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THE  CAVILS  OF  THE  PHARISEES  CONCERNING  PURIFICATION,  AND  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  THE  LORD  CONCERNING  PURITY — THE  TRADITIONS  CONCERNING 
•HAND-WASHING*   AND    *  VOWS.* 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  U20;  St.  Mark  vii.  U23.) 

As  we  follow  the  narrative,  confirmatory  evidence  of  what  had  pre-     CHAP, 
ceded  springs  up  at  almost  every  step.     It  is  quite  in  accordance      XXXI 
with  the  abrupt  departure  b{  Jesus  from  Capernaum,  and  its  motives,    "      ' 
that  when,  so  far  from  tinding  rest  and  privacy  at  Bethsaida  (east  of 
the  Jordan),  a  greater  multitude  than  ever  had  there  gathered  around 
Him,  which   would  fain  have  proclaimed   Him   King,   He  resolved 
on  immediate  leturn  to  the  western  shore,  with  the  view  of  seek- 
ing a  quiete\   letrear,  even  though  it  were  in  *  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.'*     According  to  St.  Mark,**  the  Master  had  directed  the  -st.  M*tt. 
disciples  to  make  for  the  other  Bethsaida,  or  *  Fisherton,'  on  the  JJ  g^  y^^^ 
western  shore  of  the  liake.*^     Remembering  how  common  the  corre-  ^-  ^* 
spending  name  is  in  our  own  country,'  and  that  fishing  was  the  main  xilh^ 
industry'  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  Beth-Saida,  or  *  Fisherton.'  *     Nor  yet 
does  it  seem  strange,  that  the  site  should  be  lost  of  what,  probably, 
except  for  the  fishing,  was  quite  an  unimportant  place.     By  the  testi- 
mony both   of  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis,  the  shores  of  Gennesaret 
were  thickly  studded  with  little  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which 
have  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace,  while  even  of  the  largest 
the  runs  are  few  and  inconsiderable.     We  would,  however,  hazard  a 
geographical    conjecture.      From   the    fact   that    St.    Mark**   names  '*st. Maik 
Bethsaida,  and    St.    John*  Capernaum,  as  the  original  destination  JsujoIu 
of  th<»  l)OJit,  we  would  infer  that  Bethsaida  was  the  fishing  quarter  ^•*' 

'  I  have  i«T>'sdf  counted  twelve  dirfer-  but  complete, 

ent    places    in    Kn^biml   bearing  names  *  In  Jer.  Megill.  (p.  70  fl,  line  ir»  from 

which  mi^'ht  be  freely  rendered  by  *  Beth-  bottom)  we  read  of  a  nnT*V»  ^^^  the 

naida,*  not  to  speak  of  the  many  suburbs  lociility  scarcely  agrees  with  our  Beth- 

and  quarters  which  bear  a  like  desi^a-  Saida. 
tion,  and,  of  coarse,  my  list  is  anythin>( 

b2 


4  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK     of,  or  rather  close  to,  Capernaum,  even  as  we  so  often  find  in  our 

III         own   country  a  *  Fisherton '   adjacent  to  larger  towns.     With  this 

'      '   would  agree  the  circumstance,  that  no  traces  of  an  ancient  harbour 

have  been  discovered  at  Tell  Hum,  the  site  of  Capernaum.*    Further, 

•  St.  John  L    it  would  explain,  how  Peter  and  Andrew,  who,  accordinjr  to  St.  John,* 

44  •  xiL  11  .  '  '  o  7 

i>^ii«rkL   w^re  of  Bethsaida,  are  described  by  St.  Mark**  as  having  their  home 

^  in  Capernaum.     It  also  deserves  notice,  that,  as  regards  the  house 

of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  him, 
names  Capernaum,  while  St.  John,  who  was  his  fellow-townsman, 
names  Bethsaida,  and  that  the  reverse  difference  obtains  between 
the  two  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  ship.  This 
also  suggests,  that  in  a  sense — as  regarded  the  fishermen — the  names 
were  interchangeable,  or  rather,  that  Bethsaida  was  the  '  Fisherton ' 
of  Capernaum.* 

A  superficial  reader  might  object  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
we  would  scarcely  have  expected  Christ  and  His  disciples  to  have 
returned  at  once  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  if 
not  to  that  city  itself  But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
will  not  only,  as  so  often,  convert  the  supposed  difficulty  into  most 
important  confirmatory  evidence,  but  supply  some  deeply  interesting 
detjiils.  The  apparently  trivial  notice,  that  (at  least)  the  concluding 
part   of  the  Discourses,  immediately  on  the  return  to  Capernaum, 

•St.  John  was  spoken  by  Christ  *  in  Synagogue,'  ^  ^  enables  us  not  only  to  localise 
this  address,  but  to  fix  the  exact  succession  of  events.  If  this 
Discourse  was  spoken  '  in  Synagogue,'  it  must  have  been  (as  will  be 
shown)  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Reckoning  backwards,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  with  His  disciples  left  Capernaum  for  Beth- 
saida-Julias  on  a  Thursday  ;  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  mul- 
titude took  place  on  Thursday  evening ;  the  passage  of  the  disciples 
to  the  other  side,  and  the  walking  of  Christ  on  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  failure  of  Peter  s  faith,  in  the  night  of  Tliursday  to  Friday ;  the 

4 St.  John  passage  of  the  people  to  Capernaum  in  search  of  Jesus,'*  witli  all  that 
followed,  on  the  Friday ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  Discourses  of  Christ 
on  the  Saturday  in  CapeTuanm  and  in  the  Syna<r<^<r"<'. 

Two  inf(»rences  will  app(»ar  from  this  chronological  arrangement. 
First,  when  our  liOrd  had  retraced  His  steps  from  the  eastern  shore 
in  s*»arch  of  rest  and  retirement,  it  was  so  close  on  the  Jewish  Sa])biith 
(Friday),  that  He  was  almost  obliged  to  return   to  Capernaum  to 

•  Corap.  Bacd^krr  (Socin)  Paliist.  [wijje  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  oX 
270.  Hi8  nughty  works  (St.  Matt.  xi.  21  ;  SU 

*  May  this  ronne<'ti<m  of  C'a|K»nianm  Luko  x.  13)  ? 
and    Heth-Saidtt    account   for  the   men-  •  There  is  no  article  in  the  original. 
tion  of   the  latter  as  one  of  the  places 
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spend  the  holy  day  there,  before  undertaking  the  farther  journey  to     CHAP. 
*  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and    Sidon.'     And    on    the  Sabbath  no  actual      XXXI 
danger,  either  from  Herod  Antipas  or  the  Pharisees,  need  have  been    ^       ' 
apprehended.     Thus    (as    before    indicated),  the    sudden    return    to 
Cajiernauin,  so  far  from  constituting  a  difficulty,  serves  as  confirma- 
tion of  the  previous  narrative.     Again,  we  cannot   but   perceive  a 
peculiar    correspondence    of    dates.     Mark    here :    The    miraculous 
breaking  of    l)read   at    Bethsaida  on  a  Thursday  evening,  and    the 
breaking  of  Hivad  at  the  Last  Supper  on  a  Thursday  evening ;  the 
attempt  to  proclaim  Him  King,  and  the  betrayal ;  Peter  s  bold  as- 
sertion, and  the  failure  of  his  faith,  each  in  the  night  from  Thursday 
to  Friday  ;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  walking  on  the  angry,  storm-tossed 
waves,  and  commanding  them,  and  bringing  the  boat  that  bore  His 
disciples  safe  to  land,  and  His  victory  and  triumph  over  Death  and 
him  that  had  the  power  of  Death. 

These,  suR>ly,  are  more  than  coincidences ;  and  in  this  respect 
also  may  this  history  be  regarded  as  symbolic.     As  we  read  it,  Christ 
directed  the  disciples  to  steer  for  Bethsaida,  the  *  Fisherton  *  of  Caper-, 
naUm.     But,  apart  from  the  latter  suggestion,  we  gather  from  the 
expressions  used,*  that  the  boat  which  bore  the  disciples  had  drifted  •  st.  Mark 
out  of  its  course — probably  owing  to  the  wind — and  touched  land, 
not  where  they  had  intended,  but  at  Gennesaret,  where  they  moored 
it.     There  can  be  no  question,  that  by  this  term  is  meant  *  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,'  the  richness  and  beauty  of   which   Josephug  ^    and  b  jewwh 
the  Rabbis  ^  describe  in  such  glowing  language.     To  this  day  it  bears  z.T"  *^ 
marks  of  having  been  the  most  favoured  spot  in  this  favoured  region.  ^J®*/^*; 
Travelling  northwards  from  Tiberias  along  the  Lake,  we  follow,  for  Bcr.  b.m 
about  five  or  six  miles,  a  narrow  ledge  of  land,  shut  in  by  mountains, 
when  we  reach  the  home  of  the  Magdalene,  the  ancient  Magdala 
(the  modem  Mejdel).     Right  over  against  us,  on  the  other  side,   is 
Kersa  (Gerasa),  the  scene  of  the  great  miracle.     On  leavinjjf  ifagdala 
the  mountains  recede,  and  form  an  amphitheatric  plain,  more  than  a 
mile  wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long.    This  is  *  tlie  land  of  Gennesaret ' 
{el  Ghuwelr).     We  pass  across  the  *  Valley  of  Doves,'  which  intersects 
it  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Magdala,  and  pursue  our  journey 
over  the  well-wat-ered  plain,  till,  after  somewhat  more  than   an  hour, 
we  reach  its  northern  boundary,  a  little  beyond  Kluin  Mimjch.     The 
latter  has,  in   accordance  with  tradition,  been  regarded  by  some  as 
representing  Bethsaida,*  but  seems  both  too  far  from  the  Lake,  and 
too  much  south  of  Capernaum,  to  answer  the  requirements. 

'  Batdrher  (Si*eift)  has  grouped  together  the  reasons  against  identifying  JCkdn 
Minyeh  with  Capernaam  itself. 


6  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK  No  sooner  had  the  well-known  boat,  which  bore  Jesus  and  His 

HI        disciples,  been  run  up  the  gravel-beach  in  the  early  morning  of  that 

'      '  Friday,  than  fl5s  Presence  must  have  become  known  throughout  the 

district,  all  the  more  that  the  boatmen  would  soon  spread  the  story 

of  the  miraculous  occurrences  of  the  preceding  evening  and  night. 

With  Eastern  rapidity  the  tidings  would  pass  along,  and  from  all  the 

country  around  the  sick  were  brought  on  their  pallets,  if  they  might 

but  touch  the  border  of  His  garment.     Nor  could  such  touch,  even 

though  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect  faith,  be  in  vain — for  He,  Whose 

garment  they  sought  leave  to  touch,  was  the  God-Man,  the  Conqueror 

of  Death,  the  Source  and  Spring  of  all  Life.     And  so  it  was  where 

■"SLicatt      He  landed,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.'  * 

st^karkvi  In  what   followed,  we   can  still  trace  the  succession  of  events, 

though  there  are  considerable  difficulties  as  to  their  precise  order. 

•»  st  John      Thus  we  are  expressly  told,**  that  those  from  *  the  other  side  '  *  came 

**"'*        to  Capernaum '  on  '  the  day  following  *  the  miraculous  feeding,  and 

that  one  of  the  subsequent  Discourses,  of  which  the  outline  is  preserved, 

•  rer.M        was  delivered  '  in  Synagogue.'*^     As  this  could  only  have  been  done 

*  St.  John  either  on  a  Sabbath  or  Feast-Day  (in  this  instance,  the  Passover  <*), 
it  follows,  that  in  any  case  a  day  must  have  intervened  between  their 
arrival  at  Capernaum  and  the  Discourse  in  Synagogue.  Again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  on  the  Passover- 
day  (15th  Nisan).*  For  we  cannot  imagine,  that  any  large  number 
would  have  left  their  homes  and  festive  preparations  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Pascha  (14th  Nisan),  not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
Galilee,  differently  from  Judaea,  all  labour,  including,  of  course,  that 
of  a  journey  across  the  Lake,  was  intermitted  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Passover.*  Similarly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  that  so  many 
festive  pilgrims  would  have  been  assembled  till  late  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  14th  Nisan  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethsaida-Julias, 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  after  that  to  reach  the  city  and 
Temple  in  time  for  the  feast.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  regard 
the  Synagogue-service  at  which  Christ  preached  as  that  of  an 
ordinar}'  Sabbath,  and  the  arrival  of  the  multitude  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  PViday  in  the  forenoon. 

Again,  from  the  place  which  the  narrative  occupies  in  the  Gospels 
of  St.   Matthew  and    St.    Mark,  as  well    as  from   certain  internal 

'  Mr.  Itronrn    McChllan    (N.T.  vol.  i.  more  than   one   occasion  on  which   the 

p.  570)  holds,  that  both  the  Passover  and  same  thing:  happened. 

Pentecost  had  intervened— I  know   not  «  This  is  projwunded  in  H'iVj*^,  Chro- 

on  what  grounds.     At  the  same  time  the  nolog.  Synopse,  pp.  276, 290,  as  a  possible 
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languaij^  in  8t  Mark  vi  66,  might  imply      view. 
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evidence,  it  seems  difficnlt  to  donbt,  that  the  reproof  of  the  Pharisees     CHAP, 
and  Scribes  on   the   subject   of  ^  the   unwashed   hands/  *  was   not     XXXI 
administered   immediately   after    the    miraculous    feeding    and    the  ,  g^  Matt 
night  of  miracles.     We  cannot,  however,  feel  equally  sure,  which  of  2;,Jj'^**i 
the  two  preceded  the  other:  the  Discourse  in  Capernaum,^  or  the  bst^Joim 
Ileproof  of  the  Pharisees.®     Several  reasons  have  determined  us  to  rgt^^Matt. 
regard  the   Reproof  as   having  preceded   the  Discourse.     Without  xri Ac- 
entering  on  a  detailed   discussion,  the  simple   reading  of  the   two 
sections  will  lead  to  the  instinctive  conclusion,  that  such  a  Discourse 
could  not  have  been  followed  by  such  cavil  and  such  Reproof,  while 
'  it  seems  in  the  right  order  of  things,  that  the  Reproof  which  led 
to  the  *  offence '  of  the  Pharisees,  and  apparently  the  withdrawal  of 
some  in  the  outer  circle  of  discipleship,**  should  have  been  followed  *^*iJ5jJ^ 
by  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Discourse,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in   the   going  back   of  many  who  had  been  in  the  inner  circle  of 

J]  •      •    1       A  •  St.  John 

disciples.*  Ti.«o-M 

In  these  circumstances,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the 
succession  of  events.  Early  on  the  Friday  morning  the  boat  which 
bore  Jesus  and  His  disciples  grated  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  As  the  tidings  spread  of  His  arrival  and  of  the  miracles 
which  had  so  lately  been  witnessed,  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  towns  flocked  around  Him,  and  brought  their  sick  for 
the  healing  touch.  So  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  passed. 
Meantime,  while  they  moved,  as  the  concourse  of  the  people  by  the 
way  would  allow,  the  first  tidings  of  all  this  must  have  reached  the 
neighbouring  Capernaum.  This  brought  immediately  on  the  scene 
those  Pharisees  and  Scribes  *  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem '  on 
purpose  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
Jesus.  As  we  conceive  it,  they  met  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Capernaum.  Possibly  they  overtook  them,  as  they  rested 
by  the  way,  and  the  disciples,  or  some  of  them,  were  partaking  of  some 
food — perhaps,  of  some  of  the  consecrated  Bread  of  the  previous 
evening.  The  Rt»proof  of  Christ  would  be  administered  there ;  then 
the  Lord  would,  not  only  for  their  teaching,  but  for  the  purposes 
immediately  to  be  indicated,   turn  to  the  multitude;^  next  would  »st. Matt. 

•^  XT.  10; 

follow  the  remark  of  the  disciples  and  the  reply  of  the  Lord,  spoken,  PtMarkni. 

prolwibly,  when  they  were  again  on  the  way;*  and,  lastly,  the  final  ist. Mutt. 

explanation  of  Christ,  after  they  had  entered  the  house  at  Capernaum.**  k^^ni^t. 

In  all  probability  a  part  of  what  is  recorded  in  St.  John  vi.  24,  &c.  H'll^* 

occurred  also  about  the  same  time ;  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  which  ^  *'-** 
followed. 


«  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK  Although  the  cavil   of  the  Jerusalem   Scribes   may   have  been 

m  occasioned  by  seeing  some  of  the  disciples  eating  without  first  having 
washed  their  hands,  we  cannot  banish  the  impression  that  it  reflected 
on  the  miraculously  provided  meal  of  the  previoua  evening,  when 
tliousands  had  sat  down  to  food  without  the  previous  observance  of 
tlie  Rabbinic  ordinance.  Neither  in  that  case,  nor  in  the  present,  had 
the  Master  interposed.  He  was,  therefore,  guilty  of  participation  in 
their  offence.  So  this  was  all  which  these  Pharisees  and  Scribes  could 
see  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  feeding  the  multitude — that  it  had  not 
been  done  according  to  Law !  Most  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  also  in  the 
present,  tliis  has  been  the  only  thing  which  some  men  have  seen 
in  the  miraculous  working  of  the  Christ!  Perhaps  we  should  not 
wonder  that  the  miracle  itself  made  no  deeper  impression,  since  even 
the  disciples  *  understood  not'  (by  reasoning)  *  about  the  loaves' 
. — howi'vcr  tlu^y  may  have  account^»d  for  it  in  a  manner  which  might 
setMu  U)  them  n»asonable.  But,  in  another  aspect,  the  objection  of  the 
ScrilH»H  was  not  a  mere  cavil.  In  truth,  it  represented  one  of  the 
gnmt  charges  which  the  Pharisees  brought  against  Jesus,  and  which 
determined  them  to  seek  His  destruction. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  they  accounted  for  the  miracles 
of  (^lirist  as  wmught  by  the  power  of  Satan,  whose  special  representa- 
tive* -  almost  incarnation — they  declared  Jesus  to  be.  This  would 
not  only  turn  the  evidential  force  of  these  signs  into  an  argument 
aguinwt  ('lirint,  Imt  vindicate  the  resistance  of  the  Pharisees  to  His 
claims.  Tlie  himmitkI  charge  against  Jesus  was,  that  He  was  *  not  of 
•  81. John  (^)(|  ; '  that  llo  wivs  *a  sinner.'*  If  this  could  be  established,  it 
Would,  of  eotirwe,  prove  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  a  deceiver 
who  itiiMliul  tlu»  people,  and  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  unnMi«<l<  iuhI  arn»st.  The  way  in  which  they  attempted  to  esta- 
\}M\  tliiM,  pc»rlnips  ptTsuadtnl  themselves  that  it  was  so,  was  by  proving 
that  III*  sanctioufHl  in  others,  and  Himself  committed,  breaches  of 
thi^  tm<litit»niil  law;  whieh,  aoeonling  to  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples, involvetl  he'ivii»r  ^'uilt  than  sins  airainst  the  revealed  Law  of 
MtvMes.  The  thin!  and  last  ehiirkft*  airainst  Jesus,  which  finally 
d«vided  the  a»iion  of  the  founeil,  cnwhl  only  l)e  fully  made  at  the 
el»v»*e  of  His  eiireer.  It  nn^H»t  Im^  fornuilattHl  so  as  to  meet  the  views 
o(  «Mth«T  the  l*hnriH«M*H  or  Sailductn^s.  To  the  former  it  might  be 
pn^sentinl  as  t\  hlrtsphemous  claim  to  <Hpmlity  with  God — the  Veiy 
Sou  ot'  th«>  Uivinir  (i»m1.  T»^  the  Snddmvt\«^  it  would  appear  as  a 
moNtMuent  on  the  part  o(  a  uit>sl  dangi»rxnis  enthusiast — if  honest  and 
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aelf-deceived,  all  the  raore  dangerous ;  one  of  those  pseudo-Messiahs  CHAP, 
who  led  away  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  excitable  people  ;  and  XXXI 
which,  if  unchecked,  would  result  in  persecutions  and  terrible  ven- 
geance by  the  Romans,  and  in  loss  of  the  last  remnants  of  their 
national  independence.  To  each  of  these  three  charges,  of  which  we 
are  now  watching  the  opening  or  development,  there  was  (from  the 
then  standpoint)  only  one  answer :  Faith  in  His  Person.  And  in 
our  time,  also,  this  is  the  final  answer  to  all  difficulties  and  objections. 
To  this  faith  Jesus  was  now  leading  His  disciples,  till,  fully  realised 
in  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  it  became,  and  has  ever  since 
proved,  the  Rock  on  which  that  Church  is  built,  against  which  the 
very  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail. 

It  was  in  support  of  the  second  of  these  charges,  that  the  Scribes 
now  blamed  the  Master  for  allowing  His  disciples  to  eat  without 
having  previously  washed,  or,  as  St.  Mark — indicating,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  word  the  origin  of  the  custom — expresses  it  with  graphic 
accuracy :  *  with  common  hands.' '  Once  more  we  have  to  mark, 
how  minutely  conversant  the  Gospel  narratives  are  with  Jewish  Law 
and  practice.  This  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  account  of  this 
*  tradition  of  the  elders,'  *  the  more  needful  that  important  differences 
prevail  even  among  learned  Jewish  authorities,  due  probably  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  brief  Mishnic  Tractate  devoted  to  the  subject  ' 
has  no  Gemara  attached  to  it,  and  also  largely  treats  of  other 
matters.  At  the  outset  we  have  this  confirmation  of  the  Gospel 
language,  that  this  practice  is  expressly  admitted  to  have  been,  not  a 
Law  of  Moses,  but  *  a  tradition  of  the  elders/^  Still,  and  perhaps 
on  this  very  account,  it  was  so  strictly  enjoined,  that  to  neglect  it 
was  like  being  guilty  of  gross  carnal  defilement.  Its  omission 
would  lead  to  temporal  destruction,^  or,  at  least,  to  poverty.*'     Bread  •sot.4  6 

»Shabb.6S» 

•  The  word   quit«   correspoiuls  to  the*  this  instance  inferior  to  Portwk.    liustifrf 

Jewi.Hh   tonn.     Notwithstanding  the  oh-  (Synag^.  ])p,  17!»-184)  gives  chiefly  iHus- 

jection  of  the  leanie<l  Bishop  llancltertj  tnitive  Jewish  lejrends;  ^y^Ar>  (Lex.  Rabb. 

(Relig.  Alterth.  p.  47'),  note  28H)  I  be-  pp.  335,  'XM^)   extnicts  from    his   priile- 

lieveit  corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  S^n  <*'^**<»rs»    to   little   advant^igc.     The  Itab- 

or  Ki^^  (Hebr.  Vn)/^^/"»*#.  in  thesense  ^"'^^  "^,^^.';"^  Uphifi^ot,  \Vun,chv,  SchoiU 

*^                          -^  </r;i.  nnd    11  r/^/^^/w  give  no  cl«ir  account ; 

of  •  common;  *  not  hallowed.  „„,!  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  are  either 

'  The  fuUest  a<-count  of  it  within  reach  .sihnt,   or    {v^    litrsotj't)    very    nieagrt^. 

of    ordinary    readers    is    in    the    Not^s  Other  accounts  are,  unfortunately,  very 

to  IhHHick't   Porta    Mosis   (pp.   Hr)()_4()2)  inaccurate. 

though  it  is  conf  use<l,  not  (juite  accunit*,  ■   YadiUfim,   in   four  chapters,  which, 

and  base<l  chietly  on  later  Jewish  autho-  however,  touches  on  other  subjects  also, 

ritics.     S/H-nccr  (de  I>eg.  Hebr.  pp.  1175-  notiibly  on  the  canonicity  of  certain  pjirts 

II 79)   only   acids   references   to   similar  of  the  O.T 

Gentile  ntcs.     Onodwin^  even  un<ler  the  •  We   refer  here  generally   to    Chull, 

revisiou  of  HoUiHger  (pp.  182-1S8),  U  in  105  a,  b,  106  a. 
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BOOK     eaten  with  unwashen  hands  was  as  if  it  had  been  filth.'     Indeed,  a 

III         Rabbi  who  had  held  this  command  in  contempt  was  actually  buried 

l^^  ^^    '   in  excommunication.**     Thus,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  charge  of 

fcEday.  T. «;  the  Scfibes  against  the  disciples,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is 

^'•*^"       most  moderately  worded  by  the  Evangelists.     In  fact,  although  at 

one  time  it  had  only  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  Pharisee,  yet  at  a 

later  period  to  wash  before  eating  was  regarded  as  affording  the  ready 

•  Choii.ioft    means  of  recognising  a  Jew.'^  * 

B!jo,ed.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 

81 Y*  *  ^'      ordinance.     So  far  as  indicated,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  enjoined 
in  order  to  ensure  that  sacred  ofierings  should  not  be  eat^en  in  defile- 
ment.    When  once  it  became  an  ordinance  of  the  elders,  this  was,  of 
<Chnii.io«a  course,   regarded   as   sufficient   ground   for   obedience.**      Presently, 
%  Scriptural  support  was  sought  for  it.     Some  based  it  on  the  original 

•Chuii.iwa  ordinance  of  purification  in  Lev.  xv.  11  ;•  while  others  saw  in  the 
»LeT.  xi.44    words  '  *  Sanctify  yourselves,'  the  command  to  wash  before  meat ;  in 
the  command,  *  Be  ye  holy,'  that  of  washing  after  meat ;  while  the 
final  clause,  *  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,'  was  regarded  as  enjoining 
■  Ber.  53  b»     « the  grace  at  meat.' «     For,  soon  it  was  not  merely  a  washing  before, 
but  also  after  meals.     The  former  alone  was,  however,  regarded  as 
*  a  commandment  *  (Mifsvah),  the  other  only  as  *  a  duty  '  (Chohhah)^ 
which  some,  indeed,  explained  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  there  might 
fcBrnb.i7ft;  be  It'fl  about  the  hands  what  might  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes.*** 

Chan.1056       ^  -.        ,  ,  ,.  •    1  ..     •      xu  r  •        •  i 

Accordingly,  soldiers  might,  in  the  urgency  ot  campaigning,  neglect 
the  washing  before,  but  they  ought  to  be  careful  about  that  after  meat. 
By-and-by,  the  more  rigorous  actually  washed  between  the  courses, 

•chaii.  although  this  was  declared  to  be  purely  voluntary.*  This  washing 
before  meals  is  regarded  by  some  as  referred  to  in  Talmudic  writings 
by  the  expression  Hlie  first  waters'  (Mai/im  rishonim),  while  what  is 
called  '  the  second '  (nheiiiijim)^  or  '  the  other/  *  later,'  or  *  after- 
waters '  {Mayim  acharonlm),  is  supposed  to  represent  the  washing 
after  meals. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  the  expression, 
Wiiirli  leads  us  to  describe  the  rite  itself     The  distinctive  designa- 
tion  fur  it  is  Xeillath  iW((///m,' literally,  the  liftiiiir  of  the  hands; 
Kgjjjk  while    for    the    washing    before    meat    the    term    }frslii   or    Mosha^ 

5»nd6j*  *    is  also    used,   which    literally   means   *  to    rub.'     Both    these  terms 

•  M.inv  illtistrative  stori«'s  are  pven  of       >|)eciallv  mentioned. 
■=""  m-Znl^r^m  .  8a.t  of  Sodom  '  :      "'">''>•  ''-'^»«'  "^  »»>«  »*™  ^''««- 
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point  to  the  manner  of  the  rite.    The  first  question  here  was,  whether  CHAP. 

*  second  tithe/  prepared  first-fruits  (Terumah),  or  even  common  food  XXXI 

(Chullin),  or  else, '  holy,'  i.e.  sacrificial  food,  was  to  be  partaken  of    In  • — ^ 

the  latter  case  a  complete  immersion  of  the  hands  (*  baptism,'  Tehh- 

Hath    YacUiifini),    and    not   merely   a    Netilathy    or    'uplifting,'    was 
prescribed.*     llie  latter  was  really  an  affusion.     As  the  purifications  •ch«g.it6 
were  so  frequent,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  water  had  not 
been  used  for  other  purposes,  or  something  fallen  into  it  that  might 
discolour  or  defil<'  it,  large  vessels  or  jars  were  generally  kept  for  the 
purpose.    These  might  be  of  any  material,  although  stone  is  specially 
mentioned.*     It  was  the  practice  to  draw  water  out  of  these  with 
what  was  called  a  natla,  aniila,  or  antelaya,^  very  often  of  glass,  which  "  irrx^ 
must  hold  (at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  log  *^ — a  measure  equal  to  one  •Chuii. 
and  a  half  'egg-shells.'     For,  no  less  quantity  than  this  might  be  b. wKand 
used  for  affiision.     The  water  was  poured  on  both  hands,  which  must 
be  free  of  auvtliing  covering  them,  such  as  gravel,  mortar,  &c.     The 
hands  were  lifted  up,  so  as  to  make  the  water  run  to  the  wrist,  in 
onler  to  ensure  that  the  whole  hand  was  washed,  and  that  ilie  water 
polluted  by  the  hand  did  not  again  run  down  the  fingers.     Similarly, 
each  hand  was  rubbed  with  the  other  (the  fist),  provided  the  hand 
that  rubbed  had  been  affused ;  otherwise,  the  rubbing  might  be  done 
against  the  head,  or  even  against  a  wall.     But  there  was  one  point  on 
which  special  stress  was  laid.      In  the  *  first  affusion,*  which  was  all 
that  originally  was  required  when   the  hands  were   not  l^^vitically 
'  defiled,'  the  wattT  had  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  *  (P'5?^,  or  P")9i  ly, 
la}tpf'req,  or  (f<1  lni/f})ere<j).     If  the  water  remained  short  of  tlie  wrist 
(cJmtii  hipi'f'rc'i).  the  hands  were  not  clean.**     Accordingly,  the  words  *Oomp. 
of  St.  Mark  "  cftn  only  mean  that  the  Pharisees  eat  not  '  except  they  choji.  io«' 
wash  tlieir  hands  to  the  wrist.'  *  "sTiUA 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  what  are  called  *  the  first  *  and  ^^  ' 

*  the  second,'  or  '  other  '  *  waters.'  But,  in  their  original  meaning, 
these  terms  referred  to  something  else  than  washing  before  and  afler 
meals.  The  hands  were  deemed  capable  of  contracting  Levitical 
defilement,  which,  in  certain  cases,   might  even  render  the   whole 

»  This    and    what    follows    illustrates  is  not  in  accordance  with  Jewish   Law 

St.  John  ii.  fi.  wliile  that  Mip  to  the  elbow  '  is  not  only 

-  Titf  laiijjn  c-    nf  the  Mishnah  shows  contrary  to  Jcwi.«jh  Law,  but  apj^Mirently 

that  tin-  wor  1  pis.  which  bears  as  va^uo  Imsed  on  a  wron«:  nndering  of  tlie  word 

and  wide  menninjr  siJ*  nvyM'f,  which  seems  piB.     This   is    fully  shown   by    Wcfsfcin 

a  literal  translation  of  it,  can  only  apply  (N.T  i.  p.  585),  but  his  own  explanation, 

to  the  \*Ti8t.  that   nvyM^?    refers     to    the    measure   or 

■The     rendering    •  wxsh     diliKently,'  weight   of    the   water    for    washing,   is 

gives  DO  meaning;  that  *with  the  ti^t*  inadmissible. 
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BOOK     body    *  unclean.'      If  the  hands  were  'defiled,'  two  afibsions  were 
in        required :  the  first,  or  *  first  waters '  (viayim  rUhonim)  to  remove 

"^"^  the  defilement,  and  the  *  second,'  or  'after  waters'  (mayim  sheni- 
yim,  or  acharonim)  to  wash  away  the  waters  that  had  contracted  the 
defilement  of  the  hands.  Accordingly,  on  the  affusion  of  the  first 
waters  the  hau  Is  were  elevated,  and  the  water  made  to  run  down  at 
the  wrist,  while  at  the  second  waters  the  hands  were  depressed, 
BO  that  tlie  water  might  run  off  by  the  finger  joints  and  tips.  By- 
and-by,  it  became  the  practice  to  have  two  affusions,  whenever 
Terumah  (prepared  first-fruits)  was  to  be  eaten,  and  at  last  even 
when  ordinary  food  (ChuUin)  was  partaken  of.  The  modem  Jews 
have  three  affusions,  and  accompany  the  rite  with  a  special  bene- 
diction. 

This  idea  of  the  '  defilement  of  the  hands  *  received  a  very 
curious  application.  According  to  one  of  the  eighteen  decrees,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  date  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  RoU 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Temple  defiled  all  kinds  of  meat  that 
touched  it.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  decree  was,  that  the  priests 
were  wont  to  keep  the  Tenimah  (preserved  first-fruits)  close  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Law,  on  which  account  the  latter  was  injured  by  mice. 

'6hbb. Ma  The  Rabbiuic  ordinance  was  intended  to  avert  this  danger.'*  To 
increase  the  precaution,  it  was  next  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  all 

•  YuJ-uLj    that  renders  the  Terumah  unfit,  also  defiles  the  hands.^     Hence,  the 

lloly  Scriptures  defiled  not  only  the  food  but  the  hands  that  touched 
them,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  Temple,  but  anywhere,  while  it  was 
also  explained  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  included  the  whole  of  the 
inspired  writings — the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  This  gave 
rise  to  interesting  discussions,  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Eccle- 
siastes,  or  Esther  were  to  be  regarded  as  *  defiling  the  hands,'  that 
is,  as  part  of  the  Caium.  The  ultimate  decision  was  in  favour  of  these 
books :  *  all  the  holy  writings  defile  the  hands  ;  the  Song  of  Songs 
•T»<t  iiL  •  and  Ecclesiastes  defile  the  hands.'  ^  Nay,  so  far  were  sequences  carried, 
that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  declared  to  defile 
the  hands   if  it  contained   eighty-five  letters,  because  the  smallest 

•  NnniKx.     <  section  '  (J^nrashah)  in  the  Law  **  consisted  of  exactly  that  number. 

Even  the  Phylacteries,  because  they  contained  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  the  very  leather  straps  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  head 
and  arm — nay,  the  blank  margins  around  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 

'  In  Yi\(\.  iv.  r»,  thp  Phari-jocs  in  dis-      the  <l«'sirc  to  protect  the  Iscripturei  from 
pute  with  the  SuMucriH  inihcatc  what      prulane  UB6u 
0cum:i  lo  me  a  £4!!  more  Ukcl/  rea^ou,  in 
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or  at. the  beginning  and  end  of  sections,  were  declared  to  defile  the     CHAP, 
hands.'*  XXXI 

From  this  exposition  it  will   be  understood  what  importance  the  ,  yad.  ul 
Scribes  attached  to  the  rite  which  the  disciples  had  neglected.     Yet  *"* 
at  a  later  period  Pharisaism,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  found  a 
way  of  evading  even  this  obligation,  by  laying  down  what  we  would 
call    the  Popish  (or   semi-Popish)  principle  of  intention.'     It   was 
ruled,  that  if  anyone  had  performed  the  rite  of  handwashing  in  the 
morning,  *  with  intention '  that  it  should  apply  to  the  meals  of  the 
whole  day,  this  was  (with  certain  precautions)  valid.**     But  at  the  \^^ 
time  of  which  we  write  the  original  ordinance  was  quite  new.     This 
touches  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  most  intricate  questions 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  dogmas.     Jewish  tradition  traced,  indeed, 
the  command  of  washing  the  hands  before  eating — at  least  of  sacri- 
ficial offerings — to  Solomon,*'  in  acknowledgment  of  which  *  the  voice  •  ^{J^^ 
from  heaven'  (Bath-Qol)  had  been  heard  to  utter  Prov.  xxiii.   15, 
and  xxvii.   11.     But  the  earliest  trace   of  this  custom  occurs  in  a 
portion  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  which  dates  from  about   IGO  B.C.,**  Jj^^^^i***^ 
where  we  iind  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  continually  washing  the 
hands,  in  connection  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.'     It  was  reserved 
for  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  two  great  rival  teachers  and  heroes  of 
Jewish  traditionalism,  immediately  l)efore  Christ,  to  i^x  the  Rabbinic 
ordinance  about  the  washing  of  hands  (Ndilaih  Ifadayivi)^  as  pre- 
viously described.     Tliis  was  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  they 
were  agreed,*  and    hence  emphatically  'a   tradition  of  the  Elders,'  •s»«Rhb.u: 
since  these   two  teachers  bear,  in    Rabbinic  writings,  each  the  di»-  mi.iciic 
signation  of  *  the   Elder.' ^     Then   followed    a    period  of  developing  jprn^ 
traditionalism,  and  hatred  of  all  that  was  Gentile.     The  tradition  of 
the  Elders  was  not  yet    so  established  as  to   command  absolute  and 
aniversal  obedience,  while  the  disputes  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 
seenieil  almost  on  principle  to  have  taken  divergent  views  on  every 
•:^uestion,  must   have  disturln^d    the  minds  of  many.     We  have  an 
account  of  a  stormy  met»ting  between  the  two  Schools,  attended  even 
with  bl(K>dshed.     The  story  is  so  confusedly,  and  so  differently  told  in 

*  By  a  curious  invor^ioii  the  law  iilti-  came  dofiltMl  if  they  touched  a  copy  of  the 

niatfly  ciime  to  l>o.  tliat   tlic  Scriptures  siicre<l  rolb<,  must  have  involved  coiwtant 

f  very  where    d<»riUHl     the   hands,   except  ditlioulties. 

tho«»e  of  tlie  IViestsS  in  the  Temple  (Kel.  *  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was 

XV.  6).     This  <m  the  jjTound  that,  taujrlit  the    work    of   an    Ej^yptian  Jew,  and    I 

by  former  enactments,  they  had  learntxl  cannot    help  feelinjar    that   the  lan^ruape 

to  keep  the  Terumah  far  away  from  the  bears  some  likeness  to  what  afterwanls 

sacred  rolls,  but  really,  as  I  believe,  bo-  was  one  of   the  distinctive  practices  of 

cause  the  Uiw.  that  the  Triest:}*  hands  be-  the  Kssenes. 


•^•IH,    II  ft; 
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the  Jerusalem  •  and  in  the  Babylon  Talmud,^  that  it  is  di£Scalt  to  form 
a  clear  view  of  what  really  occurred.  Thus  much,  however,  appears 
— that  t^e  Shamniaites  had  a  major'  of  votes,  and  that  *  eighteen 
decrees  *  (onm  n"0  were  passed  in  which  the  two  Schools  agreed,  while 
on  other  eighteen  questions  (perhaps  a  round  number)  the  Sham- 
maites  carried  their  views  by  a  majority,  and  yet  other  eighteen 
remained  undecided.  Each  of  the  Schools  spoke  of  that  day  accord- 
ing to  its  party-results.  The  Shammaites  (such  as  Rabbi  Eliezer) 
extolled  it  as  that  on  which  the  m  \isure  of  the  Law  had  been  filled 

•  jer.8hmbb.  up  to  the  full,*^  while  the  Hillelites  (like  Rabbi  Joshua)  deplored, 

that  on  that  day  water  had  been  poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  oil,  by 
which  some  of  the  more  precious  fluid  had  been  spilt.  In  general, 
the  tendency  of  these  eighteen  decrees  was  of  the  most  violently 
anti-Gentile,  intolerant,  and  exclusive  character.  Yet  such  value 
was  attached  to  them,  that,  while  any  other  decree  of  the  sages  might 
be  altered  by  a  more  grave,  learned,  and  authoritative  assembly,  these 
*jcr.shabb.  eighteen  decrees  might  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  modified.** 
But,  besides  these  eighteen  diHiee>.  the  two  Schools  on  that  day* 
agreed  in  solemnly  re-enacting  '  the  decrees  about  the  Book  (the  copy 

•  ^1  ii.h.  116.  of  the  Law),  and  the  hands '  (Dn\ni  iDOn  nnn^)-   The  Babylon  Talmud* 

notes  that  the  latter  decree,  though  first  made  by  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
*  tlu^  Elders/  was  not  universally  carried  out  until  re-enacted  by  their 
colleges.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  this  *  Decree  '  dates  from  the 
time  just  before,  and  was  finally  carried  into  force  in  the  verj'  days 
of  Christ.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  zeal  which  the  Scribes  dis- 
played— and  explains  *  the  extreme  minuteness  of  details '  with 
wliich  St.  xiark  *  calls  attention  '  to  this  Pharisaic  practice.'  For, 
tADw7..35a  it  was  an  express  llabbiuic  principle «  that,  if  an  ordinance  had 
biMMi  only  recently  re-enact-ed  (ntnn  nTt)),  it  might  not  be  called  in 
question  or  *  invalidated'  (nn  ppDpDD  px)-^  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
tJKi  language  employed  by  the  Evangelist  affords  most  valuable  in- 
direct confinnation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  Gospel,  as  not  only 
sliowing  intimate  familiarity  with  the  vilnntiiv  of  Jewish  *  tradition,' 

'  In  tho  •S|)rakor"s  Commentary'  cxconununicate<l  (QH*  niniD3  pDpDCTt 
(a«l  1<«-.)  tlii^  *  <-\tri'in«'  minuteness  of  K<hiy.  v.  (1).  The  t«Tni  ;^2P2- ^^'^i^^i  *>rijfin- 
«l'*t;iils  *  i>,  it  sriMus  to  niie  not  eorrectly,  ally  means  to  stop  up  l»y  iKiurinjj  or 
aeeounttHi  for  mh  the  ^Tound  of  *spocial  puttini:  in  sonutbiii^',  is  u-ed  for  cnn- 
reft'n-nee  to  tho  Judai^ers  who  at  a  very  temnin^'^  or  briiiLfinj  i?it»»  eonteinpt,  in- 
early  |xTio<l  formiMi  an  infhiential  party  validatint:,  or  >»::ikinL' .•  d<>Tee,  witl]  the 

"*JV,!I"/'".     t_  *    1  •  *i  samesigiMlieation  as  S♦^♦     Til  is  is  proved 

»  Th:<  1-^  the  morr  '-tnknuras  the  same  ^  '  '(^'  '^ 

expn-*.sion    is    usnl    im    nf.rence  to  the  from  the  use  of  the  latter  in  Ab.  Z.  36  a, 

opf).»sit''on,<»rnit!ier  th.-iM\ali«latinir  'by  line  9  fn  mi  bottomland  36  a,  line  12from 

R.    Elio  .T  Ix-ri    Ch.iT.Mkh  of   tin-   onlin-  top. 
aooe  of  band-waiihing,  for  which  he  was 
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but  giving  prominence  to  what  was  then  a  present  controversy — and  CHAP, 
all  this  the  more,  that  it  needs  intimate  knowledge  of  that  Law  even  XXXI 
fully  to  understand  the  lan^     ore  of  the  Evangelist.  '^^    "' 

After  this  full  exposition,  it  can  only  "be  necessary  to  refer  in 
briefest  manner  to  those  other  observances  which  orthodox  Judaism 
had  *  received  to  hold/  They  connect  themselves  with  those  eighteen 
decrees,  intended  to  separate  the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  Gentiles. 
Any  contact  with  a  heathen,  even  the  touch  of  his  dress,  might 
involve  such  defilement,  that  on  coming  from  the  market  the  orthodox 
Jew  would  have  to  immerse.  Only  those  who  know  the  complicated 
arrangements  about  the  defilements  of  vessels  that  were  in  any  part, 
however  small,  hollow,  as  these  are  described  in  the  Mishnah  (Tractate 
Kclim),  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  painful  minuteness  with 
which  every  little  detail  is  treated.  Earthen  vessels  that  had  con- 
tracted impurity  were  to  be  broken ;  those  of  wood,  horn,  glass,  or 
brass  immers^ ;  while,  if  vessels  were  bought  of  Gentiles,  they  were 
(as  the  case  might  be)  to  be  immersed,  put  into  boiling  water,  purged 
with  fire,  or  at  least  polished.*  •  Ab.  zar.  ?. 

Let  us  now  try  to  realise  the  attitude  of  Christ  in  regard  to  '^  *" 
these   ordinances   about   purification,  and   seek   to   understand  the 
reason  of  His  bearing.    That,  in  replying  to  the  charge  of  the  Scribes 
against  His  disciples.  He  neither  vindicated  their  conduct,  nor  apolo- 
gised for  their  breach  of  the  Rabbinic  ordinances,  implied  at  least 
an  attitude  of  indifference  towards  traditionalism.     This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  since,  as  we  know,  the  ordinances  of  the  Scribes  were 
declared   more   precious,^  ^  and   of  more   binding  importance  than  «»jer.ch«g. 
those  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.*^     But,  even  so,  the  question  might  .  j^^  ^^^ 
arise,  why  Christ  should  have  provoked  such  hostility  by  placing  Jjfi?*^^^ 
Himself  in  marked  antagonism  to  what,  after  all,  was  indifferent  *^* 
in  itself.     The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  require  a  disclosure  of 
that  aspect  of  Rabbinism  which,  from  its  painfulness,  has  hitherto 
been  avoided.     Yet  it  is  necessary  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  showing 
the  infinite  distance  between  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.    It  has  already  been  told,  how  Rabbinisin,  in  the  madness 
of  its  self-exaltation,  represented  God  as  busying  Himself  by  day 
with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  night  with  that  of  the 
Mishnah;**  and  how,  in  the  heavenly   Sanhedrin,  over  which  the  •Taij/um 
Almighty  presided,  the  Rabbis  snt  in  the  order  of  their  greatness,  onCnnt.T. 
and  the  Halakhah  was  discussed,  and  decisions  taken  in  accordance  At!  z.  i » 

»  In   ih'ii*  passft^e  there   ia  a  regular  to   be    loved    (p3^3n  JHO  nT*K)-      The 

dUcutision,     whether     that    which      is  opinion  is  in    favour  of  the  ml  (miK 

written  (the  FiMiUteuch),  or  that  which  nfi3fi^)* 
it  and  (tradition)  \m  more  preoioui  axx3 
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with  it.'  Terrible  as  this  sounds,  it  is  not  nearly  all.  Anthropo- 
morphism of  the  coarsest  kind  is  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  pro- 
fanity, when  God  is  represented  as  spending  the  last  three  hours  of 
every  day  in  playing  with  Leviathan,**  and  it  is  discussed,  how, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  God  no  longer  laughs,  but  weeps, 
and  that,  in  a  secret  place  of  His  own,  according  to  Jer.  xiii.  17.*^ 
Nay,  Jer.  xxv.  30  is  profanely  misinterpreted  as  implying  that,  in 
His  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Almighty  roars  like 
a  lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night. "*  The  two  tears 
which  He  drops  into  the  sea  are  the  cause  of  earthquakes ;  although 
other,  though  not  less  coarsely  realistic,  explanations  are  offered  of 
this  phenomenon.® 

Sentiments  like  these,  which  occur  in  different  Rabbinic  writings, 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. There  are  others,  equally  painful,  as  regards  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty,  which,  as  kindling  specially  in  the  morqing,  when  the 
sun-worshippers  offer  their  prayers,  renders  it  even  dangerous  for  an 
individual  Israelite  to  say  certain  prayers  on  the  morning  of  New 
Year's  Day,  on  which  the  throne  is  set  for  judgment.^  Such  realistic 
anthropomorphism,  combined  with  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  reality  of  Rabbinism  and  Rabbinic  ordinances, 
help  us  to  understand,  how  the  Almighty  was  actually  represented  as 
saying  prayers.  This  is  proved  from  Is.  Ivi.  7.  Sublime  though 
the  language  of  these  prayt^rs  is,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  all- 
covering  mercy,  for  which  He  is  represented  as  pleading,  is  extended 
only  to  Israel.'  It  is  even  more  terrible  to  read  of  God  wearing  the 
Tdllithy^  or  that  He  puts  on  the  Phylacteries,  which  is  deduced  from 
Is.  Ixii.  8.  That  this  also  is  connected  with  the  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing of  Israel,  appears  from  the  passages  supposed  to  be  enclosed  in 
these  Phylacteries.  We  know  that  in  the  ordinary  Phylact-eries 
these  an*:  Exod.  xiii.  1-10;  10-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-10;  xi.  13-22. 
In  the  Divine  Phybicteri(\s  they  were:  1  Chron.  xvii.  21  ;  Dfnit.  iv. 
7-8  ;  xxxiii.  29  ;  iv.  3 i ;  xxvi.  19.*  Only  one  other  point  must  be 
mentioned  as  connected  with  Purifications.  To  these  also  the 
Alnii*^'hty  is  supposed  to  submit.  Tims  He  was  purified  by  Aaron, 
when  He  had  contracted  defilement  by  descending  into  Egypt.**  This 
is  deduc(»d  from  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Similarly,  He  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
tire,™  after  the  defilement  of  the  burial  of  Moses. 

These  painful  details,  most  reluctantly  given,  are  certainly  not 
intended  to  raise  or  strengthen  ignomnt  prejudices  against  Israel,  to 
whom  'blindness  in  part'  has  truly  happened;  far  less  to  encourage 
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the  wicked  spirit  of  contempt  and  persecution  which  is  characteristic,     CHAP, 
act  of  believing,  but  of  negative  theology.     But  they  will  explain,      XXXI 
how  Jesus  could  not  have  assumed  merely  an  attitude  of  indifference  '      '""*' 
towards  traditionalism.      For,  even  if  such  sentiments  were  repre- 
sent^ as  a  later  development,  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  direction, 
of  which  that  of  Jesus  was  the  very  opposite,  and  to  which  it  was 
antagonistic.     But,  if  Jesus  was  not  sent  of  God — not  the  Messiah — 
lit  hence  this  wonderful  contrast  of  highest  spirituality  in  what  He 
taught  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  of  His  Kingdom  as  that  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men  ?     The  attitude  of  antagonism  to  traditionalism  was 
never  more  pronounced  that  in  what  He  said  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  ordinance  about  *  the  washing  of  hands.'     Here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  an  admitted  Rabbinic  principle 
that,  while  the  ordinances  of  Scripture    required  no  confirmation, 
those  of  the  Scribes  needed  such,*  and  that  no  Halakhah  (traditional  •Jer.TaM 
law)  might  contradict  Scripture.'     When  Christ,  therefore,  next  ])ro-  the  middle 
ceeded  to  show,  that  in  a  very  important  point — nay,  in  ^  many  such 
like  things ' — the  Halakhah  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Scripture, 
that,  indeed,  they  made  '  void  the  Word  of  God '  by  their  traditions 
which  they  had  received,^  He  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  to  tradition-  «»st.Matt. 
alism.     Rabbinism  stood  self-condemned  ;  on  its  own  showing,  it  was  st.  kifcrk  w% 
to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  why  the  Lord  should,  out  of  *  niany 
Bach  things,'  have  selected  in  illustration  the  Rabbinic  ordinance 
concerning  vows,  as,  in  certain  circumstances,  contravening  the  fifth 
commandment.  Of  course,  the  ^  Ten  Words  '  were  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  the  Law ;  nor  was  there  any  obligation  more  rigidly  obstTved — 
indeed,  carried  in  practice  almost  to  the  verge  of  absurdity  ^ — than 
tht.t  of  honour  to  parents.  In  both  respects,  then,  this  was  a  specially 
vulnerable  point,  and  it  might  well  l)e  argued  that,  if  in  this  i^aw 
Rabbinic  ordinances  came  into  conflict  with  the  demands  of  God*s 
Word,  the  essential  contrariety  between  them  must,  indeed,  be  groat. 
Still,  we  fetjl  as  if  this  were  not  all.  Was  tlierti  any  special  instance 
in  view,  in  which  the  Rabbinic  law  al)out  votive  offerings  had  led  to 
Buch  abuse?  Or  was  it  only,  that  at  this  festive  season  the  Galilean 
pilgrims  would  carry  with  them  to  Jerusalem  tlioir  votive  offerings? 
Or,  could  the  Rabbinic  ordinances  about  *  the  sanctification  of  the 
hands'  (Yadayim)  have  recalled  to  the  Lord  another  Rabbinic  appli- 

•  It  WM,  however,  admitted  that  the  '  See   the  remarks   on   this  point  In 

flalakhah    aometimes  went   beyond  the      voL  L  pp.  567,  676,  677. 
PenUt«iich  (Sot.  16  a). 

VOL.  IL  ^ 
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BOOK      cation  of  the  word  ^  hand  *  (yad)  in  connection  with  votive  offerings  ! 

Ill        It  is  at  lejist  sufficiently  curious  to  find  mention  here,  and  it  will 

'      '   afford  the  opportunity  of  briefly  explaining,  what  to  a  candid  reader 

may  seem  almost  inexplicable  in  the  Jewish  legal  practice  to  which 

Christ  refers. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Rabbinism  did  not  en- 
courage the  practice  of  promiscuous  vowing.  As  we  view  it,  it 
belongs,  at  best,  to  a  lower  and  legal  standpoint.  In  this  respect 
Rabbi  Akiba  put  it  concisely,  in  one  of  his  truest  sayings  •  *  Vows 
-^«w  ji.  13  are  a  hedge  to  abstinence.'*  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  promise  attaching  to  our  prayers, 
a  vow — unless  it  form  part  of  our  absolute  and  entire  self-surrender 
— partakes  either  of  work-righteousness,  or  appears  almost  a  kind  of 
religious  gambling.     And  so  the   Jewish  proverb  had  it :  'In   the 

Bet.  %.  -.  liour  of  need  a  vow ;  in  time  of  ease  excess.'  ^  Towards  such  work- 
righteousness  and  religious  gambling  the  Eastern,  and  especially  the 
Rabbinic  Jew,  would  be  particularly  inclined.  But  even  the  Rabbis 
saw  that  its  encouragement  would  lead  to  the  profanation  of  what 
was  holy  ;  to  rash,  idle,  and  wrong  vows ;  and  to  the  worst  and  most 
demoralising  kind  of  perjury,  as  inconvenient  consequences  made 
themselves  felt.  Of  many  sayings,  condemnatory  of  the  practice,  one 
will  suffice  to  mark  the  general  feeling  :  *  He  who  makes  a  vow,  even 

Nc«Ut.9a  if  lie  keep  it,  deserves  the  name  of  wicked.'^  Nevertheless,  the 
practice  must  have  attained  terrible  proportions,  whether  as  regards 
th(»  numlxT  of  vows,  the  lightness  with  which  they  were  made,  or  the 
kind  of  things  which  lx*came  their  object.  The  larger  pari  of  the 
Jfishnic  Tractate  on  'Vows'  (^Ni'danm,  in  eleven  chapters)  describes 
what  expressions  were  to  \ye  regarded  as  equivalent  to  vows,  and  what 
would  either  l(»gally  invalidate  and  annul  a  vow,  or  leave  it  binding. 
And  here  we  learn,  that  those  who  were  of  full  age,  and  not  in  a 
pf>sition  of  dependence  (such  as  wives)  would  make  almost  any  kind 
of  vows,  such  as  tliat  they  would  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  not  speak  to 
their  wives  or  chihln^n,  not  have  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  and 
even  tilings  more  wrong  or  foolish — all  of  which  were  solemnly  treated 
as  binding  on  the  consci^^nee.  Similarly,  it  was  not  necessary  to  nse 
the  expn*ss  words  of  vowing.  Not  only  the  word  ^  Qorhan '  [^KorlKm"] — 
*  given  to  (  J(k1  ' — but  any  similar  expression,  such  as  Qanakh,  or  Qonam^ 
(the  latter  also  a  PhcL^nician  expression,  and  probably  an  equivalent  for 
Q^i/tDti,  '  let  it  Ih»  established  ')  would  suffice  ;  the  mention  of  anything 

'  Arrordin^:  to  Ntdar.  10  r/,  the  Kabbis       thn  Ix)nl  '  (I^v.  i.  2),  in  order  that  the 
inveuU-il  thi>  word  iu2iteudo£  *  (Ji/rhan  to       Name  of  God  might  not  be  idly  tftkeo. 
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laid  upon  the  altar  (though  not  of  the  altar  itself),  such  as  the  wood,  CHAP, 
or  the  fire,  would  constitute  a  vow,*  nay,  the  repetition  of  the  form  XX M 
which  generally  followed  on  the  votive  Qonam  or  Qorhan  had  binding 
force,  even  though  not  preceded  by  these  terms.  Thus,  if  a  man  *-« 
said :  '  That  I  eat  or  taste  of  such  a  thing,'  it  constituted  a  vow, 
which  bound  him  not  to  eat  or  taste  it,  because  the  common  formula 
was :  *  Qorban  (or  Qonam)  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  do  such  a  thing,' 
and  the  omission  of  the  votive  word  did  not  invalidate  a  vow,  if  it 
were  otherwise  regularly  expressed.**  »»jcr. 

It  is  in  explaining  this  strange  provision,  intended  both  to  uphold  une  so  from 
the  solemnity  oJF  vows,  and  to  discourage  the  rash  use  of  words,  that    ^^ 
the  Talmud*^  makes  use  of- the  word  *  hand^  in  a  connection  which  •u.s. 
wo  have  supposed  might,  by  association  of  ideas,  have  suggested  to 
Christ  the  contrast  between  what  the  Bible  and  what  the  Rabbis 
rf^irded  as  *  sanctified  hands,'  and  hence  between  the  commands  of 
G(k1  and  the  traditions  of  the  Elders.     For  the  Talmud  explains 
that,  when  a  man  simply  says  :  '  That  (or  if )  I  eat  or  taste  such  a 
thing,'  it  is  imputed  as  a  vow,  and  he  may  not  eat  or  taste  of  it,  *  be- 
cause the  hand  is  on  the  Qorban'** — the  mere  touch  of  Qorban  had  n^DB'O* 
wiuctified  it,  and  put  it  beyond  his  reach,  just  as  if  it  had  lH»on  laid  3T^ 

on  tlie  altar  itsi»lf  Here,  then,  was  a  contrast.  According  to  the  M<i,iineMi 
Kabhis,  the  touch  of  *  a  common '  hand  defiled  God's  good  gift  of 
int^at,  while  the  touch  of  *  a  sanctified  '  hand  in  rash  or  wicked  words 
might  render  it  impossible  to  give  anything  to  a  parent,  and  so 
involve  the  grossest  breach  of  the  Fifth  Commandment!  Such, 
according  to  Rabbinic  Law,  was  the  *  common  '  and  such  the  '  sanctify- 
ing '  touch  of  the    hands — and  did  such   traditionalism    not  truly 

*  make  void  the  Word  of  God  '  ? 

A  few  further  particulars  may  serve  to  set  this  in  clearer  light. 
It  nmst  not  be  thought  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  votive  word 

*  Qorhiin^'  although  meaning  *  a  gift,'  or  *  given  to  God,'  necessarily 
dedicated  a  thing  to  the  Temple.  The  meaning  might  simply  be, 
and  generally  was,  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  like  Qorhan — that  is, 
that  in  regard  to  the  person  or  persons  named,  the  thing  termed  was 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  Qorhan^  laid  on  the  altar,  and  put 
entirely  out  of  their  reach.  For,  althdugh  included  under  the  one 
name,  there  were  really  two  kinds  of  vows  :  those  of  consecration  to 
God,  and  those  of  personal  obligation  ' — and  the  latt«r  were  the  most 
frequent. 

To  continue.     The  legal  distinction  between  a  vow,  an  oath,  and 

>  See  MaimtmUei,  Yad  haChas..  Hilkh.  Nedax.  i.  1,  2. 
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BOOK      *  the  ban/  are  clearly  marked  both  in  reason  and  in  Jewish  Law. 

Ill        The  oath  was  an  absolute,  the  vow  a  conditional  undertaking — their 

'      •      '  difference  being  marked  even  by  this,  that  the  language  of  a  vow  ran 

^3^^  •  thus  :  *  That '  or  *  if '  *  I  or  another  do  such  a  thing,'  '  if  I  eat ;  •  • 

h2^H  while  that  of  the  oath  was  a  simple  affirmation   or   negation,^  *I 

7D1K  K?  ^  shall  not  eat.'  ®     On  the  other  hand,  the  *  ban '  might  refer  to  one  of 

nflL'*  ^        three  things :  those  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  those 

*T«u  dedicated  to  God,  or  else  to  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Sanhedrin.* 

In  any  case  it  was  not  lawful  to  '  ban  '  the  whole  of  one's  property, 

nor  even  one  class  of  one's  property  (such  as  all  one's  sheep),  nor 

yet  what  could  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  be  called  one's  property,  such 

as  a  child,  a  Hebrew  slave,  or  a  purchased  field,  which  had  to  be 

restored  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee ;  while  an  inherited  field,  if  banned, 

would  go  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood.     Similarly,  the 

Law  limited  vows.     Those  intended  to  incite  to  an  act  (as  on  the  part 

of  one  who  sold  a  thing),  or  by  way  of  exaggeration,  or  in  cases  of 

mistake,  and,  lastly,  vows  which  circumstances  rendered  impossible, 

were  declared  null.     To  these  four  classes  the  Mishnah  added  those 

made  to  escape  murder,  robbery,  and  the  exactions  of  the  publican. 

pnn^B*  If  a  vow  was   regarded   as   rash  or  wrong,  attempts  were  made* 

•they open*  to  opeu  a  door  for  repentance.'    Absolutions  from  a  vow  might  be 

'Nedar.ix.     obtained  before  a  *sage,'  or,  in  his  absence,  before  three  laymen,' 

''"*^"*  when  all  obligations  became  null  and  void.     At  the  same  time  the 

•  Chi«. 1. 8     Mishnah*  admits,  that  this  power  of  absolving  from  vows  was  a 

tradition  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,^  since  it  received  little  (or, 

as  Maimonides  puts  it,  no)  support  from  Scripture.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to  such 
vows  of  personal  obligation.  By  these  a  person  might  bind  himself 
in  regard  to  men  or  things,  or  else  put  that  which  was  another's  out 
of  his  own  reach,  or  that  which  was  his  own  out  of  the  reach  of 
another,  and  this  as  completely  as  if  the  thing  or  things  had  been 
Qorhan,  a  gift  given  to  God.  Tlius,  by  simply  sajnng,  *  Qonam,'  or 
*  Qorban,  that  by  which  I  might  be  profited  by  thee,'  a  person  bound 
himself  never  to  touch,  taste,  or  have  anything  that  belonged  to  the 
person  so  addressed.     Similarly,  by  saying  *  Qorban,  that  by  which 

•  Maim(mitir$  n.  s.  Hilk.  Sbobh  vi.  1.  tains  hanging  by  one  hair/  since  Skrrip- 

«  Thi.s    is    ult(>>:ethor  a   ven-   curious  lure  is  saint' on  those  subjects,  while  the 

Mishnal).     It  a<l<!."*  to  the  remark  quoted  traditional  I>aws  arc  many. 

in  the  text  \\  \<  otlHT  siuiiitirsmt  ndmis-  *  On  the  subject  of  Vows  see  also  •The 

sion.  that   tlie  laws  al>oiU  the  SiibUiih,  Temple   and    it^   Services/  pp.  328^^126. 

festive  offerinps,  and  the  malversition  of  The  siudcnt  should  consult  Sijtkre^  P^r. 

things  devoted  to  God  *  are  like  moun-  Mattoth,  pp.  55  6  to  58  b. 
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thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me/  he  would  prevent  the  person  so     CHAP. 

addressed  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  that  which  belonged     XXXI 

to  him.     And  so  stringent  was  the  ordinance,  that  (almost  in  the  '"^ 

words  of  Christ)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  a  vow  was  binding, 

even  if  what  was  vowed  involved  a  breach  of  the  Law.*     It  cannot  be  '  Nedwr.  ;l  t 

denied  that  such  vows,  in  regard  to  parents,  would  be  binding,  and 

that  they  were   actually  made.*      Indeed,  the   question  is  discussed 

in  the  ilishnah  in  so  many  words,  whether  '  honour  of  father  and 

mother  *  **  constituted  a  ground  for  invalidating  a  vow,  and  decided        nnD  * 

in  the  negative  against  a  solitary  dissenting  voice.®     And  if  doubt  .^^^\]^*^i^ 

should  still  exist,  a  case  is  related  in  the  Mishnah,^  in  which  a  father  « Ned^r  v. 

was  thus  shut  out  by  the  vow  of  his  son  from  anything  by  which 

he  might  be  profited  by  him  (n^Ji}  «PM  n?p  v^^  n;ri^).»     Thus  the 

charge  brought  by  Christ  is  in  fullest  accordance  with  the  facts  of 

the  case.     More  than  this,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  by  St.  Mark 

shows  the  most  intimate   knowledge  of  Jewish  customs   and  law. 

For,  the  seemingly  inappropriate  addition  to  our  Lord's  mention  of 

the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  words :  *  He  that  revileth  father  or 

mother,  he  shall  (let  him)   surely  die,'  •  is  not  only  explained  but  '  rx.  xxi 

vindicated  by  the  common  usage  of  the  Rabbis,^  to  mention  along 

with  a  command  the  penalty  attaching  to  its  breiich,  so  as  to  indicate 

the  importance  which  Scripture  attached  to  it.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  words  of  St.  Mark :  *  Qorban  (that  is  to  say,  gift  [viz.,  to  God]) 

that  by  which  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,'  are  a  most  exact 

transcription  into  Greek  of  the  common  formula  of  vowing,  as  given 

in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  ('h  njnj  nnsp  i?-)^).* 

But  Christ  did  not  merely  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  system  of 
traditionalism  in  conjoining  in  the  name  of  religion  the  greatest 
outward  punctiliousness  with  the  grossest  breach  of  real  duty. 
Never,  alas !  was  that  aspect  of  prophecy,  which  in  the  present  saw 
the  future,  more  clearly  vindicated  than  as  the  words  of  Isaiah  to 
Israel  now  appeared  in  their  final  fulfilment :  *  This  people  honoureth 

'  I  can    only  express    auqirise,  that  continued -implying,  that  in  no  circum- 

Wiinteke  should   throw  doubt    upon  it.  stances  could  a  parent  partake  of  any- 

It   is    fully    admitted    by    Lrry^  Targ.  thing  belonging  to  his  son,  if  he  had  pro- 

WSrterb.  sub  ]yy^.  nounced  such  a  vow,  the  only  relaxation 

'  In  this  case  the  son,  desirous  that  being  that  in  case  of  actual  starvation 
bis  father  should  share  in  the  festivities  (Mf  he  have  not  what  to  eat')  the  son  might 
at  his  marriage,  proposed  to  give  to  a  make  a  present  to  a  third  person,  when 
friend  the  court  in  which  the  banquet  the  father  might  in  turn  receive  of  it. 
was  to  be  held  and  the  banquet  itself,  *  Comp.  Wiintchet  ad  loc. 
but  only  for  the  purpose  that  his  father  *  Other  translations  have  been  pro- 
might  eat  and  drink  with  him.  The  posed,  but  the  above  is  taken  from  Nedar. 
propoMl  was  refused  as  Involving  sin,  viii.  7,  with  the  change  only  of  Qonam 
ft&d  the  point  afterwards  diaotutea  and  inta  i^btm. 
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BOOK      Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.     Howbeit,  in  vain 
III        do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for   doctrines   the  commandments  of 
'  men/  ^     But  in  thus  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  the  real  character 

of  traditionalism,  and  setting  Himself  in  open  opposition  to  its  fun- 
damental principles,  the  Christ  enunciated  also  for  the  first  time  the 
fundamental  principle  of  His  own  interpretation  of  the  Law.  That  Law 
was  not  a  system  of  externa'iism,  in  which  outward  things  affected 
the  inner  man.  It  was  moral,  and  addressed  itself  to  man  as  a 
moral  being — to  his  heart  and  conscience.  As  the  spring  of  all 
moral  action  was  within,  so  the  mode  of  affecting  it  would  be  inward. 
Not  from  without  inwards,  but  from  within  outwards :  such  was  the 
principle  of  the  new  Kingdom,  as  setting  forth  the  Law  in  its  fiil- 
ness  and  fulfilling  it.  *  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  *  man, 
that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him  ;  but  the  things  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  man,  those  are  they  that  defile  the^  man.'*  Not 
only  negatively,  but  positively,  was  this  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  practice  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
It  is  in  this  essential  contrariety  of  principle,  rather  than  in  any 
details,  that  the  .unspeakable  difference  between  Christ  and  all  con- 
temporary teachers  appears.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  For,  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Christ  concerning  that  which  entereth  from  without 
and  that  which  cometh  from  within,  covers,  in  its  full  application, 
not  only  the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic 
Law,  but  touches  far  deeper  and  permanent  questions,  affecting  not 
only  tlh'  Jew,  but  all  men  and  to  all  times. 

As  we  read  it,  the  discussion,  to  which  such  full  reference  has 
been  made,  had  taken  place  between  the  Scri.bes  and  the  Lord,  while 
tht'  multitude  perhaps  stood  aside.  But  when  enunciating  the  grand 
principle*  of  what  constituted  real  defilement,  *  He  called  to  Him  the 
•eiMatt.  multitude.'*  It  was  probably  while  pursuing  their  way  to  Caper- 
st^'iurk  TiL  nauni,  when  this  conversation  had  taken  place,  that  His  disciples  after- 
wards reported,  that  the  Pharisees  had  been  offended  by  that  saying 
of  His  to  the  muititude.  Even  this  implies  the  weakness  of  the 
disciples  :  that  they  were  not  only  influenced  by  the  good  or  evil 
opinion  of  these  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  but  in  some  measure 
sympathised  with  their  views.  All  this  is  quite  natural,  and,  as 
bringing  In'fore  us  real,  not  imaginary  persons,  so  fiir  evidential  of 
the  narrative.      The  answer  which  the  Lord  gave  the  disciples  bore  a 


*  Tli«*  <|in»t.ition  is  a  *Tarjkjuiii/ whi«l» 
in  tli«-  la>i  rlaa>i'  fi»llow.s  almudt  cut  inly 
the  LXX. 


*  Mark  the  dofinito  article. 
"  Tlie  wonls  in  St.  Mark  vii.  16  are  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity. 
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•  twofold  aspect :  that  of  solemn   warning  concerning  the  inevitable      CHAP 
fate  of  every  plant  which  God  had  not  planted,  and  that  of  warning      XXXI 
concerning  the  character  and  issue  of  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  being   ^^      ' 
the  leadership  of  the  blind  by  the  blind,*  which  must  end  in  ruin  to 
both. 

But  even  so  the  words  of  Christ  are  represented  in  the  Gospel  as 
sounding  strange  and  difficult  to  the  disciples — so  truthful  and  natural 
is  the  narrative.  But  they  were  earnest,  genuine  men ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  home  in  Capernaum,  Peter,  as  the  most  courageous 
of  them,  broke  the  reserve — half  of  fear  and  half  of  reverence — which, 
despite  their  necessary  familiarity,  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  Master  and  His  disciples.  And  the  existence  of  such  reverential 
reserve  in  such  circumstances  appears,  the  more  it  is  considered,  yet 
another  evidence  of  Christ's  Divine  Character,  just  as  the  implied 
allusion  to  it  in  the  narrative  is  another  undesigned  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.  And  so  Peter  would  seek  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  an  explanation  of  what  still  seemed  to  him  only  parabolic 
in  the  Master's  teaching.  He  received  it  in  the  fullest  manner. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  part  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  which 
accorded  with  the  higher  views  of  the  Rabbis.  Tliose  sins  which 
Christ  set  before  them  as  sins  of  the  outward  and  inward  man,*  and 
of  what  connects  the  two :  our  relation  to  others,  were  the  outcome 
of  *  evil  thoughts.'  And  this,  at  least,  the  Rabbis  also  taught ;  ex- 
plaining, with  much  detail,  how  the  heart  was  alike  the  source  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  good  and  of  evil  thoughts,  loved  and 
hated,  envied,  lusted  and  deceived,  proving  each  statement  from 
Scripture.*  But  never  before  could  they  have  realised,  that  anything  •Miiir.on 
entering  from  without  could  not  defile  a  man.  Least  of  all  could 
they  perceive  the  final  inference  which  St.  Mark  long  afterwards 
derived  from  this  teaching  of  the  Lord :  *  2'Aw  llti  said,  making  all 
meats  clean.'  **  *  »» nt.  Mark 


*  Both  thcite  sayinpt  seem  to  have  been  calumnious  and  evil  speaking  about  our 
proverbial  at   the   time,  although   I  am  fellow- men. 

not  able  to  quote  any  passage  in  Jewish  ■  1  have  accepted  this  rendering  of  the 

writings  in  which  tht^y  occur  in  exactly  wonls,  first  propounde<l  by  St.  Chrysostom, 

the  same  form.  and  now  adopte<l   in   the    Revise<l  Ver- 

*  In  St.  Mark  vii.  21  these  outcomings  sion,  although  not  without  much  niLs- 
of  *  evil  thoiights  '  are  arranged  in  three  giving.  For  there  is  strong  object  ion  to  it 
groujwof  four,  characterises!  as  in thetext;  from  the  JewLsh  w^a  and  views.  The 
while  in  St.  Matt.  xv.  19  tho  order  of  the  statement  in  Her.  61  a,  last  line,  *The 
ten  ooiumandments  seems  folIowe<l.  Tlie  oesophagus  which  causeth  to  enter  and 
ncxMHint  of  St.  Mark  is  the  fuller.  InlK)th  which  «i.steth  out  all  manner  of  meat, 
account"  the  expression  'blasphemy*  (^2K0  ^^D  ^D  K*V1D1  DODD  Oen) 
(aAoir<^i,u.a)  nndennl  in  the  lU' vised  seems  to  imply  that  M/"  in/rrf*  i*/"  ^m^ 
Version  by  'railing  -seems  to  refer  to  f^ere  a  prwerlnal  expreuion.    the  Tal- 


vii.  19. 1 
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BOOK  Yet  another  time  had  Peter  to  learn  that  lesson,  when  his  resist** 

lU  ance  to  the  teaching  of  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven 
'  '  ~^  was  silenced  by  this :  '  What  God  hath  cleansed,  make  not  thou 
Acts  X.  14  common/  *  Not  only  the  spirit  of  legalism,  but  the  very  terms 
*  common  '  (in  reference  to  the  unwashen  hands)  and  *  making  clean ' 
are  the  same.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  the  vision  of  Peter  was 
real,  and  not,  as  negative  criticism  would  have  it,  invented  so  as  to 
make  an  imaginary  Peter — Apostle  of  the  Jews — speak  and  act  like 
Paul.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  correspondence  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression would  seem,  indeed,  inexplicable ;  on  the  former,  the  Peter, 
who  has  had  that  vision,  is  telling  through  St.  Mark  the  teaching 
that  underlay  it  all,  and,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it,  drawing  from 
it  the  inference  which  he  understood  not  at  the  time  :  ^  This  He  said, 
making  all  meats  clean.' 

A  most  difficult  lesson  this  for  a  Jew,  and  for  one  like  Peter,  nay, 
for  us  all,  to  learn.  And  still  a  third  time  had  Peter  to  learn  it, 
when,  in  his  fear  of  the  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem,  he  made  that 
common  which  God  had  made  clean,  had  care  of  the  unwashen  hands, 
but  forgot  that  the  Lord  had  made  clean  all  meats.  Terrible,  indeed, 
must  have  been  that  contention  which  followed  between  Paul  and 
Peter.  Eighteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  that  fatal  strife  i^  still 
the  ground  of  theological  contention  against  the  truth.*  Eighteen 
centuries,  and  within  the  Church  also  the  strife  still  continues. 
Brethren  sharply  contend  and  are  separated,  because  they  will  insist 
on  that  as  of  necessity  which  should  be  treated  as  of  indifference: 
bt^cjiuso  of  the  not  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  forgetful  that  He 
has  made  all  meats  clean  to  him  who  is  inwardly  and  spiritually 
cleansexl. 

mudlc  idea  is  Itased  on  the  curious  physio-  that  the  strange  word  di^Zp^p^  rendered 

logit^il  notion  (Midr.  on  Kccles.  vii.  19),  both    in    the    A.V.    and    the    R.V.   by 

that  t lie  focxl  |»assed  from  the  (esophagus  *  draught/   seems   to  correspond  to  the 

tirst    into   the    larger  intestine  ( ///'wxri,  liabbinic      Aphitha     (K^I'DK)*     which 

DD!Dn.    perhaps  =  omasftm),    where    the  /^r//  renders    by    'the  fioor  of  a  stable 

fiMxl  was  s'.ipjKised  to  be  crushed  as  in  a  formed  by  the  excrements  of  the  animals 

mill    (Vayyik  U.   4;   18;  .Midr.  on  Eccl.  which   are  sojiked   and  stamped   into  a 

xii.  :\),  nn<\  ilu-nce  only,  through  various  liard  mjuss.' 

orj^'ans.  into  the  stomach  pro|K;r.     (As  re-  '  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 

gard>  the  pnu-oss  in  animals,  see  Lt'wy-  reasoning  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  of 

iithu,  Zool.    d.  Talm.    pp.  37-<()  )     (The  kindrc*!  negjitive  theology  is  based  on  a 

pjissiige    frtmi    Her.    01    a    lias    been    »o  sup|K>sed  (Contrariety  between  the  Petrine 

renderrd  by  Wun<chf,  in  his  note  on  St.  an«i    Pauline    direction,   and    that    this 

Matt.  XV.  17,  as  to  U'  in  part.s  well  nigh  ngnin  is  chiefly  Ix'iscd  on  the  occurreDOt 

oniutclligible.)     It  may  iiitervcit  students  in  Autioeh  recorded  in  Qal.  ii-  11  4ca 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

m  GKKAT  CRISIS  IN  POPULAR  FEBLING—THE  LAST  DISCOURSISS  IN  THB 
SYNAGOGUE  OF  CAPERNAUM— CHRIST  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE— *  WILL  YB 
ALSO  GO  AWAYT 

(St.  John  vi  22-71.)* 

The  narrative  now  retnms  to  those  who,  on  the  previous  evening,     cHAP. 
had,  after  the  miraculous  meal,  been  *  sent  away  '  to  their  homes,     xxxn 

We  remember,  that  this  had  been  after  an  abortive  attempt  on  their    ^-"-* 

part  to  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him  theit  Messiah-King.  We 
can  understand  how  the  effectual  resistance  of  Jesus  to  their  purpose 
not  only  weakened,  but  in  great  measure  neutralised,  the  effect 
of  the  miracle  which  they  had  witnessed.  In  fact,  we  look  upon 
this  check  as  the  first  turning  of  the  tide  of  popular  enthusi'ism. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  ideas  and  expectations  of  an  altogether 
external  character  those  men  connected  with  the  Messiah  of  their 
dreams.  At  last,  by  some  miracle  more  notable  even  than  the  giving 
of  the  Manna  in  the  wilderness,  enthusiasm  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  thousands  were  determined  to  give  up  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  Passover,  and  then  and  there  proclaim  the  Galilean 
Teacher  Isniel's  King.  If  He  were  the  Messiah,  such  was  His  right- 
ful title.  Why  then  did  He  so  strenuously  and  effectually  resist  it  ? 
In  ignorance  of  His  real  views  concerning  the  Kingship,  they  would 
naturally  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  from  fear,  from  misgiving, 
from  want  of  belief  in  Himself.  At  any  rate,  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  Who  would  not  be  IsraeVs  King.  Enthusiasm  of  this  kind, 
once  repressed,  could  never  be  kindled  again.  Henceforth  there  was 
continuous  misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  defection  among  former 
adherents,  growing  into  opposition  and  hatred  unto  death.  Even 
to  those  who  took  not  this  position,  Jesus,  His  Words  and  Works, 
were  henceforth  a  constant  mysterj'.*     And  so  it  came,  that  the  mom- 

*  It  is  specially  requested,  that  this  of  the  fate  of  Elijah  Jon  the  morning 
chapter  be  read  along  with  the  text  of  nfter  the  miracle  on  Mount  Carmel.  But 
Bcnpture.  how  different  the  bearing  of  Christ  from 

*  We  are  here  Involuntarily  reminded  that  of  th^  grei^t  Fropuet ! 
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BOOK      ing  after  the  miraculous  meal  found  the  vast  majority  of  those  wlio 
III        had  been  fed,  either  in  their  homes  or  on  their  pilgrim-way  to  the 
^,  l^issover  at  Jerusalem.     Only  comparatively  few  came  back  to  seek 

Him,  where  they  had  eaten  bread  at  His  Hand.  And  even  to  them, 
as  the  aft^er-conversation  shows,  Jesus  was  a  mystery.  They  could 
not  disbelieve,  and  yet  they  could  not  believe ;  and  they  sought  both 
'  a  sign '  to  guide,  and  an  explanation  to  give  them  its  understand- 
ing. Yet  out  of  them  was  there  such  selection  of  grace,  that  all 
that  the  Father  had  given  would  reach  Him,  and  that  they  who, 
by  a  personal  act  of  believing  choice  and  by  determination  of  con- 
viction, would  come,  should  in  no  wise  be  rejected  of  Him. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  those  who,  on 
the  morning  after  the  meal,  came  to  seek  Jesus,  which  alone  explains 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  interview  at  Capernaum.  As  we 
read  it :  'the  day  following,  the  multitude  which  stood  on  the  other 
[the  eastern]  side  of  the  sea '  '  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither 

•  ft. t2,24     His  disciples.'*     But  of  two  facts  they  were  cognisant.     They  knew 

that,  on  the  evening  before,  only  one  boat  had  come  over,  bringing 
Jt»sus  and  His  disciples  ;  and  that  Jesus  had  not  returned  in  it  with 
His  disciples,  for  they  had  seen  them  depart,  while  Jesus  remained  to 
dismiss  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  they  probably  imagined, 
that  Christ  had  returned  on  foot  by  land,  being,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  the  miracle  of  that  night.  But  the  wind  which  had  been  contrary 
to  the  disciples,  had  also  driven  over  to  the  eastern  shore  a  number 
of  fisliiuir-boats  from  Tiberias  (and  this  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
confirnuitions  of  the  narrative).  These  they  now  hired,  and  came 
to  Ca})ernaum,  making  inquiry  for  Jesus.  Whether  on  that  Friday 
afternoon  they  went  to  meet  Him  on  His  way  from  Gennesaret 
(which  th(*  wording  of  St.  John  vi.  25  makes  likely),  or  awaited  Hia 
arrival  at  Capernaum,  is  of  little  importance.  Similarly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dfterniine  whether  the  conversation  and  outlined  address 
of  Christ  t(K)k  place  on  one  or  partly  on  several  occasions:  on  the 
Friday  aftern(X)n  and  Sabbath  morning,  or  only  on  the  Sabbatli.  All 
•St. John      that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  hid  part  (at  any  rate**)  was 

•  T.r. :»        spoken  *  in  Synatrogu«\  a^  He  taught  in  Capernaum.'*^     It  has  been 

Wfll   observed,   that   *  there   are   evident   breaks  after  verse  40  and 

verst*  51/*      Probably  the  succession  of  events  may  have  been,  that 

<▼;. 5.VC.1      pjirt  of  what  is  htTe  recorded  by  St.  John**  had  taken  place  when 

•  vT.s-i-M     thosr  from  acToss  the  Lake  had  first  met  Jesus;*  part  on  the  way 
•?T.4i  ftj      to,  and  entering,  the  Synagogue ;  '  and  part  as  what  He  spoke  in  Hid 

>   Wfitcoit,  lid  loc. 
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Discourse,*  and  then  aft^r  the  defection  of  some  of  His  former  dis-     CHAP, 
ciples.**     But  we   can  only  suggest  such  an   arrangement,  since    it     XXXII 
would   have   been    quite   consistent  with  Jewish  practice,  that   the  ^      ^^^ 
greater^  part  should  have  taken  place  in  the   Synagogue  itself,  the  b  ^.  ei-w 
Jewish  questions   and   objections   representing   either   an   irregular 
running  commentary  on  His  Words,  or  expressions  during  breaks  in, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of,  His  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  a  primary  requirement,  that,  what  Christ  is 
report^  to  have  spoken,  should  appear  suited  to  His  hearers  :  such  as 
would  appeal  to  what  they  knew,  such  also  as  they  could  understand. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view,  even  while  admitting  that  the  Evangelist 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  light  of  much  later  and  fuller  knowledge, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  there  may 
be  breaks  and  omissions  in  the  reported,  as  compared  with  the  original 
Discourse,  which,  if  supplied,  would  make  its  understanding  much 
easier  to  a  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Tlie  Discourse  in  question  was  delivered 
in  the  city,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  Christ's  great 
miracles,  and  the  centre  of  His  t<?aching,  and  in  the  Synagogue,  built 
by  the  good  Centurion,  and  of  which  Jairus  was  the  chief  ruler. 
Here  we  have  the  outward  and  inward  conditions  for  even  the  most 
advanced  teaching  of  Christ.  Again,  it  was  delivered  under  twofold 
moral  conditions,  to  which  we  may  expect  the  Discourse  of  Christ  to 
be  adapted.  For,  first,  it  was  after  that  miraculous  feeding  which 
had  raised  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  also 
at\er  that  chilling  disappointment  of  their  Judaistic  hopes  in  Christ's 
utmost  resistance  to  His  Messianic  proclamation.  ITiey  now  came 
*  se(»king  for  Jesus,*  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  knew  not 
what  to  nuike  of  those,  to  them,  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
facts;  they  came,  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  without 
seeing  in  them  ' signs.'*  And  therefore  they  came  for  such  a  '  sign  '  «Ter.90 
as  tiiey  could  pt»rceive,  and  for  such  teaching  in  interpretation  of  it 
as  they  could  understand.  They  were  outwardly — by  what  had 
happened — prepared  for  the  very  highest  teaching,  to  which  the 
preceding  events  had  led  up,  and  therefore  they  must  receive  such, 
if  any.  I^ut  they  were  not  inwardly  prepared  for  it,  and  theivfore 
they  could  not  understand  it.  Secondly,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  we  must  n^member  that  two  high  points  had  been  reaclunl — by 
the  peo])le,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah-King ;  by  the  ship's  coin])auy, 
that  He  wius  the  Son  of  God.  However  imperfectly  these  truths  may 
have  Ixvn  upprcheaded,  yet  the  teaching  of  Christ,  if  it  was  to  be  pro- 
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gressive,  must  start  from  them,  and  then  point  onwards  and  upwards. 
In  this  expectation  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  And  if,  by  the  side 
of  all  this,  we  shall  find  allusions  to  peculiarly  Jewish  thoughts  and 
views,  these  will  not  only  confirm  the  Evangelic  narrative,  bat  furnish 
adUitional  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  The  question  * :  '  Rabbi,  when  earnest  Thou  hither  ? '  with  which 
they  from  the  eastern  shore  greeted  Jesus,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
perplexed  about,  and  that  some  perhaps  had  heard  a  vague  romour  of 
the  miracle  of,  His  return  to  the  western  shore.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  that  unhealthy  craving  for  the  miraculous  which  the  Lord  had  so 
sharply  to  reprove.  In  His  own  words  :  they  sought  Him  not  because 
they  ^  saw  signs,'  but  because  they  *  ate  of  the  loaves,*  and,  in  their 
coarse  love  for  the  miraculous,  '  were  filled.'  *  What  brought  them, 
was  not  that  they  had  discerned  either  the  higher  meaning  of  that 
miracle,  or  the  Son  of  God,  but  those  carnal  Judaistic  expectancies 
which  had  led  them  to  proclaim  Him  King.  What  they  waited  for, 
was  a  Kingdom  of  God — not  in  righteousness,  joy,  and  peaoe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  meat  and  drink — a  kingdom  with  miraculous 
wilderness-banquets  to  Israel,  and  coarse  miraculous  triumphs  over 
the  Gentiles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  Messianic  banquet  which 
a  sensuous  realism  expected,  or  of  the  achievements  for  which  it 
looked,  every  figure  in  which  prophets  had  clothed  the  brightness  of 
those  days  was  first  literalised,  and  then  exaggerated,  till  the  most 
glorious  |KX'tic  descriptions  became  the  most  repulsively  incongruous 
caricatures  of  spiritual  Messianic  expectancy.  The  fruit-trees  were 
every  day,  or  at  least  every  week  or  two,  to  yield  their  riches,  the 
fields  their  harvests ;  ^  the  grain  was  to  stand  like  palm  trees,  and  to 
be  reape<l  and  winnowed  without  labour.^  Similar  blessings  were  to 
visit  the  vine ;  ordinary  trees  would  bear  like  fruit  trees,  and  every 
produce,  of  every  clime,  would  be  found  in  Palestine  in  such  abundance 
and  luxuriance  as  only  the  wildest  imtigination  could  conceive. 

Sudi  wen^  the  carnal  thoughts  about  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom 
of  those  who  sought  Jesus  beciiuse  they  ^  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filU'd.'  Wliat  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  Christ,  as  He  pointed 
them  ii\mi  tin*  st'areh  for  aurh  meat  to  '  work  for  the  meat  which  He 
would  givt-  ^n^•^l,'  not  jis  a  niert»ly  Jewish  Messiah,  but  as  *the  Son 
of  Man/  And  y«*t,  in  uttering  this  strange  truth,  Jesus  could  appeal 
to  something' tln*y  knew  when  He  added,  *  for  Him  the  Father  hath 
sealed,  even   G(k1/     The  words,  which  seem  almost  inexplicable  in 

*  Tftnon    Wcftr/>*t  rotrg  tbo   iitpn(l(<l      a'ly,  "  wen»  patisfled  with  food  M  anilUftlF 
realiflm  la  iU«  choiu»  ot  wortU:  *  Liter-      with  fodder  "'^^x^R^^t^^^** 
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this  connection,  become  clear  when  we  remember  that  this  was   a     CHAP, 
well-known  Jewish  expression.     According  to  the  Rabbis,  *  the  seal     XXXII 
of  God  was  Truth  (AeMeTH),'  the  three  letters  of  which  this  word  ^""    '    ^ 
is  composed  in  Hebrew  (nOK)  being,  as  was   significantly   pointed 
out,  respectively  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the   last  letters   of  the 
alphabet.*    Thus  the  words  of  Christ  would  convey  to  His  hearers  •Jer.sanh. 
that  for  the  real  meat,  which  would  endure  to  eternal  life — for  the  R.  8i' 
better  Messianic  banquet — they  must  come  to  Him,  because  God  had 
impressed  upon  Him  His  own  seal  of  truth,  and  bo  authenticated  His 
Teaching  and  Mission. 

In  passing,  we  mark  this  as  a  Jewish  allusion,  which  only  a  Jewish 
writer  (not  an  Ephesian  Gospel)  would  have  recorded.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  It  almost  seems  like  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light — as  if  they  were  putting  their  hand  to  this  Divine  Seal,  when 
they  now  ask  Him  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  work  the  Works  of 
God?  Yet  strangely  refracted  seems  this  ray  of  light,  when  they 
connect  the  Works  of  God  with  their  own  doing.  And  Christ  directed 
them,  as  before,  only  more  clearly,  to  Himself.  To  work  the  Works  of 
God  they  must  riot  dc,  but  believe  in  Him  Whom  God  had  sent. 
Their  twofold  error  consisted  in  imagining,  that  they  could  work 
the  Works  of  God,  and  this  by  some  doing  of  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christ  would  have  taught  them  that  these  Works  of  God 
were  independent  of  man,  and  that  they  would  be  achieved  through 
man's  faith  in  the  Mission  of  the  Christ. 

2.  As  it  impresses  itself  on  our  minds,  what  now  follows  **  took  »» st.  John 

.  .  tI  30-S6 

place  at  a  somewhat  different  time — perhaps  on  the  way  to  the 
Synagogue.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  the  lintel  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  it  bears  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  ornamented  with  a  flowing 
pattern  of  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.'  Here  then  were  the 
outward  emblems,  which  would  connect  themselves  with  the  Lord's 
teaching  on  that  day.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
the  '  desert  place '  the  evening  before,  and  the  Messianic  thoughts 
which  clustered  around  it,  would  naturally  suggest  to  their  minds 
remembrance  of  the  manna.  That  manna,  which  was  Angels'  food, 
distilled  (as  they  imagined)  from  the  upper  light,  *  the  dew  from 
above '^ — miraculous  food,  of  all  manner  of  taste,  and  suited  to  ever}*  «Yon»76t 
age,  according  to  the  wish  or  condition  of  him  who  ate  it,**  but  bitter-  « shem.  a. 
ness  to  Gentile  palates — they  expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  again 
bom  heaven.     For,  all  that  the  first  deliverer,  Moses,  had  done,  the 

>  Comp.  •  Sketches  of  Jewbh  Social  Life,'  pp.  256,  267. 
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second — Messiah — would  also  do.*  And  here,  over  their  Synagogue, 
was  the  pot  of  manna — symbol  of  what  God  had  done,  earnest  of  what 
the  Messiah  would  do :  that  pot  of  manna,  which  was  now  among 
the  things  hidden,  but  which  Elijah,  when  he  came,  would  restore 
again ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  real  sign.  In  their  view  the  events  of  yester- 
day must  lead  up  to  some  such  sign,  if  they  had  any  real  meaning. 
They  had  been  told  to  believe  on  Him,  as  the  One  authenticat-ed 
by  (lod  witli  the  seal  of  Truth,  and  Who  would  give  them  meat  to 
eti^rnal  life.  By  what  sign  would  Christ  corroborate  His  assertion, 
that  they  might  see  and  believe?  What  work  would  He  do  to 
vindicate  His  claim  ?  Their  fathers  had  eaten  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness. T<i  understand  tlie  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  implied  but  not  fully 
expressed,  as  also  the  answer  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
(what  forms  another  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
(Jos pel),  that  it  was  the  oft  and  most  anciently  expressed  opinion 
that,  although  God  had  given  them  this  bread  out  of  heaven,  yet  it 
wjus  given  through  the  merits  of  Moses,  and  ceased  with  his  death.** 
This  the  Jews  had  probably  in  view,  when  they  asked :  *  What 
work(»st  Thou  ? ' ;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  Christ's  emphatic 
assertion,  that  it  was  iioi  Moses  who  gave  Israel  that  bread.  And 
tlien  by  what,  with  all  reverence,  may  still  be  designated  a  peculiarly 
Jewish  turn  of  reasoning — such  as  only  those  familiar  with  Jewish 
literature  can  fully  appreciate  (and  which  none  but  a  Jewish  reporter 
would  have  inserted  in  his  Gospel) — the  Saviour  makes  quite  different, 
yet  to  them  familiar,  application  of  the  manna.  Moses  had  not  given 
it  —his  merits  had  not  procured  it — but  His  Father  gave  them  the 
true  bread  out  of  heaven.  ^  For,'  as  He  explained,  *  the  bread  of  God 
is  that  •  which  com(»th  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
worhl.*  Again,  this  very  Rabbinic  tradition,  which  described  in  such 
glowing  langinige  th(»  wonders  of  that  manna,  also  further  explained 
its  other  and  real  mt»aning  to  Im>,  that  if  Wisdom  said,  'Eat  of  my 
bread  and  drink  of  my  wine,*  °  it  indicated  that  the  manna  and 
the  niiniculous  water-supply  wen^  thi^  sequence  of  Israel's  receiving 
tlie  Law  and  the  (Jonunandments** — for  the  real  bread  from  heaven 
was  theLaw.«' 

•  Not  JIM  in  tho  A.V.  of^  vrr.  H.T  :  •  llo 
\Vhi<li  (niiM-tli  «l<»wii  fniiii  lioavon.'  Tlir 
alt«'nition  in  inf».-«t  iiiiiM»rtant  in  th««  arr'«- 
iniuit  a»»  a<l<lrf^«»ftl  tn  tlir  .l«'»  •» ;  tin- nruj 
th«;y  c*)uM  uiHltTMtand  aiul  wuuUl  ii<iiiiit, 
Dot  iM  the  other. 
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It  was  an  appeal  which  the  Jews  understood,  and  to  which  they     CHAP, 
could  not  but   respond.     Yet  the  mood  was  brief.     As  Jesus,  in     XXXII 
answer  to  the  appeal  that  He  would  evermore  give  them  this  bre^d, 
once  more  directed  them  to  Himself — from  works  of  men  to  the 
Works  of  God  and  to  faith — the  passing  gleam  of  spiritual  hope  had 
already  died  out,  for  they  had  seen  Him  and  *  yet  did  not  believe.' 

With  these  words  of  mingled  sadness  and  judgment,  Jesus  turned 
away  from  His  questioners.  The  solemn  sayings  which  now  followed  *  "f  ^/^° 
could  not  have  been  spoken  to,  and  they  would  not  have  b^^n  under- 
fito<xl  by,  the  multitude.  And  accordingly  we  find  that,  when  the 
ccmversation  of  the  Jews  is  once  more  introduced,**  it  takes  up  the  «»Ter.  41 
thn»ad  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  when  Jesus  spake  of  Himself  as 
the  Brejwl  Which  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Had  they  heard 
what,  in  our  view,  Jesus  spake  only  to  His  disciples,  their  objections 
would  have  been  to  more  than  merely  the  incongruity  of  Christ's 
claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.* 

3.  Regarding  these  words  of  Christ,  then,  as  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, there  is  rt^ally  nothing  in  them  l)eyond  their  standpoint,  though 
they  open  views  of  the  far  horizon.  They  had  the  experience  of  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  there,  at  Capernaum,  of  Jairus' 
daughter.  Besides,  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  might 
perhaps  not  be  quite  strange  nor  new  to  them  as  Jews — although 
not  commonly  received — that  He  would  at  the  end  of  the  world  raise 
the  pious  dead.'  Indeed,  one  of  th'e  names  given  to  the  Messiah — 
that  of  Yiimon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17  *^ — has  by  some  been  de-  'Sanh-sss 
rived  from  this  verj^  expectancy.^  Again,  He  had  said,  that  it  was  'Midwhon 
not  any  liaw,  but  His  Person,  that  was  the  bread  which  came  down  Pirk/'.dcR.* 
from  heaven,  and  gave  life,  not  to  Jews  only,  but  unto  the  world —  Lemb.  p.'s96 
and  they  had  seen  Him  and  believed  not.  But  none  the  less  would 
the  loving  purpose  of  God  be  accomplished  in  the  totality  of  His  true 
people,  and  its  joyous  reality  be  experienced  by  every  individual 
among  them  :  *  All  that  [the  total  number,  irdp  o]  which  the  Father 
giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me  [shall  reach  Me^],  and  him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  [the  coming  one  to  Me]  I  will  not  cast  out  out- 
side.' What  follows  is  merely  the  carrying  out  in  all  directions,  and 
to  its  fullest  consequences,  of  this  twofold  fundamental  principle. 
The  totality  of  the  God-given  would  really  reach  Him,  despite  all 

*  Aft<?r  having  arrived  at  this  conclu-  general,  sec  vol.  i.  p.  633,  where  the  qnes- 
sion,  I  tind  that  Canon  }yr*tcott  has  ex-  tion  of  Jewish  belief  on  that  subject  is 
prcflscil  the  same  views,  and  I  rejoice  in      discussed. 

being  fortideil  by  so  great  an  authority.  "  So  Canon  Westcatt ;  and  also  OtniH 

*  Bat  not  here  and  there  one  dead.    In      ad  loa 
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BOOK     hindrances,  for  the  object  of  His  Coming  was  to  do  the  Will  of  His 
III        Father ;  and  those  who  came  would  not  be  cast  outside,  for  the  Will 

'  *  ^  of  Him  that  had  sent  Him,  and  which  He  had  come  to  do,  was  that 
of  '  tJie  all  which  He  has  given  '  Him,  He  *  should  not  lose  anything 
out  of  this,  but  raise  it  up  in  the  last  day.'  Again,  the  totality — the 
all — would  rcach  Him,  since  it  was  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Him 
*  that  everyone  (Tray)  who  intently  looketh  *  at  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  Him,  should  have  eternal  life ; '  and  the  coming  ones  would  not 
be  cast  outside,  since  this  was  His  undertaking  and  promise  as  the 
Christ  in  regard  to  each :  ^  And  raise  him  up  will  I  at  the  last 
day/* 

Although  these  wonderful  statements  reached  in  their  full  mean- 
ing far  beyond  the  present  horizon  of  His  disciples,  and  even  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  later  revelation  and  Christian  knowledge,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  could  have  seemed  absolutely  strange  or  un- 
intelligible to  those  who  heard  them.  Given  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  and  His  Mission  by  the  Father ;  given  experience  of 
what  He  had  done,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy of  what  the  Messiah  would  do  in  the  last  day  ;  and  all  this 
directed  or  corrected  by  the  knowledge  concerning  His  work  which 
His  teaching  had  imparted,  and  the  words  were  intelligible  and  moi(<t 
suitable,  even  though  they  would  not  convey  to  them  all  that  they 
mean  to  us.  If  so  seemingly  incongruous  an  illustration  might  be 
used,  they  looked  through  a  telescope  that  was  not  yet  drawn  out, 
and  saw  the  same  objects,  though  quite  diminutively  and  far  other- 
wise than  we,  as  gradually  the  hand  of  Time  has  drawn  out  fully  that 
through  which  lK)th  they  and  we,  who  believe,  intently  gaze  on  the 
Son. 

rt  4i^i"  ^'  ^^'  l*^^  "*^^  follows  ^  is  again  spoken  to  *  the  Jews,'  and  may 

have  oc*curr(»d  just  as  they  wt^re  entering  the  Synagogue.  To  those 
spiritually  unenlightencnl,  the  point  of  difficulty  seemed,  how  Christ 
could  claim  to  Ix*  the  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  Making  the 
largest  allowance.  His  known  ]>arentage  and  enrly  history  '  forbade 
anythinjr  like  a  literal  interpretation  of  His  Words.  But  this  in- 
ability to  understand,  ever  brings  out  the  high\^t  teaching  of  Christ. 
We  note  the  analogous  fact,  and  even  tin*  analogous  teaching,  in  the 

*  Mark  the  siHTial  inoaninp  of  Ofafpuv,  j>ortant  facts  in  the  historj'  of  Jestus  are 

as  pro\iously  irxi)!.'^!!*^!.  noithor  ihio  to  ignorance  of  them  on  the 

«  This  is'not  narnilc<l  in  the   Fourth  i«irt  of  th«*  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

CoNprl.      Hut    alhisioiw   like   this   cover  nor  to   the  <h'.sire  \o  express  br  silence 

the  whole   early   history   of  Jesus,  and  his  <lis.scnt  from  the  accounts  oi'the  8jn- 

pfovo  that  omUiiions  of    the  uiokt   ini-  optists. 
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case  ot*  Nicodemns.* '  Only,  his  was  the  misunderstanding  of  igno-  CHAP, 
ranee,  theirs  of  wilful  reeistance  to  His  Manifestation ;  and  so  the  X^^^ 
tone  towards  them  was  other  than  to  the  Rabbi. 

Yet  we  also  mark,  that  what  Jesus  now  spake  to  *  the  Jews '  was 
the  same  in  substance,  though  different  in  application,  from  what 
He  had  just  uttered  to  the  disciples.  This,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  Messianic  prediction  of  the  Resurrection,  but  even  in  what  He 
pronounced  as  the  judgment  on  their  murmuring.  The  words  :  *  No 
man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him,'  present  only  the  converse  aspect  of  those  to  the  disciples :  *  All 
that  which  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me,  and  him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  For,  far  from  being 
a  judgment  on,  it  would  have  been  an  excuse  of,  Jewish  unbelief, 
and,  indeed,  entirely  discordant  with  all  Christ's  teaching,  if  the  in- 
ability to  come  were  regarded  as  other  than  personal  and  moral, 
springing  from  man's  ignorance  and  opposition  to  spiritual  things. 
No  man  can  come  to  the  Christ— such  is  the  condition  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  that  coming  to  Christ  as  a  disciple  is,  not  an  out- 
ward, but  an  inward,  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impossibility — 
except  the  Father  *  draw  him.'  And  this,  again,  not  in  the  sense  of 
any  constraint,  but  in  that  of  the  personal,  moral,  loving  influence 
and  revelation,  to  which  Christ  afterwards  refers  when  He  saith  : 
*And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Myself.'^  »st.Joiia 

Nor  did  Jesus,  even  while  uttering  these  high,  entirely  un-Jewish 
truths,  forget  that  He  was  speaking  thenf  to  Jews.     Tlie  appeal  to 
their  own  Prophets  was  the  more  telling,  that  Jewish  tradition  also 
applied  these  two  prophecies  (Is.  liv.  13  j  Jer.  xxxi.  34)  to  the  teach- 
ing by  God  in  the  Messianic  Age.*^'     But  the  explanation  of  the  •u.ut.u 
manner  and  issue  of  God's  teaching  was  new  :  *  Everyone  that  hath   wonoen. 
heard  from  the  Father,  and  learned,  cometh  unto  Me.'     And  this,  not  Jwwn.  ixxL 
by  some  external  or  realistic  contact  with  God,  such  as  they  regarded  toi.  lup. 
that  of  Moses  in  the  past,  or  expected  for  themselves  in  the  latter 
days ;  only  *  He  Which  is  from  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father.'     But 
even  this  might  sound  general  and  without  exclusive  reference  to 
Christ.     So,  also,  might  this  statement  seem:  *  He  that  believeth* 
hath  eternal  life.'     Not  so  the  final  application,  in  which  the  subject  was 
carried  to  its  ultimate  bearing,  and  all  that  might  have  seemed  general 

*  (^anon  Wrstcott  has  called  attention      times,  see  the  Appendix  on  Messianic  pas- 
te this.  sagos. 

■  For  other   Hahbinic  npplicJitioiis  of  *  Tlie  words  '  on  Me  *  are  sporiooa. 

UieiM;   verses    to   the   Mestuah   and    ills 

VOL.  U.  D 
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BOOK     or  mysterious  plainly  set  forth.     iTie  Personality  of  Christ  was  the 
m        Bread  of  Life  :  *  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.'*  .The  Manna  had  not  been 

"^  '  '  bread  of  life,  for  those  who  ate  it  had  died,  their  carcases  had  fallen  in 
the  wilderness.  Not  so  in  regard  to  this,  the  true  Bread  from  heaven. 
To  share  in  that  Food  was  to  have  everlasting  life,  a  life  which  the  sin 
and  death  of  unbelief  and  judgment  would  not  cut  short,  as  it  had  that 
of  them  who  had  eaten  the  Manna  and  died  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
another  and  a  betttT  Bread  which  came  from  heaven  in  Christ,  and 
another,  better,  and  deathless  life  which  was  connected  with  it :  '  the 
Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,^  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

5.  These  words,  so  deeply  significant  to  us,  as  pointing  out  the 
true  meaning  of  all  His  teaching,  must,  indeed,  have  sounded  most 
mysterious.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  strove  about  their  meaning  shows, 
that  they  must  have  had  some  glimmer  of  apprehension  that  they  bwe 
on  His  self-surrender,  or,  as  they  might  view  it,  His  martyrdom.    Thia 

VT.  53-58     last  point  is  set  forth  in  the  concluding  Discourse,^  which  we  know 

to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Synagogue,  whether  before,  during,  or 

after,  His  regular  Sabbath  address.     It  was  not  a  mere  martyrdom 

for  the  life  of  the  world,  in  which  all  who  benefited  by  it  would  share — 

but  personal  fellowship  with  Him.     Eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 

Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  such  was  the  necessary  condition  of  securing 

et-ernal  life.     It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primarj'  reference  <rf 

these  words  to  our  personal  application  of  His  Death  and  Passion  to 

the   deepest  need  and  hunger  of  our  souls  ;  most  difficult,  also,    to 

resist  the  feeling  that,  secondarily,'  they  referred  to  that  Holy  Feast 

which  shows  forth  that  Death  and  Passion,  and  is  to  all  time  its  pe- 

nienibrance,  symbol,  seal,  and  fellowship.     In  this,  also,  has  the  hand 

of  History  dra\vn  out  the  telescope ;  and  as  we  gaze  through  it,  eveiy 

sentence  and  word  sheds  light  upon  the  Cross  and  light  from  the 

Cn>s8,   carr\'ing   to  us  this  twofold    meaning:  His   Death,    and   its 

Ceh^bration  in  the  great  Christian  Sacninient. 

G.   But  to  them  that  heard  it,  nay  even  to  many  of  His  disciples, 

this  was  an  hard  siiying.     Who  could  bt»ar  it  ?    For  it  was  a  thorough 

disenchant iiient  of  all  th(»ir  Judaic  illusions,  an  entire  upturning  of 

all  thrir  Messianic  thoughts,  and  that,  not  merely  to   those  whose 

views  were  grossly  carnal,  but  even  to  many  who  had  hitherto  been 

dmwn  closer  to  Him.     The  '  nu-at '  and  'drink'  from  heaven  which 

had  the  DiviuH  seal  of  *  truth  '  were,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 

not  'the   liJiw/   n(>r  yet    Israel's  privih^ges,   but  fellowship  with  the 

'  Tho  wonK  in  the  A.V.  •  which  I  will  rjin  only  ho  sccondar}-.     Mark  here  spe- 

^:^\r   jin*  sfMir.  Ml*.  j-ially.  that  in  the   latter  we  have  *tlis 

( '.mull  U t *tivtt  (jmI  1<k.'.) ch-arly  sh<.w>,  BchIv,'  nut  *  the  Floidi,'  of  the  LoitL 
tliiit   tin-  reft-n-iico  to  the    Holy  Sujumt 
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Person  of  Jesas  in  that  state  of  humbleness  (*  the  Son  of  Joseph/  •),  CHAP, 
nay,  of  martyrdom,  which  His  words  seemed  to  indicate,  *  My  Flesh  XXXn 
is  the  true  '  meat,  and  My  Blood  is  the  true  drink  : '  ^  and  what  even  '    "^ 

.  .  •rer.  41 

thifl  fellowship  secured,  consisted  only  in  abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  b  ▼«.  m 
them ;  ^  or,  as  they  would  understand  it,  in  inner  communion  with  •  rer.  m 
Him,  and  in  sharing  His  condition  and  views.     Truly,  this  was  a 
totally  different  Messiah  and  Messianic  Kingdom  from  what  they 
either  conceived  or  wished. 

Though  they  spake  it  not,  this  was  the  rock  of  offence  over  which 
they  stumbled  and  fell.  And  Jesus  read  their  thoughts.  How  unfit 
were  they  to  receive  all  that  was  yet  to  happen  in  connection  with  the 
Christ — how  unprepared  for  it !  If  they  stumbled  at  this,  what  when 
they  came  to  contemplate  '.  the  far  more  mysterious  and  un-Jewish 
facta  of  the  Messiah's  Crucifixion  and  Ascension !  ^  Truly,  not  ^^  a 
outward  following,  but  only  inward  and  spiritual  life-quickening 
could  be  of  profit — even  in  the  case  of  those  who  heard  the  very 
Words  of  Christ,  which  were  spirit  and  life.  Thus  it  again  appeared, 
and  most  fully,  that,  morally  speaking,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
come  to  Him,  even  if  His  Words  were  heard,  except  under  the 
gracious  influence  from  above.®         •  •▼er.  66; 

And  so  this  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  tlie  Christ.  Jt^JS'^* 
We  have  traced  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  j)opiilar 
movement,  till  the  murder  of  the  Baptist  stirred  popular  feeling  to 
its  inmost  depth.  With  his  death  it  seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  hope, 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  testimony  to  Christ,  were  fading  from 
view.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  not  easily  bomo.  Now  must 
it  be  decided,  whether  Jesus  was  really  the  ile^siah.  His  Works, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Pharisees  said,  seemed  to  prove  it.  Then 
let  it  appear  ;  let  it  come,  stroke  upon  stroke — each  louder  and,  more 
effective  than  the  other — till  the  land  rang  with  the  shout  of  victory 
and  the  world  itself  re-echoed  it.  And  so  it  seemed.  That  miracu- 
lous feeding — that  wilderness-cry  of  Hosanna  to  the  Galilean  King- 
Messiah  from  thousands  of  Galilean  voices — what  were  they  but  its 
beginning?  All  the  greater  was  the  disappointment :  first,  in  tlie  re- 
pression of  the  movement — so  to  speak,  the  retreat  of  the  Alessiah, 
His  voluntary  abdication,  rather,  His  defeat ;  then,  next  day,  the  innm- 
gruousness  of  a  King,  Whose  few  unlearned  followers,  in  their  igno- 
rance and  un-Jewish  neglect  of  most  sacred  ordinances,  outmged 

I  Comp.  here  the  remarkB  on  vcr.  27,  *  Mark  here  aLso  the  speciiU  meaning 

mboat  Truth  m  the  seal  with  which  God      of  B^ttp^*. 
sealed  the  Christ. 

d2 
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BOOK      every  Jewish  feeling,  and  whose  conduct  was  even  vindicated  by 

ni        tlieir  Miister  in  a  general  attack  on  all  traditionalism,  that  basis  ot 

Judaism — as  it  might  be  represented,  to  the  contempt  of  religion  and 

even  of  common  truthfulness  in  the  denunciation  of  solemn  vows ! 

This  was  not  the  Messiah  Whom  the  many — nay.  Whom  almost  any 

^  St.  Jiatt      — would  own.* 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ways ;  and,  just 
because  it  was  the  hour  of  decision,  did  Christ  so  clearly  set  forth 
the  highest  truths  concerning  Himself,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
which  the  multitude  entertained  about  the  Messiah.  The  result  was 
yet  another  and  a  sorer  defection.    '  Upon  this  many  of  His  disciples 

•»stJohn      went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.'^     Nay,  the  searching 

^  **  trial  reached  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the  Twelve.     Would  they  also 

go  away?  It  was  an  anticipation  of  Gethsemane — its  first  expe- 
rience. But  one  thing  kept  them  true.  It  was  the  experience  of 
the  past.  This  was  the  basis  of  their  present  faith  and  allegiance. 
They  could  not  go  back  to  their  old  past ;  they  must  cleave  to  Him. 
So  Peter  spake  it  in  name  of  them  all :  *  Ijord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Words  of  Eternal  Life  hast  Thou ! '  Nay,  and  more  than  this,  as  the 
result  of  what  they  had  learned  r  '  And  we  have  believed  and  know 

•»w.  88,69  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  ^  *  It  is  thus,  also,  that  many  of 
us,  whose  thoughts  may  have  been  sorely  tossed,  and  whose  founda- 
tions  terribly  assailed,  may  have  found  our  lirst  resting-place  in  the 
ussun^J,  unassailable  spiritual  experience  of  the  past.  Whither  can 
wt*  go  for  Words  of  Eternal  Life,  if  not  to  Christ  ?  If  He  fails  us, 
then  all  hope  of  the  Eternal  is  gone.  But  He  has  the  Words  of 
Eternjil  life — and  we  believed  when  they  first  came  to  us;  nay,  we 
know  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  (»od.  And  this  conveys  all  that 
faith  needs  for  further  learning.  The  rest  will  He  show,  when  He  is 
tnmsfigured  in  our  sight. 

But  of  these  Twelve  Christ  knew  one  to  be  *  a  devil ' — like  that 
Angel,  fallen  from  highest  height  to  lowest  depth.*  The  apostasy 
of  Judjis  had  already  connnenctHl  in  his  heart.  And,  the  greater  the 
ix)pular  exiH»ctancy  and  disiippointment  had  Wen,  the  greater  the 
reaction  and  the  enmity  tliat  followed.  The  hour  of  decision  was 
past,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  pointed  to  the  hour  of  His  Death. 

*  Thi.s  is  t))r   r«\i«lin^  of  nil   the  best  '  Thnri}jht  roarlingof  ver.  71 18:  *  Judas 

MSS,  ;tn«l  not  :«>  in  tbo  A.V. '  that  Christ,  the  son   of   Siiuon   IscirioV  that  is,  •a 

thr  S.n  of  tho  Living: <t<Hl.'     Kortheliis-  rnan  of  Krri<>th.'     AVrtVA  wan  in  Judira 

tor>'   «»f    tho   variations    hy   which    this  (Josh.    xv.    2."»),  and   Judas,   it  will    be 

change  wan  brought  aliout,  sec  Wcfteotty  rcnieinbcrod,  the  only  Judnan  diaciple  of 

ad  loc  Jesua, 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

JESUS   AND  THE   STRO-PH(ENICIAN   WOMAN. 
(St.  Matt.  XV.  21  28;  St.  Mark  vu.  24-30.) 

The  purpose  of  Christ  to  withdraw  His  disciples  from  the  excitement     CHAP, 
of  Galilee,  and  from  what  might  follow  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,    XXXm 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  events  at  Bethsai da-Julias,  but  it  was  ' 

not  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  intensified.  That 
wild,  popular  outburst,  which  had  almost  forced  upon  Him  a  Jewish 
Messiah-Kingship ;  the  discussion  with  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  about 
the  washing  of  hands  on  the  following  day ;  the  Discourses  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  spreading  disaffection,  defection,  and  op]X)sition 
which  were  its  consequences — all  pointed  more  than  ever  to  the 
necessity  of  a  break  in  the  publicity  of  His  Work,  and  to  withdrawal 
from  that  part  of  Galilee.  The  nearness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  Capernaum-boat  lay  moored  on  the  shore  of 
Bi.*thsaida,  had  obliged  Him,  when  withdrawing  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood, to  return  to  Capernaum.  And  there  the  Sabbath  had  to 
be  spent — in  what  manner  we  know.  But  as  soon  as  it«  sacrtnl 
n*st  was  past,  the  journey  was  resumed.  For  the  reasons  already 
explained,  it  extended  much  further  than  any  other,  and  into  regions 
which,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  would  not  have  been  traversed 
lut  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

A  comparatively  short  journey  would  bring  Jesus  and  His  com- 
panions from  Capernaum  *  into  the  parts,'  or,  as  St.  Mark  more  spe- 
cifically calls  them,  *  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.'  At  that  time 
this  district  extended,  north  of  Galilee,*  from  the  Mediterranean  to  ^Jo$,w§ 
the  Jordan.  But  the  event  about  to  be  related  occurred,  as  all  circum- 
stances show,  not  within  the  territorj'  of  Tj-re  and  Sidon,  but  on  its 
bonlers,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  If  any  doubt 
could  attach  to  the  objects  which  determined  Christ's  journey  to  those 
parts,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  St.  Matthew**  ^stHatt 
tells   us,  He  *  withdrew '  *    thither,  while  St.  Mark  notes  that  He 

*  8o  correctly  renderod. 
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BOOK  *  entered  into  an  house,  and  woald  have  no  man  know  it/  That 
in  house  in  which  Jesus  sought  shelter  and  privacy  would,  of  coarse, 
'^    '  be  a  Jewish  home ;  and,  that  it  was  within  the  borders  of  Israel,  is 

further  evidenced  by  the  notice  of  St.  Matthew,  that  *  the  Canaanitish 
woman*  who  sought  His  help  'came  out  from  those  borders* — ^that 
is,  from  out  the  Tyro-Sidonian  district — into  that  Galilean  border 
where  Jesus  was. 

The  whole  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  more  than  a  night's 
rest  in  that  distant  home.  Possibly,  the  two  first  Passover-days 
may  have  been  spent  here.  If  the  Saviour  had  left  Capernaum  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  or  the  Sunday  morning,  He  may  have  reached  that 
home  on  the  borders  before  the  Paschal  Eve,  and  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  *  may  have  been  the  festive  Paschal  days,  on  which  sacred 
rest  was  enjoined.  This  would  also  give  an  adequate  motive  for 
such  a  sojourn  in  that  house,  as  seems  required  by  the  narrative  erf 
St.  Mark.  According  to  that  Evangelist,  Jesus  *  would  have  no  man 
know '  His  Presence  in  that  place,  '  but  He  could  not  be  hid.'  Mani- 
festly, this  could  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  one  night  in  a  house.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Evangelist,  the  fame  of  His  Presence  spread  into 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  reached  the  mother 
of  the  demonised  child,  upon  which  she  went  from  her  home  into 
Galilee  to  apply  for  help  to  Jesus.  All  this  implies  a  stay  of  two  or 
throe  days.  And  with  this  also  agrees  the  after-complaint  of  the 
disciples  :  *  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us.'  •  As  the  Savioar 
apparently  received  the  woman  in  the  house,^  it  seems  that  she  mast 
Til.  w4, 25  hfi^Yi^  followed  some  of  the  disciples,  entreating  their  help  or  inter- 
cession in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  attention  which,  according  to 
the  will  of  Jesus,  they  would  fain  have  avoided,  before,  in  her  despair, 
she  ventured  into  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  the  house. 

All  this  resolves  into  a  higher  harmony  those  small  seeming 
discrepancies,  which  negative  criticism  has  tried  to  magnify  into 
contradictions.  It  also  adds  graphic  details  to  the  story.  She  who 
now  sought  His  help  was,  as  St.  JIatthew  calls  her,  from  the  Jewish 
la  I  standpoint,  *  a  CnnaanitiRh  ^  woman,'  by  which  term  a  Jew  would  design 
nate  a  native  of  Plurnicia,  or,  as  St.  Murk  calls  her,  a  Ryro-PhoBnician 
(to  di.stin^ui.sh  her  countr}*  from  Lyl)O-Ph(enicia),  and  *  a  Greek' — 
tha"-  is,  a  heathen.  But,  wt»  can  understand  how  she  who,  as  Bengel 
says,  made  the  miserj'  of  her  little  child  her  own,  would,  on  hearing 
of  the  Christ  and  His  mighty  deeds,  seek  His  help  with  the  most 

*  Or,  the  r;u<sovcr-«ve  inav  have  been  Monday  evening. 


•U  Matt 
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intense  earnestness,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  would  approach  Him     CHAP, 
with  lowliest  reverence,  falling  at  His  Feet/     But  what  in  the  cir-    XXXIII 
cumstances  seems  so  peculiar,  and,  in  our  view,  furnishes  the  expla-  .g^j^^ 
nation  of  the  Lord's  bearing  towards  this  woman,  is  her  mode  of  ▼**  " 
addressing  Him  :  *  0  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David  ! '     This  was  the  most 
distinctively   Jewish   appellation  of    the   Messiah ;    and    yet   it   is 
emphatically  stated  of  her,  that  she  was  a  heathen.     Tradition  has 
preserved  a  few  reported  sayings  of  Christ,  of  which  that  about  to 
be  quoted  seems,  at  least,  quite   Christ-like.     It    is  reported  that, 
*  having  seen  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said :  "  0  man,  if 
indeed  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law." '  * 
The  same  principle  applied  to  the  address  of  this  woman — only  that, 
in  what  followed,  Christ  imparted  to  her  the  knowledge  needful  to 
make  her  blessed. 

Spoken  by  a  heathen,  these  words  were  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  but  to  an  Israelitish  Messiah — for  David  had 
never  reigned  over  her  or  her  people.  The  title  might  be  most 
rightfully  used,  if  the  promises  to  David  were  fully  and  spiritually 
apprehended — not  otherwise.  If  used  witliout  that  knowledge,  it 
was  an  address  by  a  stranger  to  a  Jewish  Messiah,  Whose  works  were 
only  miracles,  and  not  also  and  primarily  signs.  Now  this  was 
exactly  the  error  of  the  Jews  which  Jesus  had  encountered  and 
combated,  alike  when  He  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  Him  King, 
in  His  reply  to  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  and  in  His  Discourses  at 
Capernaum.  To  have  granted  her  the  help  she  so  entreated,  would 
have  been,  as  it  were,  to  reverse  the  whole  of  His  Teaching,  and  to 
make  His  works  of  healing  merely  works  of  power.  For,  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  this  heathen  woman  had  fuU  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  world-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidic  promises,  or  of  the  world- 
embracing  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David.  In  her 
mouth,  then,  it  meant  something  to  which  Christ  could  not  have 
yielded.  And  yet  He  could  not  refuse  her  petition.  And  so  He 
first  taught  her,  in  such  manner  as  she  could  understand — that  which 
she  needed  to  know,  before  she  could  approach  Him  in  such  manner — 
the  relation  of  the  heathen  to  the  Jewish  world,  and  of  both  to  the 
Messiah,  and  then  He  gave  her  what  she  asktnl. 

It  is  this,  we  feel  convinced,  which  explains  all.     It  could  not  have 
been,  that  from  His  human   standpoint  He  first  kept  silence,  His 
deep  tenderness  and  sympathy  forbidding  Him  to  speak,  wliile  the 
I  Comp.  Canon  Westcott^  Intruduoiion  to  the  Stady  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  C. 
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BOOK  normal  limitation  of  His  Mission  forbade  Him  to  act  as  she  sought.^ 
Ill  Such  limitation  could  not  have  existed  in  His  mind;  nor  can  we 
^■""^  suppose  such  an  utter  separation  of  His  Human  from  His  Divine 
consciousness  in  His  Messianic  acting.  And  we  recoil  from  the 
opposite  explanation,  which  supposes  Christ  to  have  either  tried  the 
faith  of  the  woman,  or  else  spoken  with  a  view  to  drawing  it  out. 
We  shrink  from  the  idea  of  anything  like  an  after-thought,  even  for 
a  good  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  All  such  after- 
thoughts are,  to  our  thinking,  incompatible  with  His  Divine  Purity 
and  absolute  rectitude.  God  does  not  make  us  good  by  a  device — 
and  that  is  a  very  wrong  view  of  trials,  or  of  delayed  answers  tc 
prayer,  which  men  sometimes  take.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  the 
Lord  would  have  made  such  cruel  trial  of  the  poor  agonised  woman, 
or  played  on  her  feelings,  when  the  issue  would  have  been  so  unspeak- 
ably terrible,  if  in  her  weakness  she  had  failed.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  case  of  this  poor  heathen  coming  to  petition,  and 
being  tried  by  being  told  that  she  could  not  be  heard,  because  she 
belonged  to  the  dogs,  not  the  children,  and  the  trial  of  Abraham, 
who  was  a  hero  of  faith,  and  had  long  walked  with  God.  In  any 
case,  on  any  of  the  views  just  combated,  the  Words  of  Jesus  would 
bear  a  needless  and  inconceivable  harshness,  which  grates  on  all  our 
feelings  concerning  Him.  The  Lord  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
try  needlessly,  nor  disguise  His  loWng  thoughts  and  purposes,  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  effect  in  us.  He  needs  not  such  means ; 
and,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  we  cannot  believe  that  He  ever  uses 
them. 

But,  viewed  as  cne  teaching  of  Christ  to  this  heathen  con- 
cerning Israel's  Messiah,  all  becomes  clear,  even  in  the  very  brief 
reports  of  the  Evangelists,  of  which  that  by  St.  Matthew  reads 
like  that  of  one  present,  that  of  St.  Mark  rather  like  that  of  one 
who  relates  what  he  has  heard  from  another  (St.  Peter).  She  had 
spoken,  but  Jesus  had  answered  her  not  a  word.  When  the  disciples 
— in  some  measure,  probably,  still  sharing  the  views  of  this  heathen, 
that  He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah — without,  indeed,  interceding  for 
her,  asked  that  she  might  be  sent  away,  because  she  was  troublesome 
to  them,  He  replied,  that  His  Mission  was  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.     Tliis  was  absolutely  true,  as  regarded  His  Work 

*  Thw  view    is    advocated    by    Dean  first,  in  His  cjilm  limitation  to  His  special 

Plumytre  with   remarkable  beauty,  ten-  mission,  and    then   in  His  eqaally  calm 

demeMM,  and  reverence.    It  i"<  al>o  that  of  overstepping  of  it,  when  a  higher  ground 

Meyer  an<i  of  hWald.    The  lattt-r  ruiiiaiks,  for  so  doing  appeared, 
that  our  Lonl  »«howed  twofold  greataotss: 
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whUe  npon  earth ;  and  true,  in  every  sense,  as  we  keep  in  view  the     CHAP, 
world-wide  bearing  of  the   Davidic   reign  and   promises,   and  the     xxxni 
real  relation  between  Israel  and  the  world.     Thus  baffled,  as  it  might  '   ^ 

seem,  she  cried  no  longer  *  Son  of  David,'  but,  *  Lord,  help  me.'     It 
was  then  that  the  special  teaching  came  in  the  manner  she  could 
understand.     K  it  were  as  *  the  Son  of  David  *  that  He  was  entreated 
— if  the  heathen  woman  as  such  applied  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  as 
such,  what,  in  the  Jewish  view,  were  the  heathens  but  '  dogs,'  and 
what  would  be  fellowship  with  them,  but  to  cast  to  the  dogs — house- • 
dogs,*   it   may   be — what   should  have    been   the  children's   bread? 
And,   certainly,  no   expression  more   common  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Jews,  than  that  which  designated  the  heathens  as  dogs.*  *    Most  harsh  •  iiidr.  on 
as  it  was,  as  the  outcome  of  national   pride  and  Jewish  self-asser-  Meg.  T6* 
tion,  yet  in  a  sense  it  was  true,  that  those  within  were  the  children, 
and  those  '  without '  *  dogs.'  ^     Only,  who  were  they  within  and  who  *  Rev.  xxu 
they  without  ?     What  made   *  a  child,*  whose  was  the  bread — and 
what  characterised  ^  the  dog,'  that  was  *  without '  ? 

Two  lessons*  did  she  learn  with  that  instinct-like  rapidity  which 
Christ's  personal  Presence — and  it  alone — seemed  ever  and  again  to 
call  forth,  just  as  the  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  consumed  the  sacrifice 
of  Ehjah.  *  Yea,  Lord,'  it  is  as  Thou  sayest :  heathenism  stands 
related  to  Judaism  as  the  house-dogs  to  the  children,  and  it  were 
not  meet  to  rob  the  children  of  their  bread  in  order  to  give  it  to 
dogs.  But  Thine  own  words  show,  that  such  would  not  now  be 
the  case.  If  they  are  house-dogs,  then  they  are  the  Master's,  and 
under  His  table,  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  to  the  children,  in 
the  breaking  of  it  the  crumbs  must  fall  all  around.  As  St.  Matthew 
puts  it :  *  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's 
table ; '  as  St.  Mark  puts  it :  *  The  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the 
children's  crumbs.'  Both  versions  present  different  aspects  of  the 
same  truth.  Heathenism  may  be  like  the  dogs,  when  compared  with 
the  children's  place  and  priWleges;  but  He  is  their  Master  still, 
and  they  under  His  table ;  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  for  them — even  under  the  table  they  eat  of  the 
children's  crumbs. 

But  in  so  saying  she  was  no  longer  ^  under  the  table,'  but  had 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  was  par- 
taker of  the  children's  bread.     He  was  no  longer  to  her  the  Jewish 

*  The    term    tneami  *  little  dogs,*   or      similar,  or  based  on  this  view  of   Gcd> 
*  hoQM^dop).*  tiles. 

*  Many  passagcit  might  be  qaoted  either 
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Messiah,  but  truly  '  the  Son  of  David.'  She  now  understood  whal 
she  prayed,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  And  what  had 
taught  her  all  this  was  faith  in  His  Person  and  Work,  as  not  only 
just  enough  for  the  Jews,  but  enough  and  to  spare  for  all — children 
at  the  tablo  and  dogs  under  it ;~  that  in  and  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  David,  all  nations  were  blessed  in  Israel's  King  and 
Messiah.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  Lord  said  it :  *  0  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith  :  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'  Or,  as  St.  Mark 
puts  it,  not  quoting  the  very  sound  of  the  Lord's  words,  but  their 
impression  upon  Peter :  *  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter.' '  '  And  her  daughter  was  healed  from 
•SkMatt.  that  hour.'*  *  And  she  went  away  unto  her  house,  and  found  her 
daughter  prostrate  [indeed]  upon  the  bed,  and  [but]  the  demon  gone 
out.' 

To  us  there  is  in  this  history  even  more  than  the  solemn  interest 
of  Christ's  compassion  and  mighty  Messianic  working,  or  the  lessons 
of  His  teaching.  We  view  it  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of  the 
previous  few  days,  and  see  how  thoroughly  it  accords  with  them  in 
spirit,  thus  recognising  the  deep  internal  unity  of  Christ's  Words 
and  Works,  where  least,  perhaps,  we  might  have  looked  for  such 
harmony.  And  again  we  view  it  in  its  deeper  bearing  upon,  and 
lessons  to,  all  times.  To  how  many,  not  only  of  all  nations  and  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  states  of  heart  and  mind,  nay,  in  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  conscious  guilt  and  alienation  from  God,  must  this 
have  brought  unspeakable  comfort,  the  comfort  of  truth,  and  the 
comfort  of  II is  Tetiching.  Be  it  so,  an  outcast,  *  dog ; '  not  at  the 
table,  but  under  the  table.  Still  we  are  at  His  Feet;  it  is  our 
Master's  Table ;  He  is  our  Master ;  and,  as  He  breaks  the  children's 
bread,  it  is  of  necessity  that  '  the  children's  crumbs '  fall  to  us— 
enough,  quite  enough,  and  to  spare.  Never  can  we  be  outside  His 
reach,  nor  of  that  of  His  gracious  care,  and  of  sufficient  provision 
to  eternal  life. 

Yet  this  lesson  also  must  we  learn,  that  as  *  heathens '  we  may 
not  call  on  Him  as  *  David's  Son,'  till  we  know  why  we  so  call  Him. 
If  tlirre  can  Ik*  no  despair,  no  btnng  cast  out  by  Him,  no  absolute 
distance  that  hopelessly  separates  from  His  Person  and  Provision, 
then*  nin>t  \x*  no  presumption,  no  forgetful n(*ss  of  the  right  relation,  no 
expectancy  of  magic-miracles,  no  viewing  of  Christ  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 

•  (^anon  Owk  (SjK';ikt»r*s  Comni.  on  St.  With  all  deference,  I  venture  to  think  it 

Mark  vii.  *J0)  r.Lra:<l-  xh\<  '^^  <^ti('  of  the  is  not  so,  »  ut  that  St.  Mark  gives  what 

Tcry  fi'W  in>taii(  IN  in  which  our  Lonl's  St.  Teti^r  hml  reot'iveti  as  the  hinilfihjil 

.vonls  really  ihllcr  in  the  two  aocounU).'  of  Christ's  wonis  on  hiit  mind. 
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We  must  learn  it,  and  painfully,  first  by  His  silence,  then  by  this,  CHAP, 
that  He  is  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  what  we  XXXIII 
are  and  where  we  are — that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  gift  of  grace.  All  men — Jews  and  Gentiles,  '  children '  and 
'  dogs  * — are  as  before  Christ  and  God  equally  undeserving  and  equally 
sinners  ;  but  those  who  have  fallen  deep  can  only  learn  that  they  are 
sinners  by  learning  that  they  are  great  sinners,  and  will  only  taste  of 
the  children's  bread  when  they  have  felt,  '  Yea,  Lord,'  *for  even  the 
dogs  *  '  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs,'  *  which  fall  from 
their  Master  s  table.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  GROUP  OF  MIRACLES  AMONG  A   SEMI-HEATHEN  POPULATION. 
(St.  Matt.  XV.  29-31 ;  St.  Mark  vu.  31-37 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  22-26 ;  St.  Matt.  jL  27-8L) 

BOOK  If  even  the  brief  stay  of  Jesus  in  that  friendly  Jewish  home  by  the 
m  borders  of  Tyre  could  not  remain  unknown,  the  fame  of  the  healing 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  maiden  would  soon  have  rendered  impossible 
that  privacy  and  retirement,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  His 
leaving  Cai)ernaum.  Accordingly,  when  the  two  Paschd  days  were 
ended,  He  resumed  His  journey,  extending  it  far  beyond  any  pre- 
viously undertaken,  perhaps  beyond  what  had  been  originally  in- 
tended. The  borders  of  Palestine  proper,  though  not  of  what  the 
Rabbis  r(>ckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  *  were  passed.  Making  a  long 
circuit  through  tlfe  territory  of  Sidon,*  He  descended — probably 
through  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hennon  range — into  the  country  of 
the  Tetrarch  Philip.  Tlience  He  continued  *  through  the  midst  of 
the  lx)rders  of  Decapolis,'  till  He  once  more  reached  the  eastern,  or 
south-eastern,  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Decu]K)li8,  or  confederacy  of  *  the  Ten  Cities,'  *  was  wedged 
in  between  the  Tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas.  It  embraced  ten 
cities,  although  that  was  not  always  their  number,  and  their  names 
are  variously  enumerated.  Of  these  cities  Hippos,  on  the  sooth- 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake,  was  the  most  northern,  and  Philadelphia, 
the  ancient  Rabbath-Ammon,  the  most  southern.  Scythopolis,  the 
ancient  Beth-»Sh(»an,  with  its  district,  was  the  only  one  of  them  on 
the  wt».stern  bank  of  the  Jonlan.  Tliis  ext<?!nsive  *Ten  Cities* 
district  was  essentially  heathen  territor}^  Their  ancient  monuments 
show,  iu  which  of  them  Zeus,  Astarte,  and  Athene,  or  else  Artemis, 

»  For  the  Rabbinic  viewj*  of  the  boun-  Siivioor's    route,  but  (with   Emtdd  and 

daries    (»f    Palostine    see    *  Sketches    of  2^«^^)  the  tcrritor}' of  Sidon. 
Jcwi.sh  Social  Life,'  ch.  ii.  ■  The  fullest  notice  of  the  'Ten  Cit'es' 

*  The  onrrect  n'ailinj:  of  St.  Mark  vii.  is  that  of    (\i*par%,  Clironolog.   Qeogr. 

31.   is  » throuffh  Si«lon.'     Hy  the  litter  I  Kinl.    pp.    8:i-in,   with    which   OOmpAie 

do  nut  un<liTMan«l  tin-  town  of  that  name,  X/mkc't  Bibel-Atlas,  Map  V. 
which  wouM  liave  Ut-n  tjuite  outside  the 
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Hercules,  Dionysos,  Demeter,  or  other  Grecian  divinities,  were  wor-     CHAP, 
shipped.*     Their  political  constitution  was  that  of  the  free   Greek    XXXIV 
cities.     They  were  subject  only  to  the  Governor  of  Syria,  and  formed 
part  of  Coele-Sjria,  in  contradistinction  to  Syro-Phoenicia.     Their  pri- 
vileges dated  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  which  also  they  after- 
wards reckoned  their  era. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that,  although  Jesus  was  now 
within  the  territory  of  ancient  Israel,  the  district  and  all  the 
surroundings  were  essentially  heathen,  although  in  closest  proximity 
to,  and  intermingling  with,  that  which  was  purely  Jewish.  St.  Mat>- 
tliew*  gives  only  a  general  description  of  Christ's  activity  there,  •st.Mnti. 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  impression  produced  on  those  who 
witnessed  His  mighty  deeds,  as  leading  them  to  *  glorify  the  God  of 
Israel.'  This,  of  course,  confirms  the  impression  that  the  scene  is 
laid  among  a  population  chiefly  heathen,  and  agrees  with  the  more 
minute  notice  of  the  locality  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  One  special 
instance  of  miraculous  healing  is  recorded  in  the  latter,  not  only  from 
its  intrinsic  interest,  but  perhaps,  also,  as  in  some  respects  typical. 

1 .  Among  those  brought  to  Him  was  one  deaf,  whose  speech  had, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  been  so  affected  as  practically  to 
deprive  him  of  its  power.'  This  circumstance,  and  that  he  is  not 
spoken  of  as  so  afflicted  from  his  birth,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
affection  was — as  not  unfrequently — the  result  of  disease,  and  not 
congenital.  Remembering,  that  alike  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
and  they  who  brought  him  were  heathens,  but  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  Jews,  what  follows  is  vividly  true  to  life.  The  entreaty 
to  *  lay  His  Hand  upon  him '  was  heathen,  and  yet  semi-Jewish  also. 
Quite  peculiar  it  ia,  when  the  Lord  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude  ; 
and  again  that,  in  healing  him,  *  He  spat,'  applying  it  directly  to  the 
diseastnl  organ.  We  read  of  the  direct  application  of  saliva  only  here 
and  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida.^  '  We  are  disposed  »st.  M*rt 
to  regard  this  as  peculiar  to  the  healing  of  Gentiles.  Peculiar,  also, 
is  the  term  expressive  of  burden  on  the  mind,  when,  *  looking  tip  to 
heaven.   He   sighed.'  ^     Peculiar,    also,  is  the  '  thrusting '  *  of   His 

'  Comp.  Sckurfr,  pp.  382,  383.  ■  In  St.  John  ix.  6  it  is  really  appilca- 

*  fMoyiKdXot  or  fioyyiXd\ot  does  not  mesLn  tion  of  clny. 

one  absolutely  damb.     It  is   literally :  *  ffrtyd(tt   occurs    only    here    in    the 

difHruitrr  loqumt.    The  Rabbinic  dcsig-  Gosik*1s.     Otherwise   it   occurs   in   Kom. 

nation  of  such  a  person  would  have  been  viii.   23  ;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  4  ;  Hebr.  xiii.  17; 

(Ik^CMh  (Ter.   I.    2),   although   different  James  v.  I) ;  the  substantive  in  Acts  vii 

opinions  obtain  as  to  whether  the  tenu  34  ;  Rom.  viii.  26. 

includes  impediment  of  speech   (comp.  *  So  UtenkU^f. 
Meg.  ii  4  :  Qitt.  71 «). 
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BOOK  Fingers  into  the  man's  ears,  and  the  tonoh  of  hia  tongue.  Only 
HI  the  upward  look  to  heaven,  and  the  command  'Ephphatha' — *be 
opened ' — seem  the  same  as  in  His  every  day  wonders  of  healing.  But 
we  mark  that  all  here  seems  much  more  elaborate  than  in  Israel.  The 
reason  of  this  must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  person  healed.  Certain  characteristics  about  the  action  of  the 
Lord  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  understand  it  better.  There  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  means,  yet  each  and  all  inadequate  to  effect  the  purpose, 
but  all  connected  with  His  Person.  This  elaborate  use  of  such  means 
would  banish  the  idea  of  magic ;  it  would  arouse  the  attention,  and 
fix  it  upon  Christ,  as  using  these  means,  which  were  all  connected  with 
His  own  Person ;  while,  lastly,  the  sighing,  and  the  word  of  absolute 
command,  would  all  have  here  their  special  significance. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  scene.  They  have  heard  of  Him  as  the 
wonder-worker,  these  heathens  in  the  land  so  near  to,  and  yet  so 
far  from,  Israel ;  and  they  have  brought  to  Him  '  the  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,^  and  many  others,'  and  laid  them  at  His  Feet.  Oh, 
what  wonder !  All  disease  vanishes  in  presence  of  Heaven's  Own  Life 
Incarnate.  Tongues  long  weighted  are  loosed,  limbs  maimed  or  bent 
by  disease '  are  restored  to  health ;  the  lame  are  stretched  straight ; 
the  film  of  disease  and  the  paralysis  of  nerve-impotence  pass  from 
eyes  long  insensible  to  the  light.  It  is  a  new  era — Israel  oonquers 
the  heathen  world,  not  by  force,  but  by  love  ;  not  by  outward  means, 
but  by  the  manifestation  of  life-power  from  above.  Truly,  this  is 
the  Messianic  conquest  and  reign :  ^  and  they  glorified  the  God  of 
Israel.' 
Mirk  From  amongst  this  mass  of  misery  we  single  out  and  follow  one,* 

whom  the  Saviour  takes  aside,  that  it  may  not  merely  be  the  breath 
of  heaven's  spring  passing  over  them  all,  that  wooeth  him  to  new 
life,  but  that  He  may  touch  and  handle  him,  and  so  give  health  to 
soul  and  body.  The  man  is  to  be  alone  with  Christ  and  the  disciples. 
It  is  not  magic ;  means  are  used,  and  such  as  might  not  seem  wholly 
strange  to  the  man.  And  quite  a  number  of  means !  He  thrust  His 
Fingers  into  his  deaf  ears,  as  if  to  make  a  way  for  the  sound ;  He 
spr*t  on  his  tongue,  using  a  means  of  healing  accepted  in  popular 
tshahb.  opinion  of  Jew  and  Gentile;*''  He  touched  his  tongue.  Each  act 
JvJiit.'H.N.     seemed  a  fresh  incitement  to  his  faith — and  all  connected  itself  with 

Htm,  Vcsp.  7       *  Kv.\\6t   moans  horc  inntrratvf^  and  What  it  condemns  is  the  whisperiog  o( 

not  a^  in  ix.  43  niutHatu*.  magical  formulas  over  a  wound  (Sanh. 

•   \\'un9che  (ud  Inc.)  is  pruilty  of  sori-  1»0  a),  when  it  was  the  custom  of  tome 

ous  misiipprehcnsion  wlien  he  says  that  mapitians  to  spit  ir/lw^  (Sanh.  101  «),  of 

the  Tuhnud  C4>i<l<'njn.s  to  eternal  jmni.-h-  others    after    pronoancing    the   fbmillla 

ment  thuse  who   employ  this  iiKMie  of  (Jcr.  Sanh.  28  h).    There  Ib  no  analogy 

healing.     This  statement  is    incorrect,  whatever  between  this   mod  what  on 
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the  Person  of  Christ.     As  yet  there  was  not  breath  of  life  in  it  all.     CHAP. 

But  when  the  man's  eyes  followed  those  of  the  Saviour  to  heaven,  he    XXXIV 

would  understand  whence  He  expected,  whence  came  to  Him  the  '      ' 

power — Who  had  sent  Him,  and  Whose  He  was.   And  as  he  followed 

the  movement  of  Christ's  lips,  as  He  groaned  under  the  felt  burden 

He  had  come  to  remove,  the  sufferer  would  look   up  expectant. 

Once  more  the  Saviour's  lips  parted  to  speak  the  word  of  command : 

'  Be  opened  '  • — aud  straightway  the  gladsome  sound  would  pass  into  ••**^*^•■- 

'  his  hearing,'  *  and  the  bond  that  seemed  to  have  held  his  tongue  was         ^  * 

loosed.     He  was  in  a  new  world,  into  which  He  had  put  him  that 

had  spoken  that  one  Word ;  He,  Who  had  been  burdened  under  the 

load  which  He  had  lifled  up  to  His  Father ;  to  Whom  all  the  means 

that  had  been  used  had  pointed,  and  with  Whose  Person  they  had 

been  connected. 

It  was  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence.  Wider  and  wider  spread  the  . 
unbidden  fame,  till  it  was  caught  up  in  this  one  hymn  of  praise, 
which  has  remained  to  all  time  the  jubilee  of  our  experience  of  Christ 
as  the  Divine  Healer  :  '  He  hath  done  all  things  well — He  maketh 
even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.'  This  Jewish  word, 
Ephphathay  spoken  to  the  Gentile  Church  by  Him,  Who,  looking  up 
to  heaven,  sighed  under  the  burden,  even  while  He  uplifted  it,  has 
opened  the  hearing  and  loosed  the  bond  of  speech.  Most  significantly 
was  it  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  also  does  it 
teach,  that  Jesus  must  always  have  spoken  the  Jews'  language.  For, 
if  ever,  to  a  Grecian  in  Grecian  territory  would  He  have  spoken  in 
Greek,  not  in  the  Jews'  language,  if  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
had  been  that  of  which  He  made  use  in  His  Words  and  Working. 

2.  Another  miracle  is  recorded  by  St.  Mark,**  as  wrought  by  ^stxi^k 
Jesus  in  these  parts,  and,  as  we  infer,  on  a  heathen.*   All  the  circum- 
stances are  kindred  to  those  just  related.    It  was  in  Bethsaida-Julias, 

Lord  did,  and  the  wm  of  saliva  for  cares  not  among  ita  inhabitants  ten  Batlanin 

is  universally  recognised  by  the  Rabbis.  (persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 

'  So  literally,  or  rather  •  hearings ' — in  worship  and  affairs  of  the  Synagogue) 

tbeploral.  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  viliage.    The 

'  Most  commentators  regard  this  as  Bethsaida  of  ver.  22  must  refer  to  the 

the    eaitem    Bethsaida,  or    Bethsaida-  district,  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  which 

JaliAS.    The  objection  (in  the  Speaker's  the  blind  man  met  Jesus.     It  does  not 

Commentary),  that  the  text  sponks  of  appear,  that  Jesus  ever  again  wrought 

•a  village'  (vv.  23,  26)  is  obviated  by  the  miracles  either    in    Capernaum  or    the 

circamstanoe  that  similarly  we  read  im-  western   Bethsaida,  if.  indeed,  lie  ever 

mediately  afterwards  (vcr.  27)  about  the  returned   to  that  district.    I*istly,  the 

'Tillages  of  Oesarea  Phil ippi.*    Indeed,  a  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have  beon 

knowledge  of  Jewish  law  enables  us  to  the   eastern    Bethsaida    (Julias),  since 

•ee  here  a  fresh  proof  of  the  genuineness  immodiately  afterwards  the  continuance 

of  the  Evangelic  narrative.    For,  accord-  of   His  joomey  to  Cu^sarea  Philippi  is 

lug  to  M'^j.  3*  the  vilb/es  about  a  town  rolatcd  without  any  notice  of  crossing 

were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  while,  the  Lake. 
on  the  other  hand,  a  town  which  had 
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that  one  blind  was  brought  unto  Him,  with  the  entreaty  that  He 
would  touch  him, — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here, 
also,  the  Saviour  took  him  aside — *  led  him  out  of  the  village  ' — and 
'  spat  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  Hands  upon  him/  We  mark  not  only 
the  similarity  of  the  means  employed,  but  the  same,  and  even  greater 
elaborateness  in  the  use  of  them,  since  a  twofold  touch  is  recorded 
before  the  man  saw  clearly.*  On  any  theory — even  that  which 
would  regard  the  Gospel-narratives  as  spurious — this  trait  must  have 
been  intended  to  mark  a  special  purpose,  since  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  miraculous  cure  was  performed  gradually,  and  not 
at  once  and  completely.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  object  was,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  healing,  to  disabuse  the  man  of  any  idea  of 
magical  cure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  process  of  healing  again 
markedly  centred  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.  With  this  also  agrees  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  the  use  of  spittle  in  the  healing. 
We  may  here  recall,  that  the  use  of  saliva  was  a  well-known  Jewish 
remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes.*  It  was  thus  that  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Meir  relieved  one  of  his  fair  hearers,  when  her  husband,  in  his 
an^^er  at  her  long  detention  by  the  Rabbi's  sermons,  had  ordered  her 
to  spit  in  the  preacher's  face.  Pretending  to  suffer  from  his  eyes, 
the  Rabbi  contrived  that  the  woman  publicly  spat  in  his  eyes,  thus 
enabling  her  to  obey  her  husband's  command.**  The  anecdote  at 
lejust  proves,  that  the  application  of  saliva  was  popularly  regarded  as 
a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  in  this  instance  also,  as  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thare 
was  the  use  of  means,  Jewish  means,  means  manifestly  insufficient 
(since  their  first  application  was  only  partially  successful),  and  a 
multiplication  of  means — yet  all  centering  in,  and  proceeding  from, 
His  Person.  As  further  analo^^ies  between  the  two,  we  mark  that 
the  blindness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenital,^  but  the  con- 
sequence of  disease  ;  and  that  silence  was  enjoined  after  the  healing.** 
Lastly,  the  confusedness  of  his  sight,  when  first  restored  to  him, 
surely  conveyed,  not  only  to  him  but  to  us  all,  both  a  spiritual  lesson 
and  a  spiritual  warning. 

3.  Yet  a  third  miracle  of  healing  requires  to  be  here  considered, 
although  ri'lated  by  St.  Matthtnv  in  quite  another  connection.®  But 
wo  have  learned  enough  of  the  structure  of  the  First  Gospel  to 
know,  that  its  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  plan  of  the  writer 
ratluT  than  by  the  chronological  succession  of  events.*     The  manner 


*  Tlio  better  rwwlinjf  of  the  wonls  is 
givfii  in  the  lievKsed  Version. 

'  Til  118,   the   hoalin^    recorded   im me- 


diately after  this  history,  in  St.  Matt,  ix, 
32-.S5  belongs  evidently  to  a  Uter 
period.    Comp.  St.  Luke  xi.  14. 


HEALING  OF  THE  TWO  BLIND  MEN.  19 

in  which  the  Tjord  healed  the  two  blind  men,  the  injunction  of  CHAP, 
silence,  and  the  notice  that  none  the  less  they  spread  His  fame  in  XXXIV 
all  thai  land,^  seem  to  imply  that  He  was  not  on  the  ordinary  scene  * 

of  His  labours  in  Galilee.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  mark  an  internal 
analogy  between  this  and  the  other  two  miracles  enacted  amidst  a 
chiefly  Grecian  population.  And,  strange  though  it  may  sound,  the 
cry  with  which  the  two  blind  men  who  sought  His  help  followed  Him, 
*  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us,'  comes,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
frequently  from  Gentile  than  from  Jewish  lips.  It  was,  of  course, 
prt»-eniinently  the  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  the  basis  of  all 
Jewish  thought  of  Him.  But,  perhaps  on  that  very  ground,  it  would 
express  in  Israel  rather  the  homage  of  popular  conviction,  than,  as  in 
this  case,  the  cry  for  help  in  bodily  disease.  Besides,  Jesus  had  not 
as  yet  been  hailed  as  the  Messiah,  except  by  His  most  intimate  dis- 
ciples ;  and,  even  by  them,  chiefly  in  the  joy  of  their  highest  spiritual 
attainments.  He  was  the  Rabbi,  Teacher,  Wonder-worker,  Son  of 
Man,  even  Son  of  God ;  but  the  idea  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
implying  spiritual  and  Div4ne,  not  outwardly  royal  rule,  lay  as  yet 
on  the  utmost  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  by  the  golden  mist  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  His  rising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
understand,  how  to  Gentiles,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel  would  chiefly  stand  out  as  '  the  Son  of  David.'  It  was  the 
most  ready,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  universal,  form  in  which 
the  great  Jewish  hope  could  be  viewed  by  them.  It  presented  to 
their  minds  the  most  marked  contrast  to  Israel's  present  fallen  state, 
and  it  recalled  the  Golden  Age  of  Israel's  past,  and  that,  as  only  the 
symbol  of  a  far  wider  and  more  glorious  reign,  the  fiilfilment  of  what 
to  David  had  only  been  promises.* 

Peculiar  to  this  history  is  the  testing  question  of  Christ,  whether 
they  really  believed  what  their  petition  implied,  that  He  was  able  to 
re48tore  their  sight ;  and,  again,  His  st^m,  almost  passionate,  insist- 
ence* on  their  silence  as  to  the  mode  of  their  cure.  Only  on  one 
other  occasion  do  we  read  of  the  same  insistence.  It  is,  when  the 
leper  had  expressed  the  same  absolute  faith  in  Christ's  ability  to 

*  I  admit    that  especially  the  latter  blind  men   near  Jericho  (St  Matt.   xx. 

argument  is  inconclusive,  but   I  appeal  :^0,    31;   St.    Mark  x.  47,    48;   St.  Luke 

to   the  general  context  and  the  Pcttinif  xviii.   38,  39),  and  proeUtinud  as  such 

of  this  history.    It  is  impossible  to  regard  by  the  people  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  23;    xxi. 

St.  Matt.  ix.  as  a  chronological  record  of  9,  15. 

events.  -  iufipifidonai—Xhe.  word  occurs  in  that 

«  He  is  addrfufd  as  *  Son  of  David,*  ^vx\»c  only  here  and  in  St.  Mark  i.  43 ; 

In  this  passage,  by  the  SjTo-rhirnician  otherwise   also   in  St.  Mark  xiv.  6,  and 

woman  (St.   Matt.  xv.  22),  and  by   the  in  St.  John  xL  33.  38. 

VOL.  U.  £ 
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heal  if  He  willed  it,  and  Jeans  had,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  blind 
men,  conferred  the  benefit  by  the  tonch  of  His  Hand.*  In  both  these 
cases,  it  is  remarkable  that,  along  with  strongest  faith  of  those  who 
came  to  Him,  there  was  rather  an  implied  than  an  expressed  petition 
on  their  part.  The  leper  who  knelt  before  Him  only  said :  *  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  ; '  and  the  two  blind  men : 

*  Have  mercy  on  us,  Thou  Son  of  David.'  Thus  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  realising  faith,  which  is  most  absolute  in  its  trust  and  most 
reticent  as  regards  the  details  of  its  request. 

But  as  regards  the  two  blind  men  (and  the  healed  leper  also),  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  connect  Christ's  peculiar  insistence  on 
their  silence  with  their  advanced  faith.     They  had  owned  Jesus  as 

*  the  Son  of  David,'  and  that,  not  in  the  Judaic  sense  (as  by  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  '),  but  as  able  to  do  all  things,  even  to  open 
by  His  touch  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  it  had  been  done  to  them, 
as  it  always  is — according  to  their  faith.  But  a  profession  of  faith 
so  wide*reaching  as  theirs,  and  sealed  by  the  attainment  of  what  it 
sought,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  ask,  must  not  be  publicly  proclaimed. 
It  would,  and  in  point  of  fact  did,  bring  to  Him  crowds  which,  unable 
spiritually  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  confession,  would 
only  embarrass  and  hinder,  and  whose  presence  and  homage  would 

»st.Marki.  have  to  be  avoided  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  open  enemies.^ 
For  confession  of  tlie  mouth  must  ever  be  the  outcome  of  heart* 
belief,  and  the  acclamations  of  an  excited  Jewish  crowd  were  as  in* 
congruous  to  the  real  Character  of  the  Christ,  and  as  obstructive  to 
tlie  progress  of  His  Kingdom,  as  is  the  outward  homage  of  a  world 
which  has  not  heart*belief  in  His  Power,  nor  heart-experience  of  Hia 
ability  and  willingness  to  cleanse  the  leper  and  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  Yet  the  leprosy  of  Israel  and  the  blindness  of  the  Q^ntile 
world  are  equally  removed  by  tlie  touch  of  His  Hand  at  the  cry  of 
faith. 

The  question  has  been  needlessly  discussed,^  whether  they  wcore 
to  praise  or  blame,  who,  despite  the  Saviour's  words,  spread  His  fame. 
We  scarcely  know  what,  or  how  much,  they  disobeyed.  They  ooald 
not  but  speak  of  His  Person  ;  and  theirs  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  that 
higher  silence  which  is  content  simply  to  sit  at  His  Feet. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  *   Roman     Catholic     writers     moatlj 

country,  surroundinp*,  kc,    plaoc    these  praise,    while    l^tcstants  bUuiM|   their 

men  in  a  totally  ditTercnt  cat^'j^ory  from  conduct. 
the  Syro-Phcenician  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THl  TWO  8ABBATH-CONTROVKR8IE8— THE  PLUCKING  OP  THE  EAM  OF  CORN  BY 
THE  DlSOIPliSSy  AND  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WITHERED 
HAND. 

(St.  Matt.  xli.  1-21 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  23-iii.  6;  St.  Luke  vl.  l-ll.) 

In  grouping  together  the  three  miracles  of  healing  described  in  the  CHAP, 
last  chapter,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  it  is  certain  they  had  taken  XXXV 
place  in  precisely  that  order.  Nor  do  we  feel  sure,  that  they  preceded 
what  is  about  to  be  related.  In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  suc- 
oession  of  events  and  their  location  must  be  matter  of  combination. 
From  their  position  in  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  all  concerned  speak  and  act,  we  inferred,  that  they  took  place 
at  that  particular  period  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Decapolis 
OP  else  in  the  territory  of  Philip.  They  differ  from  the  events  about 
to  be  related  by  the  absence  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  who  hung  on 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  While  the  Saviour  tarried  on  the  borders 
of  Tyre,  and  thence  passed  through  the  territory  of  Sidon  into  the 
Decapolis  and  to  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  they  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  But  after  the  two 
festive  days,  which  would  require  their  attendance  in  the  Temple, 
they  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  hateful  task.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  scene  of  such  mighty  works  as  His. 
Accordingly,  we  now  find  them  once  more  confronting  Christ.  And 
the  events  about  to  be  related  are  chronologically  distinguished  from 
thote  that  had  preceded,  by  this  presence  and  opposition  of  the 
Pharisaio  party.  The  contest  now  becomes  more  decided  and  sharp, 
and  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the  period  when  He,  Who  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  preaching  the  Kingdom,  and  healing  body  and  soul,  will, 
through  the  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  Israel,  enter  on  the  second,  or 
prevailingly  negative  stage  of  His  Work,  in  which,  according  to  the 
prophetic  description,  '  they  compassed '  Him  *  about  like  bees,*  but 
'  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns.' 

Where  fundamental   principles   were   so   directly   contrar}^,   the 

b2 
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BOOK  occasion  for  conflict  could  not  be  long  wanting.  Indeed,  all  that  Jesus 
HI        taught  must  have  seemed  to  these  Pharisees  strangely  un-Jewish  in 

"^  '  '  cast  and  direction,  even  if  not  in  form  and  words.  But  chiefly  would 
this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  that  on  which,  of  all  else,  the  Pharisees 
laid  most  stress,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On  no  other  subject 
is  Rabbinic  teaching  more  painfully  minute  and  more  manifestly 
incongruous  to  its  professed  object.  For,  if  we  rightly  apprehend 
what  underlay  the  complicated  and  intolerably  burdensome  laws  and 
rules  of  Pharisaic  Sabbath-observance,  it  was  to  secure,  negatively, 
absolute  rest  from  all  labour,  and,  positively,  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  delight.     The  Mishnah  includes  Sabbath-desecration  among  those 

•suih.  TiL  4  most  heinous  crimes  for  which  a  man  was  to  be  stoned.*  This,  then, 
was  their  first  care :  by  a  series  of  complicated  ordinances  to  make  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath-rest  impossible.  How  far  this  was  carried,  we 
shall  presently  see.  The  next  object  was,  in  a  similarly  extern^ 
manner,  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  delight.  A  special  Sabbath  dress,  the 
best  that  could  be  procured ;  the  choicest  food,  even  though  a  man 

*  peah  TiiL    had  to  work  for  it  all  the  week,  or  public  charity  were  to  supply  it 
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— such  were  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  day  was  to  be  honoured 
and  men  were  to  find  pleasure  therein.  The  strangest  stories  are  told 
how,  by  the  purchase  of  the  most  expensive  dishes,  the  pious  poor 
had  gained  unspeakable  merit,  and  obtained,  even  on  earth.  Heaven's 
manifest  reward.  And  yet,  by  the  side  of  these  and  similar  strange 
and  sad  misdirections  of  piety,  we  come  also  upon  that  which  is 
touching,  beautiful,  and  even  spiritual.     On  the  Sabbath  thei]g  must 

•  la  ProT.  X.  be  no  mourning,  for  to  the  Sabbath  applies  this  saying :  ®  *  The  bless- 

ing of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.* 
Quite  alone  was  the  Sabbath  among  the  measures  of  time.  Every 
other  day  had  been  paired  with  its  fellow  :  not  so  the  Sabbath.  And 
so  any  festival,  even  the  Day  of  Atonement,  might  be  transferred  to 
aiu)t}i(»r  day  :  not  so  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  when  the 
Sabbath  complained  before  God,  that  of  all  days  it  alone  stood  solitary, 
God  had  wedded  it  to  Israel ;  and  this  holy  union  God  had  bidden  His 

•  Bx.  XX.  8     people  *  remember,'  ^  when  it  st<x)d  before  the  Mount.    Even  the  tortores 

•  cotnp.         of  Gehenna  were  rntermitted  on  that  holy,  happy  day.® 

Gen.  ii's  1'he  terribly  exaggerated  views  on    the  Sabbath  entertained  by 

the  Rabbis,  and  the  endless  burdensome  rules  with  which  they 
encuinlx»n*d  ererj^tliing  connected  with  its  sanctity,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  another  place.'  The  Jewish  Law,  as  there  summarised, 
sutViciently  explains  the  controversies  in  which  the  Pharisaic  party 
■  See  Appendix  XVII. :  The  OrdiDances  and  Law  of  the  Sabbath. 
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now  engaged  with  Jesns.  Of  these  the  first  was  when,  going  through  CHAP, 
the  cornfields  on  the  Sabbath,  His  disciples  began  to  pluck  and  eat  XXXV 
the  ears  of  corn.     Not,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  first  Sabbath-con-  '      ' 

troversy  forced  upon  Christ.*     But  it  was  the  first  time  that  Jesus  •oomp. 
allowed,  and  afterwards  Himself  did,  in  presence  of  the  Pharisees,  »,  i« 
what  was  contrary  to  Jewish  notions,  and  that,  in  express  and  un- 
mistakable terms.  He  vindicated  His  position  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
This  also  indicates  that  we  have  now  reached  a  further  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  placing  this  event  so 
late  in  the  personal  history  of  Christ.  St.  Matthew  inserts  it  at  a 
difierent  period  from  the  other  two  Synoptists ;.  and,  although  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  introduce  it  amidst  the  same  surroundings,  the 
connection,  in  which  it  is  told  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  shows  that  it 
is  placed  out  of  the  historical  order,  with  the  view  of  grouping 
together  what  would  exhibit  Christ'^  relation  to  the  Pharisees  and 
their  teaching.  Accordingly,  this  first  Sabbath-controversy  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  connected  with  tlie  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand.  From  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  it  might, 
indeed,  appear  as  if  this  had  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the  plucking 
of  the  ears  of  corn,  but  St.  Luke  corrects  any  possible  misunder- 
standing, by  telling  us  that  it  happened  'on  another  Sabbath' — 
perhaps  that  following  the  walk  through  the  cornfields. 

Dismissing  the  ide^  of  inferring  the  precise  time  of  these  two 
event*  from  their  place  in  the  Evangelic  record,  we  have  not  much 
difficulty  in  finding  the  needful  historical  data  for  our  present  inquiry. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is,  that  the  harvest  was  still  standing — 
whether  that  of  barley  or  of  wheat.  The  former  began  immediately 
after  the  Passover,  the  latter  aft^r  the  Feast  of  Pentecost ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  wave-omer  of  barley  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
one,  that  of  the  two  wave-loaves  that  of  the  other.*  Here  another 
historical  notice  comes  to  our  aid.  St.  Luke  describes  the  Sabl)ath 
of  this  occurrence  as  '  the  second-first ' — an  expression  so  peculiar 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,'  but  as  design»*dly 
chosen  by  the  Evangelist  to  indicate  something  well  understooil  in 
Palestine  at  the  time.  Bearing  in  mind  the  limited  number  of 
Sabbaths  between  the  cominencenu»nt  of  the  barley-  and  the  end  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  our  inquiry  is  here  nmch  narrowed.  In  Rabbit 
nic  writings  the  term  *  second-first '  is  not  applied  to  any  Sabbath. 

•  Comp.  •  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  *  The    great     majority   of  critics  are 

pp.  222,  226.  230.  231.  agreed  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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BOOK  But  we  know  that  the  fifty  days  between  the  Feast  of  Passover  and 
m  that  of  Pentecost  were  counted  from  the  presentation  of  the  wav^ 
omer  on  the  Second  Paschal  Day,  as  the  first,  second,  third  day,  Ac. 
after  the  ^  Omer/  Thus  the  *  second-first '  Sabbath  might  be  either 
^  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day,'  which  was  that  of  the  pr8<- 
sentation  of  the  Omer,  or  else  the  second  Sabbath  aftier  this  first  day 
of  reckoning,  or  *  Sephirah,'  as  it  was  called  (lovn  m'DD).  To  us  the 
first  of  these  dates  seems  most  in  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Luke  would  describe  to  Gentile  readers  the  Sabbath  which  was  ^  the 
first  after  the  second,'  or,  Sephirah-day.* 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  was  probably  the  first — possibly,  the 
second — Sabbath  after  the  *  reckoning,'  or  second  Paschal  IKay,  on 
which  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  com,  we  have  still  to  asoer' 
tain  whether  it  was  in  the  first  or  second  Passover  of  Christ's  Ministry.' 
The  reasons  against  placing  it  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost are  of  the  strongest  character.  Not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
that  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Christ,  and  such  advanced 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  indicate  a  later  period,  our  LonI 
did  not  call  His  twelve  Apostles  till  long  after  the  Feast  of  Pente- 

•stJohnr.  coat,  viz.  after  His  return  from  the  so-called  *  Unknown  Feast,** 
which,  as  shown  in  another  place,'  must  have  been  either  that  of 
*  Wood-Gathering,'  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  else  New  Year's  Day, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Thus,  as  by  *the  disciples'  we  must 
in  this  connection  understand,  in  the  first  place,  '  the  Apostles,'  the 
event  could  not  have  occurred  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost of  the  Liord's  Ministry. 

The  same  result   is  reached   by  another   process   of  reasoning. 

►St.  John  11.  After  the  first  Passover  **  our  Lord,  with  such  of  His  disciples  as  had 
then  gathered  to  Him,  tarried  for  some  time — no  doubt  for  several 

•St.  John      weeks — in   Judaea.*'     The  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvesting,  when  He 
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'  Tho  view   which  I  have  adopted  is  Sabbath  of  the  Nisan  (the  sacred)  jev, 

that  of  Si-aliger  and  L'ujhtfoot ;  the  alter-  in   contradistinction    to    the    Tishri    or 

native  one  mentioned,  that  of  Uelitzsck.  secular  year,   which   began   In  autumn. 

In  re<^ird  to  the  many  other  explanations  Of  these  and  similar  interpretations  it  is 

proposed,  I  wouM  hiy  down  this  canon :  enoujjh  to  say.  that  the  anderljing  fact 

No  explanation  can  be  satinfactor}'  which  in  '  sup[)OKed '  for  the  sake  of  a  *  supposed  * 

rests    not    on  some  aiM:ertaine<l   fact    in  explanation  ;  in  other  words,  they  embody 

Jevvi.sh  life,  but  where  the  fact  is  merely  an  hypothesis  based  on  an  hypothesis. 

*  sup|x»sed  *  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation  *  There  were  only  three  PaiMshal  feasts 

which  it  would  atTord.    Thus,  there  is  not  during   the    public   ministry  of  Christ. 

the  slightest  support  in  fact  for  the  idea,  Any  other  computation  rests  on  the  idea 

that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month  that  the  Unknown  Feast  was  the  Pftasover, 

was  so  caller!  (  Wetttrin,  Speaker's  Com-  or  even  the  Feast  of  Esther, 

mentary),  or  the  Hrst   Sabbath  in  the  *  Comp.  Api^endix  XV. 
second  year  of  a  iepteomal  oyole,  or  the 
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passed  through  Samaria.*    And,  on  His  return  to  Galilee,  His  dis*      OHAP. 
ciplea  Beem  to  have  gone  back  to  their  homes  and  oocupations,  since     XXXV 
it  was  some  time  afterwards  when  even  His  most  intimate  disciples-—   ^TTT^ 
Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John — were  called  a  second  time.**    Chro-  *▼•  w 
nologically,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  this  event  between  the  \^\^^ 
first  Passover  and  Penteco^t.^     Lastly,  we  liave  here  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  on  His  first  appearance  in  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  had  not  yet 
taken  up  this  position  of  determined  hostility  to  Him,     On  the  other 
hand,  all  agrees  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ's  separation  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
Synagogue  commenced  with   His  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
autumn  of  that  year.®    If,  therefore,  we  have  to  place  the  plucking  of  •  st.  John  r. 
the  ears  of  com  after  the  Feast  recorded  in  St.  John  v.,  as  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  it  must  have  taken  place,  not  between  the  first,  but  between 
the  Second  Passover  and  Pentecost  of  Christ's  public  Ministry. 

Another  point  deserves  notice.  The  difierent  *  setting '  (chrono- 
logically speaking)  in  which  the  three  Gospels  present  the  event 
about  to  be  related,  illustrates  that  the  object  of  the  Evangelists 
was  to  present  the  events  in  the  History  of  the  Christ  in  their 
succession,  not  of  time,  but  of  bearing  upon  final  results.  This, 
because  they  do  not  attempt  a  Biography  of  Jesus,  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  almost  blasphemy,  but  a  History  of 
the  Kingdom  which  He  brought ;  and  because  they  write  it,  so  to 
speak,  not  by  adjectives  (expressive  of  qualities),  nor  adverbially,'  but 
by  substantives.  Lastly,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  Evangelists 
relate  the  event  about  to  be  considered  (as  so  many  others),  not, 
indeed,  with  variations,'  but  with  difierences  of  detail,  showing  the 
independence  of  their  narratives,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  really  sup- 
plement each  other. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  narrative  itself.  It  was 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Second  Paschal  Day  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  passed  * — probably  by  a  field-path — through  cornfields,  when 

*  Few  would  be  disposed  to  place  St.  who  ftttribute  the  plucking  of  the  ears  to 
Matt.  xii.  before  St.  Matt.  iv.  hun^^er.     Canon    Cook    (Speaker's   Com- 

*  Adverbs  answer    to    the   questions,  mentary.  New  Testament  i.  p.  21^)  has,  to 
How.  Hlien,  Why,  Where.  my  mind,  conclusively  ►hown  the  untena- 

*  Aff^rr  insists  that  the  6hhy  Toit7v,  or  bleness  of  Mtyer's  contention.  Up  com- 
mors  correctly,  SBinnuTv  (St.  Mark  ii.  23)  pares  the  expression  of  St.  Mark  to  the 
should  be  tteslated  literally,  that  the  JmHu  *  iter  faeere,*  I  would  suggest  the 
cllsciples  b^B^  to  make  a  way  by  pluck-  French  *  chemim  faUant.*  Oodet  points 
ii)^  the  ears  of  cum.  Accordingly,  he  out  the  absurdity  of  plucking  up  earn  in 
maintains,  that  there  is  an  essential  ditTer  order  to  make  a  way  through  the  corn. 
enoe  between  the  account  of  St  Mark  «  In  8t.  Mark  also  the  better  r<«diDg 
and  those  of  the  two  other  Evangelists,  is  SMnropf^co^ai 
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BOOK  His  disciples,  being  hungry,*  as  they  went,**  plucked  ears  of  com 

in  and  ate  them,  having  rubbed  off  the  husks  in  their  hands.*^     On  any 

•  St.  Mat-  ordinary  day  this  would  have  been  lawful,**  but  on  the  Sabbath  it 
thew  involved,  according  to  Rabbinic  statutes,  at  least  two  sins.  For, 
«st  Lake  accordiug  to  the  Talmud,  what  was  really  one  labour,  would,  if  made 
'•Deat.xxiii.  up  of  Several  acts,  each  of  them  forbidden,,  amount  to  several  acts  of 

•  shabb  70a  l*tK)ur,  each  involving  sin,  punishment,  and  a  sin-offering.®  *     This 

so-called  'division'  of  labour  applied  only  to  infringement  of  the 
'Macc.fi»  Sabbath-rest — not  of  that  of  feast-days.^  Now  in  this  case  there 
were  at  least  two  such  acts  involved :  that  of  plucking  the  ears  of 
com,  ranged  under  the  sin  of  reaping,  and  that  of  rubbing  them, 
which  might  be  ranged  under  sifting  in  a  sieve,  threshing,  sifting 
out  fruit,  grinding,  or  fanning.  The  following  Talmudic  passage 
bears  on  this :  '  In  case  a  woman  rolls  wheat  to  remove  the  husks,  it 
is  considered  as  sifting;  if  she  rubs  the  heads  of  wheat,  it  is 
regarded  as  threshing ;  if  she  cleans  off  the  side-adherences,  it  is 
sifting  out  fruit;    if  she  bruises  the  ears,  it  is  grinding;    if   she 

•  •^"-  throws  them  up  in  her  hand,  it  is  winnowing.'  *  One  instance  will 
Jl*®fi.  .-  suffice  to  show  the  externalism  of  all  these  ordinances.     If  a  man 

Hues  28  to  S6 

from  bottom  wished  to  move  a  sheaf  on  his  field,  which  of  course  implied  labour, 
he  had  only  to  lay  upon  it  a  spoon  that  was  in  his  common  use,  when, 
in  order  to  remove  the  spoon,  he  might  also  remove  the  sheaf  on 

!  Shabb.        which  it  lav  !  ^     And  yet  it  was  forbidden  to  stop  with  a  little  wax 

142  6,  line  6  -^  -^  •  «  . 

from  bottom  the  hole  iu  a  cask  by  which  the  fluid  was  running  out,*  or  to  wipe  a 

[^^"^        wound! 

Holding  views  like  these,  the  Pharisees,  who  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples,  would  naturally  harshly  condemn,  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  gross  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  was 
clearly  not  a  breach  of  the  Biblical,  but  of  the  Rabbinic  Law.  Not 
only  to  show  them  their  error,  but  to  lay  down  principles  which 
would  for  ever  apply  to  this  difficult  question,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  reply.  Unlike  the  others  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sabljath  I^w  has  in  it  two  elements :  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial ; 
the  eternal,  and  that  which  is  subject  to  time  and  place;  the  inward 
and  spiritual,  and  the  outward  (the  one  as  the  mode  of  realising  the 
other).  In  their  distinction  and  separation  lies  the  diflSculty  of  the 
siibjt^ct.  In  its  spiritual  and  eternal  element,  the  Sabbath  Law 
embodied  the  two  thoughts  of  rest  for  worship,  and  worstip  which 

*  Thus  (Shal)b.  74  h,  lines  12,  11  from  the  top,  and  tlien  pluck  oflf  the  fluff  below, 
bottom),  if  a  |H*rM»n  wcro  to  ])ull  out  a  it  would  involve  three  labours  and  three 
feathtT  from  the  wing  of  a  birtl,  cut  olT       sin-otft rings. 
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pointed  to  rest.  The  keeping  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Jewish  CHAP, 
mode  of  its  observance,  were  the  temporal  and  outward  form  in  XXXV 
which  these  eternal  principles  were  presented.     Even  Rabbinism,  in  '      ' 

some  measure,  perceived  this.  It  was  a  principle,  that  danger  to  life 
superseded  the  Sabbath  Law,'  and,  indeed,  all  other  obligations.* 
Among  the  curious  Scriptural  and  other  arguments  by  which  this 
principle  was  supported,  that  which  probably  would  most  appeal  to 
common  sense  was  derived  from  Lev.  xviii.  5.  It  was  argued,  that 
a  man  was  to  keep  the  commandments  that  he  might  live — certainly 
not,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  die.*  In  other  words,  the  outward  •Jer.8h»bb. 
mode  of  observance  was  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the  observance,  d.isa^^' 
Yet  this  other  and  kindred  principle  did  Rabbinism  lay  down,  that 
every  positive  commandment  superseded  the  Sabbath-rest.  This  was 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  work  in  the  Temple,  although  certainly 
not  its  explanation.  Lastly,  we  should,  in  this  connection,  include 
this  important  canon,  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis :  *  a  single  Rabbinic 
prohibition  is  not  to  be  heeded,  where  a  graver  matter  is  in 
question.'  **  b  jer. 

All  these  points  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Scribes.     For,  while  going  far 
beyond  the  times  and  notions  of  His  questioners,  His  reasoning  must 
have  been  within  their  comprehension.     Hence  the  first  argument  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptists,  was  taken  from  Biblical 
History.     When,  on  his   flight  from  Saul,    David   had,    *  when   an 
hungered,'  eaten  of  the  shewbread,  and  given  it  to  his  followers,* 
although,  by  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  Law,®  it  was  only  to  be  eaten  ^i^r.xxiw 
by  the  priests,  Jewish  tradition  vindicated  his  conduct  on  the  plea  that 
*  danger  to  life  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law,'  and  hence,  all  laws 
connected  with  it,^  while,  to  show  David's  zeal  for  the  Sabbath-Law, 
the  legend  was  added,  that  he  had  reproved  the  priests  of  Nob,  who 
had    been   baking  the  shewbread  on   the   Sabbath.**     To  the    first  M«ikutii 
argument  of  Christ,  St.  Matthew  adds  this  as  His  second,  that  the  p.  i«d  * 
priests,  in  their  services  in  the  Temple,  necessarily  broke  the  Sabbath- 

*  But  only  where  the  life  of  an  Israelite,  joined  witb  liis  father  in  the  priesthood, 
not  of  a  heathen  or  Samaritan,  was  in  Comp.  the  *  Bible- History,'  vol.  iv.  p. 
danger  (Yoma  84  A).  111. 

*  MaimonidfSj  Hilkh.  Shabb.  ii.  1  ( Yad  *  The  question  diflcossed  in  the  Talmud 
haCh.  vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  141  a)  :  *The  Sab-  is,  whether,  supposing  an  ordinary  Israel- 
bath  is  set  aside  on  account  of  danger  to  ite  discharged  priestlv  functions  on  the 

Ufe.  08  all  other  oidinances  (b  yfSO      f"^^^** '°  *'{«  "^T'    '  •'  '""I'l  \'V"Ir 
nivm^  •  two  sins  :  unlawful  service  and  SabUith- 

*  Act-ordingto  I  Sam.  xxii.  9  Ahiineleoh  'l^'"^* '.^ration  ;  or  only  one  sin.  unlaw fui 
(or  Ahijah,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  was  tlie  High       service. 

Frietft    We  infer,  that  Abiatliar  was  con- 
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BOOK      Law  without  thereby  incurring  guilt.     It  is  curiouB,  that  the  Talmud 

in        discusses  this  very  point,  and  that,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  intro- 

'    "    duces  an  argument  from   Lev.  xxii.  10:  'There  shall  no  stranger 

eat  of  things  consecrated.*     This,  of  course,  embodies  the  principle 

underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  shewbread  to  all   who  were  not 

•jer.shabb.  priests.*     Without  entering   further   on  it,  the   discussion  at  least 

shows,  that  the  Rabbis  were  by  no  means  clear  on  the  rationale  of 

Sabbath-work  in  the  Temple. 

In  truth,  the  reason  why  David  was  blameless  in  eating  the  shew- 
bread was  the  same  as  that  which  made  the  Sabbath-labour  of  the 
priests  lawful.  The  Sabbath-Law  was  not  one  merely  of  rest,  but  of 
^  rest  for  worship.  The  Service  of  the  Lord  was  the  object  in  view. 
The  priests  worked  on  the  Sabbath,  because  this  service  was  the 
object  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  David  was  allowed  to  eat  of  the  shew- 
bread, not  because  there  was  danger  to  life  from  starvation,  but 
because  he  pleaded  that  he  was  on  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
needed  this  provision.  The  disciples,  when  following  the  Lord,  were 
similarly  on  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  ministering  to  Him  was  more 
than  ministering  in  the  Temple,  for  He  was  greater  than  the  Temple. 
If  the  Pharisees  had  believed  this,  they  would  not  have  questioned 
their  conduct,  nor  in  so  doing  have  themselves  infringed  that  higher 
Law  which  enjoined  mercy,  not  sacrifice. 

To  this  St.  Mark  adds  as  a  corollary  :  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar 
argument  is  used  by  the  Rabbis.  When  insisting  that  the  Sabbath 
Law  should  Ix^  set  aside  to  avoid  danger  to  life,  it  is  urged :  *  the 
Sabbath  is  handed  over  to  you ;  not,  ye  are  handed  over  to  the 
kM(H.biit.on  Sabbath.'  ^     Lastlv,  the  three  Evancrelists  rt*cord  this  as  the  final  out^ 

Rx   X  xxi    13  * 

e«i.  M'fw,  '  come  of  His  teachinty  on  this  subiect,  that  *  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  also.'  The  Service  of  God,  and  the  Service  of  the 
Temple,  by  universal  consent,  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law.  But 
Christ  wart  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  His  Service  more  truly  that 
of  God,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  outward  Temple — and  the 
Sabbath  was  intended  for  man,  to  serve  God  :  therefore  Christ  and 
His  Service  W(»rt»  superior  to  the  Sabbath-Iiaw.  Thus  much  would 
Ih»  intelligible  to  these  Pharisees,  although  they  would  not  receive  it, 
because  they  believed  not  on  Him  as  the  Sent  of  God.* 

But  to  us  the  words  mean  more  than  this.     They  preach  not  only 

»  We  may  here  again  state,  that  Cod.      ing  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  to  him  :**)Can. 
D  ha«  this  aftf»r  St.  Luko  vi.  4  :   •  The      if  thou  knowegt  what  thou  doft,  blft 
I  day,  having  bcholdvu  u  nian  work-      are  thou :  but  if  thou  knowMt  nofci  1 
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that  the  Service  of  Christ  is  that  of  Ood,  but  that,  even  more  than     CHAP, 
in  the  Temple,  all  of  work  or  of  liberty  is  lawftil  which  this  service     XXXV 
requires.     We  are  free  while  we  are  doing  anything  for  Christ ;  God         '    ~^ 
loves  mercy,  and  demands  not  sacrifice ;  His  sacrifice  is  the  service  of 
Christ,  in  heart,  and  life,  and  work.     We  are  not  free  to  do  anything 
we  please ;  but  we  are  free  to  do  anything  needful  or  helpful,  while 
we  are  doing  any  service  to  Christ.      He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
Whom  we  serve  in  and  through   the   Sabbath.     And  even  this  is 
significant,  that,  when  designating  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
as  Hhe  Son  of  Man.'      It  shows,  that  the  narrow   Judaistic  form 
regarding  the  day  and  the  manner  of  observance  is  enlarged  into  the 
wider  Law,  which  applies  to  all  humanity.     Under  the  New  Testament 
the  Sabbath  has,  as  the   Church,  become    Catholic,  and  its  Lord  is 
Christ   as  the  Son  of  Man,  to  Whom  the   body  Catholic  offers  the 
acceptable  service  of  heart  and  life. 

The  question  as  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  end  here.  *  On  another  Sabbath ' — probably  that  following — 
He  was  in  their  Synagogue.  Whether  or  not  the  Pharisees  had 
brought  *  the  man  with  the  withered  hand '  on  purpose,  or  placed  him 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  or  otherwise  raised  the  question,  certain  it 
is  that  their  secret  object  was  to  commit  Christ  to  some  word  or  deed, 
which  would  lay  Him  open  to  the  capital  charge  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath- Law.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  their  tool.  But  in  this  they 
judged  rightly :  that  Christ  would  not  witness  disease  without 
removing  it — or,  as  we  might  express  it,  that  disease  could  not 
continue  in  the  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Life.  He  read  their 
inward  thoughts  of  evil,  and  yet  He  proceeded  to  do  the  good  which 
He  purposed.  So  God,  in  His  majestic  greatness,  carries  out  the 
purpose  which  He  has  fixed — which  we  call  the  law  of  nature — who- 
ever and  whatever  stand  in  the  way ;  and  so  God,  in  His  sovereign 
goodness,  adapts  it  to  the  good  of  His  creatures,  notwithstanding 
their  evil  thoughts. 

So  much  uncleame^  prevails  as  to  the  Jewish  views  about  heal* 
ing  on  th^  Sabbath,  that  some  connected  information  on  the  subject 
seems  needful.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  their  view  only  actual 
danger  to  life  warranted  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.     But  this 

Alt  soeiuied   and  a  transgressor  of  the  as  Canon    ^yegteati  rightly   infers,  *  the 

Law**'  {NleheUon^  Gospel  according  to  saying   [probably]   rests    on    some  real 

the  Hebrews,  p.  161).    It  need  scarcely  incident  *  (Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 

be  said,  tliat  tne  words,  as  place<l  in  8t.  Quspels,  p.  464,  note). 
Lake,  are  a  tparioai  addition,  although 
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opened  a  large  field  for  discussion.  Thus,  according  to  some,  disease 
of  the  ear,*  according  to  some  throat-disease,**  while,  according  to 
others,  such  a  disease  as  angina,^  involved  danger,  and  superseded 
the  Sabbath-Law.  All  applications  to  the  outside  of  the  body  were 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  As  regarded  internal  remedies,  such 
substances  as  were  used  in  health,  but  had  also  a  remedial  effect, 
might  be  taken,**  although  here  also  there  was  a  way  of  evading 
the  Law.*  A  person  suffering  from  toothache  might  not  gargle 
his  mouth  with  vinegar,  but  he  might  use  an  ordinary  toothbrush 
and  dip  it  in  vinegar.®  The  Gemara  here  adds,  that  gargling  was 
lawful,  if  the  substance  was  afterwards  swallowed.  It  further  ex- 
plains, that  affections  extending  from  the  lips,  or  else  from  the 
throat,  inwards,  may  be  attended  to,  being  regarded  as  dangerous. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  are  enumerated,  showing,  that  either  the 
Rabbis  were  very  lax  in  applying  their  canon  about  mortal  dis- 
eases, or  else  that  they  reckoned  in  their  number  not  a  few  which 
we  would  not  regard  as  such.*  External  lesions  also  might  be  at- 
tended to,  if  they  involved  danger  to  life.*  Similarly,  medical  aid 
might  be  called  in,  if  a  person  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  glass ;  a 
splinter  might  be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  even  a  thorn  from  the 
body.f 

But  although  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  could  not  bb 
classed  with  those  dangerously  ill,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to 
silence  the  Rabbis  on  their  own  admissions.  Clearly,  their  principle 
implied,  that  it  vvjis  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  that  which  would 
save  life  or  prevent  death.  To  have  taught  otherwise,  would  virtually 
have  involved  murder.  But  if  so,  did  it  not  also,  in  strictly  logical 
8e<|uence,  imply  this  far  wider  principle,  that  it  must  be  lawful  to 
do  g(K)d  on  the  Sabbath  ?  For,  evidently,  the  omission  of  such  good 
would  have  involved  the  doing  of  evil.  Could  this  be  the  proper 
obstTvaiice  of  God's  holy  day  ?  There  was  no  answer  to  such  an 
argument ;  St.  Mark  expressly  records  that  they  dared  not  attempt  a 
reply.*  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew,  while  alluding  to  this 
terribly  telling  challenge,**  records  yet  anpther  and  a  personal 
argument.     It  seems  that  Christ  publicly  appealed  to  them  :  If  any 

14  d). 

*  Displacement  of  the  frontal  bone« 
disease  of  the  nerves  leading  from  the 
ear  to  the  upper  jaw,  an  eye  starting  froip 
its  socket,  severe  inflammations,  and 
swelling,'  wounds,  are  specially  men- 
tioned 


'  Thus,  when  a  Rabbi  was  consulted, 
whetluT  a  man  mij^ht  on  the  Sabbath 
take  a  certain  drink  which  had  a  purg:i- 
tive  rtTfct,  h<'  answ«'n*<l  :  *  If  for  pleasure 
it  is  lawful  :  if  for  healing  forbi<l(leii  * 
(Jer.  Shahli.  14  c). 

■  Thii»«nn«'(if  th«'  Kabbis  re>i:anie<i  ftrtor 
of  the  breath  iu>  possibly  dangerous  (u.  s. 
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poor  man  among  them,  who  had  one  sheep,  were  in  danger  of  losing  CHAP, 
it  through  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  he  not  lift  it  out  ?  To  be  XXXV 
sure,  the  Rabbinic  Law  ordered  that  food  and  drink  should  be  lowered  ' 

to  it,  or  else  that  some  means  should  be  fiimished  by  which  it  might 
either  be  kept  up  in  the  pit,  or  enabled  to  come  out  of  it.*    But  even  *  &»»»»>»». 
the  Talmud  discusses  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  lift  an  animal 
out  of  a  pit  on  a  Sabbath.**     There  could  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  *  sh»bb. 

•/.IT  1  •  n  r-ti      '  •  .1         117  6,  about 

that  even  if  the  Law  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as  stringent  as  in  the  ti»c  middle 
Talmud,  a  man  would  have  found  some  device,  by  which  to  recover 
the  solitary  sheep  which  constituted  his  possession.  And  was  not 
the  life  of  a  human  being  to  be  more  accounted  of?  Surely,  then, 
on  the  Sabbath-day  it  was  lawful  to  do  good !  Yes — to  do  good,  and 
to  neglect  it,  would  have  been  to  do  evil.  Nay,  according  to  their 
own  admission,  should  not  a  man,  on  the  Sabbath,  save  life  ?  or 
should  he,  by  omitting  it,  kill  ? 

We  can  now  imagine  the  scene  in  that  Synagogue.  The  place  is 
crowded.  Christ  probably  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  leading 
the  prayers  or  teaching :  a  position  whence  He  can  see,  and  be  seen 
by  all.  Here,  eagerly  bending  forward,  are  the  dark  faces  of  the 
Pharisees,  expressive  of  curiosity,  malice,  cunning.  They  are  looking 
round  at  a  man  whose  right  hand  is  withered,®  perhaps  putting  him  •st.iuiks 
forward,  drawing  attention  to  him,  loudly  whispering,  *  Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? '  The  Lord  takes  up  the  challenge. 
He  bids  the  man  stand  forth — right  in  the  midst  of  them,  where  they 
might  all  see  and  hear.  By  one  of  those  telling  appeals,  which  go 
straight  to  the  conscience.  He  puts  the  analogous  case  of  a  poor  man 
who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  only  sheep  on  the  Sabbath  :  would 
he  not  rescue  it ;  and  was  not  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Nay,  did 
they  not  themselves  enjoin  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law  to  save 
human  life?  Then,  must  He  not  do  so;  might  He  not  do  good 
rather  than  evil  ? 

They  were  speechless.  But  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling  was  in 
the  Saviour's  heart — strange  to  us,  though  it  is  but  what  Holy 
Scripture  always  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which  God  views  sin  and 
the  siilner,  using  terms,  which,  in  their  combination,  seem  grandly 
incompatible  :  *  And  when  He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart.'  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  life-giving  power.  He  bade  the  man 
stretch  forth  his  hand.  Withered  it  was  no  longer,  when  the  Word 
had  been  spoken,  and  a  new  sap,  a  fresh  life  had  streamed  into  it,  as, 
following  the  Saviour's  Eye  and  Word,  he  slowly  stretched  it  forth. 


▼Lll 
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-  BOOK  ^jj^j  j^  jJq  Btretched  it  forth,  his  hand  was  restored.*  The  Saviour 
^^^  had  broken  their  Sabbath-Law,  and  yet  He  had  not  broken  it,  for 
neither  by  remedy,  nor  touch,  nor  outward  application  had  He  healed 
him.  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath-rest,  as  God  breaks  it,  when  He 
sends,  or  sustains,  or  restores  life,  or  does  good:  all  unseen  and 
unheard,  without  touch  or  outward  application,  by  the  Word  of  His 
Power,  by  the  Presence  of  His  Life. 

But  who  after  this  will  say,  that  it  was  Paul  who  first  introduced 
into  the  Church  either  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath-Law  in  its  Jewish 
form  was  no  longer  binding,  or  this,  that  the  narrow  forms  of  Judaism 
were  burst  by  the  new  wine  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  that  of  the 
Son  of  Man  ? 

They  had  all  seen  it,  this  miracle  of  almost  new  creation.  As  He 
did  it.  He  had  been  filled  with  sadness ;  as  they  saw  it,  *  they  were 
•  St. Luke  filled  with  madness.'*  So  their  hearts  were  hardened.  They  could 
not  gainsay,  but  they  went  forth  and  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians 
against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him.  Presumably,  then,  He 
was  within,  or  quite  close  by,  the  dominions  of  Herod,  east  of  the 
Jordan.  And  the  Lord  withdrew  once  more,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into 
Gentile  territory,  probably  that  of  the  Decapolis.  For,  as  He  went 
about  healing  all,  that  needed  it,  in  that  great  multitude  that  followed 
His  steps,  yet  enjoining  silence  on  them,  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
blazed  into  fulfilment :  *  Behold  My  Servant,  WTiom  1  have  chosen, 
My  Beloved,  in  Whom  My  soul  is  well-pleased ;  I  will  put  My  Spirit 
upon  Him,  and  He  shall  declare  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  shall  any  hear  His  Voice  in  the 
streets.  A  bruised  rt^ed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  He 
not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  And  in  His 
Name  shall  the  (Gentiles  trust.* 

Aiul  in  His  Xame  shall  fJw  Ge7itiles  (rust.  Far  out  into  the 
silence  of  those  solitary  upland  hills  of  the  Gentile  world  did  the  caD, 
unluMird  and  unheeded  in  larw^l,  travel.  He  had  other  sheep  which 
were  not  of  that  fold.  And  down  those  hills,  from  the  far-off  lands, 
d(x^s  the  sound  of  the  bells,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  tell  that 
thase  other  sh(vp,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  are  gathering  at  His  call 
to  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  and  throu^^h  these  centuries,  still  louder  and 
more  manifold  In^conieR  this  sound  of  nearing  bells,  till  they  shall  all 
he  gathered  into  on<* :  one  tlock,  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 

•  Tlie  tons**  ln«Urato5»,  tliat  it  w.is  re-  this  man  wim  described  as  a  mason,  and 

8ton'<l  ns  he  sin-tched  it  out.     An«l  thi«  tlwit  ho  had  besoujjht  Jesus    to  restore 

is   sniritually  .si^niti&int.     Arcordin^    to  him,  so  that  he  might  not  have  to  beg 

St.  Jtrtfmr  {Comm.  in  Matt.  xii.  13),  in  tlie  for  hiij  bread. 
Gosipel  of   the  Naxarenes  and  £bionit€s 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THB  FEEDING  OP  THE  FOUR  THOUSAND — TO  DALMANUTHA — '  THE  SIGN  FROM 
HEAVEN  ' — JOURNEY  TO  CiESAREA  PHILIPPI — WHAT  IS  THE  LEAVEN  OF 
THE   PHARISEES   AND   SADDUCEES  1 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  32-xvi  12;  St.  Mark  viii.  1-21.) 

They  might  well  gather  to  Jesn.s  in  their  thousands,  with  their  wants     CHAP, 
of  body  and  soul,  these  sheep  wandering  without  a  shepherd ;  for  His    XXXVI 
Ministry  in  that  district,  as  formerly  in  Galilee,  was  about  to  draw   ^^        ~^ 
to  a  close.     And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  each  time  His  prolonged 
stay  and  Ministry'  in  a  district  were  brought  to  a  close  with  some 
supper,  so  to  speak,  some  festive  entertainment  on  His  part.     The 
-Galilean  Ministrj'  hafl  closed  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  guests  being  mostly  from  Capernaum  and  the  towns  around,  as 
far  as  Bethsaida  (Julias),  many  in  the  number  probably  on  their  way 
to  the  Paschal  Feast  at  Jerusalem.*     But  now  at  the  second  provision 
for  the  four  thousand,  with  wliich  His  Decapolis  Ministry  closed,  the 
guests  were  not  strictly  Jews,  but  semi-Gentile  inhabitants  of  that 
district  and  its  neighbourhood.     Lastly,  His  Judaean  Ministr}-  closed 
with  the  Last    Supper.     At    the   first  *  Supper,*  the    Jewish  guests 
would  fain  have  proclaimed  Him  Messiah-King ;  at  the  second,  as 

*  the  Son  of  Man,'  He  gave  food  to  those  Gentile  multitudes  which, 
having  been  with  Him  those  days,  and  consumed  all  their  victuals 
during  their  stay  with  Him,  He  could  not  send  away  fasting,  lest  they 
should  faint  by  the  way.  And  on  the  last  occasion,  as  the  true  Priest 
and  Sacrifice,  He  fed  His  own  with  the  true  Paschal  Feiist  ere 
He   sent   them  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness.     Thus  these    three 

*  Suppers'  seem  connected,  each  leading  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  other. 

There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  this  second  feeding 
of  the  multitude  took  place  in  the  Gentile  Decapolis,  and  that  those 
who  sat  down  to  the  meal  were  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict.*    If  it  be  lawful,  departing  from  strict  history,  to  study  the 

•  Comp.  ch.  xxix.  of  this  lkx)k.  Comp.    Hp.  t:Ui<*otVt   Hintor.    Ujct.    pp. 

*  Thit  appears  from  the  whole  context.      220,  22 1 ,  and  notes. 
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BOOK  Bynilx)lism  of  this  event,  as  compared  with  the  previous  feeding  of 
ni  the  five  thousand  who  were  Jews,  somewhat  singular  differences  will 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  On  the  former  occasion  there  w^ere 
five  tliousand  fed  with  five  loaves,  when  twelve  baskets  of  fragments 
were  lefl.  On  the  second  occasion,  four  thousand  were  fed  from 
seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments  collected.  It  is  at  least 
curious,  that  the  nnmher  five  in  the  provision  for  the  Jews  is  that  of 
the  l^entateuch,  just  as  the  number  twelve  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
tribes  and  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles  we  mark  the  number  four,  which  is  the  signature  of  the 
world,  and  seven,  which  is  that  of  the  Sanctuar\'.  We  would  not  by 
any  means  press  it,  as  if  these  were,  in  the  telling  of  the  narrative, 
designed  coincidences ;  but,  just  because  they  are  undesigned,  we 
value  them,  feeling  that  there  is  more  of  undesigned  symbolism  in 
all  God's  manifestations — in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  grace — than 
meets  the  eye  of  those  who  observe  the  merely  phenomenal.  Nay, 
does  it  not  almost  seem,  as  if  all  things  were  cast  in  the  mould 
of  heavenly  realities,  and  all  earth's  *  shewbread  *  *  Bread  of  His 
Presence  *  ? 

On  all  general  points  the  narratives  of  the  twofold  miraculous 
feeding  run  so  parallel,  that  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  consider  this 
event  in  detail.  But  the  attendant  circumstances  are  so  different, 
that  only  the  most  reckless  negative  criticism  could  insist,  that  one 
and  the  same  event  had  been  presented  by  the  Evangelists  as  two 
separate  occasions.*  The  broad  lines  of  difference  as  to  the  number 
of  persons,  the  provision,  and  the  quantity  of  fragments  left,  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Besides,  on  the  former  occasion  the  rejmst  was  pro- 
vided in  the  evening  for  those  who  had  gone  after  Christ,  and  listened 
to  Him  all  day,  but  who,  in  their  eager  haste,  had  come  without 
victuals,  when  He  would  not  dismiss  them  faint  and  hungry,  because 
they  had  been  so  busy  for  the  Bread  of  Life  that  they  had  forgotten 
that  of  earih.  But  on  this  second  occasion,  of  the  feeding  of  the 
(ientiles,  the  multitude  had  been  three  days  with  Him,  and  what 
sustenance  they  had  brought  must  have  failed,  when,  in  His  com- 
pjission,  the  Saviour  would  not  send  them  to  their  homes  fasting, 
lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way.  This  could  not  have  befallen  those 
Gentiles,  who  had  come  to  tht»  Christ  for  food  to  their  souls.  And, 
it  must  be  kt»pt  in  view,  tliat  Christ  dismissed  them,  not,  as  before, 
l)ecause  they  would  havi»   made  Him  their   King,  but  because  Him- 


'  For  .1  summary  of   the  ^n"»'.'it  <lifTrr-       Bp.  h'Uicott.u.s.pp.  221,222.    The  a 

enoes  between  the  two  miracles,  comp.      mcuts  of  Megt-r  ad  loa  are  unsatiflftwloiy. 
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self  was  about  to  depart  from  the  place ;  and  that,  sending  them  CHAP, 
to  their  homes,  He  could  not  send  them  to  faint  by  the  way.  Yet  XXXVI 
another  marked   difference    lies   even   in    the    designation    of  Hhe  ' 

baskets '  in  whicTi  the  fragments  left  were  gathered.  At  the  first 
feeding,  they  were,  as  the  Greek  word  shows,  the  small  wicker- 
baskets  which  each  of  the  Twelve  would  carry  in  his  hand.  At  the 
second  feeding  they  were  the  large  baskets,  in  which  provisions, 
chiefly  bread,  were  stored  or  carried  for  longer  voyages.^  For,  on  the 
first  occasion,  when  they  passed  into  Israelitish  territory- — and,  as 
they  might  think,  left  their  home  for  a  very  brief  time — there  was 
not  the  same  need  to  make  provision  for  storing  necessaries  as  on 
the  second,  when  they  were  on  a  lengtluMiod  journey,  and  passing 
through,  or  tarrying  in  Gentile  territory. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  difference  seems  to  us  this — that  on 
the  first  occasion,  they  who  were  fed  were  Jews — on  the  second. 
Gentiles.  There  is  an  exquisite  little  trait  in  the  narrative  which 
affords  striking,  though  utterly  undesigned,  evidence  of  it.  In  reier- 
ring  to  the  blessing  which  Jesus  spake  over  the  first  meal,  it  was 
noted,'  that,  in  strict  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  He  only 
rendered  thanks  once,  over  the  bread.  But  no  such  custom  would 
rule  His  conduct  when  dispensing  the  food  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and, 
indeed.  His  speaking  the  blessing  only  over  the  bread,  while  He  was 
silent  when  distributing  the  fishes,  would  probably  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstanding.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
He  not  only  gave  thanks  over  the  bread,  but  also  spake  the  blessing 
over  the  fishes.*  Nor  should  we,  when  marking  such  undesigned  •st.iurk 
evidences,  omit  to  notice,  that  on  the  first  occasion,  which  was  imme- 
diately before  the  Passover,  the  guests  were,  as  three  of  the  Evan- 
gelists expressly  state,  ranged  on  '  the  grass,*  ^  while,  on  the  present  »»st.M»tt. 
occasion,  which  must  have  been  several  weeks  later,  when  in  the  sJkarkri. 
East  the  grass  would  be  burnt  up,  we  are  told  by  the  two  Evangelists  tl'io 
that  they  sat  on  *  the  ground.'  *  Even  the  difficulty,  raised  by  some, 
as  to  the  strange  repetition  of  the  disciples'  reply,  the  outcome,  in 
part,  of  non-expectancy,  and,  hence,  non-belief,  and  yet  in  part 
also  of  such  doubt  as  tends  towards  faith  :  *  Whence  should  we  have, 

'  The  it64n¥oi  (St.   Matt.  xiv.  20)  was  makes  it  more  marked  is,  that  the  dis- 

tJ)C    small   hand>)a.skot   (weo   ch.   xxix.).  tinction  of  the  two  words  is  kept  up  in 

whih- the  <nn;p/T(t)ic  term  nscii  at  thP  feed-  the  reference  to  the  two  miracles  (St. 

injf  of  the  four  tho  .sand)  is  the  lar^'e  pro-  Matt.  xvi.  9,  10). 

visiondwi^kft  or  hainjHT.  j^iich  as  that  in  *  Pee  cli.  xxix. 

which  St.   Paul  wax  let  down  over  the  •  Literally.  '  npon  the  eart h  * 
waU  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  26).     What 

VOL.  11.  ^ 
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BOOK  in  a  solitar}'  place,*  so  many  loaves  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?'* 
m  seems  to  us  only  confirmatory  of  the  narrative,  so  psychologically 
true  is  it.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ingenious  apology,^  that,  in  the 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  feeding,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  events  had  led  to  greater  similarity  in  their  narra- 
tion than  the  actual  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  warranted. 
Interesting  thoughts  are  here  suggested  by  the  remark,^  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  position  and  feelings  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  first  feeding  of  the 
multitude.  '  We  think  of  the  Power  as  inherent,  and,  therefore 
permanent.  To  thom  it  might  seem  intermittent — a  gift  that  came 
and  went.'  And  this  might  seem  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  ever 
since,  their  wants  had  been  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that, 
even  on  the  first  occasion,  they  had  been  directed  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  the  Heaven-supplied  meal. 

But  more  than  this  requires  to  be  said.  First,  we  must  here 
once  more  remind  ourselves,  that  the  former  provision  was  for  Jews, 
and  the  disciples  might,  from  their  standpoint,  well  doubt,  or  at  least 
not  assume,  that  the  same  miracle  would  supply  the  need  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  same  board  be  surrounded  by  Jew  and  Gentile. 
But,  further,  the  repetition  of  the  same  question  by  the  disciples 
really  indicated  only  a  sense  of  their  own  inability,  and  not  a  doubt 
of  the  Saviour's  power  of  supply,  since  on  this  occasion  it  was  not, 
as  on  the  former,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  their  part,  to  send 
the  multitude  away.  Thus  the  very  repetition  of  the  question  might 
be  a  humble  reference  to  the  past,  of  which  they  dared  not,  in  the 
circumstances,  ask  the  repetition. 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  strange  forgetfulness  of  Christ's 
late  miriicle  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  and  their  strange  repetition 
of  the  self-same  question  which  had  once — and,  as  it  might  seem  to 
us,  for  ever — been  answered  by  wondrous  deed,  need  not  surprise 
us.  To  them  the  miraculous  on  the  part  of  Christ  must  ever  have 
been  the  new,  or  else  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  miraculous. 
Nor  did  they  ever  fully  realise?  it,  till  after  His  Resurrection  they 
understood,  and  worshipped  Him  as  God  Incarnate.  And  it  is  only 
realising  faith  of  this,  which  it  was  int-ended  gradually  to  evolve 
during  Christ's  Ministry  on  earth,  that  enables  us  to  apprehend  the 
Divine  Help  as,  so  to  speak,  incarnate  and  ever  actually  present  in 
Christ.     And  yet,  even  thus,  how  often  we  do,  who  have  so  believed 

'  The  word  dptifua  meana  a  specially  lonely  place.  '  Of  BML 

*  15 y  Dean  Muntj/tre,  ad  loa 
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in  Him,  forget  the  Divine  provision  which  has  come  to  us  so  lately,     CHAP, 
and  repeat,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  doubt,  yet  with  the    XXXVI 
same  want  of  certainty,  the  questions  with  which  we  had  at  first  met 
the  Saviour's  challenge  of  our   faith.     And  even  at  the  last  it  is 
met,  as  by  the  prophet,  in  sight  of  the  apparently  impossible,  by  : 

*  I»rd,  Thou  knowest/  •     More  frequently,  alas !  is  it  met  by  non-  •  E«ek. 
belief,  misbelief,  disbelief,  or  doubt,  engendered  by  misunderstanding 

or  forgetfulness  of  that  which  past  experience,  as  well  as  the  know- 
knlge  of  Him,  should  long  ago  have  indelibly  written  on  our  minds. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  those  who 
had  \i\UAy  taken  counsel  together  against  Jesus — the  Pharisees  and 
the  Herodians,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
— were    not   present.     For,    those    who,    politically   speaking,    were 

*  Herodians,'  might  also,  though  perhaps  not  religiously  speaking,  yet 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  St.  Matthew,  be  designated  as,  or  else 
include,  Sadducees.*  But  they  were  soon  to  reappear  on  the  scene, 
as  Jesus  came  close  to  the  Jewish  territory  of  Herod.  We  suppose 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Decapolis, 
and  probably  on,  or  close  to,  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  As  Jesus  sent  away  the  multitude  whom  He  had  fed,  He 
took  ship  with  His  disciples,  and  *  came  into  the  borders  of  Maga- 
dan,'** '^  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  Hhe  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  *  The  'stiutt. 
borders  of  Magadan  '  must  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district  as 

*  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  The  one  may  mark  the  extreme  point  of 
the  district  southwards,  the  other  northwards — or  else,  the  points 
west  *  and  east — in  the  locality  where  He  and  His  disciples  landed. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  suggestion,  since   neither  '  Magadan,'  nor 

*  Dalmanutha,'  has  been  identified.  This  only  we  infer,  that  the  place 
was  close  to,  yet  not  within  the  boundary  of,  strictly  Jewish  territory  ; 

since  on  His  arrival  there  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  *  come  forth  '  ^ — a  •  st.  UmA 

won!  *  which  implies,  that  they  resided  elsewhere,'  ^  though,  of  course, 

in  the  neighbourhood.     Accordingly,  we  would  seek  Magadan  south 

of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  but  within 

the  Decapolis.     Several  sites  bear  at  present  somewhat  similar  names. 

In  regard  to  the  strange  and  un-Jewish  name  of  Dalmanuiha,  such 

utterly  unlikely  conjectures  have  been  made,  that  one  based  on  ety- 

•  Compare,  liowcver,  vol.  i.  pp.  238,  that  Magadan  might  represent  a  Megiddo, 
240,  and  Ikwk  V.  ch.  iii.  Where  the  poli-  being  a  form  intermediate  between  tlie 
ticnl  clement  was  dominant,  the  religious  Hebrew  Megiddon  and  the  Assyrian 
dist  inct  ion  might  not  be  so  clearly  marked.  MagadQ. 

*  It  netxl  scarcely  bo  said  that  the  best  *  Canon  Cook  in  the  *  Speaker's  Com* 
reading  is  Magadan,  not  Magdala.  mentary,*  ad  loc. 


It  baa  been  ingeniously  suggested. 


9% 
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BOOK  raology  may  be  hazarded.  If  we  take  from  Dalmanutha  the  Aramaic 
III  termination  -vtha,  and  regard  the  initial  rfe  as  a  prefix,  we  have  the 
word  Laman,  Limin,  or  Limlnah  (p^,  Y}:hi  nro^  =  \ifii]v),  which, 
in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  means  a  hay^  or  por/,  and  Dalmanutha  might 
have  been  the  place  of  a  small  bay.  Possibly,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  bay  close  to  the  ancient  Tarichcea,  the  modern  Keraky  so  terribly 
famous  for  a  sea-fight,  or  rather  a  horrible  butchery  of  poor  fugitives, 
when  Tarichtea  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  great  Jewish  war. 
Close  by,  the  Lake  forms  a  bay  (Lam an),  and  if,  as  a  modem  writer 
asserts,'  the  fortress  of  Taricha^i  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fed  by 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake,  so  that  the  fortress  could  be  converted  into 
an  island,  we  see  additional  retuson  for  the  designation  of  Lamanutha^ 
It  was  from  the  Jewish  territory  of  Galilee,  close  by,  that  the 
Pharisees  now  came  *  with  the  Sadducees,'  tempting  Him  with 
qu(\stions,  and  desiring  that  His  claims  should  be  put  to  the  ulti- 
mate arbitrament  of  '  a  sign  from  heaven/  We  can  quite  understand 
such  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  Sadducees,  who  would  disbelieve 
the  htNivenly  Mission  of  Christ,  or,  indeed,  to  use  a  modem  term, 
any  supra-naturalistic  connection  between  heaven  and  earth.  But, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees  also,  it  had  a  special  meaning. 
Ct^rtain  supposed  miracles  had  Ix^en  either  witnessed  by,  or  testified 
to  tlu'ni,  as  done  by  Christ.  As  they  now  represented  it — since  Christ 
laid  claims  which,  in  their  view,  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
received  in  Israel,  preaclied  a  Kingdom  quite  other  than  that  of 
Jewisli  expt^ctancy — was  at  issue  with  all  Jewish  customs — more  than 
this,  was  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  in  its  most  important  commandments, 
as  they  understood  tlicTu — it  followed  tliat,  according  to  Deut.  xiii., 
II(»  was  a  false  proph.'t,  who  was  not  to  be  listened  to.  Then,  also, 
must  the  miracles  whith  lie  did  have  Ix^en  wrought  by  the  power  of 
B«H^lz<'l)ul,  *  tlu^  lord  of  idolatrous  worship,'  the  very  prince  of  devils. 
Put  had  tluTC  h'on  real  si^nis,  and  might  it  not  all  have  been  an 
illusicMi  ?  L('t  Him  show  them  'a  sign,''  and  let  that  sign  come 
direct  from  lu^aven  ! 

Two  strikiuLT  instjiiices  from  Pabbinic  litemture  will  show,  that 
this  dt'maTi<l  of  thr  Pharisi^cs  was  in  aecordance  with  their  notions 
and  prncticf.  Wr  rend  that,  whrn  a  ct»rtain  Pabbi  was  asked  by  his 
disc'iph's  alK)nt   tlu'  time    of   Messiah's  Coming,  he  replied:  *I  am 

•  i*v7V^  -'M'     If"tf.frr,   T<»p<»;.T.  Lox.  zu  analoj^ous  instances,  be  rtjc  (Oth),  and 

Fl.  Jos«.|.lui>.  p.  'Jie.  n»»t  ]D*D  ('*^»wrtn),  as   Munsekp  suf[gest9^ 

2   Hraiitij  in  mind  tliat   Tariolm'a  was  even  tl)Oug:h  the  wonl  is  formed  from  the 

th.-  rl.i.f  .ItM.  I  for  saltintr  the  fish  f«.r  (jreok  (rnfiuor.     But  the  Babhinio  iSSiiuM 

ex|H.ri.  tl.i-  <liM«  j.I.s  may  havo  ha'l  sonio  seems  to  me  to  have  a  different  nhade  of 

conn«*«iit»n.s  with  the  place.  meaning. 
The  word  here  osed  would,  lo  ju<lg»;  !>> 
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afraid  that  you  will  also  ask  me  for  a  sign/  When  they  promised  CHAP, 
they  would  not  do  so,  he  told  them  that  the  gate  of  Rome  would  fall  XXXVI 
and  be  rebuilt,  and  fall  again,  when  there  would  not  be  time  to 
restore  it,  ere  the  Son  of  David  came.  On  this  they  pressed  him, 
despite  his  remonstrance,  for  'a  sign,'  when  this  was  given  them — 
that  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  were  turned 
into  blood.*  *  Again,  as  regards  *  a  sign  from  heaven,'  it  is  said  \^^;^^ 
that  Rabbi  Eliezer,  when  his  teaching  was  challenged,  successively 
appealed  to  certain  *  signs.'  First,  a  locust-tree  moved  at  his  bid- 
ding one  hundred,  or,  according  to  some,  four  hundred  cubits.  Next, 
the  channels  of  water  were  made  to  flow  backwards ;  then  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  leaned  forward,  and  were  only  arrested  at  the 
bidding  of  another  Rabbi.  Lastly,  Eliezer  exclaimed  :  '  If  the  Law 
is  as  I  teach,  let  it  be  proved  from  heaven ! '  when  a  voice  fell  from 
the  sky  (the  Bath  Qol):  '  What  have  ye  to  do  with  Rabbi  Eliezer, 
for  the  Halakhah  is  as  he  teaches ?'^  »» b»i» mw. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  strange  thing,  when  the  Pharisees  asked  (»f  fn.riitoi>, 
Jesus  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  to  attest  His  claims  and  teaching.  ^J'lie 
an.swer  which  He  gave  was  among  the  most  solemn  which  the  loachrs 
of  Israel  could  have  heard,  and  He  spake  it  in  deep  sorrow  of  spirit.*'  «st.  Mark 
They  had  asked  Him  virtually  for  some  sign  of  His  Messiahship  ; 
some  striking  vindication  from  heaven  of  His  claims.  It  would  be 
given  them  only  too  soon.  We  have  already  seen,^  that  there  was  a 
Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom — a  vindication  of  His  kingly  claim 
before  His  apostate  rebellious  subjects,  when  they  who  would  not  have 
Him  to  reign  over  them,  but  Ix^trayed  and  crucified  Him,  would  have 
their  commonwealth  and  city,  their  polity  and  Temple,  destroyed. 
By  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary  were 
the  words  on  the  Cross  to  be  read  again.  Cnxl  would  vindicate*  His 
claims  by  laying  low  the  pride  of  their  rebellion.  The  burning  of 
Jem.salem  was  God's  answer  to  the  Jews'  cr\*,  *  Away  with  Him — we 
have  no  kinir  but  C«?sar ; '  the  thousands  of  cros.ses  on  which  the 
Romans  hanged  their  captives,  the  terrible  counteqmrt  of  the  Cross 
on  Golgotha. 

It  was  to  this,  that  Jesus  referrtnl  in  His  reply  to  the  l^harisees 
and  *  Sadducean  '  Herodians.  How  strange  !  Men  could  discern  by  the 
appearance  of  the   sky   whether  the  day  would   Ix?  fair  or  stormy.^ 

•  However,  this  (and,  for  that  matter,  St.  Matt.  xvi.  2,  be^iiniiin^  *  When  it  is 
lh«i  next  HafTSradnh  also)  may  have  been  ev«ninp/to  the  end  of  vor  .3,  most  critics 
intended  to  be  taken  in  an  .-ille^ric  or  are  agreed  that  it  should  hv  rotnuwi]. 
parabolic  M»nJ«o.  thonjjh  there  is  no  hint  Ihit  the  wonis  in  italics  in  vv.  2  an<l  3 
given  to  that  ofTect.  siiouhl  be  left  out,  ►o  as  to  mark  excla- 

«  See  ch.  xxvii.  vol.  i.  p.  047.  inations. 

*  Altbongh  some  of  the  best  MHS.  omit 
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And  yet,  when  all  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm,  that  would 
destroy  their  city  and  people,  were  clearly  visible,  they,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  failed  to  perceive  them !  Israel  asked  for  *  a  sign  ' !  No 
sign  should  be  given  the  doomed  land  and  city  other  than  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Nineveh  :  '  the  sign  of  Jonah.'  ^  The  only  sign  to 
Nineveh  was  Jonah's  solemn  warning  of  near  judgment,  and  his  call 
to  repentance — and  the  only  sign  now,  or  rather  *  unto  this  generation 
no  sign,' »  was  the  warning  cry  of  judgment  and  the  loving  call  to 
repentance.^ 

It  was  but  a  natural,  almost  necessary,  sequence,  that  *  He  left 
them  and  departed.'  Once  more  the  ship,  which  bore  Him  and  His 
disciples,  spread  its  sails  towards  the  coast  of  Bethsaida-Julias.  He 
was  on  His  way  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  land,  to  Caesarea  Philippi, 
in  pursuit  of  His  purpose  to  delay  the  final  conflict.  For  the  great 
crisis  must  begin,  as  it  would  end,  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  Feast ; 
it  would  begin  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,*^  and  it  would  end  at  the 
following  Passover.  But  by  the  way,  the  disciples  themselves  showed 
how  little  even  they,  who  had  so  long  and  closely  followed  Christ,  under- 
stood His  teaching,  and  how  prone  to  misapprehension  their  spiritual 
dulness  rendered  them.  Yet  it  was  not  so  gross  and  altogether  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  common  reading  of  what  happened  would  imply. 

When  the  Lord  touched  the  other  shore.  His  mind  and  heart 
wert'  still  full  of  the  scene  from  which  He  had  lately  passed.  For 
truly,  on  this  demand  for  a  sign  did  the  future  of  Israel  seem  to 
hang.  Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  the  journey 
across  the  Lake  had  been  made  in  silence  on  His  part-,  so  deeply 
were  mind  and  heart  engrossed  with  the  fate  of  His  own  royal  city. 
And  now,  when  they  landed,  they  carried  ashore  the  empty  provision- 
baskets  ;  for,  as,  with  his  usual  attention  to  details,  St.  Mark  notes, 
they  had  only  brought  one  loaf  of  bread  with  them.  In  fact,  in 
the  excitement  and  hurry  '  they  forgot  to  take  bread'  with  them. 
Whether  or  not  something  connected  with  this  arrested  the  attrition 
of  Christ,  He  at  last  broke  the  silence,  speaking  that  which  was  so 
much  on  His  mind.  He  warned  them,  as  greatly  they  needed  it,  of  the 
leaven  with  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had,  each  in  their  own 
manner,  leavened,  and  so  corrupted,^  the  holy  bread  of  Scripture- 
truth.     The  disciples,  aware  that  in  their  hurry  and  excitement  they 


•  So  acconlinj?  to  the  best  reading. 

*  Tho  li^funitivt?  iiK'anin^  of  leaven,  as 
that  which  monillyc'Trni)!"*,  was  familiar 
to  tin-  Jt'ws.  Thus  the  word  "nXC* 
(Seor)  is  use<l  in   the  acnse  of   *  moral 


leaven  *  hindering  the  good  In  Ber. 
\7(j,  while  the  verb  yon  (chameU)  Mo 
lx?conie  Ieavt'ne<l,'  is  use<l  to  indicate 
moral  deterioration  in  Bosh  haSh.  3  *. 
4  a. 
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had  forgotten  bread,  misunderstood  these  words  of  Christ — although  CHAP, 
not  in  the  utterly  unaccountable  manner  which  commentators  gene-  XXXVI 
rally   suppose :    as    implying   *  a   caution   against   procuring   bread  '    T' 

from  His  enemies/  It  is  well-nigh  impossible,  that  the  disciples 
could  have  understood  the  warning  of  Christ  as  meaning  any  such 
thing — even  irrespective  of  the  consideration,  that  a  prohibition  to 
buy  bread  from  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  would  have 
involved  an  impossibility.  The  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples 
was,  if  unwarrantable,  at  least  rational.  They  thought  the  words  of 
Christ  implied,  that  in  His  view  they  had  not  forgotten  to  bring 
bread,  but  purposely  omitted  to  do  so,  in  order,  like  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  to  *  seek  of  Him  a  sign  '  of  His  Divine  Messiahship — 
nay,  to  oblige  Him  to  show  such — that  of  miraculous  provision  in 
their  want.  The  mere  suspicion  showed  what  was  in  their  minds, 
and  pointed  to  their  danger.  This  explains  how,  in  His  reply,  Jesus 
reproved  them,  not  for  utter  want  of  discernment,  but  only  for  '  little 
faith.'  It  was  their  lack  of  faith — the  very  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees — which  had  suggested  such  a  thought.  Again,  if  tlie 
experience  of  the  past — their  own  twice-repeated  question,  and  the 
practical  answer  which  it  had  received  in  the  miraculous  provision  of 
not  only  enough,  but  to  spare — had  taught  them  anything,  it  should 
have  been  to  believe,  that  the  needful  provision  of  their  wants  by 
Christ  was  not  *  a  sign,'  such  as  the  Pharisees  had  asked,  but  what 
faith  might  ever  expect  from  Christ,  when  following  after,  or  waiting 
upon,  Him.  Then  understood  they  truly,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
leaven  of  bread  that  He  had  bidden  them  beware — that  His  myste- 
rious words  bore  no  reference  to  bread,  nor  to  their  supposed  omission 
to  bring  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  sign  from  Him,  but  pointed 
to  the  far  more  real  danger  of  ^  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,'  which  had  underlain  the  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  always,  Christ  rather  suggests  than  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  His  meaning.  And  this  is  the  law  of  His  Teaching.  Our 
modem  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  also,  too  often  ask  of  Him  a  sign 
from  heaven  in  evidence  of  His  claims.  And  we  also  too  often  mis- 
understand His  warning  to  us  concerning  their  leaven.  Seeing  the 
scanty  store  in  our  l)asket,  our  little  faith  is  busy  with  thoughts 
about  possible  signs  in  multiplying  the  one  loaf  which  we  have,  for- 
getful that,  where  Christ  is,  faith  may  ever  expect  all  that  is  needful, 
and  that  our  care  should  only  be  in  regard  to  the  teaching  which 
might  leaven  and  corrupt  that  on  which  our  souls  are  fed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  GREAT  CONFESSION — THE  GREAT  COMMISSION — THE  GREAT  INSTRUCTION  — 
THE   GREAT  TEMPTATION — THE   GREAT   DECISION. 

(St.  Matt.  xvi.  13-28 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  27— ix.  1 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  18-27.) 

BOOK     IJ'  we  are  right  in  identifying  the  little  bay — Dalmanutha — with  the 
III        neighbourhood  of  Tarichaea,  yet  another  link  of  strange  coincidence 
"^    '      '  connects   the   prophetic   warning    spoken    there  with  its  fulfilment. 
From    Dalmanutha    our   Lord   passed  across   the  Lake   to  Ciesarea 
Philippi.     From  Caesarea  Philippi  did  Vespasian  pass  through  Tibe- 
rias to  Taricha}a,  when  the  town  and  people  were  destroyed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  fugitives  reddened  the  Lake,  and  their  bodies  choked 
its  waters.      Even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  last  Jewish  war,  few 
spectacles  could  have  been  so  sickening  as  that  of  the  wild  stand  at 
Taricha?a,  ending  with  the  butchery  of  6,500  on  land  and  sea,  and 
lastly,  tlie   vile  treachery  by  which  they,  to  whom   mercy   had  been 
promised,  were  lured  into  the  circus  at  Tiberias,  when   the  weak  and 
old,  to  the   nunilwT  of  about   1 ,200,  were   slaughtered,  and  the  rest 
•  Jot.  Jew.      — upwards  of  80,100 — sold  into  slaverv.*  *      Well  mitrht   He,  Who 

War  iii.  10  *  "  .  n  J 

foresaw  and  foretold  that  terrible  end,  standing  on  that  spot,  deeply 
sigh  in  spirit  as  lie  spake  to  tht^n  who  asked  '  a  sign,*  and  yet  saw 
not  what  ev^en  ordinary  discernment  might  have  perceived  of  the  red 
and  lowerinjif  sky  ovtTlu^ad. 

From  Daluianuthii,  across  the  Lake,  then  by  the  plain  where  so 
lately  the  ^vi^  thousand  had  Ix'en  finl,  and  near  to  Bethsaida,  would 
the  mad  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  lead  to  the  capital  of  the  Te- 
trarch  Philip,  tht^  ancitiit  Pandas,  or,  as  it  was  then  calle^J,  CsDsarea 
Philippi,  the  modtTU  l^anias.  Two  days'  journey  would  accomplish 
the  whole  distance.  There  would  lx»  no  m^ed  of  taking  the  route 
now  usually  ft)llowed,  by  Safed.  Straight  northwards  from  the  Lake 
of  OalilcM*,  a  distance    of   alnuit    ten    miles,    leads  the    road   to  the 

•  If   it  were  for  no  otlu-r  rp.mon  (han       CJalilraiis.  Jotttphux,  tells  this  stoiy,  be 
the  m«Hle  in  which  the  ex-general  of  the       would  deserve  our  execration. 
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uppermost  Jordan-Lake,  that  now  called  Huleh,  the  ancient  Merom.'     CHAP. 
As  we  ascend  from  the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  we  have  a  receding    XX K VII 
view  of  the  whole  Lake  and  the  Jordan- valley  beyond.     Before  us    ""    ' 
rise  hills  ;  over  them,  to  the  west,  are  the  heights  of  Safed  ;  beyond 
them  swells  the  undulating  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of  Anti- 
Libanus ;    far  off   is  Hermon,  with  its  twin   snow-clad  heads  (*  the 
Hermons '),•  and,  in  the  dim  far  background,  majestic  Lebanon.     It  •p^xiil* 
is  scarcely  likely,  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  skirted  the  almost 
impenetrable  marsh  and  jungle   by  Lake  Merom.     It  was  there,  that 
Joshua  had  fought  the  last  and  decisive  battle  against  Jabin  and  his 
confederates,  by  which  Northern  Palestine  was  gained  to  Israel.**     We  b  joab.  xL 
turn  north  of  the  Lake,  and  west  to  Kedes,  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of  *"* 
the  Bible,  the  home  of  Barak.     We  have  now  passed  from  the  lime- 
stone  of   Central  Palestine  into  the  dark  basalt  formation.      How 
splendidly    that   ancient    Priest-City   of  Refuge   lay!     In  the    rich 
heritage  of  Naphtuli,''  Kedesh  was  one  of  the  fairest  spots.     As  we  tDeut. 
climb  the  steep  hill  above  the  marshes  of  Merom,  we  have  before  us 
one  of  the  richest   plains   of  about   two  thousand  acres.     We  next 
pass  through  olive-groves  and  up  a  gentle  slope.     On  a  knoll  before 
us,  at  the  foot  of  which   gushes  a  copious  spring,  lies  the  ancient 
Kedesh. 

Tlie  scenery  is  verj"  similar,  as  we  travel  on  towards  Ccesarea 
Philippi.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  farther,  we  strike  the  ancient 
Roman  road.  We  are  now  amidst  vines  and  mulberry-trees.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  rich  valley,  we  ascend  through  a  rocky  wilderness 
of  hills,  where  the  woodbine  luxuriantly  trails  around  the  plane- 
trees.  On  the  height  there  is  a  glorious  view  back  to  Lake  Merom 
and  the  Joi^an-valley  ;  forward,  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Ilennon  ;  ejist, 
to  height  on  height,  and  west,  to  peaks  now  only  crowned  with 
ruins.  We  still  continue  along  the  height,  then  descend  a  ste^p 
slope,  leaving,  on  our  left,  the  ancient  Alx4  Beth  Maachah,**  the  <sfitim.xx 
modem  AM,  Another  hour,  and  we  are  in  a  plain  when*  all  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan  unite.  The  view  from  here  is  splendid,  and 
the  soil  most  rich,  the  wheat  crops  being  quite  ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  cross  a  brid<re  over  the  bright 
blue  waters  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  of  the  HjisImuiv.  whi(*h,  under  a 
very  wilderness  of  oleanders,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  ninl  w.ld  rose,  rush 
among  huge  boulders,  between  walls  of  basalt.     We  leave  aside,  at 

'  For  the  pw>jo^pl»ic4il  deUiiU  I  must       not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  special 
refer  i<»  the  works  of  StanUy  and  7>m-       quotation  of  my  authority  in  each  cajjc. 
tiram,  and  to  liddtker't  Palastina.    I  have 
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BOOK  a  distance  of  about  half  an  hour  to  the  east,  the  ancient  Dan  (the 
^^^  modern  Tell-Kady),  even  more  gl*  ••ious  in  its  beauty  and  richness  than 
what  we  have  passed.  Dan  lies  on  -i  hill  above  the  plain.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  it,  under  overhanging  thickets  of  oleander  and  other  trees, 
and  amidst  masses  of  basalt  boulders,  rise  what  are  called  *  the  lower . 
springs  '  of  Jordan,  issuing  as  a  stream  from  a  basin  sixty  paces  wide, 
and  from  a  smaller  source  close  by.  The  *  lower  springs  '  supply  the 
largest  proportion  of  what  forms  the  Jordan.  And  from  Dan  olive- 
groves  and  oak-glades  slope  up  to  Banias,  or  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi  (1,147  feet  above 
the  sea)  is,  indeed,  magnificent.  Nestling  amid  three  valleys  on  a 
terrace  in  the  angle  of  Hermon,  it  is  almost  shut  out  from  view  by 
cliflfe  and  woods.  '  Everywhere  there  is  a  wild  medley  of  cascades, 
mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  dashing  torrents,  festoons  of  vines,  bubbling 
fountains,  reeds,  and  ruins,  and  the  mingled  music  of  birds  and 
waters.*  ^  The  vegetation  and  fertility  all  around  are  extraordinary. 
The  modern  village  of  Banias  is  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  ruins  show  that  it  must  anciently  have  extended 
far  southwards.  But  the  most  remarkable  points  remain  to  be 
described.  The  western  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  forms  an  abrupt  rock-wall.  Here,  from 
out  an  immense  cavern,  bursts  a  river.  These  are  *the  upper 
s(>urc<*s  '  of  the  Jordan.  This  cave,  an  ancient  heathen  sanctuary  of 
Pan,  gave  its  earliest  name  of  Paneas  to  the  town.  Here  Herod, 
whrn  receiving  the  tetrarchy  from  Augustus,  built  a  temple  in  his 
honour.  On  the  rocky  wall  close  by,  votive  niches  may  still  be  traced, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  Greek  inscription,  *  Priest  of  Pan.'  When 
Herod's  son,  Philip,  received  the  tetrarchy,  he  enlarged  and  greatly 
Ix^aut  ified  the  ancient  l^anens,  and  called  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor, 
Ciesarea  Philippi.  The  castle-mount  (about  1,000  feet  above  Paneas), 
takes  nearly  an  hour  to  ascend,  and  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  tlank  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  castle  itself  (about  two 
miles  from  Banias)  is  one  of  the  Ix^st  preserved  ruins,  its  immense 
h»*vcll«Ml  structure  resembling  the  ancient  forts  of  Jerusalem,  and 
showing  its  age.  It  fo]low(»d  the  irregularities  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  liUmt  1,000  feet  long  by  200  wide.  The  eastern  and  higher 
piirt  fonnod,  as  in  Macha^nis,  a  citadel  within  the  castle.  In  some 
])arts  the  rcx^k  ris(»s  higher  than  the  walls.  The  views,  sheer  down^ 
the  pn'cipitous  sides  of  the  mountain,  into  the  valleys  and  far  away, 
mx^  magnificent. 

*  Trutram^  l^aud  of  Israel,  p.  586. 
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It  seems  worth  while,  even  at  such  length,  to  describe  the  scenery     CHAP, 
along  this  journey,  and  the  look  and  situation  of  Csesarea,  when  we    XXXVII 
recall  the  importance  of  the  events  enacted  there,  or  in  the  imme-  ' 

diate  neighbourhood.  It  was  into  this  chiefly  Gentile  district,  that  the 
Lord  now  withdrew  with  His  disciples  after  that  last  and  decisive  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees.  It  was  here  that,  as  His  question,  like  Moses' 
rod,  struck  their  hearts,  there  leaped  from  the  lips  of  Peter  the  living, 
life-spreading  waters  of  his  confession.  It  may  have  been,  that  this 
rock-wall  below  the  castle,  from  under  which  sprang  Jordan,  or 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  supplied  the  material  suggestion 
for  Christ's  words :  *  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
My  Church.'  *  In  Ca}sarea,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,^  did  the 
Lord  spend,  with  His  disciples,  six  days  after  this  confession ;  and 
hen»,  close  by,  on  one  of  the  heights  of  snowy  Hermon,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  light  of  which  shone  for  ever  into 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  on  their  dark  and  tangled  path;*  nay,  •jpet.i.i? 
far  beyond  that — beyond  life  and  death — beyond  the  grave  and  the 
judgment,  to  the  perfect  brightness  of  the  Resurrection-day. 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  nothing  strange  in  it,  but  all  most 
wise  and  most  gracious,  that  such  events  should  have  taken  place 
far  away  from  Galilee  ^nd  Israel,  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the 
shadows  of  Hermon,  and  even  amongst  a  chiefly  (lentile  population. 
Not  in  Judaea,  nor  even  in  Galilee — but  far  away  from  the  Temple, 
the  Synagogue,  the  Priests,  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  was  the  first  con- 
fession of  the  Church  made,  and  on  this  confession  its  first  founda- 
tions laid.  Even  this  spoke  of  near  judgment  and  doom  to  what 
had  once  been  God's  chosen  congregation.  And  all  that  happened, 
though  Divinely  shaped  as  regards  the  end,  followed  in  a  natural 
and  orderly  succession  of  events.  Let  us  briefly  recall  the  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  previous  chapters  have  been  described  in  detail. 

It  had  been  needful  to  leave  Capernaum.  The  Galilean  ^Ministry 
of  the  Christ  was  ended,  and,  alike  the  active  persecutions  of  the 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,  the  inquiries  of  Herod,  whose  hands, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  were  tremblingly  searching 
for  his  greater  Successor,  and  the  growing  indecision  and  unfitness 
of  the  people — as  well  as  the  st^te  of  the  disciples — pointed  to  the 
nt^  for  leaving  Galilee.  Then  followed  '  the  Last  Supper '  to  Israel 
on  the  e-astern  shore  of  Lake   Gennesaret,  when  they  would  have 

*  80  Dean  Stanley,  with  liis  n"?unl  infer,  that  the  words  of  Peter's  confe«- 
chann  of  languaKe,  thoujfh  topo^Taphi-  sion  were  spoken  in  Cacsarea  itself.  The 
calljnot  qu't^  correctly  ( Si n»i  ami  V.AiS-  place  might  have  been  in  view  or  in  the 
tine.  p.  :\9l>  memoiy^ 

*  NothlDg  in  tne  abo^e  obliges  la  *t 
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BOOK  made  Him  a  King.  He  must  now  withdraw  quite  away,  out  of  the 
III  boundaries  of  Israel.  ITien  came  that  miraculous  night-journey,  the 
brief  Sabbath-stay  at  Capernaum  by  the  way,  the  journey  through 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  territorj',  and  round  to  the  Decapolis,  the  teach- 
ing and  healing  there,  the  gathering  of  the  multitude  to  Him,  to- 
gether with  that  '  Supper,'  which  closed  His  Ministry  ther^— and, 
finally,  the  withdrawal  to  Taricha?a,  where  His  Apostles,  as  fishermen 
of  the  Lake,  may  have  had  business-connections,  since  the  place  was 
the  gn»at  central  depot  for  selling  and  preparing  the  fish  for  export. 

In  that  distant  and  obscure  comer,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  had  that  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
occurred,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Israel,  and  in  their  place  substi- 
tuted the  Gentiles  as  citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  And,  in  this  respect 
also,  it  is  most  significant,  that  the  confession  of  the  Church  likewise 
took  place  in  territory  chiefly  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Hermon.  That  crisis  had  been  the  public  chal- 
lenge of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  that  Jesus  should  legitimate 
His  claims  to  the  Messiahship  by  a  sign  from  heaven.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  neither  His  questioners,  nor  even  His  disciples, 
understood  the  answer  of  Jesus,  nor  yet  perceived  the  meaning  of  His 
*  sign.*  To  the  Pharisees  Jesus  would  seem  to  have  been  defeated, 
and  to  stand  self-convicted  of  having  made  Divine  claims  which,  when 
challenged,  He  could  not  substantiate.  He  had  hitherto  elected  (as 
they,  who  understood  not  llis  teaching,  would  judge)  to  prove  Himself 
the  Mcssiali  by  the  miracles  which  He  had  \5rr0ught — and  now,  when 
met  on  His  own  ground,  He  had  publicly  declined,  or  at  least  evaded, 
the  challenge.  He  had  cons])icuously — almost  self-confessedly — 
failed  !  At  least,  so  it  would  appear  to  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand His  reply  and  '  sign.'  We  note  that  a  similar  final  challenge 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  High-Priest,  when  he  adjured  Him 
to  say,  whetlu»r  He  was  what  He  claimed.  His  answer  then  was  an 
ij<sertion — not  apnK>f;  and,  unsupported  ils  it  seemed.  His  questioners 
would  only  regard  it  as  l>las])lieiny. 

But  what  of  the  disciples,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  would  probably 
understaud  *  the  sign'  of  Christ  little  Ix'tter  than  the  Pharisees? 
That  what  might  seem  Christ's  failure,  in  not  daring  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  His  (juestioners,  must  have  left,  some  impression  on 
them,  is  not  only  natural,  but  a])p(»ars  even  from  Christ's  warning  of 
the  leaven — that  is,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
IndiM^d,  that  this  unmet  challenge  and  virtual  defeat  of  Jesus  did 
make  lasting  and  deepest    iiupn'ssion  in   His   disfavour,  is  evident 
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from  the  later  challenge  of  His  own  relatives  to  go  and  meet  the     CHAP. 
Pharisees  at   headquarters   in  Judsea,  and   to  show  openly,   if  He    XXXVII 
could,   by  His  works,  that  He  was  the   Messiah.*     All   the   more  ^j^ 
remarkable  appears  Christ's  dealing  with  His  disciples.  His  demand 
on,  and  training  of  their  faith.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  His 
last  *  hard  '  sayings  at  Capernaum  had  led  to  the  defection  of  many, 
who  till  then  had  been  His  disciples.^     Undoubtedly  this  had  already  "  st.  Joha 
tried  their  faith,  as  appears  from  the  question  of  Christ :  *  Will  ye  oo'mp. 
also  go  away  ? '®     It  was  this  wise  and  gracious  dealing  with  them —  xV.  u 
this  putting  the  one  disappointment  of  doubt,  engendered  by  what 
they  could  not  understand,  against  their  whole  past  experience  in 
following  Him,  which  enabled  them  to  overcome.     And  it  is  this 
which  also  enables  us  to  answer  the  doubt,  pt^'haps  engendered  by 
inability   to   understand   seemingly   unintelligible,    hard  sayings   of 
Christ,  such  as  that  to  the  disciples  about  giving  them  His  Flesh  to 
eat,  or  about  His  being  the  Living  Bread  from  heaven.     And,  this 
alternative  being  put  to  them  :  would  they,  could   they,  after  their 
experience  of  Him,  go  away  from   Him,  they  overcame,  as  we  over- 
come, through  what  almost  sounds  like  a  crj^  of  despair,  yet  is  a  shout 
of  Victory:  *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?     Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.' 

And  all  that  followed  only  renewed  and  deeix'iicd  \ho  trial  of 
faith,  which  had  commenced  at  Capernaum.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
understand  it  when  following  the  progress  of  this  trial  in  him  who, 
at  last,  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith :  Judas  Iscariot.  Without 
attempting  to  gaze  into  the  mysterious  abyss  of  the  Satanic  element 
in  his  apostasy,  we  may  trace  his  course  in  its  psychologiciJ  develo|>- 
ment.  We  must  not  regard  Judas  as  a  monster,  but  as  one  with 
passions  like  ourselves.  True,  there  was  one  terrible  master-passion 
in  his  soul — covetousness ;  but  that  was  only  the  downward,  lower 
aspect  of  what  seems,  and  to  many  really  is,  that  which  leads  to  the 
higher  and  better — ambition.  It  had  Ix^en  thoughts  of  Israel's  King 
which  had  first  set  his  imagination  on  fire,  and  brought  him  to  follow 
the  Messiah,  (tradually,  incrt»asingly,  came  the  disenchantment. 
It  was  quite  another  Kingdom,  that  of  Christ ;  (juite  another  King- 
ship than  what  had  set  Judas  aglow.  This  feeling  was  deepened  as 
event«  proceeded.  His  confidence  must  have  been  terribly  shaken 
when  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  What  a  contrast  to  the  time  when 
his  voice  had  bent  the  thousands  of  Israel,  as  trees  in  the  wind  !  So 
this  had  been  nothing — and  the  Baptist  must  be  written  off,  not  as 
for,  but  as  really  against,  Christ.     Then  came  the  next  disappoint- 
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BOOK     mont,  when  Jesus  would  not  be  made  King.     Why  not — if  He  were 

III        King  ?     And  so  on,  step  by  step,  till  the  final  depth  was  reached, 

when  Jesus    would  not,   or  could   not — which  was   it  ? — meet  the 

public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees.     We  take  it,  Ihat  it  was  then  that 

the  leaven  pervaded  and  leavened  Judas  in  heart  and  soul. 

We  repeat  it,  that  what  so,  and  permanently,  penetrateo  Judas, 
could  not  (as  Christ's  warning  shows)  have  left  the  others  wholly 
unaffected.  The  very  presence  of  Judas  with  them  must  have  had  it?* 
influence.  And  how  did  Christ  deal  with  it  ?  Inhere  was,  first,  the 
silent  sail  across  the  Lake,  and  then  the  warning  which  put  them  on 
their  guard,  lest  the  little  leaven  should  corrupt  the  bread  of  the 
Sanctuary,  on  which  they  had  learned  to  live.  The  littleness  of  their 
faith  must  be  corrected  ;  it  must  grow  and  become  strong.  And  so 
we  can  understand  what  follows.  It  was  after  solitary  prayer — no 
•St Lake  doubt  for  them* — that,  with  reference  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Pharisees,  *  the  leaven  *  that  threatened  them,  He  now  gathered  up 
all  their  experience  of  the  past  by  putting  to  them  the  question,  what 
men,  the  people  who  had  watched  His  Works  and  heard  His  Words, 
regarded  Him  as  lioing.  Even  on  them  some  conviction  had  been 
wrought  by  their  observance  of  Him.  It  marked  Him  out  (as  the 
disciples  said)  as  different  from  all  around,  nay,  from  all  ordinary 
men  :  like  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  as  if  He  were  one  of  the  old 
proplu^ts  alive  again.  But,  if  even  the  multitude  had  gathered  such 
knowledge*  of  Him,  what  was  their  experience,  who  had  always  been 
with  Him  ?  Answered  he,  who  most  truly  represented  the  Church, 
because  he  combined  with  the  most  advanced  experience  of  the  three 
most  intimate  disciples  the  utmost  boldness  of  confession  :  '  Thou  art 
the  Christ !  ' 

And  so  in  part  wjis  this  *  leaven  '  of  the  Pharisees  purged !  Yet 
not  wholly.  For  then  it  was,  that  Christ  spake  to  them  of  His 
sufft^rin^rs  and  death,  and  that  the  resistance  of  Peter  showed  how 
d(»eply  that  h»aven  had  pt^net rated.  And  then  followed  the  grand 
contrast  presented  by  Christ,  between  minding  the  things  of  men  and 
those  of  God,  with  the  warning  which  it  implied,  and  the  monition  as 
to  the  nec(\ssity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  contempt,  and  the  absolute 
call  to  do  so,  as  ad(lress(»d  to  those  who  would  bo  His  disciples. 
Ht.Te,  then,  the  contt^st  about  '  the  sign,*  or  rather  the  challenge 
al)ont  the  M»»ssiahship,  was  carried  from  the  mental  into  the  moral 
sphen*,  and  so  decided.  Six  days  more  of  quiet  waiting  and  growth 
of  faith,  and  it  was  met,  rewarded,  crowned,  and  perfected  by  the 
sight  on  the  Mount  of  Tnmsfiguration  ;  yet,  even  so,  perceived  only 
us  through  the  heaviness  of  sleep. 
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Thus  far  for  the  general  arrangement  of  these  events.     We  shall     cHAP. 
now  be  prepared  better  to  understand  the  details.     It  wa&  certainly    XXXVII 
not  for  personal  reasons,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  impression  made  ' 

even  on  the  popular  mind,  to  correct  its  defects,  and  to  raise  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  to  far  higher  thoughts,  that  He  asked  them 
about  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  Himself.  Their  difference 
proved  not  only  their  incompetence  to  form  a  right  view,  but  also 
how  many-sided  Christ's  teaching  must  have  been.  We  are  probably 
c<»rrect  in  supposing,  that  popular  opinion  did  not  point  to  Christ  as 
literally  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  other  prophets 
who  had  long  been  dead.  For,  tdthough  the  literal  reappearance  of 
Elijah,  and  probably  also  of  Jeremiah,*  was  expected,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  teach,  nor  the  Jews  believe  in,  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Besides,  no  one  looked  for  the  return  of  any  of  the  other  old  prophets, 
nor  could  any  one  have  seriously  imagined,  that  Jesus  was,  literally, 
John  the  Baptist,  since  all  knew  them  to  have  been  cont/emporaries.' 
Rather  would  it  mean,  that  some  saw  in  Him  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  John,  as  heralding  and  preparing  the  way  of  the  Messiah, 
or,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  John,  of  that  of  Elijah  ;  while  to  others  Ho 
6iH»med  a  second  Jeremiah,  denouncing  woe  on  Israel,'  and  calling  to 
tanly  rt»pentance  ;  or  else  one  of  those  old  prophets,  who  had  spoken 
either  of  the  near  judgment  or  of  the  coming  glory.  But,  however 
men  differed  on  these  points,  in  this  all  agreed,  that  they  regarded  Him 
not  as  an  ordinary  man  or  teacher,  but  His  Mission  as  straight  from 
heaven  ;  and,  alas,  in  this  also,  that  they  did  not  view  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  Tlius  far,  then,  there  was  already  retrogression  in  popular 
opinion,  and  thus  far  had  the  Pharisees  already  succeeded. 

There  is  a  significant  emphasis  in  the  words,  with  which  Jesus 

'  I  confess,  however,  to  strong  doubts  Jeremiah,  along  with  Elijah,  to  restore 

on  thi!<  point.     Legends  of   the  hiding  the  ark,  &c.,  is  in  J<mpjHin  ben    Gorion 

of  the  tabernacle,  ark,  and  nltar  of  in-  (lib.   i.   c.    21),   but  here  also  only   in 

cense  on  Monnt  Nebo  by  Jeremiali  were,  t^  Cod.  MunMter.^  not  in  that  used  by 

indeed,   combined  with   »n  expectation  BreithaMpt.     The  age  of   the   work   of 

that  these  precious  possessions  would  be  JoHppon  is  in  dispute  ;  probably  we  may 

ra^lored  in  Messianic  times  (2  Mace.  ii.  date  it  from  the  tenth  century  of  our 

1-7),  but  it  is  expressly  added  in  ver.  8,  era.    The  only  other  testimony  about  the 

t)uit  *  the  Lord*  Himself,  and  not    the  reap{)earance  of  Jeremiah  is  in  4   Esd. 

prophet,  would  show  their  place  of  con-  (2  Esd.)  ii.  18.     But  the  book  is  post- 

ccalment.     Dean  Plumptret  statement,  Christiim,  and,  in  that  section  especially, 

that  the  Pharisees  taught,  and  the  Jews  evidently   borrows   from   the    Christian 

believed  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi-  Scriptures. 

grmtioD  of  souls  must  have  arisen  from  *  On  the  vague  fears  of  Herod,  see  vol. 

the  minapprehension  of  what  Josephus  i.  p.  675. 

said,  to  which  reference  has  alri'ady  bi^en  •  A  vision  of  Jeremiah  in  a  dream  was 

ina'le  in  fh»»  chapter  on  *  The  Pharisees,  supposed  to  betoken  chastisements  (Ber. 

Mulduivi's,  and  Easenes.*    The  tirst  dis-  67  b,  line  7  from  top), 
tioct  mention  of   the  reappeazaaoe  of 
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turned  from  the  opinion  of  *  the  multitudes '  to  elicit  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  :  '  But  you,  whom  do  you  say  that  I  am  ?'  It  is  the  more 
marked,  as  the  former  question  was  equally  emphasised  by  the  use  of 
the  article  (in  the  original)  :  ^  Who  do  the  men  say  that  I  am  ? '  •  In 
that  moment  it  leaped,  by  the  power  of  God,  to  the  lips  of  Peter : 
'  Thou  art  the  Christ  (the  Messiah),  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  ^ 
St.  Chrysostom  has  beautifully  designated  Peter  as  Hhe  mouth  of 
the  Apostles  * — and  we  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
as  casting  light  on  the  representative  character  of  Peter  s  confession 
as  that  of  the  Church,  and  hence  on  the  meaning  of  Christ's  reply, 
and  its  equally  representative  application  :  *  With  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unto  salvation.'  ^  The  words  of  the  confession  are 
given  somewhat  differently  by  the  three  Evangelists.  From  our 
standpoint,  the  1  r' infest  form  (that  of  St.  Mark)  :  *  Thou  art  the 
Christ,'  means  quitj  as  much  as  the  fullest  (that  of  St.  Matthew)  : 
'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  We  can  thus 
understand,  how  the  latter  might  be  truthfully  adopted,  and,  indeed, 
would  be  the  most  truthful,  accurate,  and  suitable  in  a  Gospel 
primarily  written  for  the  Jews.  And  here  we  notice,  that  the  most 
exact  fonn  of  the  words  seems  that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke :  *  The 
Christ  of  God.' 

In  saying  this,  so  far  from  weakening,  we  strengthen  the  import 
of  this  glorious  confession.  For,  first,  we  must  keep  in  view,  that  the 
confession  :  *  Thou  art  the  Messiah  '  is  also  that :  '  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God.'  If,  according  to  the  Gospels,  we  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah,  promised  to  the  fathers — *  the  Messiah 
of  God  ' — we  cannot  but  believe  that  He  is  *  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God.'  Scripture  and  reason  equally  point  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
premisses.  But,  further,  we  must  view  such  a  confession,  even 
though  made  in  the  power  of  God,  in  its  historical  connection.  The 
words  must  have  been  such  as  Peter  c  >uld  have  uttered,  and  the 
disciples  acquiesced  in,  at  the  time,  iloreover,  they  should  mark  a 
distinct  connection  with,  and  yet  progrt\ss  upon,  the  past.  All  the^ 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  view  here  taken.  The  full  knowledge, 
in  the  sense  of  really  understan(lin<r,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God,  came  to  the  disciples  only  after  the  Resurrection.*  l^vioudy  to 
the  confession  of  Peter,  the  ship's  company,  that  had  witnessed  His 
walking  on  the  water,  had  owned  :  ^  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
CJod,'  •  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  well-informed,  believing  Jew 
would  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  *  the  Son  of  the  Living  God/ 
designating  lx>th  His  Office  and  His  Nature — and  these  two  in  their 
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combination.     Again,  Vetev  himself  had  made  a  confession  of  Christ,     CHAP, 
when,  after  His  discourse  at  Capernaum,  so  many  of  His  disciples  had    XXX vn 
forsaken  Him.    It  had  been :  'We  have  believed,  and  know  that  Thou   '      '      ' 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'**      The  mere  mention  of  these  words  •stJoim 
shows  both  their  internal  connection  with  those  of   his   last  and  ^^ 
crowning  confession :  *  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,'  and  the  immense 
progress  made. 

The  more  closely  we  view  it,  the  loftier  appears  the  height  of  this 
confession.  We  think  of  it  as  an  advance  on  Peter's  past ;  we  think 
of  it  in  its  remembered  contrast  to  the  late  challenge  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  as  so  soon  following  on  the  felt  danger  of  their  leaven.  And 
we  think  of  it,  also,  in  its  almost  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
appreciative  opinion  of  the  better  disposed  among  the  people.  In 
the  words  of  this  confession  Peter  has  consciously  reached  the  firm 
ground  of  Messianic  acknowledgment.  All  else  is  implied  in  this, 
and  would  follow  from  it.  It  is  the  first  real  confession  of  the 
Church.  We  can  understand,  how  it  followed  aft^r  solitary  prayer 
by  Christ  ** — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  for  that  very  revelation  by  the  *st  Luke 
Fatiier,  which  He  afterwards  joyously  recognised  in  the  words  of  ** 
I*eter. 

The  reply  of  the  Saviour  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  Its 
omission  by  St.  Mark  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
St.  Peter  himself  had  furnished  the  information.  But  its  absence 
there  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ^  proves  (as  Beza  remarks),  that 
it  could  never  have  been  intended  as  the  foundation  of  so  important 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  pennanent  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  But 
even  if  it  were  such,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  supremacy  de- 
volved on  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is  the  succes.sor  of  St.  Peter;  nor  is  there  even  solid  evidence  that 
St.  l^eter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  dogmatic  inferences  from 
a  certain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  being  there- 
fore utterly  untenable,  we  can,  with  less  fear  of  bias,  examine  their 
meaning.  Tlie  whole  form  here  is  Hebraistic.  The  '  blessed  art 
thou  '  is  Jewish  in  spirit  and  form ;  the  address,  *  Simon  bar  Jona,' 
proves  that  the  Lord  spake  in  Aramaic.  Indeed,  a  Jewish  Messiah 
responding,  in  the  hour  of  His  Messianic  acknowKclgment,  in  Greek 
to  His  Jewish  confessor,  seems  utterly  incongruous.  Lastly,  the 
expression  *  tlesh  and  blood,'  as  contnusted  with  God,  occurs  not  only 
in  that  Apocryphon  of  strictly  Jewish  authorship,  the  Wisdom  of  the 

*  Thin  ia  the  correct  reading.  Petrine  tendency  in  this,  since  it  is  equally 

•  There    could    have    been    no    anti-      omitted  in  the  Petrine  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
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Son  of  Sirach,*  and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,^  but  in  almost  innumer- 
able passages  in  Jewish  writings,  as  denoting  man  in  opposition  to 
God ;  while  the  revelation  of  such  a  truth  by  *  the  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven/  represents  not  only  both  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching, 
but  is  clothed  in  language  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (p^\^^^  ^3^5^^). 

Not  less  Jewish  in  form  are  the  succeeding  words  of  Christ: 
'Thou  art  Peter  {Petros),  and  upon  this  Rock  {Petra)  will  I  build 
my  Church.'  We  notice  in  the  original  the  change  from  the  mas- 
culine gender,  *  Peter'  (Petros),  to  the  feminine,  'Petra'  (*Rock'), 
which  seems  the  more  significant,  that  Petros  is  used  in  Greek  for 
*  stone,'  and  also  sometimes  for  *rock,'  while  Petra  always  means  a 
'  rock.'  The  change  of  gender  must  therefore  have  a  definite  object 
which  will  presently  be  more  fully  explained.  Meantime  we  recall 
that,  when  Peter  first  came  to  Christ,  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him : 
*Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  Peter 
[^Petros,  a  Stone,  or  else  a  Rock]'^ — the  Aramaic  word  Kcpha 
(K9*5,  or  n9^3)  meaning,  like  Peter,  both  *  stone '  and  *  rock.'  But 
both  the  Greek  Petros  and  Petra  have  (as  already  stated)  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language.  Thus,  the  name  Peter,  or  rather  PeiroSj 
is  Jewish,  and  occurs,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  father  of  a  certain 
Rabbi  (Jos6  bar  Petros).*  When  the  Lord,  therefore,  prophetically 
gave  the  name  Cephas,  it  may  have  been  that  by  that  term  He 
gave  only  a  prophetic  interpretation  to  what  had  been  his  previous 
name,  Peter  (onts^^D).  This  seems  the  more  likely,  since,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  it  was  the  practice  in  Galilee  to  have  two  names,' 
especially  when  the  strictly  Jewish  name,  such  as  Simon,  had  no 
equivalent  among  the  Gentiles.'  Again,  the  Greek  word  Petra — 
Rock — Q  on  this  Petra  [Rock]  will  I  build  my  Church ')  was  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Rabbinic  language.  It  occurs  twice  in  a  passage, 
which  so  fully  illustrates  the  Jewish  use,  not  only  of  the  word,  but  of 
the  whole  figure,  that  it  deserves  a  place  here.  According  to  Jewish 
ideas,  the  world  would  not  have  been  created,  unless  it  had  rested,  as 
it  were,  on  some  solid  foundation  of  piety  and  acceptance  of  God's 
Law — in  other  words,  it  refjuired  a  moral,  before  it  could  receive  a 
physical,  foundation.  Rabbinism  here  contrasts  the  Gentile  world 
with  Israel.  It  is,  so  runs  the  comment,  as  if  a  king  were  going  to 
build  a  city.  One  and  another  site  is  tried  for  a  foundation,  but  in 
digging  they  always  come  upon  water.    At  last  they  come  upon  a  Rock 


>  See  the  remarks  on  Matthew- Levi  in 
w*r.  i  ch.  xvii.  p.  514  of  this  Book. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  Andrew  was  both 


*Ayip4as  and  ^K")^J^  (Anderai)-' manly,* 

'brave/     A  famil}*  Aftdi'mi  ih  lueutioiMd 
Jer.  Ketiiub.  33  a. 
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(Petra,  tnOD).    So,  when  God  was  al)out  to  build  His  world,  lie  could     CHAP, 
not  rear  it  ou  the  f^eneration  of  Enos,  nor  on  that  of  the  flood,  who    XXXVII 
brought   destruction   on   the   world ;    but    *  when    He    beheld   that 
Abraham  would  arise  in  the  future.  He  said  :  Behold  I  have  found  a 
Rock  (Petra,  kiod)  ^  build  on  it,  and  to  found  the  world,'  whence 
also  Abraham  is  called  a  Rock  (7Wr,  -j^^)  as  it  is  said:  *  *  Look  unto  "i*.!!. i 
the   Rock  whence  ye  are  hewn/ **  *     The  parallel  between  Abraham  Nmnb^^**" 
and  1  Vter  might  be  carried  even  further.     If,  from  a  misunderstanding  "u.  p.  ui. 
of  the  Lord's  promise  to  Peter,  later  Christian  legend  represt»nted  the  iild^.V^r*' 
Aixwtle  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  Jewish  legend  represents  '  ^^^ 
Abraham  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Gehenna,  so  as  to  prevent  all  who 
had   the   seal   of  circumcision   from   falling   into   its   abyss.®  ^     To  *^"b;J5"* 
complete   this   sketch — in   the   curious    Jewish    legend   about    the 
Apostle  Peter,  which  is  outlined  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,' 
Peter  is  always  designated  as  Simon  Kepha  (spelt  KD*p),  there  being, 
however,  some  reminiscence  of  the  meaning  attached  to  his  name 
in  the  statement  made,  that,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  church  and 
tower,  and  called  it  Pettr  (io^d)  *  which  is  the  name  for  stone,  because 
he  sat  there  upon  a  stone  till  his  death'  (pKn  hv  DC'  IB'^r)-* 

But  to  return.  Believing,  that  Jesus  spoke  to  Peter  in  the 
Aramaic,  we  can  now  understand  how  the  words  Petros  and  Petra 
would  be  purposely  used  by  Christ  to  mark  the  difference,  which 
their  choice  would  suggest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  expressed  in  this 
somewhat  clumsy  paraphrase  :  *  Thou  art  Peter  (Petros) — a  Stone  or 
Rock — and  upon  this  I'etra — the  Rock,  the  Petrine — will  I  found 
My  Church.'  If,  therefore,  we  would  not  entirely  limit  the  reference 
to  the  words  of  Peter's  confession,  we  would  certainly  apply  them  to 
that  which  was  the  Petrine  in  Peter :  the  heaven-given  faith  which 
manifested  itself  in  his  confession.*  And  we  can  further  understand 
how,  just  as  Christ's  contemporaries  may  have  regarded  the  world  as 
reared  on  the  rock  of  faithful  Abraham,  so  Christ  promised,  that  He 
would  build   His  Church  on  the  Petrine  in  Peter — on  his  faith  and 

•  The  8onie  t)ccurs  in  Shcnu  U.  15,  only  Romans  ii.  26,  26,  last  clauses  ? 

that  there  it   is  not  only  Ahrahani   hut  •  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

•  the  fatherx  '  who  are  *  the  Rocks  '  (the  *  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 

wonl  used  tlu-n' is  not /*r/rabut  7Vwr)on  recognising  a  reference   to  the   See   of 

whom  the  world  is  founded.  Rome,  perhaps  *the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,* 

«  Tliere    was   a    strange    idea    al)out  mixed  up  with  the  meaning  of  the  name 

Jewish  children  who  had  <iied  uncircum-  of  Peter. 

cise<l  and  the  sinners  in  Israel  exchang-  •  The  other  views  of  the   wonls   are 

Ing  their  |»<).Mition  in  reganl    to  circum-  (a)  that  Christ  |»ointe<l  to  Himself  as  the 

cHsion,       Could     this,    only     spiritually  Rock,  (*)  or  to  Peter  as  a  person,  (r)  or  to 

understood  and  applied,  have  been  present  Peter's  confession 
lo  the  mind  of  St.  Paol  when  be  wrote 

•  a 
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confession.  Nor  would  the  tenn  *  Church '  sound  strange  in  Jewish 
ears.  The  same  Greek  word  {sKKkfjala),  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Qahal,  ^  convocation/  *  the  called/  *  occurs  in  the  LXX.  render- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  *  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach/  • 
and  was  apparently  in  familiar  use  at  the  time.**  In  Hebrew  use  it 
referred  to  Israel,  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  religious  unity. 
As  here  employed,  it  would  convey  the  prophecy,  that  His  disciples 
would  in  the  future  be  joined  together  in  a  religious  unity ;  that  this 
religious  unity  or  '  Church  '  would  be  a  building  of  which  Christ  was 
the  Builder ;  that  it  would  be  founded  on  *  the  Petrine '  of  heaven- 
taught  faith  and  confession;  and  that  this  religious  unity,  this 
Church,  was  not  only  intended  for  a  time,  like  a  school  of  thought, 
but  would  last  beyond  death  and  the  disembodied  state :  that,  alike 
as  regarded  Christ  and  His  Church — *  the  gates  of  Hades  *  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.' 

Viewing  ^  the  Church '  as  a  building  founded  upon  *  the  Petrine,'  • 
it  was  not  to  vary,  but  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor,  when  Christ 
promised  to  give  to  him  who  had  spoken  as  representative  of  the 
Apostles — *  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ' — *  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  For,  as  the  religious  unity  of  His  disciples,  or 
the  Church,  represented  ^  the  royal  rule  of  heaven,'  so,  figuratively, 
entrance  into  the  gates  of  this  building,  submission  to  the  rule  of  Grod — 
to  that  Kingdom  of  which  Christ  was  the  King.  And  we  remember 
how,  in  a  special  sense,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  to  Peter.  Even  as 
he  had  been  tlu*  lirst  to  utter  the  confession  of  the  Church,  so  was  he 
al.'^o  privih^ged  to  Ik»  tht*  first  to  o])en  its  hitherto  closed  gates  to  the 
Gt»ntiles,  when  (Jod  made  choice  of  him,  that,  through  his  mouth,  the 
(lentiles  should  first  hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,®  and  at  his 
biddin«r  tirst  W  baptized.** 

If  hitherto  it  has  apjx^ared  that  what  Christ  ?aid  to  Peter,  thougli 
infinit(»ly  transcending  Jewish  ideas,  was  yet,  in  its  expression  and 
even  cast  of  thought,  such  as  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish 
minds,  nay,  so  familiar  to  them,  that,  as  by  well-marked  steps,  they 
nii^rlit  asct-nd  to  the  higher  Sanctuar}',  the  difiicult  words  with  which 
our   Lord  closed  nmst   be  read  in  the  same  light.     For,  assniedly. 


•  Tho  «»tlu*r  wonl  is  AVA/A.  Comp.  Hihlo 
Hint.  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  not!'. 

•  It  is  iiu|M>rtant  to  notice  that  the 
\v..r»l  i>»  Hadc»,  and  not  (rttwnna. 
\U:\n  riuiHittn  wills  attention  to  tlie 
\\«)inl«'riul  ohani<"t«'r  <»f  Hiich  a  pn)plu'cy 
'It  a  tinu'wliiii  all  around  ^cemed  to  fore- 


shadow only  failure. 

•  Tliose  who  applj  the  words  'upon 
this  Rock,  &c.*  to  Peter  or  to  Christ  miisi 
feel,  that  they  introduoe  an  ahrapC  and 
ineh'^mnt  transition  from  one  figoie  lo 
another. 
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in  interpreting  snch  a  saying  of  Christ  to  Peter,  our  first  inquiry     CHAP, 
must  be,  what  it  would  convey  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise    XXXVII 
was  addressed.   And  here  we  recall,  that  no  other  terms  were  in  more         ^  ^ 
constant  use  in  Rabbinic  Canon-Law  than  those  of  '  binding '  and 
'  loosing.'     The  words  are  the  literal   translation   of  the   Hebrew 
equivalents  Asar  (">P^),  which   means   '  to  bind,'  in  the   sense  of 
prohibiting,  and  Hiitir  (">*Pn,  from  ^OJ)  which  means  '  to  loose/  in 
the  sense  of  permitting.     For  the  latter  the  term  Shera  or  Sheri 
(yrf^j  or  n^  is  also  used.      But  this  expression  is,  both  in  Tar- 
gomic  and  Talmudic   diction,   not   merely   the   equivalent   of  per- 
mitting, but  passes  into  that  of  remitting,  or  pardoning.     On  the 
other  hand,  *  binding  and  loosing '  referred  simply  to  things  or  acts, 
prohibiting  or  else  permitting  them,  declaring  them  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful.    This  was  one  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Rabbis.     As  regards 
their  laws  (not  decisions  as  to  things  or  acts),  it  was  a  principle,  that 
while  in  Scripture  there  were  some  that  bound  and  some  that  loosed, 
all  the  laws  of  the   Rabbis   were   in   reference  to   *  binding.'*    If  Jj"j^'- 
this  then  represented  the  legisluiivey  another  pretension  of  the  Rabbis,  JJ.^'^jJi,"  • 
that  of  declaring  *  free '  or  else  *  liable,'  i.e.,  guilty  (Taiur  or  Chayyabh),  ^^ « 
eitpreesed  their  claim  to  the  jtidicicd  power.     By  the  first  of  these  they 
*  bound  *  or  *  loosed  *  acts  or  things  ;  by  the  second  they  *  remitted  ' 
OP  'retained,'  declared  a  person  free  from,  or  liable  to  punishment, 
to  compensation,  or  to  sacrifice.     These  two  powers — the  legislative 
and  judicial — which  belonged   to  the  Rabbinic   ofiice,   Christ   now 
transferred,  and  that  not  in  their  pretension,  but  in  their  reality,  to 
His  Apostles :  the  first  here  to  Peter  as  their  Representative,  the 
second  afler  His  Resurrection  to  the  Church.^  k  st.  jo\2> 

On  the  second  of  these  powers  we  need  not  at  present  dwell.  "'  ^ 
That  of  '  binding '  and  '  loosing '  included  all  the  legislative  functions 
for  the  new  Church,  And  it  was  a  reality.  In  the  view  of  the 
Rabbis  heaven  was  like  earth,  and  questions  were  discussed  and 
settled  by  a  heavenly  Sanhedrin.  Now,  in  regard  to  some  of  their 
earthly  decrees,  they  were  wont  to  say  that  '  the  Sanhedrin  above ' 
confirmed  what  *  the  Sanhedrin  beneath  '  had  done.  But  the  words  of 
Christ,  as  they  avoided  the  foolish  conceit  of  His  contemporaries,  left 
it  not  doubtful,  but  conveyed  the  assurance  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whatsoever  they  bound  or  loosed  on  earth  would  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

But  all  this  that  had  passed  between  them  could  not  be  matter 
of  common  talk^least  of  all,  at  that  crisis  in  His  History,  and  in 
that  locality.    Aooordin^lyi  all  the  three  Evangelists  record— -each 
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BOOK      with  distinctive  emphasis  * — that  the  open  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
m        ship,  which  was  virtually  its  proclamation,  was  not  to  be  made  public. 
^^  Among  the  people  it  could  only  have  led  to  results  the  opposite 

of  those  to  be  desired.  How  unprepared  even  that  Apostle  was, 
who  had  made  proclamation  of  the  Messiah,  for  what  his  confession 
implied,  and  how  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  Israel's  Messiah, 
appeared  only  too  soon.  For,  His  proclamation  as  the  Christ  imposed 
on  the  Lord,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  the  mode  of  His 
contest  and  victory — the  Cross  and  the  Crown.  Such  teaching  was 
the  needed  sequence  of  Peter's  confession — needed,  not  only  for  the 
correction  of  misunderstanding,  but  for  direction.  And  yet  signifi- 
cantly it  is  only  said,  that  *  He  began '  to  teach  them  these  things — no 
doubt,  as  regarded  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  time  of  this  teaching. 
The  Evangelists,  indeed,  write  it  down  in  plain  language,  as  fully 
taught  them  by  later  experience,  that  He  was  to  be  rejected  by  the 
rulers  of  Israel,  slain,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.  And  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  that  Christ's  language  (as  afterwards  they  looked 
back  upon  it)  must  have  clearly  implied  all  this,  as  that  at  the 
time  they  did  not  fully  understand  it.'  He  was  so  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  using  symbolic  language,  and  had  only  lately  reproved  them 
for  taking  that  about  ^  the  leaven  '  in  a  literal,  which  He  had  meant 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  was  but  natural,  they  should  have 
n»garded  in  the  same  light  announcements  which,  in  their  strict 
literality,  would  seem  to  them  well  nigh  incredible.  They  could  well 
undtTstand  His  rt»jection  by  the  Scribes — a  sort  of  figurative  death, 
or  violent  suppression  of  His  claims  and  doctrines,  and  then,  after 
briefest  j)eriod,  their  resurrection,  as  it  were — but  not  these  terrible 
details  in  their  full  literality. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  enough  of  terrible  realism  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  alarm  Peter.  His  very  affection,  intensely  human,  to  the 
Human  Personality  of  his  Master  would  lead  him  astray.  That 
He,  Whom  he  verily  believed  to  be  the  ^lessiah,  Whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  intenseness  of  such  an  intense  nature — that  He  should 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal — No!  Never!  He  put  it  in  the  very 
stronp»st  language,  although  the  Evangelist  gives  only  a  literal 
translation  of  the    Ilabbinic   expression  ^ — God    forbid   it,  '  God  be 

'  The  wonl  uswl  by  St.  Matthew  (8i€-  h.ivc  been  in  such  doubt  about  His  Death 

(TTtiKoTo)     moans    *  cliarjre*! ;  *    that    by  and  Resurrection. 

St.    Mark   (iwtrifAriffaf)   implies   rebuke;  «  It    is  very  remarkable  that  the  ez- 

wliile   the   expression  employe<l    by  St.  pression,  TA€«6s  (toi,  literally  *  have  merc]r 

Luko  (^iriTifA^craj  ainoTs  irafrftyyfi\()  con-  on    thi^,'  is  the  exact  transcript  of  the 

vvys  lx.thnbukran.lrormnan<l  IJabbinic     ('has     hcha    (l^DTl).       See 

>  Otherwise  they  coulil  not  afterwanls  /^,.y^    NeuUebr.  Wr.rterb    vol.  iL  p.  85. 
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merciful  to  Thee :  * '    no,  such   never   could,  nor   should   be  to  the     CHAP. 
Christ !     It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Human  in  Christ,  just  as  Satan  had,  in    XXXVII 
the  great  Temptation  after  the  forty  days'  fast,  appealed  to  the  purely  '      '    ^ 
Human  in  Jesus.      Temptations  these,  with  which  we  cannot  reason, 
but  which  we  must  put  behind  us  as  behind,  or  else  they  will  be  a 
stumbling-block   before   us;   temptations,   which   come   to  us  often 
through   the   love   and   care  of  others,  Satan  transforming  himself 
into  an  Angel  of  light ;  temptations,  all   the  more  dangerous,  that 
they  appeal  to  the  purely  human,  not  the  sinful,  element  in  us,  but 
which   arise   from    the   circumstance,  that  they  who  so  become  our 
stumbling-block,  so  long  as  they  are  before  us,  are  prompted  by  an 
affection  which  has  regard   to   the   purely  human,  and,  in  its  one- 
sided human  intenseness,  minds  the  things  of  man,  and  not  those  of 
God. 

Yet  Peter's  words  were  to  be  made  useful,  by  affording  to  the 
Master  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Ilis  disciples,  and  teaching  them  such  general  principles  about 
His  Kingdom,  and  about  that  implied  in  true  discipleship,  as 
would,  if  received  in  the  heart,  enable  them  in  due  time  victoriously 
to  bear  those  trials  connected  with  that  rejection  and  Death  of  the 
Christ,  which  at  the  time  they  could  not  understand.  Not  a  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom,  with  glory  to  its  heralds  and  chieftains — but  self- 
denial,  and  the  voluntary  bearing  of  that  cross  on  which  the  powers 
of  this  world  would  nail  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  knew  the 
torture  which  their  masters — the  power  of  the  world — the  Romans, 
were  wont  to  inflict:  such  must  they,  and  similar  must  we  idl,  be 
prepared  to  bear,*  and,  in  so  doing,  begin  by  denying  self.  In  such 
a  contest,  to  lose  life  would  be  to  gain  it,  to  gain  would  be  to  lose 
life.  And,  if  the  issue  lay  between  these  two,  who  could  hesitate 
what  to  choose,  even  if  it  were  ours  to  gain  or  lose  a  whole  world  ? 
For  behind  it  all  there  was  a  reality — a  Messianic  triumph  and 
Kingdom — not,  indeed,  such  as  they  imagined,  but  far  higher,  holier : 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  with 
His  Angels,  and  then  eternal  gain  or  loss,  according  to  our  deeds.*        •  st,  ]ut% 

But  why  speak  of  the  future  and  distant  ?  *  A  sign ' — a  terriblt» 
sign  of  it  *  from  heaven,'  a  vindication  of  Christ's  *  rejected '  claims. 

The  commoner  expression    is    Chat  re  which  a  man  might  expect  from  the  lios- 

Shai^fm,  •  mercy  and    peace,'  vis.   be  to  tile  power  (the  Romans)  was  the  literal 

thee,  and  the  meaning  is,  God  forbid,  or  cross ;  in  ours,  it  is  suffering  not  less  acute, 

<  mm!  avert,  ft  thing  or  its  continuance.  the  greatest  which   the   present  hostile 

•  So  the  (Ireck  litenilly.  power  can  inflict  :  really,  though  perhaps 

'  In  those  days  tfiu  extreme  sulTering  not  literally,  a  crosD. 
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a  vindication  of  the  Christ,  Whom  they  had  slain,  invoking  His 
Blood  on  their  City  and  Nation,  a  vindication,  such  as  alone  these 
men  could  understand,  of  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, was  in  the  near  future.  The  flames  of  the  City  and  Temple 
would  be  the  light  in  that  nation's  darkness,  by  which  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  Cross.  All  this  not  afar  off.  Some  of  those  who 
stood  there  would  not  '  taste  death,'  *  till  in  those  judgments  they 
•8t.M«tt.  would  see  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  in  His  Kingdom.* 
^^^  Then — only  then — at  the  burning  of  the  City!     Why  not  now, 

visibly,  and  immediately  on  their  terrible  sin  ?  Because  God  shows 
not  *  signs  from  heaven '  such  as  man  seeks ;  because  His  long- 
suffering  waiteth  long ;  because,  all  unnoticed,  the  finger  moves  on 
the  dial-plate  of  time  till  the  hour  strikes ;  because  there  is  Divine 
grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  slow,  unheard,  certain  night-march  of 
events  under  His  direction.  God  is  content  to  wait,  because  He 
reigneth ;  man  must  be  content  to  wait,  because  he  believeth. 

*  This  is  an  exjict  translation  of   the       See  our  remarks  on  St.  John  vUi.  62  in 
phrase  nn*D  DUO.  which  is  of  such  very       Book  IV.  ch.  viii. 
frequent  occurrence  in  Rabbinic  writings. 


Book  IV. 

THE  DESCENT: 

FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION  INTO 
THE  VALLEY  OF  HUMILIATION  AND  DEATH. 


*  But  god  forbede  but  men  shuldc  leve 
Wei  more  tiling  then  men  ban  seen  with  eye 
Men  8hal  not  wenen  euery  thing  a  lye 
But  yt  him-selfe  yt  seeth  or  elles  dooth 
For  god  wot  thing  U  neuer  the  losse  sooth 
Thogh  euery  wijjfht  nc  may  it  nat  y-sec.* 

Chaucrb-  I^l4Myue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Womef^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 
(St.  Matt.  xvii.  U8 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  2-8 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

The  great  confession  of  Peter,  as  the  representative  Apostle,  had  laid     CHAP, 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  as  such.     In  contradistinction  to  the  I 

varying  opinions  of  even  those  best  dispostnl  towards  Christ,  it  openly  ' 

declared  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  heir  of  Old  Testament  promise,  the 
realisation  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  for  Israel,  and,  in  Israel,  for 
all  mankind.  Without  this  confession.  Christians  might  have  been 
a  Jewish  sect,  a  religious  party,  or  a  school  of  thought,  and  Jesus  a 
Teacher,  Rabbi,  Reformer,  or  Leader  of  men.  But  the  confession 
which  marked  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  also  constituted  His  followers  the 
Church.  It  separated  them,  as  it  separated  Him,  from  all  around ; 
it  gathered  them  into  One,  even  Christ ;  and  it  marked  out  the 
foundation  on  which  the  building  made  without  hands  was  to  rise. 
Never  was  illustrative  answer  so  exact  as  this :  *  On  this  Rock ' 
— bold,  outstanding,  well-defined,  immovable — '  will  I  build  My 
Church.* 

Without  doubt  this  confession  also  marked  the  high-point  of  the 
Apostles'  faith.  Never  afterwards,  till  His  Resurrection,  did  it  reach 
so  high.  Nay,  what  followed  seems  rather  a  retrogression  from  it : 
beginning  with  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
His  Decease,  and  ending  with  their  unreadiness  to  share  His  suffer- 
ings or  to  believe  in  His  Resurrection.  And  if  we  realise  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  understand,  at  least,  their  initial  diflliculties. 
Their  highest  faith  had  been  followed  by  the  most  crushing  dis- 
appointment ;  the  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  His  approaching  Sufferings  and  Death  at  Jerusalem. 
The  proclamation  that  He  was  tht»  Divine  Messiah  had  not  }m'n 
met  by  promises  of  the  near  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  but 
by  announcements  of  certain,  public  rejection  and  seeming  terrible 
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BOOK      defeat.     Such   possibilities   had   never  seriously   entered   into  their 

TV        thoughts  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  very  worst,  and 

'      '  that  in  the  near  future,  made  at  such  a  moment,  must  have  been  a 

staggering  blow  to  all  their  hopes.     It  was  as  if  they  had  reached 

the  topmost  height,  only  to  be  cast  thence  into  the  lowest  depth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
History  of  the  Christ,  and  immediately  after  His  proclamation,  the 
sufferings  and  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  should  be  prominently 
brought  forward.  It  was  needful  for  the  Apostles,  as  the  remon- 
strance of  Peter  showed;  and,  with  reverence  be  it  added,  it  was 
needful  for  the  Lord  Himself,  as  even  His  words  to  Peter  seem  to 
imply :  '  Get  thee  behind  Me  ;  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  unto  Me.' 
For — as  we  have  said — was  not  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciple  in 
measure  a  re-enactment  of  the  great  initial  Temptation  by  Satan 
after  the  forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness?  And,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  of  what  immediately  afterwards  followed,  we  venture  to  say,  it 
was  fitting  that  an  interval  of  '  six  '  days  should  intervene,  or,  as  St. 
Luke  puts  it,  including  the  day  of  Peter's  confession  and  the  night  of 
Christ's  Transfiguration,  '  about  eight  days.'  The  chronicle  of  these 
days  is  significantly  left  blank  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  it  was  filled  up  with  thoughts  and  teaching  concerning  that 
Decease,  leading  up  to  the  revelation  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
There  are  other  blanks  in  the  narrative  besides  that  just  referred 
to.  W(*  shall  try  to  fill  them  up,  as  best  we  can.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Sabbath  when  Peter's  great  confession  was  made  ;  and  the  '  six  days ' 
of  St.  ^latthew  and  St.  ^lark  become  the  *  about  eight  days'  of  St. 
Luke,  when  we  reckon  from  that  Sabbath  to  the  close  of  anothei^  and 
suppose  that  at  even  the  Saviour  ascended  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration with  the  three  Apostles  :  Peter,  James,  and  John.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  not 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca'sarea,'  and  hence,  that  *  the  mountain' 
must  have  Ix^en  one  of  the  slopes  of  gigantic,  snowy  Hennon.  In 
that  quiet  semi-Gentile  retreat  of  Ciesarea  Philippi  could  He  best 
teach  tht»m,  and  they  best  h^arn,  without  interruption  or  temptation 
from  Pharist^es  and  Scribes,  that  teiTible  mystery  of  His  Sufiering. 
And  on  that  gigantic  mountain  barrier  which  divided   Jewish  and 

*  Acconiing  to  an  old  tradition,  Christ  by  St.  Mark  as  after  the  Tranflfiguimtion 

hod  U;ft  Caesarea  Thilippi,  and  the  scene  (ix    30) ;  (3)  Mount  Tabor  wtm  at  that 

of  the  Transfiguration  was  Mount  Tabor.  time  crowned  by  a  fortified  dty,  whidi 

But   (I)  there  is  no  nuiicf   of    His  de-      would  render  it  unsuitable  for  the 

parture,  such  a.s  i<*  generally  i:i:i  K  by  M.  of  the  Tran.>:iguration, 
Mark ;  (8)  on  the  ooatrarj,  It  li  mentioned 
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Grentile  lands,  and  while  surveying,  as  Moses  of  old,  the  land  to  be     CHAP, 
occupied  in  all  its  extent,  amidst  the  solemn  solitude  and  majestic         I 
grandeur  of  Hermon,  did  it  seem  most  fitting  that,  both  by  antici-    ^"    """^^ 
patory  fact  and  declaratory  word,  the  Divine  attestation  should  be 
given  to  the  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  also, 
that,  in  a  world  that  is  in  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  God's  Elect 
must  suflFer,  in  order  that,  by  ransoming.  He  may  conquer  it  to  God. 
But  what  a  background,  here,  for  the  Transfiguration;  what  surFound- 
ings  for  the  Vision,  what  echoes  for  the  Voice  from  heaven  ! 

It  was  evening,*  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  evening  after  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  Master  and  those  three  of  His  disciples,  who 
were  most  closely  linked  to  Him  in  heart  and  thought,  climbed  the 
path  that  led  up  to  one  of  the  heights  of  Hennon.  In  all  the  most 
solemn  transactions  of  earth*s  history,  there  has  been  this  selection 
and  separation  of  the  few  to  witness  God*s  great  doings.  Alone  with 
his  son,  as  the  destined  sacrifice,  did  Abraham  climb  Moriah  ;  alone 
did  Moses  behold,  amid  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  wilderness,  the 
burning  bush,  and  alone  on  Sinai's  height  did  he  commune  with  God ; 
alone  was  Elijah  at  Horeb,  and  with  no  other  companion  to  view  it 
than  Elisha  did  he  ascend  into  heaven.  But  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
His  people,  could  not  be  quite  alone,  save  in  those  innermost  transac- 
tions of  His  soul :  in  the  great  contest  of  His  first  Temptation,  and 
in  the  solitary  communings  of  His  heart  with  God.  These  are 
mysteries  which  the  outspread  wings  of  Angels,  as  reverently  they 
hide  their  faces,,  conceal  from  earth's,  and  even  heaven's,  vision.  But 
otherwise,  in  the  most  solemn  turning-points  of  this  history,  Jesus 
could  not  be  alone,  and  yet  was  alone  with  those  three  chosen  ones, 
most  receptive  of  Him,  and  most  representative  of  the  Church.  It  was 
BO  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  in 
the  Garden  of  G^thsemane. 

As  St.  Luke  alone  informs  us,  it  was  *  to  pray '  that  Jesus  took 
them  apart  up  into  that  mountain.  *  To  pray,'  no  doubt  in  connec- 
tion with  *  those  sayings ; '  since  their  reception  required  quite  as 
much  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  as  had  the  previous 
confession  of  Peter,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  the  complement,  the 
other  aspect,  the  twin  height.  And  the  Transfiguration,  with  its 
attendant  glorified  Ministry  and  Voice  from  heaven,  was  God's  answer 
to  that  prayer. 

What  has  already  been  stated,  has  convinced  us  that  it  could  not 

kave  been  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  as  most  modern 

'  Thi»  ii»  implied  not  only  in  the  disciples  being  heavy  with  sleep,  but  in  the  mom- 
•hg  scene  (St.  Lake  ix.  37)  which  followed. 
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EOOK      writers  suppose,  that  Jesus  led  His  companions.     There  are  three 

IV        such  peaks  :  those  north  and  south,  of  about  equal  height  (9,400  feet 

'^    '      '   above  the  sea,  and  nearly  11,000  above  the  Jordan  valley),  are  only 

500  paces  distant  from  each  other,  while  the  third,  to  the  west  (about 

100  feet  lower),  is  separated  from   the  others  by  a  narrow  valley. 

Now,  to  climb  the  top  of  Hermon  is,  even  from  the  nearest  point,  an 

Alpine  ascent,  trying  and  fatiguing,  which  would  occupy  a  whole 

day  (six  hours  in  the  ascent  and  four  in  the  descent),  and  require 

provisions  of  food  and  water;  while,  from  the  keenness  of  the  air,  it 

would  be  impossible  to  spend   the  night  on  the  top.*     To  all  this 

there  is  no  allusion  in  the  text,  nor  slightest  hint  of  either  difficulties 

or  preparations,  such  as  otherwise  would  have  been  required.     Indeed, 

a  contrary  impression  is  left  on  the  mind. 

*  Up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,'  '  to  pray.'     The  Sabbath-sun 

had  set,  and  a  delicious  cool  hung  in  the  summer  air,  as  Jesus  and 

the  three  commenced  their  ascent.     From  all  parts  of  the  land,  far  as 

Jerusalem  or  Tyre,  the  one  great  object  in  view  must  always  have  been 

snow-clad  Hennon.     And  now  it  stood  out  before  them — as,  to  the 

memory  of  the  traveller  in  the  West,  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont  Blanc  * — 

in   all    the   wondrous   glory  of  a   sunset:    first   rose-coloured,  then 

deepening  red,  next  *  the  death-like  pallor,  and  the  darkness  relieved 

by  the  snow,  in  quick  succession.'*     From  high  up  there,  as  one 

describes  it,*  *  a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over  all  the  scene,  and  warm 

pnrple  shadows  crept  slowly  on.     The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  lit  up  with 

a  delicate  greenish-yellow  hue,  betweeen  its  dim  walls  of  hill.     The 

flush  died   out  in  a  few    minutes,  and  a  pale,  steel-coloured  shade 

succeeded.  ...  A  long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern 

foi^t  of  HeruKm,  and  crept  across  the  great  plain;   Damascus  was 

swallowed  up  by  it ;  and  finally  the  pointed  end  of  the  shadow  stood 

out  distinctly  against  the  sky — a  dusky  cone  of  dull  colour  against 

the  flush  of  the  afterglow.     It  was  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself, 

stretching  away  for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain — the  most  mar- 

vt*llou8  shadow  p(»rhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere.     The  sun  underwent 

str.mgi*  chantTrt\s  of  shape  in  the  thick  vapours — now  almost  square, 

now  likt*  a  deemed  temple — until  at  length  it  slid  into  the  sea,  and 

went  out  like  a  blue  spark.*     And  overhead  shone  put  in  the  blue 

'  Canon  Tristram   writes:    'We  were  '  One  of  its  names.  Shenir  (Dent  iii. 

before  lon>:  jwun fully  atTecteil by  the  rarity  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Erek.  xxvii.  6), means  Mont 

of  tin?  atmosphere.'     In  general,  our  de-  Blanc.     In  Rabbinic  writings  it  is  design 

8eri|>ti«»n  i^(lerive<l  from  Canon  Trijffram  nated  as  the  *  snow- mountain.* 

('  l-unl  of  Isniel*),  Captain  Conrirr  CTent-  ■  Trijrtram,  u.  8.,  p.  607. 

Work  in  Palestine*),  and  liddfker-Socin't  «  ComUr,  u.  8.,  voL  i.  p.  264. 
Pal^tina,  p.  354. 
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suinnier-sky,  one  by  one,  the  sta'     in  Eastern  brilliancy.     We  know     CHAP, 
not  the  exact  direction  which  t  e  climbers  took,  nor  how  far  their         I 
journey  went.     But  there  is  only  one  road  that  leads  from  Caesarea  ~' 

Philippi  to  Hermon,  and  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  following  it.  First, 
among  vine-clad  hills  stocked  with  mulberry,  apricot,  and  fig  trees  ; 
then,  through  corn-fields  where  the  pear  tree  supplants  the  fig ;  next, 
through  oak  coppice,  and  up  rocky  ravines  to  where  the  soil  is  dotted 
with  dwarf  shrubs.  And  if  we  pursue  the  ascent,  it  still  becomes 
steeper,  till  the  first  ridge  of  snow  is  crossed,  after  which  turfy  banks, 
gravelly  slopes,  and  broad  snow-patches  aHemate.  The  top  of  Hermon 
in  summer — and  it  can  only  be  ascended  in  summer  or  autumn — is 
free  from  snow,  but  broad  patches  run  down  the  sides,  expanding  ♦ 

as  they  descend.  To  the  very  summit  it  is  well  earthed  ;  to  500  feet 
below  it,  studded  with  countless  plants,  higher  up  with  dwarf 
clumps.* 

As  they  ascended  in  the  cool  of  that  Sabbath  evening,  the  keen 
mountain  air  must  have  breathed  strength  into  the  climbers,  and 
the  scent  of  snow — for  which  the  parched  tongue  would  long  in 
summers  heat* — have  refreshed  them.  We  know  not  what  part  •Pror.xxv. 
may  have  been  open  to  them  of  the  glorious  panorama  from  Hermon, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  great  part  of  Syria  from  the  sea  to  Damascus, 
from  the  Lebanon  and  the  gorge  of  the  liitany  to  the  mountains  of 
Moab ;  or  down  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Dead  Si»a ;  or  over  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  beyond  it.  But  such  darkness  as 
that  of  a  summer's  night  would  creep  on.  And  now  the  moon  shone 
out  in  dazzling  splendour,  cast  long  shadows  over  the  mountain,  and 
lit  up  the  broad  patches  of  snow,  reflecting  their  brilliancy  on  the 
objects  an)und. 

On  that  mountain-top  *  He  prayed.'  Although  the  text  does  not 
expressly  state*  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  He  prayed  with  them, 
and  still  less,  that  He  prayed  for  them,  as  did  the  Prophet  for  his 
servant,  when  the  city  was  surrounded  by  Syrian  horsemen  :  that 
his  eyes  might  be  oi)ened  to  behold  heaven's  host — the  far  *  more 
that  are  with  us  than  they  that  are  with  them.'**  And,  with  deep  ^sKin^^Yi 
reverence  be  it  said,  for  Himself  also  did  Jesus  pray.  For,  as  the  pale 
moonlight  shone  on  the  fields  of  snow  in  the  deep  passes  of  Hermon, 
so  did  the  light  of  the  coming  night  shine  on  the  cold  glitter  of  Death 
in  the  near  future.  He  needed  prayer,  that  in  it  His  Soul  might 
lie   calm    and    still — perfect,   in  the   unruffled    quiet   of   His   Self- 

I  Our  (icficription  U  based  on  the  graphic  account  of  the  ascent  by  Canon  Tristravi 
(a.1.  pp.  609-613). 
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BOOK     surrender,  the  absolute  rest  of  His  Faith,  and  the  victory  of  His 
IV        Sacrificial  Obedience.     And  He  needed  prayer  also,  as  the  introduc- 
^"^    *  tion  to,  and  preparation  for.  His  Transfiguration.     Truly,  He  stood 

on  Hermon.  It  was  the  highest  ascent,  the  widest  prospect  into 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  His  Earthly  Life.  Yet  was  it  but 
Herraon  at  night.  And  this  is  the  human,  or  rather  the  Theanthropic 
view  of  this  prayer,  and  of  its  sequence. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  prayer  with  them  had  ceased,  or  it  had 
merged  into  silent  prayer  of  each,  or  Jesus  now  prayed  alone  and 
apart,  when  what  gives  this  scene  such  a  truly  human  and  truthful 
aspect  ensued.  It  was  but  natural  for  these  men  of  simple  habits,  at 
night,  and  after  the  long  ascent,  and  in  the  strong  mountain-air,  to 
be  heavy  with  sleep.  And  we  also  know  it  as  a  psychological  fact, 
that,  in  quick  reaction  after  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  strongest 
emotions,  drowsiness  would  creep  over  their  limbs  and  senses.  *  They 
were  heavy — weighted — with  sleep,'  as  afterwards  in  Gethsemane 
•stMatt.  their  eyes  were  weighted.**  Yet  they  struggled  with  it,  and  it  is 
suMark  quite  consistent  with  experience,  that  they  should  continue  in  that 
state  of  semi-stupor  during  what  passed  between  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  Christ,  and  also  be  *  fully  awake '  ^  *  to  see  His  Glory,  and  the 
two  men  who  stood  with  Him.'  In  any  case  this  descriptive  trait,  so 
far  from  being  (as  negative  critics  would  have  it),  a  *  later  embellish- 
ment,' could  only  have  formed  part  of  a  primitive  account,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  rational  motive  for  its  later  addition.' 

What  they  saw  was  their  Master,  while  praying,  '  transformed.'  * 

The   *  form  of  God  '  shone  through  the  'form  of  a  servant;'  'the 

kst.  Luke      npi)earance  of  His  Face  became  other,'  ***  it  '  did  shine  as  the  sun.*** 

tif^w^^       Nay,  the  whole  Figure  seemed  bathed  in  light,  the  very  garments 

whitor  far  than  the  snow  on  which  the  moon  shone  ^ — '  so  as  no  fuller 

•  Rt. Mark      ou  carth  cau  white  them,'**  'glittering,'*  '  white  as  the  light.'     And 

•  St.  Luke 

*  Thewonl  is  the  same.  It  also  occurs  fiop<t>'fi,  comp.  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  Philip. 
in  i\  figurative  sense  in  2  Ct>r.  i.  8;  v.  4  ;      pp.  127-133. 

1  Tim.  V.  Hi.  *  This  expression  of  St.  Luke,  so  far 

*  .\ft'yir  stnmgly  advocates  the  rentier-  from  indicating  cmbcllishmeitt  of  the 
in^: :  *  hut  having  kept  awake.'  See,  liow-  other  account**,  marks,  if  anything,  rather 
evtT,  (iodt'f*  rt'tnarks  ad  h)c.  retn)gressi(>n. 

'  Mvtjer  is  in  trrror  in  8up|>osin^^  that  •  It  is   scircely  a  l^hhinic  parallel— 

thetnulition,  on  whichSt.  Luke's  account  hanlly  an  iUustration— that  in  Rabbinic 

i«*  f«»undf<l,  amplifies  the  narratives  of  St.  writings  also  Moses'  face  Ix^fore  his  death 

Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Willi  Canon  C(h.k  is  saicl  to  have  shone  as  the  sun,  for  the 

I  incline  to  the  vit?w  of  lietch,  that,  judg-  comivirison  is  a  Biblical  one.    Sach  lan- 

ing  fn)m  the  >tyle,  &c.,  St.  Luke  derived  guage  would,  of  coarse,  be  familiar  to  St. 

this  notice  from  the  sam(»  source  as  the  Matthew. 

niaterials  fur  the  large  |)ortion  from  ch.  '  The   wonls   'as   snow,*  in  St.  liack 

ix  i*\  \o  xviii.  17.  ix.   H,  are,  however,  spuriooa — an  fmx\j 

*  On  the  pculiar  meaning  of  the  wonl  glo.«»s. 
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more  than  this  they  saw  and   heard.     They   saw  *  with  Him  two     CHAP, 
men,'*  whom,   in  their   heightened   sensitiveness  to   spiritual  phe-         I 
nomena,  they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  by  such  of  .g^mke 
their  conversation  as  they  heard,  as  Moses  and  Elijah.*     The  column 
was  now  complete  :  the  base  in  the  Law  ;  the  shaft  in  that  Prophetism 
of  which  Elijah  was  the  great  Representative — in  his  first  Mission, 
as  fulfilling  the  primary  object  of  the  Prophets :  to  call  Israel  back 
to  God ;  and,  in  his  second  Mission,  this  other  aspect  of  the  Prophets' 
work,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  apex  in 
Christ  Himself — a  unity  completely  fitting  together  in  all  its  parts. 
And  they  heard  also,  that  they  spake  of  '  His  Exodus — outgoing — 
which  He  was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.*  ^     Although  the  term  •»  st.  Lak« 
*  Exodus,'  *  outgoing,'  occurs  otherwise  for  *  death,'  *  we  must  bear  in 
mind  its  meaning  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  the  same  Evangelic 
writer  designates  the  Birth  of  Christ,  as  His  *  incoming.'*'     In  truth,  •.i<ro«o«, 
it  implies  not  only  His  Decease,  but  its  manner,  and  even  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.     In  that  sense  we  can  understand  the  better, 
as  on  the  lips  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  this  about  His  fulfilUng  that 
Exodus :  accomplishing  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and  so  completing  Law 
and  Prophecy,  tjT)e  and  prediction. 

And  still  that  night  of  glory  had  not  ended.  A  strange  pecu- 
liarity has  been  noticed  about  Hermon  in  *  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  fonnation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
cap  forms  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  quickly  disperses 
and  entirely  di.sappears.' *  It  almost  seems  as  if  this,  like  the 
natural  position  of  Hermon  itself,  was,  if  not  to  be  connected  with, 
yet,  so  to  speak,  to  form  the  background  to  what  was  to  be  enacted. 
Suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  the  clear  brow  of  the  mountain — not 
an  ordinar}',  but  *  a  luminous  cloud,'  a  cloud  uplit,  filled  with 
light.  As  it  laid  itself  between  Jesus  and  the  two  Old  Testament 
Representatives,  it  parted,  and  presently  enwrapped  them.  Most 
significant  is  it,  suggestive  of  the  Presence  of  God,  revealing,  yet 
concealing — a  cloud,  yet  luminous.  And  this  cloud  overshadowed 
the  disciples :  the  shadow  of  its  light  fell  upon  them.  A  nameless 
terror  seized  them.  Fain  would  they  have  held  what  seemed  for 
ever  to  escape  their  grasp.  Such  vision  had  never  before  been 
vouchsafed  to  mortal  man  as  had  fallen  on  their  sight ;  they  had 
already  heard  Heaven's  converse  ;  they  had  tasted  Angels'  Food,  the 
Bread  of  His  Presence.     Could  the  vision  not  be  perpetuated — at 

•  /yrt//^  points  out  the  oinpljatic  mean-  '  In     some    of    the    Apocrypha    and 

tog  of  oTr«r»f  in  St.  Lnko  ix.  SO-ywi/z/w       Jotephu*^  as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  15. 
qwi :  they  were  none  other  than.  '  Conder^  a.  t«.  vol.  i.  p  265. 

VOL.  U.  H 
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least  prolonged  ?  In  the  confusion  of  their  terror  they  knew  not 
how  otherwise  to  word  it,  than  by  an  expression  of  ecstatic  longing 
for  the  continuance  of  what  they  had,  of  their  earnest  readiness 
to  do  their  little  best,  if  they  could  but  secure  it — make  booths  foi 
the  heavenly  Visitants  * — and  themselves  wait  in  humble  aervict 
and  reverent  attention  on  what  their  dull  heaviness  had  prevented 
their  enjoying  and  profiting  by,  to  the  full.  They  knew  and  felt  it 
*Lord' — *  Rabbi' — 'Master' — 'it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here' — and 
they  longed  to  have  it ;  yet  how  to  secure  it,  their  terror  could  not 
suggest,  save  in  the  language  of  ignorance  and  semi-conscious  con- 
fusion. '  They  wist  not  what  they  said.'  In  presence  of  the  lumi- 
nous cloud  that  enwrapt  those  glorified  Saints,  they  spake  from  out 
that  darkness  which  compassed  them  about. 

And  now  the  light-cloud  was  spreading ;  presently  its  fringe  fell 
upon  them.^  Heaven's  awe  was  upon  them :  for  the  touch  of  the 
heavenly  strains,  almost  to  breaking,  the  bond  betwixt  body  and  soul, 
*  And  a  Voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying.  This  is  My  Beloved  • 
Son :  hear  Him.'  It  had  needed  only  One  other  Testimony  to  seal 
it  all ;  One  other  Voice,  to  give  both  meaning  and  music  to  what  had 
been  the  subject  of  Moses'  and  Elijah's  speaking.  That  Voice  had 
now  come— not  in  testimony  to  any  fact,  but  to  a  Person — that  of 
Jesus  as  His  '  Beloved  Son,'  '•  and  in  gracious  direction  to  them. 
They  heard  it,  falling  on  their  faces  in  awestruck  worship. 

How  long  the  silence  had  lasted,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
cloud  had  piwssed,  we  know  not.  Presently,  it  was  a  gentle  touch  that 
roused  them.  It  was  the  Hand  of  Jesus,  as  with  words  of  comfort 
He  reassured  them :  '  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.'  And  as,  startled,* 
they  looked  round  about  them,  they  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 
The  Heavenly  Visitants  had  <irone,  the  last  glow  of  the  light-cloud  had 
faded  away,  the  echoes  of  Heaven's  Voice  had  died  out.  It  was 
night,  and  they  were  on  the  Blount  with  Jesus,  and  with  Jesus  only. 

Is  it  tnith  or  falseh(K)d  ;  was  it  reality  or  vision — or  part  of  both, 
this  Transfiguration-scent*  on  Hermon  ?    One  thing,  at  least,  must  be 

*  W'ungchr  (ad  l«>r.)  (juotcs.ii*'  it  s^oiiis  not  agree  with  G(tdet^  that  the  question 
to  mo,  very  inaptly,  tho  Itjibbinic  rtMlistic  (U'jH'mlson  whether  wo  adopt  in  St.  Lake 
idea  <»f  thi'  rulfilinmt  of  Is.  iv.  *»,  (;,  tliat  ix.  ,'U  the  reading  of  the  T.R,  /artlrMf ,  or 
ihA  would  maki-  f»)rt*a('}i  of  tin*  righteous  that  of  tlie  Alex,  avro^i. 
seven  lwM»ths  varying  areording  to  their  "  The  more  correct  reading  in  St.  Lake 
merits  (  Uaha  B.  75  a),  or  rise  one  Ixjoth  seems  to  be  *  Elect  Son.* 
for  each  ( IJeniid.  U.  21,  e<l.  Warsh.  p.  Hf.  a\  *  St.  Matthew  addj*,  *inWhom  lam  well 
Surely,  tlu're  e^m  U' nu  fimilarity  bt't ween  j»hase<l.'  The  reason  of  this  fuller  ac- 
this  and  thi*  wonls  <»f  INtrr.  count  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

•  A  comiMirison  of  the  narrativ<>  h-avrs  *  St.  Mark  indicates  this  bjthe  words: 
on  iLs  the  impression,  that  the  disciples  'And  suddenly,  when  thej  looked  nMud 
also  were  touchwl  by  the  cloud.     I  can-  about.' 
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evident :  if  it  be  a  true  narrative,  it  cannot  possibly  describe  a  merely  CHAP, 
snbjective  vision  without  objective  reality.  But,  in  that  case,  it  I 
would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  separate  one  part  of  the  '  ^ 
narrative — the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah — from  the  other,  the 
Transfiguration  of  the  Lord,  and  to  assign  to  the  latter  objective 
reality,*  while  regarding  the  former  as  merely  a  vision.  But  is  the 
account  true?  It  certainly  represents  primitive  tradition,  since  it  is 
not  only  told  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  but  referred  to  in  2  Pet^r  i. 
16-18,*  and  evidently  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  John,  both  in  his 
Gospel,*  and  in  the  opening  of  his  First  Epistle.  Few,  if  any,  would  •st.Johni 
be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  history  hud  been 
invented  by  the  three  Apostles,  who  professed  to  have  been  its 
witnesses.  Nor  can  any  adequate  motive  be  imagined  for  its  inv(»n- 
tion.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  J«'wa  for  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  since  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  till  after 
His  Resurrection ;  and,  after  that  event,  it  could  not  have  Iwen 
necessarj'  for  the  assurance  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Uesurn^ction, 
while  to  others  it  would  carr}'  no  weight.  Again,  the  sjx'cial  traits 
of  this  historj'  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its  invention.  In 
a  legend,  the  witnesses  of  such  an  event  would  not  have  In^en  n'pn»- 
sented  as  scarcely  awake,  and  not  knowing  what  they  said.  ^lani- 
festly,  the  object  would  have  been  to  convey  the  oj^posite  inii)ression. 
Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  view  of  the*  manifold 
witness  of  the  Evangelists,  amply  confirmed  in  all  essentials  by  the 
Epistles — preached,  lived,  and  bloodsealed  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  handed  down  as  primitive  tradition — the  most  untenable  theory 
seems  that  which  imputes  intentional  fraud  to  their  narratives,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  non-belief  on  the  part  of  the  narrators  of  what  they 
related. 

But  can  we  suppose,  if  not  fraud,  yet  mistake  on  the  ymrt  of 
these  witnesses,  so  that  an  event,  otherwise  naturally  explicable,  may, 
through  their  ignorance  or  imaginativeness,  have  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  this  narrative?  The  investigation  will  be  the  more  easy, 
that,  as  regards  all  the  main  featun^s  of  the  narrative,  the  three 
Evangelists  are  entirely  agreed.  Instead  of  examining  in  detail  the 
various  rationalistic  attempts  made  to  explain  this  history'  on  natural 
grounds,  it  seems  sufficient  for  refutation  to  ask  the  intelligent  reader 

»  Thl«  part  of  the  Argument  is  well  bo<lied  sj)irits  have  no  kind  of  corporeity, 

worked  out  by  Afeyer^  but  his  arjruments  or  that  ihey  caniwt  assume  a  visible  ap- 

for  regarding  the  appearance  of  Mos<v.  peamnce  ? 

and  Klijah  as  merely  a  vision,  because  the  ^  Kven  if  that  Epistle  were   not   St. 

former  at  least  hail  no  rcsurroction-body,  Peter's,  it  would  still  represent  the  most 

an  very  weak.    Are  we  rare,  that  disem-  ancient  tradition. 

■  2 
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BOOK      to  attempt  imagining  any  natural  event,  which  by  any  possibility 
ly        could  have  been  mistaken  for  what  the  eyewitnesses  related,  and  the 

'~    ■  Evangelists  recorded. 

There  still  remains  the  mythical  theory  of  explanation,  which,  if 
it  could  be  supported,  would  be  the  most  attractive  among  those  of 
a  negative  character.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  legend  without  some 
historical  motive  or  basis  for  its  origination.  The  legend  must  be  in 
character — that  is,  congruous  to  the  ideas  and  expectancies  enter- 
tained. Such  a  history  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  could  not  have 
been  a  pure  invention  ;  but  if  such  or  similar  expectancies  had 
existed  about  the  Messiah,  then  such  a  legend  might,  without  in- 
tentional fraud,  have,  by  gradual  accretion,  gathered  around  the 
Person  of  Him  Who  was  regarded  as  the  Christ.  And  this  is  the 
railoiuile  of  the  so-called  mythical  theory.  But  all  such  ideas  vanish 
at  the  touch  of  history.  There  was  absolutely  no  Jewish  expectancy 
tl-iat  could  have  bodied  itself  forth  in  a  narrative  like  that  of  the 
Transfiguration.  To  begin  with  the  accessories — the  idea,  that  the 
cominsr  of  Moses  was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Messiah,  rests 
not  only  on  an  exaggeration,  but  on  a  dubious  and  diflScult  passage 

OaEx-xu.  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.*^  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount ;  but,  if  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  presence  of 
Elijah  would  not  be  in  point.  On  the  other  hand — to  pass  over  other 
inconsistencies — anything  more  un-Jewish  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  a  ^[t»ssiah  crucified,  or  that  Moses  and  Elijah  should  appear  to 
converse  with  Him  on  such  a  Death !     If  it  be  suggested,  that  the 

>  Moses  and  the  Messiah  are  p.^aced  Bat  all  seems  -not  only  plain  but  acoord- 

siclc  by  side,  the  one  as  coining  from  ant  with  other   Rabbinic  teadiing  (see 

the  desert,  the  other  from  Rome.    *Thi8  vol.  i.  p.  176),  if  we  regard  the  passage 

one  shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cloud,  and  as  only  indicating  a  parallelism  between 

that  one  shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cloud,  the  first  and  the  second  DeUverer  and  the 

the  Memra  of  Jehovah  leading  between  deliverances  wrought  by  them.     Again, 

them  twain,  and  they  going '—as  I  would  although  the  parallel  is  often  drawn  in 

render  it— *  as  one   (Ve-i/inuji  mehuikhin  Rabbinic  writings  between  Moses  and 

kachiida),  or,  as  some  render  it,  *  they  Elijah,  I  know  only  one  passage,  and  that 

shall  walk  together.'    The  cjuestion  here  a  (lubious  one,  in  which  they  are  oon- 

arisos,  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  joined  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.     It 

*s  nun-ly  figurative  lanj^uage,  or  to  be  occurs  in  Deb.  R.  3  (seven  lines  before 

taken    literally.     If    litenilly,  does    the  the  close  of  it),  and  is  to  this  effect,  that, 

Tar;runi  refer  to  a  kind  of  heavenly  vision,  because  Moses  had  in  this  world  given 

or   to  something  that   wa**  actually   to  his  life  for  Israel,  therefore  to  the  JEKm 

take  place,  a  kind  of   realism  of   w^hat  to  come,  when  God  wonld  send  Elijah 

rhilo  had  anticipated  (.see  v«)l.  i.  p.  H-?)  ?  the    prophet,   they    two    should    oome. 

It  may  have  iK^en  in  this  sense  that   Kr.  ktachath,  either  •  together'  or  •as  one,* 

Tayler  rt»nd«;rs  the  words  by  ♦  ///  rNhiiine  the  proof  passage  being  Nah.  i  8,  'the 

niifri*  rtiuitahit.'     Uut   on    careful   c«m-  whirlwind '  there  referring  to  Moses,  and 

sidenition  the  many  ancl  obvious  incon-  •  the  storm'  to  Elijah.    Surely,  no  one 

gruities  involvcMl  in  it  seem  to  render  a  would  found  on  such  a  basis  a  Jewiab 

literal  interpretation  well  nigh  impossible  mythical  origin  of  the  Transflgqimtion. 
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purpose  was  to  represent  the  Law  and   the   Prophets  as  bearing      CHAP, 
testimony  to  the  Dying  of  the  Messiah,  we  fully  admit  it.     Certainly,  I 

this  is  the  New  Testament  and  the  true  idea  concerning  the  Christ ;   ^^    '    ^ 
but  equally  certainly,  it  was  not,  and  it  is  not,  that  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.' 

If  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  fraud  ;  hopeless,  to 
attempt  explaining  it  as  a  natural  event ;  and  utterly  unaccountable, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  contemporary  thought  or  expectancy 
— in  short,  if  all  negative  theories  fail,  let  us  see  whether,  and  how, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  it  will  fit  into  the  general  narrative. 
To  begin  with  :  if  our  previous  investigations  have  rightly  led  us  up 
to  this  result,  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  God,  then  this  event 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  miraculous — at  least  in  such  a  history. 
If  we  would  not  expect  it,  it  is  certainly  that  which  might  have  been 
expected.  For,  first,  it  was  (and  at  that  particular  period)  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  the  Lord's  History,  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the 
Gospels  present  Him.  Secondly,  it  was  needful  for  His  own  strength- 
ening, even  as  the  Ministry  of  the  Angels  after  the  Temptation. 
Thirdly,  it  was  *  good '  for  these  three  disciples  to  be  there :  not  only 
for  future  witness,  but  for  present  help,  and  also  with  special  reference 
to  Peter  s  remonstrance  against  Christ's  death-message.  Lastly,  the 
Voice  from  heaven,  in  hearing  of  His  disciples,  was  of  the  deepest 
importance.  Coming  after  the  announcement  of  His  Death  and 
Passion,  it  sealed  that  testimony,  and,  in  view  of  it,  proclaimed 
Him  as  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Moses  had  bidden  Israel  hearken,*  •Deat.xria 
while  it  repeated  the  heavenly  utterance  concerning  Him  made  at  His 
Baptism.»>  ufiz^**" 

But,  for  us  all,  the  interest  of  this  history  lies  not  only  in  the 
past ;  it  is  in  the  present  also,  and  in  the  future.  To  all  ages  it  is 
like  the  vdsion  of  the  bush  burning,  in  which  was  the  Presence  of 
God.  And  it  points  us  forward  to  that  transformation,  of  which 
that  of  Christ  was  the  pledge,  when  *  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption.'  As  of  old  the  beacon-fires,  lighted  from  hill  to  hill, 
announced  to  them  far  away  from  Jerusalem  the  advent  of  solemn 
feast,  so  does  the  glory  kindled  on  the  Mount  of  Transfit^niration  shine 
through  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  tell  of  the  Resurrection-Day. 

On  Hermon  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  had  reached  the  highest 
point  in  this  histor}'.  Henceforth  it  is  a  descent  into  the  ValKy  of 
Humiliation  and  Death ! 

•  Godet\vELB  also  aptly  pointed  out,  that      mythical  theory.     It  could  only  point  to 
the  injunction  of  silence  on  the  disciples      a  real  event,  not  to  a  myth, 
as  to  thia  event  is  inoompatible  with  the 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE   MORROW  OF  THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 
(St.  Matt.  xvii.  9-21 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  9-29 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  37-43.) 

BOOK  It  was  the  early  dawn  of  another  summer's  day  when  the  Master  and 
IV  His  disciples  turned  their  steps  once  more  towards  the  plain.  They 
'  '  had  seen  His  Glory ;  they  had  had  the  most  solemn  witness  which, 
as  Jews,  they  could  have ;  and  they  had  gained  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  all  bore  reference  to  the  Christ,  and  it  spake 
of  His  Decease.  Perhaps  on  that  morning  better  than  in  the  pre- 
vious night  did  they  realise  the  vision,  and  feel  its  calm  happiness. 
It  was  to  their  souls  like  the  morning-air  which  they  breathed  on  that 
mountain. 

It  would  be  only  natural,  that  their  thoughts  should  also  wander 
to  the  companions  and  fellow-disciples  whom,  on  the  previous  evening, 
they  had  left  in  the  valley  beneath.  How  much  they  had  to  tell  them, 
and  how  glad  they  would  be  of  the  tidings  they  would  hear !  That 
one  night  had  for  ever  answered  so  many  questions  about  that  most 
hard  of  all  His  sayings :  concerning  His  Rejection  and  violent  Death 
at  Jerusalem;  it  had  shed  heavenly  light  into  that  terrible  gloom! 
They — at  least  these  three — had  formerly  simply  submitted  to  the 
saying  of  Christ  Ix^cause  it  was  His,  without  understanding  it ;  but 
now  they  had  learned  to  see  it  in  quit«  another  light.  How  they 
must  have  longed  to  impart  it  to  those  whose  difficulties  were  at 
least  as  gn^at,  perhaps  gn-ater,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  rude  shock  which  their  ifessianic  thoughts  and  hopes  had  so 
lately  riHvived.  We  think  here  especially  of  those,  whom,  so  fiff  as 
individuality  of  thinking  is  concerned,  we  may  designate  as  the 
representative  three,  and  the  counterpart  of  the  three  chosen  Apostles : 
Philip,  who  ever  sought  firm  standing-ground  for  faith  ;  Thomas,  whc 
wanted  evidrnco  for  believing ;  and  Judas,  whose  burning  Jewish  aea] 
ft»r  ;i  .Ifwlsh  Messiah  had  already  begun  to  consume  his  own  soul,  as 
the  wiiiil  IukI  drivrn  bivek  upon  himself  the  flame  that  had  been 
kindled.     Every  question  of  a  Philip,  every  doubt  of  a  Thomas,  every 
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despairing  wild  outburst  of  a  Judas,  would  be  met  by  what  they  had     CHAP, 
now  to  tell.  n 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.     Evidently,  it  was  not  an  event  to  be  '""■"*' 

made  generally  known,  either  to  the  people  or  even  to  the  great  body 
of  the  disciples.  They  could  not  have  understood  its  real  meaning  ; 
they  would  have  misunderstood,  and  in  their  ignorance  misapplied 
to  carnal  Jewish  purposes,  its  heavenly  lessons.  But  even  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  must  not  know  of  it :  that  they  were  not  qualified 
to  witness  it,  proved  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  hear  of  it.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  there  was  favouritism  in  the 
selection  of  certain  Apostles  to  share  in  what  the  others  might  not 
witness.  It  was  not  because  these  were  better  loved,  but  because 
they  were  better  prepared  * — more  fully  receptive,  more  readily  acqui- 
escing, more  entirely  self-surrendering.  Too  often  we  commit  in  our 
estimate  the  error  of  thinking  of  them  exclusively  as  Apostles,  not  as 
disciples ;  as  our  teachers,  not  as  His  learners,  with  all  the  failings  of 
men,  the  prejudices  of  Jews,  and  the  unbelief  natural  to  us  all,  but 
assuming  in  each  individual  special  forms,  and  appearing  as  charac- 
teristic weaknesses. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  silence  of  that  morning-descent  was 
broken,  the  Master  laid  on  them  the  command  to  tell  no  man  of  this 
vision,  till  after  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  This 
mjsterious  injunction  of  silence  affords  another  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  invention,  or  the  rationalistic  explanations,  or  the  mythical 
origin  of  this  narrative.  It  also  teaches  two  further  lessons.  The 
silence  thus  enjoined  was  the  first  step  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
It  was  also  a  test,  whether  they  had  understood  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  vision.  And  their  strict  obedience,  not  questioning  even  the 
grounds  of  the  injunction,  proved  that  they  had  learned  it.  So  entire, 
indeed,  was  their  submission,  that  they  dared  not  even  ask  the  Master 
about  a  new  and  seemingly  greater  myst^r}'  than  they  had  yet  heard  : 
the  meanitig  of  the  Son  of  Man  rising  from  the  Dead.*  Did  it  refer  •  st  Mut 
to  the  general  Resurrection  ;  was  the  Messiah  to  be  the  first  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  to  waken  the  other  sleepers — or  was  it  only  a 
figurative  expression  for  His  triumph  and  vindication  ?  Evidently, 
thoy  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  Christ^s  Personal  Resurrection,  as  separate 
from  that  of  others,  and  on  the  third  day  after  His  Death.  And  yet 
it  was  so  near !  So  ignorant  were  they,  and  so  unprepared  !  And 
they  dared  not  a«k  the  Mjuster  of  it.     This  much  they  had  already 

'  While  writinjf  this,  we  fully  remem-      •whom  Jesus  lovetl' specially,  even  in  that 
ber  about  the  title  of  St.  John  as  he      inner  and  closer  circle. 
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BOOK      learned :  not  to  question  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  but  simply  to 

IV        receive   them.     But  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  kept  that   saying 

^"    '      '   — as  the   Virgin-Mother   had   kept   many  a  like   saying — carrying 

it  about  *  with  them  *  as  a  precious  living  germ  that  would  presently 

spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  or  as  that  which  would  kindle  into  light  and 

chase  all  darkness.     But  among  themselves,  then  and  many  times 

afterwards,  in  secret  converse,  they  questioned  what  the  rising  again 

•  St  Mark      from  the  dead  should  mean.* 

W.  10 

There  was  another  question,  and  it  they  might  ask  of  Jesus,  since 
it  concerned  not  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  but  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Thinking  of  that  vision,  of  the  appearance  of  Elijah  and  of 
his  speaking  of  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  why  did  the  Scribe:  say 
that  Elijah  should  first  come — and,  as  was  the  universal  teaching,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  all  things  ?  If,  as  they  had  seen,  Elijah 
had  come — but  only  for  a  brief  season,  not  to  abide,  along  with 
Moses,  as  they  had  fondly  wished  when  they  proposed  to  rear  them 
booths ;  if  he  had  come  not  to  the  people  but  to  Christ,  in  view  of 
only  them  three — and  they  were  not  even  to  tell  of  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been,  not  to  prepare  for  a  spiritual  restoration,  but  to  speak  of 
what  implied  the  opposite  :  the  Rejection  and  violent  Death  of  the 
Mt.*ssiah — then,  were  the  Scribes  right  in  their  teaching,  and  what 
was  its  real  meaning?  The  question  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  disciples  not  only  a  solution  of  their  difficulties^ 
but  another  insight  into  the  necessity  of  His  Rejection  and  Death. 
They  had  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  coming  of  Elijah  and  its 
alternative  sequence.  Truly  '  Elias  cometh  first ' — and  Elijah  had 
*  come  already '  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Divinely 
intended  object  of  Elijah's  coming  was  to  '  restore  all  things/  This, 
of  course,  implied  a  moral  element  in  the  submission  of  the  people  to 
God,  and  their  willingness  to  receive  his  message.  Otherwise  there 
was  this  Divine  alternative  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi :  *  Lest  I  come 
to  smite  the  land  with  the  ban '  (Cherem),  Elijah  had  come  ;  if  the 
people  had  received  his  message,  there  would  have  been  the  promised* 
restoraticMi  of  all  things.  As  the  Tjord  had  said  on  a  previous  occa- 
•stiutt.  sion  ^:  Mf  ye  are  willing  to  receive  /n'm,*  this  is  Elijah,  which  is  to 
coiiu*.*  Similarly,  if  Israel  had  received  the  Christ,  He  would  have 
gathen'd  them  as  a  hen  her  chickens  for  protection ;  He  would  not 
only  have  Ix-en,  but  have  visibly  appeared  as,  their  King.  But  Israel 
did  not  know  their  Elijah,  and  did  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed; 
and  so,  in  logical  st»quence,  would  the  Son  of  Man  also  sutler  of 
'  The  meaning  remains  substautiailly  the  same  whether  we  insert  *  him  *  or  *  iW 
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them.     And  thus  has  the  other  part   of  Malachi's   prophecy  been     CHAP, 
fulfilled :  and  the  land  of  Israel  been  smitten  with  the  ban.*  n 

Amidst  such  conversation  the  descent  from  the  mountain  was 
accomplished.  Presently  they  found  themselves  in  \new  of  a  scene, 
which  only  too  clearly  showed  that  unfitness  of  the  disciples  for  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For,  amidst  the  divergence  of  details  between  the  narratives 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  of  St.  Luke, 
the  one  point  in  which  they  almost  literally  and  emphatically  accord 
is,  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  them,  in  language  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  as  a  generation  with  whose  want  of  faith,  notwith- 
standing air  that  they  had  seen  and  learned.  He  had  still  to  bear, 
expressly  attributing  •  their  failure  in  restoring  the  lunatick  to  their  •  lu  st.  Mat 

*  unbelief.*  *  st.  Mark 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  contrast  between  the  scene  Ix^ow  and 
that  vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  when  they  had  spoken  of  the  Exodus 
of  the  Christ,  and  the  Divine  Voice  had  attested  the  Christ  from  out 
the  luminous  cloud.  A  concourse  of  excited  people — among  them 
once  more  *  Scribes,'  who  had  tracked  the  Lord  and  come  upon  His 
weakest  disciples  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  weakness — is  gathered 
about  a  man  who  had  in  vain  brought  his  lunatick  son  for  healing. 
He  is  eagerly  questioned  by  the  multitude,  and  moodily  answers ;  or, 
as  it  might  almost  seem  from  St.  Matthew,^  he  is  leaving  the  crowd  '»Tt;r.  u 
and  those  from  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  help.  This  was  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  these  Scribes.  The  Master  had  Refused  the  challenge 
in  Dalmanutha,  and  the  disciples,  accepting  it,  had  signally  failed. 
There  they  were,  *  questioning  with  them '  noisily,  discussing  this 
and  all  similar  phenomena,  but  chiefly  the  power,  authority,  and 
reality  of  the  Master.  It  reminds  us  of  Israel's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  and  we  should  scarcely  wonder,  if  they  had  even  ques- 
tioned the  return  of  Jesus,  as  they  of  old  did  that  of  Closes. 

At  that  very  moment,  Jesus  appeared  with  the  three.     We  can- 
not wonder  that,  *  when  they  saw  Him,  they  wt»n^  greatly  amazed,* 
and  running  to  Him  saluted  Him.'*'     He  came — as  always,  and  to  •st.iiark 
us  also— unexpectedly,  most  opportunely,  and  for  the  real  decision 

'  Tlie  question,  whether  there  is  to  be  only  an   early   correction.      On   internal 

A  literal  reappearance   of    Elijah  before  grounds  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  expn-s- 

the   Second   Advent  of  Christ  does  not  sion' lit  tie  faith' is  a  correction  by  a  later 

seem  to  be  answered  in  the  present  pas-  apologcte,  than  'unlielief.'  The  latter  also 

ta4ce.    Perhaps  it  is  purposely  left  unan-  corresponds  to  '  faithless  generation.' 

swersd.  •  There  is  no  hint  in  th»*  text,  that  their 

'  The  reading  'little  faith  '  instead  of  amazement  was  duo  to  the  shining  of  His 

*  unbelief,'  though  highly  attested,  seems  Face. 
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BOOK      of  the  question  in  hand.     There   was  immediate    calm,  preceding 

IV        victory.     Before  the  Master's  inquity  about  the  cause  of  this  violent 

'      '  discussion  '  could  be  answered,  the  man  who  had  been  its  occasion 

•  St.  Mat-      came   forward.     With   lowliest   gesture   (^  kneeling    to   Him '  •)   he 

addressed  Jesus.     At  last  he  had  found  Him,  Whom  he  had  come  to 

seek ;  and,  if  possibility  of  help  there  were,  oh !  let  it  be  granted. 

Describing  the  sjTiiptoms  of  his  son's  distemper,  which  were  those 

of  epilepsy  and  mania — although  both  the  father  and  Jesus  rightly 

attributed  the  disease  to  demoniac  influence — he  told,  how  he  had 

come  in  search  of  the  Master,  but  only  found  the  nine  disciples,  and 

how  they  had  presumptuously  attempted,  and  signally  failed  in  the 

attempted  cure. 

Why  had  they  failed  ?  For  the  same  reason,  that  they  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — because  they  were 
'  faithless,'  because  of  their  *  unbelief  They  had  that  outward 
faith  of  the  *  ^trohatnm  est '  Q  it  is  proved ')  ;  they  believed  because, 
and  what,  they  had  seen  ;  and  they  were  drawn  closer  to  Christ — 
ftt  least  almost  all  of  them,  though  in  var}"ing  measure — as  to  Him 
Who,  atid  Who  alone,  spake  '  the  words  of  eternal  life,*  which,  with 
wondrous  power,  had  swayed  their  souls,  or  laid  them  to  heaven's  rest, 
lint  that  deep(»r,  truer  faith,  which  consisted  in  the  spiritual  view  of 
that  which  was  the  unseen  in  Christ,  and  that  higher  power,  which 
flt)\vs  from  such  apprt^lienaion,  they  had  not.  In  such  faith  as  they 
hud,  they  spak(»,  repeatcnl  forms  of  exorcism,  tried  to  imitate  their 
Master.  But  they  signally  failed,  as  did  those  seven  Jewish  Priest- 
sons  at  Ephesus.  And  it  was  intended  that  they  should  fail,  that  so 
to  them  and  to  us  the  higher  meaning  of  faith  as  contrasted  with 
pow(T,  the  inward  as  contrasted  with  the  merely  outward  qualifica- 
tion, might  appear.  In  that  hour  of  crisis,  in  the  presence  of  ques- 
tioning Scribes  and  a  woiuh^ing  populace,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Christ,  only  one  power  could  prevail,  that  of  .spiritual  faith  ;  and  *  that 
kind '  could  '  not  come  out  but  by  pmyer.'  * 

It  is  tliis  lesson,  viewed  also  in  organic  connection  with  all  that 
hail  liappcni'd  sinc»»  tlie  great  temptation  at  Dalmanutha,  which  fiiP- 
nislies  tht»  explanation  of  the  whole  history.  For  one  moment  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  Saviour's  soul  :  the  jX)ignant  sorrow  of  His 
disappointment  at  the  unbelief  of  the  'faithless  and  pen'erse  genera- 

•  111  St.  Murk  ix.  U»  the  botf.r  rcadln!^  like  a  Inter  gloss.     It  is  not  unlikelj,  thiU 

is,  'Hi'  a^'K««l  iluin.' ami  not.  as  in  tlie  St.   Matt.  xvii.  21    is  merely  a  stmriou* 

T.It,  •  tlir  SiiiU-H.'  instTtitm  fnun  St    Mark.     However,  see 

'•'  Tin-  a*Miti«»n  i»f    tin'  vvui.l  MaMiiiu''  -l/ryrr  on  this  jx)lut. 
in  St.  Mark  i-iimUibly  .^imriuu.s.     It  iva<l> 
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tion/  *  with  which  He  had  so  long  borne  ;  the  infinite  patience  and     CHAP, 
condescension,  the  Divine  *  need  be '  of  His  having  thns  to  bear  even         H 
with  His  own,  together  with  the  deep  humiliation  and  keen  pang  ' 

which  it  involved ;  and  the  almost  home-longing,  as  one  has  called 
it,*  of  His  soul.  These  are  mysteries  to  adore.  The  next  moment 
Jesus  turns  Him  to  the  father.  At  His  command  the  lunatick  is 
brought  to  Him.  In  the  Presence  of  Jesus,  and  in  view  of  the 
coming  contest  between  Light  and  Darkness,  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  demoniac  operation  ensues,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  on  all 
similar  occasions.     This  was  allowed  to  pass  in  view  of  all.     But  both  • 

this,  and  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  lunatick  had  been 
afficted,  together  with  the  answer,  and  the  description  of  the  dangers 
involved,  which  it  elicited,  were  evidently  intended  to  point  the 
lesson  of  the  need  of  a  higher  faith.  To  the  father,  however,  who 
knew  not  the  mode  of  treatment  by  the  Heavenly  Physician,  they 
seemed  like  the  questions  of  an  earthly  healer  who  must  consider  the 
symptoms  before  he  could  attempt  to  cure.  *  K  Thou  canst  do  any- 
thing, have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us.' 

It  was  but  natural — and  yet  it  was  the  turning-point  in  this 
whole  history,  alike  as  regarded  the  healing  of  the  lunatick,  the 
better  leading  of  his  father,  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  and  that  of 
the  multitude  and  the  Scribes.  There  is  all  the  calm  majesty  of 
Divine  self-consciousness,  yet  without  trace  of  self-assertion,  when 
Jesus,  utterly  ignoring  the  *  if  Thou  canst,'  turns  to  the  man  and  tells 
him  that,  while  with  the  Divine  Helper  there  is  the  possibilitj'  of 
all  help,  it  is  conditioned  by  a  possibility  in  ourselves,  by  man's  re- 
ceptiveness,  by  his  faith.  Not,  if  the  Christ  can  do  anything  or  even 
everything,  but,  *  If  thou  canst  believe,'  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth.'  *  The  question  is  not,  it  can  never  be,  as  the  man  had 
put  it ;  it  must  not  even  be  answered,  but  ignored.     It  must  ever  be, 

*  The  expression  •jjcneration/al though  of  course,  one  of  the  outward  gTi)und8  on 
embracing  in  it8  reproof  all  the  people,  which  the  critici.sni  of  the  text  mu8t  pro- 
is  specially  addrass€«  to  the  disciples.  cee<l,  I  confess  to  the  feeling  that,  as  age 

*  Godet.  and  purity  arc  not  identical,  the  interpreter 
■  The  weight  of  the  evidence  from  the       must  weigh  all  such  evidence  in  the  lif:ht 

MSS.  accepted  by  most   modem  critics  of  the  internal  grounds  for  or  against  iis 

(though  not  by  tliat  very  judicious  com-  reception.      Hcsides,  in  this  instance,  it 

mentAtor,  Canon  CiH^k^  is  in  favour  of  the  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  difficulty 

reading  axnl  rendering:  *  If  Thou  canst  !  alxmt  the  t4,  if  'wurrtvcai  is  struck  out, 

ail  things  are  possible,'  Ac.    But  it  seems  and  which  is  not  so  easily  cleare<i  up  as 

to  me.  that  this  motioof  reply  on  the  [>art  yfryrr  suggests. 

of  (^ri*»t  is  not  only  without  any  other  •  *  Omnipotentias  Divinajse  fides  homi- 

pcimllel  in  the  (JoH|)els,  hut  too  artificial,  nis, quasi  organon,accommo<lat,  ad  recipi- 

t4Mi  Western,  if   I   may  u.se  the  expres-  endum,  vel  etiam  ad  agendum.'-  //e/v^W. 
aiun.    While  the  age  of  a  MS.  or  MSS.  is, 
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BOOK  not  what  He  can,  but  what  we  can.  When  the  infinite  fulness  is 
IV  poured  forth,  as  it  ever  is  in  Christ,  it  is  not  the  oil  that  is  stayed, 
^'  '  '  but  the  vessels  which  fail.  He  giveth  richly,  inexhaustibly,  but 
not  mechanically  ;  there  is  only  one  condition,  the  moral  one  of  the 
presence  of  absolute  faith — our  receptiveness.  And  so  these  words 
have  to  all  time  remained  the  teaching  to  every  individual  striver 
in  the  battle  of  the  higher  life,  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole — the 
*  171  hoc  sujno  vinces '  '  over  the  Cross,  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. 

It  was  a  lesson,  of  which  the  reality  was  attested  by  the  hold 
which  it  took  on  the  man's  whole  nature.  While  by  one  great  out- 
going of  his  soul  he  overleapt  all,  to  lay  hold  on  the  one  fact  set  before 
him,  he  felt  all  the  more  the  dark  chasm  of  unbelief  behind  him,  but 
he  also  clung  to  that  Christ,  Whose  teaching  of  faith  had  shown  him, 
together  with  the  possibility,  the  source  of  faith.  Thus  through  the 
fi4t  unbelief  of  faith  he  attained  true  faith  by  laying  hold  on  the  Divine 
SaWour,  when  he  cried  out  and  said :  ^  ^  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief.'^  These  words  have  remained  historic,  marking  all 
true  faith,  which,  even  as  faith,  is  conscious  of,  nay  implies,  unbelief, 
but  brings  it  to  Christ  for  help.  The  most  bold  leap  of  faith  and  the 
timid  resting  at  His  Feet,  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  ending  of 
faith,  have  alike  this  as  their  watchword. 

Such  cry  could  not  be,  and  never  is,  unheard.  It  was  real  d^ 
nioniac  influence  which,  continuing  with  this  man  from  childhood 
onwards,  had  well-nigh  crushed  all  moral  individuality  in  him.  In 
his  many  lucid  intervals  these  many  years,  since  he  had  grown  from 
a  child  into  a  youth,  he  had  never  sought  to  shake  oflF  the  yoke  and 
n»gain  his  moral  individuality,  nor  would  he  even  now  have  come,  if 
his  father  had  not  brought  him.  If  any,  this  narrative  shows  the 
view  which  the  Gospels  and  Jesus  took  of  what  are  described  as  the 
*demonised.'  It  was  a  reality,  and  not  accommodation  to  Jewish 
views,  when,  as  He  sjiw  *  the  multitude  running  together,  He  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit,  saying  to  him  :  Dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  command 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  no  more  come  into  him.' 

Another  and  a  more  violent  paroxysm,  so  that  the  bystanders 
almost  thought  him  dead.     But  the  unclean  spirit  had  come  out  of 

*  *  In  this  sig^  nhalt  thou  conquer '--  the  are  apparently  a  sporioas  addition. 
inscription  on  the  supposed  vision  of  the  '  The   interpretation  of  Mefer:   'Do 
Cross  by  the  Knii>en»r  Constant ine  U-fore  not  withhold  thy  help,  notwithsitanding 
his  ^'reat  > ittor}'  and  conversion  to  Christ i-  my  unbelief '  seems  as  jejune  aa  that  of 
Jill  it  y.  others :  *  Help  me  in  my  anbeliel.* 

•  The  wonla  *  with  tears/  in  the  T.B. 
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him.     And  with  strong  gentle  Hand  theJ  Saviour  lifted  him.  and  with     CHAP, 
loving  gesture  delivered  him  to  his  father.  II 

All  things  had  been  possible  to  faith ;  not  to  that  external  belief  '      ' 

of  the  disciples,  which  failed  to  reach  *  that  kind,'  *  and  ever  fails  to 
reach  such  kind,  but  to  true  spiritual  faith  in  Him.  And  so  it  is  to 
each  of  us  individually,  and  to  the  Church,  to  all  time.  *  That  kind,' 
—whether  it  be  of  sin,  of  lust,  of  the  world,  or  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  of  temptation,  or  of  materialism — cometh  not  out  by  any  of 
our  ready-made  formulas  or  dead  dogmas.  Not  so  are  the  flesh  and 
the  Devil  vanquished ;  not  so  is  the  world  overcome.  It  cometh  out 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer :  *  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.' Then,  although  our  faith  were  only  what  in  popular  lan- 
guage was  described  as  the  smallest — '  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ' 
— and  the  result  to  be  achieved  the  greatest,  most  difiicult,  seem- 
ingly trahscending  human  ability  to  compass  it — what  in  popular 
language  was  designated  as  *  removing  mountains ' ' — *  nothing  shall 
l)e  impossible '  unto  us.  And  these  eighteen  centuries  of  suffering 
in  Christ,  and  deliverance  through  Christ,  and  work  for  Christ,  have 
proved  it.     For  all  things  are  ours,  if  Christ  is  ours. 

*  But  it  is  mthertoo  wide  an  application,  bial  among  the  Rabbis.    Thos,  a  great    • 

when  Ktithymiut  ZygahenuM  (one  of  the  Rabbi  might  be  designated  as  one  who 

great  Byzantine  theologians  of  the  twelfth  *  uprooted    mountains*   (Ber.,  last  page, 

wntury).  an<^  others  after  him,  note  *  the  line  6  from  top  ;  and  Horay.  14  a),  or  ai 

kind  of  all  demons.'  one  who  pulverised  them  (Sanh.  24  a). 

'  The  Rabbinic  use  of  the  expression.  The  expression  is  also  used  to  indicate 

•grain  of  mustanl  seed,' has  already  been  apparently  impossible    things,  such    as 

nototl.    The   expression  'tearing  up*  or  those  which  a  heathen  government  may 

*  removing*  *  mountains'  was  also  prover-  order  a  man  to  do  (Baba  B.  3  h). 
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CHAPTER   m. 

THE  LAST  EVENTS  IN  GALILEE — THE  TBI  BITE-MONET,  THE  DISPIITB  BT  THE 
WAY,  THE  FOBBIDDING  OF  HIM  WHO  COULD  NOT  FOLLOW  WITH  THE 
DISCIPLES,   AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  TEACHING   OF  CHRI||;r. 

(St.  Matt.  xvii.  22— xviiL  22 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  80-50 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  4S-50.) 

BOOK  Now  that  the  Lord's  retreat  in  the  utmost  borders  of  the  land, 
IV  at  Cfiesarea  Philippi,  was  known  to  the  Scribes,  and  thafc  He  was 
again  surrounded  and  followed  by  the  multitude,  there  could  be  no 
further  object  in  His  retirement.  Indeed,  the  time  was  coihing  that 
He  should  meet  that  for  which  He  had  been,  and  was  still,  preparing 
the  minds  of  His  disciples — His  Decease  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly^ 
we  find  Him  once  more  with  His  disciples  in  Galilee — not  to  abide 
there,'  nor  to  traverse  it  as  formerly  for  Missionary  purposes,  but 
preparatorj'  to  His  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  few 
events  of  this  brief  stay,  and  the  teaching  connected  with  it,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

1.  Prominently,  perhaps,  as  the  summary  of  all,  we  have  now 
the  clear  and  emphatic  repetition  of  the  prediction  of  His  Death  and 
Resurrection.  While  He  would  keep  His  present  stay  in  Galilee  as 
•St.  Mark  private  as  possible,*  He  would  fain  so  emphasize  this  teaching  to  His 
disciples,  that  it  should  sink  down  into  their  ears  and  memories. 
For  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  needful  for  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate futun*.  Yet  the  announceinent  only  filled  their  loving  hearts 
with  exceeding  sorrow  ;  they  comprehended  it  not ;  nay,  they  were — 
p»rhaps  not  unnaturally — afraid  to  ask  Him  about  it.  We  remember, 
that  even  tin*  throe  who  had  l)een  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount,  under- 
st<KKl  not  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  and  that,  by 
direction  of  the  ]M aster,  they  kept  the  whole  Vision  from  their 
fellow -disciples ;  and,  thinking  of  it  all,  we  scarcely  wonder  that, 
from  their  standpoint,  it  was  hid  from  them,  so  that  they  might  not 
perceive  it. 

'  Thr    cxprc*8si<)n     in    St.     Matthew      abo<l(%  but  a  tcmpoiary  stay — agoing  to 
(xviL  22)  does  not    imply    permanent      and  fro. 
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2.  It  is  to  the  depression  caused  by  His  insistence  on  this  tor-  CHAP, 
rible  future,  to  the  constant  apprehension  of  near  danger,  and  the  IH 
consequent  desire  not  to  *  offend,'  and  so  provoke  those  at  whose 
bauds,  Christ  had  told  them.  He  was  to  suffer,  that  we  trace  the 
incident  about  the  tribute-money.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
Peter  would  have  answered  as  he  did,  without  previous  permission 
of  his  Master,  had  it  not  been  for  such  thoughts  and  fears.  It  was 
another  mode  of  saying,  *  That  be  far  from  Thee ' — or,  rather,  trying 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  he  could  from  Christ.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
repress  the  feeling,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness 
on  the  part  of  Peter,  as  if  he  had  apprehended  that  Jesus  would  not 
have  wished  him  to  act  as  he  did,  and  would  fain  have  kept  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Master. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  injunction  in  Exod. 
XXX.  13  &c.,  every  male  in  Israel,  from  twenty  years  upwards,  was 
expected  annually  to  contribute  to  the  Temple-Treasury  the  sum  of 
one  half-shekel  '  of  the  Sanctuarj^,*  that  is,  one  common  shekel,  or  two  •comp. 
Attic  drachms,*  equivalent  to  about  1«.  2d.  or  l.s.  3rf.  of  our  money.  1:  -jchron. 
Whether  or  not  the  original  Biblical  ordinance  had  been  intended  to  Nch.'x.'sa 
institute  a  regular  annual  contribution,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  would 
probably  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  act. 

To  the  particulars  previously  given  on  this  subject  a  few  others 
may  be  added.  The  family  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Gamaliel) 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  curious  distinction  of  bringing  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Temple-Treasur}',  not  like  others,  but  to  have  thrown 
them  down  before  him  who  opened  the  Temple-Chest,^  when  they 
were  immediately  placed  in  the  hox  from  which,  without  delay, 
sacrifices  were  provided.**  Again,  the  connnentators  explain  a  cer-  »»sheq.  ulj 
tain  passage  in  the  Mishnah^  and  the  Talmud**  as  implying  that,  «?iirq. him 
although  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  to  pay  the  tribute-money  bt^fore 
the  Passover,  those  from  neighl)ourlng  lands  might  bring  it  before 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  those  from  such  remote  countries  as  Baby- 
lonia and  Media  as  late  as  the  Feast  of  Tal)ernacles.*     Lastly,  although 

•  According  to   Neh.   x.   32,   inime<li-  pieces  of  silver  in  the  Temple  (St.  Matt, 

at  fly  after  the  return  fmm  Ilabylon  the  xxvii.  5)? 

contribution  was  a  third  of   a  shekel  -  *  IVan  Pliimptrc  is  mistaken  in  com- 

proliahly  on  account   of   the  poverty  of  jxirinjr,  as  repinleil    tlie  Sadduct^s,  the 

the  p(»ople.  Templcnite  with  the  Church-rate  (jues- 

'  But    only   one   Alexandrian   (comp.  tioii.     There  is  no  analogy  betwtn^n  tliera, 

I^XX.  (icn.  xxiii.  If);  Josh.  vii.  21).  n(»r  <licl  Um?  Sa<hlucees  ever  question  its 

'  Could  then'  have  Urn  an  intendwl,  pn»pritty.     The  Dean  is  also  in  error  in 

or  -what  woidd  l>e  still  more strikinjjr- an  supix)sinjjr.   that    the    raleHtinians   were 

unintended,  hut  very  real  irony  in  this,  wont   to  bring  it  at  one  ol  the  other 

when  Judas  afterwordj}  ca^t  down  tho  feasts. 
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BOOK      the  Mishnah  lays  it  down,  that  the  goods  of  those  might  be  distrainedy 
IV        who  had  not  paid  the  Temple-tribute  by  the  25th  Adar,  it  is  scarcely 
'       '   credible   that  this  obtained  at   the  time  of  Christ,*  at  any  rate  in 
•  sheqai.  tL    Galilee.     Indeed,  this  seems  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  Mishnah  • 
«»Toina  •       ^^^  ^^®  Talnmd,**  that  one  of  the  *  thirteen  trumpets '  in  the  Temple, 
"*  into  which  contributions  were  cast,  was  destined  for  the  shekels  of 

the  current,  and  another  for  those  of  the  preceding,  year.  Finally, 
these  Temple-contributions  were  in  the  first  place  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  all  public  sacrifices,  that  is,  those  which  were  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  such  as  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  points  in  fierce  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and 
that  the  former  perpetuated  their  triumph  by  marking  its  anniver- 
sary as  a  festive  day  in  their  calendar.  It  seems  a  terrible  irony  of 
•Ffe.iL 4  judgment  °  when  Vespasian  ordered,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  that  this  tribute  should  henceforth  be  paid  for  the  rebuilding 
« Jot.  Wat      of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.^ 

It  will  be  rememl)ered  that,  shortly  before  the  previous  Passover, 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  had  left  Capernaum,*  that  they  returned  to 
the  latter  city  only  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  as  we  have  suggested, 
they  passed  the  first  Paschal  days  on  the  borders  of  Tyre.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  Master  had  tarried  during 
the  ten  days  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  Adar,  supposing  the 
Mishnic  arrangements  to  have  been  in  force  in  Capernaum.  He  was 
certainly  not  at  Capernaum,  and  it  must  also  have  been  known,  that 
He  had  not  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  told  in  Capernaum,  that  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  had  once 
more  come  to  what  seems  to  have  been  His  Galilean  home,  it  was 
only  natural,  that  they  who  collected  the  Temple-tribute'  should 
have  applied  for  its  payment.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  their  appli- 
cation may  have  been,  if  not  prompted,  yet  quickened,  by  the  wish 
to  involve  Him  in  a  breach  of  so  well-known  an  obligation,  or  else 
by  a  hostile  curiosity.  Would  He,  Who  took  so  strangely  different 
views  of  Jewish  observances,  and  \Vho  made  such  extraordinary 
claims,  own  the  duty  of  paying  the  Temj)le-tribute  ?     Had  it  been 

'  T)h'   |M'iialty  of  <listraint   had   only  that   the   reference   here  is  not  to  the 

hiM-n  •Ma<te<l  U'ss  than  a  contur>'  before  Temple-tribute,  but  to  the  Roman  poll- 

(al)oiit   7S).  <liirinp  tho   reipm  of   Queen  tax  or  census.     Irrespective  of  theqaes- 

SaI(»Mi  -Ah'xainlra,  who  wa^    entirely  in  t ion  whether  a  census  was  then  levied  in 

the  hi  Mils  of  th«'  rhariM«'s.  (inliltH^,  the  latter  is  dcsig^ted  both  in 

»  s. .'  U(H.k  MI.  eh.  XXXI.  St.  Matt.  xvii.  25,  and  in  xxii.  17,  as  well 

■  li   it  were  not  for   the  authority  of  a.s inSt.  Markxii.  14,asic^ivof,  whilehere 

117/  <-  /T,  who  sup|M»rts  it,  the  sug}^estion  the  well-known  expression  didrmokmm  \m 

woul<l    scarcely  dcHcr\'c   serious  notice,  used. 
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owing  to  His  absence,  or  from  principle,  that  He  had  not  paid  it  last     CHAP. 
Passover-season  ?     The  question  which  they  put  to  Peter  implies,  at        TH 
least,  their  doubt.  '      ' 

We  have  already  seen  what  motives  prompted  the  hasty  reply  of 
Peter.  He  might,  indeed,  also  otherwise,  in  his  rashness,  have  given 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry,  without  first  consulting  the 
Master.  For  there  seems  little  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  on  former 
occasions  complied  with  the  Jewish  custom.  But  matters  were  now 
wholly  changed.  Since  the  first  Passover,  which  hiwl  marked  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  He  had  stated — 
and  quite  lately  in  most  explicit  terms — that  He  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  To  have  now  paid  the  Temple-tribute,  without  explana- 
tion, might  have  involved  a  very  serious  misapprehension.  In  view  of 
all  this,  the  hist  or}'  before  us  seems  alike  simple  and  natural.  There 
is  no  pretext  for  the  artificial  construction  put  upon  it  by  commentators, 
any  more  than  for  the  suggestion,  that  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
Master  and  His  disciples,  that  the  small  sum  requisite  for  the  Temple- 
tribute  had  to  be  miraculously  supplied. 

We  picture  it  to  ourselves  on  this  wise.  Those  who  received  the 
Tribute-money  had  come  to  Peter,  and  perhaps  met  him  in  the 
court  or  corridor,  and  asked  him  :  *  Your  Teacher  (Rabbi),  does  He 
not  pay  the  didrachma?'  While  Peter  hastily  responded  in  the 
affinnative,  and  then  entered  into  the  house  to  procure  the  coin,  or 
else  to  report  what  had  passed,  Jesus,  Who  had  been  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  but  was  cognisant  of  all,  '  anticipated  him.* '  Address- 
ing him  in  kindly  language  as  *  Simon,*  He  pointed  out  the  real  state 
of  matters  by  an  illustration  which  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  literally 
pressed,  and  of  which  the  meaning  was  :  Whom  does  a  King  in- 
tend to  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  officers  ?  Surely 
not  his  own  family,  but  others.  The  inference  from  this,  as  regarded 
the  Temple-tribute,  was  obvious.  As  in  all  similar  Jewish  parabolic 
teaching,  it  was  only  indicated  in  general  principle  :  *  Then  are  the 
children  free.*  But  even  so,  be  it  as  Peter  had  wished,  although  not 
from  the  same  motive.  Let  no  needless  offence  be  given ;  for, 
assuredly,  they  would  not  have  understood  the  principle  on  which 
Christ  would  have  refused  the  Tribute-money,^  and   all    misunder- 

*  The  Re\is6cl  Vewion  rcndcra  it  by :  'In  Succ.  30  a,  we  read  a  parable  of  a 

•  spake  first.'     But  the  word  (»f>o^^«»)  king:  who  paid  toll,  and  being  asked  the 

does  not  bear  this   meaning  in  any  of  reason,  replied    that   travellers   were  to 

the  fifteen  passages  in  the  LXX..  where  learn   by   his   example   not   to   seek   to 

it  corresponds  to  the   Hebrew  Qiddrm^  withdraw   themselves   from    pacing    all 

and  means  •  to  anticipate '  or  *  to  pre-  dues, 
▼ent  *  in  the  archaic  sense  of  that  word. 
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standing  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  now  impossible.  Yet  Christ  would 
still  further  vindicate  His  royal  title.  He  will  pay  for  Peter  also,  and 
pay,  as  heaven's  King,  with  a  Stater,  or  four-drachm  piece,  miraculously 
provided. 

Thus  viewed,  there  is,  we  submit,  a  moral  purpose  and  spiritual 
instruction  in  the  provision  of  the  Stater  out  of  the  fish's  mouth. 
The  rationalistic  explanation  of  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered ; 
for  any  mythical  interpretation  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  support 
in  Biblical  precedent  or  Jewish  expectancy.  But  the  narrative  in 
its  literal  ity  has  a  true  and  high  meaning.  And  if  we  wished  to 
mark  the  diffei  ence  between  its  sober  simplicity  and  the  extravagances 
of  legend,  we  would  remind  ourselves,  not  only  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Ring  of  Polycrates,  but  of  two  somewhat  kindred  Jewish 
Hat^^ifadahs.  They  are  both  intended  to  glorify  the  Jewish  mode  of  Sab- 
bath observance.  One  of  them  bears  that  one  Joseph,  known  as  *  the 
honourer '  of  the  Sabbath,  had  a  wealthy  heathen  neighbour,  to  whom 
the  Chaldiuans  had  prophesied  that  all  his  riches  would  come  to 
Joseph.  To  render  this  impossible,  the  wealthy  man  converted  all 
his  pro|)erty  into  one  magnificent  gem,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
within  his  head-gear.  Then  he  took  ship,  so  as  for  ever  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Jew.  But  the  wind  blew  his  head-gear  into 
the  sea,  and  the  gem  was  swallowed  by  a  fish.  And,  lo !  it  was  the 
holy  season,  and  they  brought  to  the  market  a  splendid  fish.  Who 
would  purchase  it  but  Joseph,  for  none  as  he  would  prepare  to  honour 
the  day  by  the  best  which  he  could  provide.  But  when  they  opened 
the  fish,  the  gem  was  found  in  it — the  moral  being :  *  He  that  borroweth 
for  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  will  repay  him.'  • 

The  other  legend  is  similar.  It  was  in  Rome  (in  the  Christian 
world)  that  a  poor  tailor  went  to  market  to  buy  a  fish  for  a  festive 
meal.*  Only  one  was  on  sale,  and  for  it  there  was  keen  competition 
between  the  servant  of  the  Prince  and  the  Jew,  the  latter  at  last 
buying  it  for  not  less  than  twelve  dinars.  At  the  banquet,  the 
Prince  inquinnl  of  his  servants  why  no  fish  had  been  provided. 
\Vh(»n  he  ascertained  the  cause,  he  sent  for  the  Jew  with  the  threat> 
enin^  inquiry,  how  a  poor  tailor  could  afford  to  pay  twelve  dinars  for 
a  fish  ?  '  My  I^)rd,'  n»plied  the  Jew,  Hhere  is  a  day  on  which  all 
our  sins  an*  n'uiittt'd  us,  and  should  we  not  honour  it?'  The  answer 
satisfied  the  Print-e.      But  God  rewarded  the  Jew,  for,  when  the  fish 


»  In  tho  MidraKb  :  M)n  tlw  rvo  r»f  the 
p^cat  fai<t '  (the  Day  <»f  AtoiH'incnt).  But 
from   the  connection  it  is  evidently  in- 


tended to  apply  to  the  HlMtiyyTM^wi  to  be 
put  on  the  Kabbath-meaL 
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opened,  a  precious  gem  was  found  in  it,  which  he  sold,  and  ever     CHAP, 
afterwards  lived  of  the  proceeds.*  IH  . 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  mark  the  absolute  difference  be-  .  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
tween  even  the  most  beautiful  Jewish  legends  and  any  trait  in  the  o**  g«o-  ^ ' 
Evangelic  history. 

3.  The  event  next  recorded  in  the  Gospels  took  place  partly  on 
the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  Capernaum,  and  partly 
in  Capernaum  itself,  immediately  after  the  scene  connected  with  the 
Tribute-money.  It  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  and  it  led 
to  explanations-  and  admonitions,  which  are  told  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Lake,  but  chiefly  by  St.  Matthew.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  latter  was  the  chief  actor  in  that  which  occasioned  this 
special  teaching  and  warning  of  Christ,  and  that  it  must  have  sunk 
very  deeply  into  his  heart. 

As  we  look  at  it,  in  the  light  of  the  then  mental  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  that  in  which,  perhaps  naturally,  we 
regard  them,  what  happened  seems  not  difficult  to  understand.     As 
St.  Mark  puts  it,**  by  the  way  th(»y  had  disputed  among  themselves  »» st.  Mark 
which  of  them  would  be  the  greatest — as  St.  Matthew  explains,''  in  /^'^  *^ 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     They  might  now  the  more  con-  *^"*-  ^ 
fidently  expect  its  near  Advent  from  the  mysterious  announcement 
of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day,"*  which  they  would  probably  -st.  Mitt. 
oonnect  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  Judgment,  following  upon  st.  jiurk  ix. 
the  violent  Death  of  the  Messiah.     Of  a  dispute,  serious  and  even 
violent,  among  the  disciples,  we  have  evidence  in  the  exhortation  of 
the  Master,  as  reported  by  St.  Mark,®  in  the  direction  of  the  Lord  how  •  st.  Mark 
to  deal  with  an  offending  brother,  and  in  the  answering  incjuiry  of 
Peter.'    Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  its  occasion.     The  dis-  'st.  Matt. 
tinction  just  bestowed  on  the  three,  m  bemg  taken  up  the  Jiount,  may 
have  ronsed  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  others,  perhaps  of  self-exaltation 
in  the  three.     Alike  the  spirit  which  John  displayed  in  his  harsh  pro- 
hibition of  the  man  that  did  not  follow  with  the  disciples,^  and  the  »st.  Mark 
self-righteous  bargaining  of  Peter  about  forgiving  the  supposed  or  ^^^^  ^^j^^^^ 
peal  offences  of  a  brother,'*  give  evidence  of  anything  but  the  frame  of  *^"-  ^^ 
mind  which  we  would  have  expected  afler  the  Vision  on  the  Blount. 

In  truth,  most  incongruous  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  looking  back 
on  it  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection-day,  nay,  almost  incredible — 
evidently,  the  Apostles  were  still  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
old  spirit.  It  was  the  common  Jewish  view,  tliat  there  would  be 
distinctions  of  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  can  scarcely  be 
neceflsary   to  prove   this  by  Rabbinic  quotations,  since   the  whole 
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BOOK      system  of  Eabbinism  and  Pharisaism,  with  its  separation  from  the 
IV        vulgar  and  ignorant,  rests  upon  it.     But  even  within  the  charmed 

^-^ '  circle  of  Eabbinism,  there  would  be  distinctions,  due  to  learning, 

merit,  and  even  to  favouritism.     In  this  world  there  were  His  special 
favourites,  who  could  command  anything  at  His  hand,  to  use  the 
ccliir"e»p^ '  Rabbinic  illustration,  like  a  spoilt  child  from  its  father.'  ^     And  in 
xial^.  67  a     *^^®  Mcssiauic  age  God  would  assign  booths  to  each  according  to  his 
bBabaB.      rank.**     On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  could  be  quoted  bearing 
on  the  duty  of  humility  and  self-abasement.     But  the  stress  laid  on 
the  merit  attaching  to  this  shows  too  clearly,  that  it  was  the  pride  that 
•Bar. 84 6     ap^g  humility.     One  instance,®  previously  referred  to,  will  suffice  by 
way  of  illustration.     When  the  child  of  the  great  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ben  Zakkai  was  dangerously  ill,  he  was  restored  through  the  prayer 
of  one  Chanina  ben  Dosa.     On  this  the  father  of  the  child  remarked 
to  his  wife  :  '  If  the  son  of  Zakkai  had  all  day  long  put  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  no  heed  would  have  been  given  to  him.*     *  How  is 
that  ? '  asked  his  wife  ;  *  is  Chanina  greater  than  thou  ? '     *  No,*  was 
the  reply,  *  he  is  like  a  servant  before  the  King,  while  I  am  like 
a  prince  before  the  King  *  (he  is  always  there,  and  has  thus  opportu- 
nities which  I,  as  a  lord,  do  not  enjoy). 

How  deep-rooted  were  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  appears  not 
only  from  the  dispute  of  the  disciples  by  the  way,  but  from  the 
request  proffered  by  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  and  her  sons 
at  a  later  period,  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  near  Passion  of  our 
« St.  Matt.  Lord.**  It  does,  indeed,  come  upon  us  as  a  most  painful  surprise, 
and  as  sadly  incongruous,  this  constant  self-obtrusion,  self-asser- 
tion, and  low,  carnal  self-seeking ;  this  Judaistic  trifling  in  face 
of  the  utter  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Surely,  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  His  disciples  seems  at  times 
almost  as  great  as  between  Him  and  the  other  Jews.  If  we  would 
measure  His  Stature,  or  comprehend  the  infinite  distance  between 
His  aims  and  teaching  and  those  of  His  contemporanes,  let  it  be  by 
comparison  with  even  the  best  of  His  disciples.  It  must  have  been 
part  of  Ilis  humiliation  and  self-exinanition  to  bear  with  th^n. 
And  is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  still  so  as  regards  us  all  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  was  quite  sufficient  occasion 
and  material  for  such  a  dispute  on  the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Trans* 
figuration  to  Capornaum.     We  suppose  Peter  to  have  been  only  nX 

*  The  almost  blasphemous  story  of  how  sively  objected  to  too  little  and  tooiDQch* 

Choni  or  Onius,  *t))e  circle-drawer,'  drew  sUinds  by  no  means  alone.  Jer.Tun.  67  m 

a  circle  aruutid  him.  and  refused  to  leave  gives  some  very  painful  detail!  about  this 

it  till  God  bad  sent  rain — and  socces-  power  of  even  altering  the  decreet  of  God. 
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the  first  with  the  others.  To  judge  by  the  later  question,  how  often 
he  was  to  forgive  the  brother  who  had  sinned  against  him,  he  may 
have  been  so  deeply  hurt,  that  he  left;  the  other  disciples,  and  hastened 
on  with  the  Master,  Who  would,  at  any  rate,  sojourn  in  his  house. 
For,  neither  he  nor  Christ  seem  to  have  been  present  when  John  and 
the  others  forbade  the  man,  who  would  not  follow  with  them,  to  cast 
out  demons  in  Christ's  name.  Again,  the  other  disciples  only  came 
into  Capernaum,  and  entered  the  house,  just  as  Peter  had  gone  for 
the  Stater,  with  which  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute  for  the  Master  and 
himself.  And,  if  speculation  be  permissible,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  brother,  whose  offences  Peter  found  it  so  diflScult  to  forgive,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  Judas.  In  such  a  dispute  by  the  way, 
he,  with  his  Judaistic  views,  would  be  specially  interested ;  perhaps 
he  may  have  been  its  chief  instigator;  certainly,  he,  whose  natural 
character,  amidst  its  sharp  contrasts  to  that  of  Peter,  presented 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  would,  on  many  grounds,  be 
specially  jealous  of,  and  antagonistic  to  him. 

Quite  natural  in  view  of  this  dispute  by  the  way  is  another  inci- 
dent of  the  journey,  which  is  afterwards  related.*  As  we  judg<\  John  •  st.  Mark 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  actor  in  it ;  perhaps,  in  the  absence  st!  Lukeix 
of  l^eter,  he  claimed  the  leadership.  They  hud  met  one  who  was 
casting  out  demons  in  the  Name  of  Christ — whether  successfully  or 
not,  we  need  scarcely  inquire.  So  widely  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  Jesus  extended;  so  real  was  the  bt»lit*f  in  the  subjection  of  the 
demons  to  Him  ;  so  reverent  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Him.  A 
man,  who,  thus  forsaking  the  methods  of  Jewish  exorcists,  owned 
Jesus  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  world,  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  quickly  speak  evil  of 
Him.  John  had,  in  name  of  the  disciples,  forbidden  him,  because 
he  had  not  cast  in  his  lot  wholly  with  them.  It  was  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  their  ideas  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  of  their 
dispute,  which  of  His  close  followers  would  be  greatest  there.  And 
yet,  they  might  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  motives  of  their  conduct. 
If  it  were  not  almost  impertinence  to  use  such  terms,  we  would  have 
said  that  there  was  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the  answer  which 
the  Saviour  gave,  when  referred  to  on  the  subject.  To  forbid  a  man, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  be  either  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
dispute  by  the  way — or  else  must  be  grounded  on  evidence  that  the 
motive  was,  or  the  effect  would  ultimately  be  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sons 
of  Sceva)  to  lead  men  *  to  speak  evil  *  of  Christ,  or  to  hinder  the  work 
of  His  disciples.     Assuredly,  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
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BOOK      a  man,  who  invoked  His  Name,  and  perhaps  experienced  its  efficacy. 
IV        More  than  this — and  here  is  an  eternal  principle:  *He  that  is  not 

'  '  ^  against  us  is  for  us  ; '  he  that  opposeth  not  the  disciples,  really  is  for 
them — a  saying  still  more  clear,  when  we  adopt  the  better  reading  in 

ix^V*"^*      St.  Luke,*  ^  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you/  * 

There  was  reproof  in  this,  as  well  as  instruction,  deeply  consistent 

»•  St.  Matt,  with  that  other,  though  seemingly  different,  saying :  ^  *  He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me.*  The  distinction  between  them  is  twofold. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  *  not  against,'  in  the  other  it  is  *  not  with  ;  *  but 
chiefly  it  lies  in  this :  in  the  one  case  it  is  not  against  the  disciples 
in  their  work,  while  in  the  other  it  is — not  with  Christ.  A  man  who 
did  what  he  could  with  such  knowledge  of  Christ  as  he  possessed, 
even  although  he  did  not  absolutely  follow  with  them,  was  *not 
against '  them.  Such  an  one  should  be  regarded  as  thus  far  with 
them ;  at  least  be  let  alone,  left  to  Him  Who  knew  all  things.  Such 
a  man  would  not  lightly  speak  evil  of  Christ — and  that  was  all  the 
disciples  should  care  for,  unless,  indeed,  they  sought  their  own. 
Quite  other  was  it  as  regarded  the  relation  of  a  person  to  the  Christ 
Himself.  There  neutrality  was  impossible — and  that  which  was  not 
with  Christ,  by  this  very  fact  was  against  Him.  The  lesson  is  of  the 
most  deep-reaching  character,  and  the  distinction,  alas!  still  over- 
looked— perhaps,  because  ours  is  too  often  the  spirit  of  those  who 
journeyed  to  Capernaum.  Not,  that  it  is  unimportant  to  follow  with 
the  disciples,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  to  forbid  any  work  done,  however 
im]x»rfectly,  in  His  Name,  and  that  only  one  question  is  really  vital 
— whether  or  not  a  man  is  decidedly  with  Christ. 

Such  were  the  incidents  by  the  way.  And  now,  while  withholding 
from  Christ  their  dispute,  and,  indeed,  anything  that  might  seem 
personal  in  the  question,  the  disciples,  on  entering  the  house  where 
He  was  in  Capernaum,  addressed  to  Him  this  inquiry  (which  should 
be  inserted  from  the  opening  words  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative): 
*  Who,  then,   is  greatest  in  the    Kingdom  of  Heaven?*     It  was  a 

•  St. Luke      general  (juestion — but  Jesus  perceived  the  thought  of  their  heart;* 

•  St.  ifark  He  knew  about  what  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,**  and  now  asked 
them  concerning  it.  The  account  of  St.  Mark  is  most  graphic.  We 
almost  see  the  scene.    Conscience-stricken  *  they  held  their  peace.'     As 

•  rer.  u       WO  read  the  further  words :  •  *  And  He  sat  down,'  it  seems  as  if  the 

>  Readers    of    ordinary    sobriety    of  disciples  an  allasion  to  '  Baoliiis  Ohriiti- 

judgment  will  form  their  opinioni^  of  the  '  anity/  of  whioh  St  Haric  took  a  mon 

vdIup  of  modern  ii«*gutive  criticism,  when  charitable  \iew  than  St.  Mitthowl    Ify 

we  tell  thorn  that  it  ha*  discovered  in  Bach  treatment  it  would  not  bodifioott 

this  man  who  did  not  follow  with  the  to  make  aDjthlng  of  tlit  iMli  o(  hMoqi 
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Master  had  at  first  gone  to  welcome  the  disciples  on  their  arrival,  CHAP, 
and  they,  *  fall  of  their  dispnte/  had,  without  delay,  addressed  their  III 
inquiry  to  Him  in  the  court  or  antechamber,  where  they  met  ^  * 
Him,  when,  reading  their  thoughts.  He  had  first  put  the  searching 
counter-question,  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Then, 
leading  the  way  into  the  house,  *  He  sat  down,'  not  only  to  answer 
their  inquiry,  which  was  not  a  real  inquiry,  but  to  teach  them  what 
so  much  they  needed  to  learn.  He  called  a  little  child — perhaps 
Peter  s  little  son — and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Not  to  strive 
who  was  to  be  greatest,  but  to  be  utterly  without  self-consciousness, 
like  a  child—  thus,  to  become  turned  and  entirely  changed  in  mind  : 
'converted,'  was  the  condition  for  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Then,  au  to  the  question  of  greatness  there,  it  was  really 
one  of  greatness  of  service — and  that  was  greatest  service  which 
implied  most  self-denial.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  teaching,  the 
Blessed  Saviour  took  the  happy  child  in  His  Arms.  Not,  to  teach, 
to  preach,  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  do  great  things,  but  to  do  the 
humblest  service  for  Christ's  sake — lovingly,  earnestly,  wholly,  self- 
forgetfully,  simply  for  Christ,  was  to  receive  Christ — nay,  to  receive 
the  Father.  And  the  smallest  service,  as  it  might  seem — even  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  such  spirit,  would  not  lose  its  reward. 
Blessed  teaching  this  to  the  disciples  and  to  us ;  blessed  lesson, 
which,  these  many  centuries  of  scorching  heat,  has  been  of  unspeak- 
able refreshing,  alike  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  cup  of  water 
in  the  Name  of  Christ,  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.' 

These  words  about  receiving  Christ,  and  *  receiving  in  the  Name 
of  Christ,*  had  stirred  the  memory  and  conscience  of  John,  and  made 
him  half  wonder,  half  fear,  whether  what  they  had  done  by  the  way, 
in  forbidding  the  man  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  Name  of  Christ, 
had  been  right.  And  so  he  told  it,  and  received  the  further  and 
higher  teaching  on  the  subject.  And,  more  than  this,  St.  Mark  and, 
more  fully,  St.  Matthew,  record  some  further  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period.*  But  it  seems  so  congruous  to  the  •st.Luk% 
present  occasion,  that  we  conclude  it  was  then  spoken,  although, 
like  other  sajnngs,**  it  may  have  been  afterwards  repeated  under  ioomp.for 
similar  circumstances.*     Certainly,  no  more  effective  continuation,  st.*Siirkix 

so  with 

»   Verbal    parallelu    could    easily    be  lies  in  iU  being  so  utterly  un- Jewish.          St.  lutt.  t, 

quoted,  and    naturally  so,  since?  Jesus  »  Or  else  St.  T.nke  may  have  gathered 

tpoke  aji  a  Jew  to  Jews— but  no  rtal  into  connected  rliscourse-wii.it  may  have 

ptmil^rt,    Indeed,  the  point  of  the  story  been  spoken  at  diilerent  timet. 
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and  application  to  Jewish  minds,  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  could 
be  conceived  than  that  which  follows.  For,  the  love  of  Christ  goes 
deeper  than  the  condescension  of  receiving  a  child,  utterly  un-Phari- 
saic  and  un-Rabbinic  as  this  is.*  To  have  regard  to  the  weaknesses  of 
such  a  child — to  its  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  folly,  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  it,  to  restrain  our  fuller  knowledge  and  forego  our  felt 
liberty,  so  as  not  *  to  offend ' — not  to  give  occasion  for  stumbling  to 

*  one  of  these  little  ones,'  that  so  through  our  knowledge  the  weak 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died  should  not  perish:  this  is  a  lesson 
which  reaches  even  deeper  than  the  question,  what  is  the  condition  of 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  or  what  service  constitutes  real  greatness 
in  it.  A  man  may  enter  into  the  Kingdom  and  do  service — yet,  if  in 
so  doing  he  disregard  the  law  of  love  to  the  little  ones,  far  better 
his  work  should  be  abruptly  cut  short;  better,  one  of  those  large 
millstones,  turned  by  an  ass,  were  hung  about  his  neck  and  he  cast 
into  the  sea!  We  pause  to  note,  once  more,  the  Judaic,  and, 
therefore,  endential,  setting  of  the  Evangelic  narrative.  The  Talmud 
also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  millstones — the  one  turned  by  hand 
(Kin  D^^ni),**  referred  to  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  35  ;  the  other  turned  by  an 
ass  (fiv\o9  opiKos),  just  as  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  *  the  ass  of  the 
millstone  *  («^nm  'non).''  Similarly,  the  figure  about  a  millstone 
hung  round  the  neck  occurs  also  in  the  Talmud — although  there  as 
figurative  of  almost  insuperable  diflSculties.**     Again,  the  expression, 

*  it  were  better  for  him,'  is  a  well-known  Rabbinic  expression 
(Mutahh  haijah  /o).®  Lastly,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  the  punish- 
ment which  sc»ems  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  been  inflicted  by  Augustus,  was  actually  practised  by  the 
Romans  in  Galilee  on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  under 
Judas  of  GaliltH*. 

And  yet  greater  guilt  would  only  too  surely  be  incurred!  Woe 
unto  the  world !  *"  Occasions  of  stumbling  and  offence  will  surely 
come,  but  w(h»  to  the  man  through  whom  such  havoc  was  wrought. 
What  then  is  the  altt^rnative  ?  If  it  be  a  question  as  between 
offt*nce  and  some  part  of  ourst^lvt's,  a  limb  or  member,  however  use- 
ful— tlie  hand,  the  f<K>t,  the  eye — then  let  it  rather  be  severed  from 
the  IxhIv,  however  painful,  or  however  seemingly  great  the  loss.  It 
cannot  1k»  so  great  as  that  of  the  whole  iMMiiir  in  the  eternal  fire  of  Ge- 
henna, where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  lire  is  not  quenched^     Be 

*  St.  Mark  ix.  44,th<'la>t  clanxr  (.f  vit.  which  read  simply:  'into  Gehenna*),** 
46,  and  v«T.  Hi,  wcin  to  In*  spuri(»us  Hut  well  as  {\w  expression  'fire  that  never 
vcr.  48  (except  the  wonb  rov  wvp6i,  for      bhall  be  (jueiiche<J,*  and  in  St.  BfattheW| 
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it  hand,  foot,  or  eye-^practice,  pursuit,  or  research — which  consciously     CHAP, 
leads  us  to  occasions  of  stumbling,  it  must  be  resolutely  put  aside  in        HI 
view  of  the  incomparably  greater  loss  of  eternal  remorse  and  anguish.  ' 

Here  St.  Mark  abruptly  breaks  off  with  a  saying  in  which  the 
Saviour  makes  general  application,  although  the  narrative  is  further 
continued  by  St.  Matthew.     The  words  reported  by  St.  Mark  are  so 
remarkable,  so  brief,  we  had   almost  said    truncated,  as  to  require 
special  consideration.'     It  seems  to  us  that,  turning  from  this  thought,  •  st.  Mark 
that  even  members   which  are  intended   for   useful  service  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  have  to  be  cut  off  to  avoid  the  greatest  loss,  the 
Lord  gave  to  His  disciples  this  as  the  final  summary  and  explanation 
of  all :  *  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  for  the  fire '  ^ — or,  as  a  very  early 
gloss,  which  has  strangely  crept  into  the  text,'  paraphrased  and  ex- 
plained it,  *  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.'  ^     No  one  is  fit  ^jhene 
for  the  sacrificial  fire,  no  one  can  himself  be,  nor  offer  anything  as  a  JJUIrioSr 
sacrifice,  unless  it  have  been  first,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
covered  with  salt,  symbolic  of  the  incorruptible.      *  Salt  is  good  ;   but 
if  the  salt,'  with  which  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  to  be  salted  for  the  fire, 

*  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ?'  Hence,  *  have  salt 
in  yourselves,*  but  do  not  let  that  salt  be  corrupted  by  making  it  an 
occasion  of  offence  to  others,  or  among  yourselves,  as  in  the  dispute 
by  the  way,  or  in  the  disposition  of  mind  tliat  led  to  it,  or  in  for- 
bidding others  to  work  who  follow  not  with  you,  but  *  be  at  peace 
among  yourselves.' 

To  this  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
added  that,  from  their  form,  they  must  have  conveyed  a  special  mean- 
ing to  the  disciples.      It  was  a  well-known  law,  that  every  sacrifice 
burned  on  the  Altar  must  be  salted  with  salt.*^     Indeed,  according  to  •  lct.  li.  is 
the  Talmud,  not  only  every  such  offering,  but  even  the  wood  with 
which  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled,  was  sprinkled  with  salt.**     Salt  d  Menach. 
symbolised  to  the  Jews  of  that  time  the  incorruptible  and  the  higher.  ^* 
Thus,  the  soul  was  compared  to  the  salt,  and  it  was  said  concerning 
the  dead :  *  Shake  off  the  salt,  and  throw  the  flesh  to  the  dogs.'  ®  #  xi.M.  31  a 
The  Bible  was    compared    to  salt ;    so    was    acuteness  of  intellect/  r  ki  :d.  21* . 
Ijastly,  the  question  :   *  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
will  ye  season   it  ? '   seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  occurs   in 

*  everUwtinp   fire,'  arc   on   aU  hands  a<l-       other  critics. 

nutted  to  be  genuine.     The  question  of  '  We  can  readily  understand  how  that 

*  eternal  punishment/  from  the  standpoint  clau.se,  which  was  one  of  the  mast  ancient 
of  Jewish  theolojijry,  will  be  treated -in  a  explanations,  perhaps  a  marginal  plosion 
later  pitrt.  the  text  *  Everyone  shall  be  .sidted  for  the 

'  The  rendering  '  Salte<i    for  the  fire/       tire,'  crept  into  the  text  when  its  meaning 
vir.,  us  u  sacriticu,  luis  beeu  adopte<l  by       was  no  longer  uDdtT^to<Kl. 
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exactly  the  same  words  in  the  Talmud,  apparently  to  denote  a  thing 
that  is  impossible.* ' 

Most  thoroughly  anti-Pharisaic  and  anti-Rabbinic  as  all  this 
was,  what  St.  Matthew  further  reports  leads  still  farther  in  the  same 
direction.  We  seem  to  see  Jesus  still  holding  this  child,  and,  with 
evident  reference  to  the  Jewish  contempt  for  that  which  is  small, 
point  to  him  and  apply,  in  quite  other  manner  than  they  had  ever 
heard,  the  Rabbinic  teaching  al)out  the  Angels.  In  the  Jewish  view,* 
only  the  chiefest  of  the  Angels  were  before  the  Face  of  God  within 
the  curtained  Veil,  or  Fanjod,  while  the  others,  ranged  in  different 
classes,  stood  outside  and  awaited  His  behest.**  The  distinction  which 
the  former  enjoyed  was  always  to  behold  His  Face,  and  to  hear  and 
know  directly  the  Divine  counsels  and  commands.  This  distinction 
wiu««,  therefore,  one  of  knowledge  ;  Christ  taught  that  it  was  one  of  love. 
Not  the  more  exalted  in  knowledge,  and  merit,  or  worth,  but  the 
simpler,  the  more  unconscious  of  self,  the  more  receptive  and  cling- 
ing— the  nearer  to  God.  Look  up  from  earth  to  heaven;  those 
representative,  it  may  be,  guardian,  Angels  nearest  to  God,  are  not 
those  of  deepest  knowledge  of  God's  counsel  and  commands,  but 
those  of  simple,  humble  grace  and  faith — and  so  leam,  not  only  not 
to  despise  one  of  these  little  ones,  but  who  is  truly  gi*eatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  transi- 
tion :  *  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.**' 
'i'his,  His  greatest  condescension  when  He  became  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  also  His  greatest  exaltation.  He  Who  is  nearest  the 
Father,  and,  in  the  most  special  and  unique  sense,  always  beholds 
His  Face,  is  He  that  became  a  Child,  and,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
stoops  lowest,  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  words  are,  indeed, 
regarded  as  spurious  by  most  critics,  because  certain  leading  manu- 
scripts omit  them,  and  tlu»y  are  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
from  St.  Luke  xix.  10.  But  such  a  transference  from  a  context 
wholly  unconnected  with  this  section*  seems  unaccountable,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  verse  in  question  forms,  not  only  an  apt,  but 
ahnost  necessary,  tmnsition  to  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  It 
stvms,  thert^fore,  difficult  to  eliminate  it  without  also  striking  out 
'  nS  'rho  *«03  'no  *d  «n^*D— •  the 

salt,  when  it  bc'coines  ill-savouring,  with 
whal  shull  it  bo  seasoned  .''    The  passage 


occurs  in  a  verj'  curious  Haggadah,  and 
the  objection  that  Milt  would  not  become 
lU-^a^l»u^i!lj/,  wouM  not  Hpi»ly  to  the 
proverb  Ux  the  fonn  given  it  by  Vhrist. 


'  i>ee  the  Appendix  on  *  Angelolog]r  and 
Demonology.* 

*  Except  that  the  history  of  Zaocbsus, 
in  which  the  words  occur,  is  redly  mn  ap- 
plication to  real  life  of  the  Punble  of  the 
Lost  Sheep. 
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that  Parable ;  and  yet  it  fits  most  beautifully  into  the  whole  context^     CHAP. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  note  this.     The  Parable  itself  is  more        HI 
fully  repeated  in  another  connection,*  in  which  it  will  be  more  con-  .g^  LukT^ 
venient  to  consider  it.  »▼• «-' 

Yet  a  further  depth  of  Christian  love   remained  to  be   shown, 
which,  all  self-forgetful,  sought  not  its  own,  but  the  things  of  others. 
This  also  bore  on   the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and   the  dispute 
between  the  disciples,  but  went  far  beyond  it,  and  set  forth  eternal 
principles.     Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of  not  seeking  self,  nor 
minding  great  things,  but,  Christ-like  and  God-like,  to  condescend 
to  the  little  ones.     What  if  actual  wrong  had  been  done,  and  just 
offence  given,  by  a  *  brother '?^     In  such  case,  also,  the  principle  of  •> st. Matt. 
the  Kingdom — which,  negatively,  is  that  of  self-forgetfulness,  posi- 
tively, that   of  service  of  love — would  first  seek  the  good  of  the 
offending  brother.     We  mark,  here,  the  contrast  to  Rabbinism,  which 
directs  that  the  first  overtures  must  be  made  by  the  offender,  not 
the  offended ;  *^  and  even  prescribes  this  to  be  done  in  presence  of  •  Yoma  tui. 
numerous  witnesses,  and,  if  needful,  repeated  three  times.**     As  re-  dYonm 
gards  the  duty  of  showing  to  a  brother  his  fault,  and  the  delicate  ®^  •* 
tenderness  of  doing  this  in  private,  so  as  not  to  put  him  to  shame, 
Rabbinism  speaks  the  same  as   the  Master  of  Nazareth.*     In  fact,  •suabh 

1 19  6  * 

according  to  Jewish  criminal  law,  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  TamidWo; 
unless  the  offender  (even  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery)  had  pre- 
viously been  warned  before  witnesses.     Yet,  in  practice,  matters  were 
very  different;  and  neither  could  those  be  found  who  would  take 
reproof,  nor  yet  such  as  were  worthy  to  adminster  it.^  '  Arakh.u.at 

Quite  other  was  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  where  the  theory 
was  left  undefined,  but  the  practice  clearly  marked.  Here,  by  loving 
dealing,  to  convince  of  his  wrong  him  who  had  done  it,  was  not 
humiliation  nor  loss  of  dignity  or  of  right,  but  real  gain :  the  gain 
of  our  brother  to  us,  and  eventually  to  Christ  Himself.  But  even  if 
this  should  fail,  the  offended  must  not  desist  from  his  service  of  love, 
but  conjoin  in  it  others  with  himself  so  as  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to  his  remonstrances,  as  not  being  the  outcome  of  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice — perhaps,  also,  to  be  witnesses  before  the  Divine  tribunal. 
If  this  failed,  a  final  appeal  should  he  made  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  through  her  repre- 
sentatives and  r  lers,  to  whom  Divine  authority  had  been  committed. 
And  if  that  were  rejected,  the  offer  of  love  would,  as  always  in  the 
Gospel,  pass  into  danger  of  judgment.  Not,  indeed,  that  such  was 
to  be  executed  by  man,  but  tbut  such  an  offender,  after  the  first  and 
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second  admonition,  was  to  be  rejected.*  He  was  to  be  treated  as 
was  the  custom  in  regard  to  a  heathen  or  a  publican — not  perse- 
cuted, despised,  or  avoided,  but  not  received  in  Church-fellowship 
(a  heathen),  nor  admitted  to  close  familiar  intercourse  (a  publican). 
And  this,  as  we  understand  it,  marks  out  the  mode  of  what  is  called 
Church  discipline  in  general,  and  specifically  as  regards  wrong  done 
to  a  brother.  Discipline  so  exercised  (which  may  God  restore  to  us) 
has  the  highest  Divine  sanction,  and  the  most  earnest  reality  attaches 
to  it.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  had  committed  to 
the  Church  in  the  persons  of  her  rulers  and  representatives,*  what  they 
bound  or  loosed — declared  obligatory  or  non-obligatory — was  ratified 
in  heaven.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ  was  the  link  which  bound  earth  to  heaven  ;  through  it  what- 
ever was  agreed  upon  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  that  which  was  to 
lx»  asked,  would  be  done  for  them  of  His  Father  Which  was  in  heaven.** 
Thus,  the  power  of  the  Church  reached  up  to  heaven  through  the 
power  of  prayer  in  His  Name  Who  made  God  our  Father.  And 
so,  beyond  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  authority,  there  was  the 
omnipotence  of  prayer — *  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  ...  as  touching 
anything  ...  it  shall  be  done  for  them' — and,  with  it,  also  the 
infinite  possibility  of  a  higher  service  of  love.  For,  in  the  smallest 
gathering  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  His  Presence  would  be,*  and  with  it 
the  certainty  of  nearness  to,  and  acceptance  with,  God.*^ 

It  is  bitterly  disappointing  that,  after  such  teaching,  even  a  Peter 
could — either  immediately  afterwards,  or  perhaps  after  he  had  had 
time  to  think  it  over,  and  apply  it — come  to  the  Master  with  the 
question,  how  often  he  was  to  forgive  an  offending  brother,  imbuing 
that  he  had  more  than  satisfied  the  new  requirements,  if  he  extended 
it  to  seven  times.**  Such  traits  show  better  than  elaborate  discussions 
the  need  of  the  mission  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  simplicity  and  honesty  with 
which  Peter  goes  to  the  Master,  with  such  a  misapprehension  of  His 

have  been  the  delegates  of  the  Church, 
but  must  be  those  of  God.  (See  the 
essay  by  Delitzsch  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir 
Luther.  Theol.  for  1854,  pp.  446-449.) 

*  Tlie  Mishnah  (Ab.  iii.  2),  and  the 
Talmud  (Ber.  6  a\  infer  from  Mai.  iii. 
ir»,  that,  when  two  are  together  and 
occupy  thems<»lves  with  the  Law,  the 
Shekhinah  is  between  them.  Similarly, 
it  is  argued  from  Lament,  iii.  28,  aiid 
KxckI.  XX.  21,  that  if  even  one  alone  is 
onpi^^ed  in  such  pursuits,  God  is  witli 
hiui  and  will  hXe&a  him. 


'  It  is  both  curious  and  interesting 
to  find  that  the  (jutstioii,  whether  the 
Priests  exercise<l  th«ir  functions  as  *  the 
Bent  of  GchI  *  or  'the  >(  nt  of  the  congre- 
gation'-that  Is,  held  their  commission 
directly  from  GcmI,  or  only  i\»  l)eing  the 
rt»presentatives  of  the  people,  is  discussed 
already  in  th**  Tahnud  (Yoma  18  bkv.\ 
Nedar!  :»6  h).  The  Talmud  replies  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  delegate  wluit  one 
d(H*s  not  possess,  and  J.ince  the  laity  might 
neither  otT«T  sacrifices  nor  do  any  like 
service,  the   rrje>t»  could  not  possibly 
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teaching,  as  if  he  had  fully  entered  into  its  spirit.     Surely,  the  new      CHAP. 

wine  was  bursting  the  old  bottles.     It  was  a  principle  of  Rabbinism         J II 

that,  even  if  the  wrongdoer  had  made  full  restoration,  he  would  not 

obtain  forgiveness  till  he  had  asked  it  of  him  whom  he  had  wronged, 

but  that  it  was  cruelty  in  such  circumstances  to  refuse  pardon.*    The  •  iw.ha  k, 

Jerusalem  Talmud  **  adds  the  beautiful  remark  :  *  Let  this  be  a  token 

in  thine  hand — each  time  that  thou  showest  mercy,  God  will  show 

mercy  on  thee ;  and  if  thou  showest  not  mercy,  neither  will  God  show 

mercy  on  thee.'    And  yet  it  was  a  settled  rule,  that  forgiveness  should 

not  be  extended  more  than  three  times.*^     Even  so,  the  practice  was  •  yom*  (s  h 

terribly  different.    The  Talmud  relates,  without  blame,  the  conduct  of 

a  Rabbi,  who  would  not  forgive  a  very  small  slight  of  his  dignity, 

though  asked  by  the  offender  for  thirteen  successive  years,  and  that 

on  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  reason  being,  that  the  offended  Rabbi 

had  learned  by  a  dream  that  his  offending  brother  would  attain  the 

highest  dignity,  whereupon  he  feigned  himself  irreconcilable,  to  force 

the  other  to  migrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylon,  where,  unenvied  by 

him,  he  might  occupy  the  chief  place !  **  *  y<>°»*  ^ 

And  80  it  must  have  seemed  to  Peter,  in  his  ignorance,  quite  a 
.stretch  of  charity  to  extend  forgiveness  to  seven,  instead  of  three 
offences.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  very  act  of  numl)ering 
offences  marked  an  extemalism  which  had  never  entered  into,  nor 
comprehended,  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Until  seven  times  ?  Nay,  until 
seventy  times  seven !  *  The  evident  purport  of  these  words  was  to 
efface  all  such  landmarks.  Peter  had  yet  to  learn,  what  we,  alas !  too 
often  forget :  that  as  Christ's  forgiveness,  so  that  of  the  Christian, 
must  not  be  computed  by  numbers.  It  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative: 
Christ  forgives  sin,  not  sins — and  he  who  has  experienced  it,  follows 
in  His  footsteps.* 

*  It  makefl  no  difFerence    in   the  ar-  '  The  Parable^  with  which  the  accomt 

jmment,  whether   we   translate   seventy  in  St.  Matthew  clases,  will  be  explaine<l  by 

timejt  seven,  or  else  seventy  times  and  and  by  in  the  Second  Series  of  Parables. 
seTen. 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO   JERUSALEM— CHRONOLOGICAL    ARRANGEMENT   OF    THE   LAST 
PART  OF   THE   GOSPEL-NARRATIVES — FIRST   INCIDENTS   BY  THE   WAY. 

(St.  John  vii.  1-16  ;  St.  Luke  ix.  1-66  ;  57-62  ;  St.  Matthew  viii.  19-22.) 

BOOK  The  part  in  the  Evangelic  History  which  we  have  now  reached 
IV  has  this  peculiarity  and  difficulty,  that  the  events  are  recorded  by 
'  "  only  one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  section  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  from 
chapter  ix.  51  to  chapter  xviii.  14  stands  absolutely  alone.  From 
the  circumstance  that  St.  Luke  omits  throughout  his  narrative  all 
notation  of  time  or  place,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  here  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  events  is  so  great,  that  we  can  only  suggest 
what  seems  most  probable,  without  feeling  certain  of  the  details. 
Happily,  the  period  embraced  is  a  short  one,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  remarkably  fits  into  that  of  St.  John.  St. 
John  mentions  three  appearances  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  at  that 

•  St.  John  period  :  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,*  at  that  of  the  Dedication,**  and 
«m!  M^t      ^^®  ^^^  ^ii^ry,  which  is  referred  to  by  all  the  other  Evangelists.* 

•  St.  Matt.  But,  while  the  narrative  of  St.  John  confines  itself  exclusively  to 
st.*Mart^ic!  what  happened  in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  also 
Ltik»'xriL  either  mentions  or  gives  sufficient  indication  that  on  two  out  of  these 
"  *^'  three   occasions  Jesus   left   Jerusalem  for   the  country  east  of  the 

Jordan  (St.  John  x.  19-21 ;  St.  John  x.  39-43,  where  the  words  in 
ver.  39,  *  they  sought  again  to  take  Him/  point  to  a  previous  similar 
attempt  and  flight).  Besides  these,  St.  John  also  records  a  journey 
<8t.Johnxi.  to  Bethany — though  not  to  Jerusalem — for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,^ 
and  after  that  a  council  against  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  whicli  He  withdrew  out  of  Judjtan  territory  into  a  district  near 

•  xi.M  *the  wild(»riiess  '  * — aa  we  infer,  that  in  the  north,  where  John  had 

been  baptising  and  Christ  been  tempted,  and  whither  He  had  after- 
'RtLake  wards  withdrawn.^  We  regard  this  *  wilderness*  as  on  the  eastern 
▼II.  si  *     '   l)ank  of  the  Jordan,  and  ext/ending  northward  towards  the  eastern 

•  St.  Lake      shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.^ 
It  St.  John  relates  three  appearances  of  Jesus  at  this  time  in 
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Jemsalem,  St.  Luke  records  three  journeys  to  Jerusalem,*  the  last     CHAP, 
of  which  agrees,  in  regard  to  its  starting  point,  with  the  notices  of        IV 
the  other  Evangelists,**  always  supposing  that  we  have  correctly  in-  .s^lq^" 
dicated  the  locality  of  *  the  wilderness '  whither,  according  to  St.  is'*iim*Bi 
John  xi.  54,  Christ  retired  previous  to  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  »»st.  Matt. 
In  this  respect,  although  it  is  impossible  with  our  present  information  stikarkx.! 
to  localise* the  City  of  Ephraim.'^the statement  that  it  was  *near  the  •com|.  the 
wilderness,'  affords  us  suflScient  general  notice  of  its  situation.     For,  ^^^^^"j^^^'"' 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  only  two  *  wildernesses,'  that  of  Juda?a  Taim.  p.  i6^ 
in  the  far  South,  and  that  in  the  far  North  of  PeraBa,  or  perhaps  in 
the  Decapolis,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers  as  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
labours,  where  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  whither  He  afterwards  with- 
drew.    We  can,  therefore,  have  little  doubt  that  St.  John  refers**  to  *in8t.Johq 

.  .  .  .  xi.  M 

this  district.  And  this  entirely  accords  with  the  notices  by  the  other 
Evangelists  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  through  the 
borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  then  across  the  Jordan,  and  by 
Bethany  to  Jenisalem. 

It  follows  (as  previously  stated)  that  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
three  journeys  to  Jerusalem  fits  into  the  narrative  of  Christ's  three 
appi^arances  in  Jerusalem  as  described  by  St.  John.     And  ihc  nnifpie 
Bection  in  St.   lAike*  supplies  the  record  of  what  tool:  place  before,   -st  Luke 
during y  and  after  those  journeys,  of  which  the  upshot  is  told  Inj  St,  14* 
John,     Thus  much  seems  certain  ;  the  exact  chronological  succession 
must  be,  in  part,  matter  of  suggestion.      But  we  have  now  some 
insight  into  the  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  others.     We  see  that  St.  Luke  forms  a  kind  of  transition,  is  9 
fiort  of  connecting  link  between  the  other  two  Synoptists  ^  and  St.   '  st  Mat- 
John.    This  is  admitted  even  by  negative  critics.*    The  Gospel  by  St.  st.  Mark 
Matthew  has  for  its  main  object  the  Discourses  or  teaching  of  the  *^^^^!^ 
Lord,  around  which  the    History  groups  itself.     It  is  intended  as  ^^^  ^  *^ 
a  demonstration,  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  in  a  form 
peculiarly  suited  to  them,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.     The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
History  of  the  Christ  as  such.     It  deals  mainly  with  the  Oalilenn 
iiiniiitry.      The  Gospel  by  St.  John,  which  gives  the  highest,  the 
reflective,  view  of  the  Eternal  Son  as  the  Word,  deeds  almost  exchtsivelij 
with  the  Jerusalem  Ministry,^     And  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  comple- 
ments the  narratives  in  the  other  two  Gospels  (St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark),  and  it  supplements  them  Iry  tracing,  what  is  not  doneotherunse: 

*  This  seems  anaooonntable  on  the  modern  negative  theory  of  its  being  an  Ephesian 
Ckwpel. 
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BOOK     tJie  ^fin^stnJ  in  Percea,     Thus,  it  also  forms  a  transition  to  the  Fourth 
IV         Gospel  of  the  Judaean  Ministry.     If  we  may  venture  a  step  further  : 

'  ^  The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  gives  the  general  view  of  the  Christ ;  that  by 
St.  Matthew  the  Jewish,  that  by  St.  Luke  the  Gentile,  and  that  by  St. 
John  the  Church's  view.  Imagination  might,  indeed,  go  sfill  further, 
and  see  the  impress  of  the  number  Jive — that  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms — in  the  First  Gospel ;  the  numeral  four  (that  of 
the  world)  in  the  Second  Gospel  (4x4=16  chapters)  ;  that  of  three  in 
the  Third  (8  x  3  =  2  t  chapters)  ;  and  that  of  seven,  the  sacred  Church 
number,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (7x3  =  21  chapters).  And  perhaps 
we  might  even  succeed  in  arranging  the  Gospels  into  corresponding 
sections.*  But  this  would  lead,  not  only  beyond  our  present  task,  but 
from  solid  history  and  exegesis  into  the  regions  of  speculation. 

The  subject,  then,  primarily  before  us,  is  the  journeying  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem.  In  that  >vider  view  which  St.  Luke  takes  of  this 
whole  history,  he  presents  what  really  were  three  separate  journeys 
as  one — that  towards  the  great  end.  In  its  conscious  aim  and  object, 
all — from  the  moment  of  His  finally  quitting  Galilee  to  His  final 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — formed,  in  the  highest  sense,  only  one  journey. 

•  St. Luke  And  this  St.  Luke  designates  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Just  as*  he  had 
spoken,  not  of  Christ's  Death  but  of  His  *  Exodus,'  or  outgoing,  which 
included  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  so  he  now  tells  us  that, 
*  when  the  days  of  His  uptaking ' — including  and  pointing  to  His 
Ascension  ^ — '  were  being  fulfilled,  He  also  '  steadfastly  set  ^  His  Face 
to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

St.  John,  indeed,  goes  farther  back,  and  speaks  of  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  His  journey  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  an 
interval,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  a  blank,  of  more  than  half  a  year 
between  the  last  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  this.  For,  the 
events  chronicled  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  took  place 

» St.  John      immediately  before  the  Passover,*'  which  was  on  the  fifteenth  day 

"*  '  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  month  (Xisan),  while  the  Feast  of  Taber- 

*  Of  course,  putting  aside  the  question  would  not  even  call  for  notice,  if  it  had 
of  the  arrangement  into  chapters,  the  not  the  authority  of  his  name, 
rtwier  might  profitably  make  the  expe-  ■  The  word  Kcd^  omitted  in  transla- 
riment  of  aminging  the  Gospels  into  tions,  seems  to  denote  Christ^s  full  deter- 
parts  and  sections,  nor  could  he  have  a  mination  by  the  side  of  the  fulfilment  of 
better  guide  to  help  his  own  invest igji-  the  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  argued 
tions  than  Canon  Westcolfn  Introduction  that  it  stands  merely  for  the  Hebrew 
to  the  Study  of  the  (Jospels.  copulative  v 

*  The  sub.stantive  iKeUty^^if  occurs  only  *  The  term  is   used  in  the   LXX.  aa 
in  this  place,  but    the  cognate  verb  re-  denoting  firmly  $eUing.    In  connection 
peatedly,  as  referring  to  the  /Vscension.  with  icp6<rwKw  it  occun  twelve  timaa. 
The  curious  interpretation   of    Wiewlcr 
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nacles  *  began  on  the  same  day  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  month     CHAP. 
(jPw/tri).     But,  except  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  Christ's         ^^ 
Ministiy,  that  sixth  chapter  is  the  only  one  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  which  refi^rs  to  the  Galilean  Ministry  of  Christ.     We  would  ^^  * 
saggest,  that  what  it  records  is  partly  intended  *   to  exhibit,  by  the 
side  of  Christ's  fully  developed  teaching,  the  fully  developed  enmity 
of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  which  led  even  to  the  defection  of  many 
former  disciples.     Thus,  chapter  vi.  would  bo  a  connecting-link  (both 
as  regards  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  opposition  to  Him)  between 
chapter  v.,   which  tells  of  His  visit  at  the  *  Unknown  Feast,'  and 
chapter  vii.,  which  records  that  at  the  Fejist  of  Tabernacles.     The  six 
or  seven  months  between  the  Feast  of  Passover  **  and  that  of  Taber-  •»  st  Joim 
nacles,*^  and  all  that  passed  within  them,  are  covered   by  this  brief  •  g^  j^jm 
remark  :  *  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee  :  for  He  would 
not  walk  in  Judaja,  because  the  Jews  [the  leaders  of  the  people '] 
sought  to  kill  Him.' 

But  now  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand.  The  pilgrims 
would  probably  arrive  in  Jerusalem  before  the  oix'uing  day  of  the 
Festival.  For,  besides  the  needful  prt»pjirations — which  would  require 
time,  especially  on  this  Feast,  when  booths  had  to  be  constructed  in 
which  to  live  during  the  festive  week — it  was  (as  we  reniemb(»r)  the 
common  practice  to  ofter  such  sacrifices  as  might  have  previously 
become  due  at  any  of  the  great  Ft»asts  to  which  the  ])eople  might  go 
up.'  R^»memlx*ring  that  five  months  had  olapsed  sinct*  the  last 
great  Feast  (that  of  Wei^ks),  many  sucli  sacrifices  nmst  have  been  due. 
Accordingly,  the  ordinary  festive  companies  of  pilgrims,  which  would 
travel  slowly,  must  have  started  from  Galilee  some  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Feast.  These  circumstances  fully  explain  the  details 
of  the  narrative.  They  also  afford  another  most  painful  illustration 
of  the  loneliness  of  Christ  in  His  Work.  His  disciples  had  failed  to 
understand,  they  misapprt^heiided  His  teaching.  In  the  near  pro- 
spect of  His  Death  they  either  disphiyt»d  gross  ignorance,  or  else  dis- 
puted about  their  future  rank.  And  His  own  *  brethren '  did  not 
believe  in  Him.  The  whole  course  of  late  events,  especially  the 
unmet  challenge  of  the  Scribes  for  *  a  sign  from  heaven,'  had  deeply 

•  Other  and  deeper  reasons  will  also  festive  lectiirc««  commenced  in  tbe  Aca- 
Mjnresit  thcmwlvc!!,  and  have  been  liinted  dornios  thirty  <lay8  l)efore  each  of  the 
•t  when  tn^tinff  of  this  event.  pcvut  VvasU.     Those  who  attended  them 

•  The  term  •  Jews' i«  generally  used  by  wore  (%m1UmI  linu-i/  Rigla,  in  distincti«m 
Ht.  John  In  that  nense.  to  \\w  Ht-Nn/  Khn^Uik,  who  attended  the 

•  According  to  Babha  K.  113  a,  regular  rejiruliir  SabUith  lectures. 

VOL.  U.  K 
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BOOK  shaken  them.  What  was  the  purpose  of  *  works/  if  done  in  the 
IV  privacy  of  the  circle  of  Christ's  Apostles,  in  a  house,  a  remote 
district,  or  even  before  an  ignorant  multitude  ?  If,  claiming  to  be 
the  Messiah,  He  wished  to  be  openly  ^  known  as  such,  He  must  use 
other  means.  If  He  really  did  these  things,  let  Him  manifest 
Himself  before  the  world — in  Jerusalem,,  the  capital  of  their  world, 
and  before  those  who  could  test  the  reality  of  His  Works.  Let  Him 
come  forward,  at  one  of  Israel's  great  Feasts,  in  the  Temple,  and 
especially  at  this  Feast  which  pointed  to  the  Messianic  ingathering 
of  all  nations.  Let  Him  now  go  up  with  them  in  the  festive  company 
into  Judaea,  that  so  His  disciples — not  the  Galileans  only,  but  all — 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  *  gazing '  *  on  His  Works.' 

As  the  challenge  was  not  new,*  so,  from  the  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  unreasonable.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  to  which  the  world  would  now  submit  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  men's  acceptance.  It  has  only  this  one  fault,  that 
it  ignores  the  world's  enmity  to  the  Christ.  Discipleship  is  not  the 
result  of  any  outward  manifestation  by  *  evidences '  or  demonstration. 
It  requires  the  conversion  of  a  child-like  spirit.  To  manifest  Him- 
self!    This  truly  would  He  do,  though  riot  in  their  way.     For  this 

*  the  season  '*  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  would  soon  arrive.     Their 

*  season  ' — that  for  such  Messianic  manifestations  as  they  contem- 
plated— was  *  always  ready.'  And  this  naturally,  for  *  the  world ' 
could  not  *  hate '  them  ;  they  and  their  demonstrations  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  world  and  its  views.  But  towards  Him  the 
world  cherished  personal  hatred,  because  of  their  contrariety  of  prin- 
ciple, because  Christ  was  manifested,  not  to  restore  an  earthly  king- 
dom to  Israel,  but  to  bring  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  upon  earth — *  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil.'  Hence,  He  must  provoke  the  enmity 
of  that  world  which  lay  in  the  Wicked  One.  Another  manifestation 
than  that  which  they  sought  would  He  make,  when  His  *  season  was 
fulfilled ; '  soon,  beginning  at  this  very  Feast,  continued  at  the  next, 
and  completed  at  the  last  Passover ;  such  manifestation  of  Himself 
as  the  Christ,  as  could  alone  be  made  in  view  of  the  essential  enmity 
of  the  world. 

And  so  He  let  them  go  up  in  the  festive  company,  while  Himself 
tarried.     When  the  noise  and  publicity  (which  He  wished  to  avoid) 

>  The  same  terra  t<*DniD  {Parhetya)  is  i)eculiarly  Hebraistic, 
occurs  in  Rabbinic  lan^a^e-  «  See  especially  the  cognutte  oocuirenod 

*  The    verb    is    the    significant    one,  and  expressions  at  the  marriage  feaii  in 

#f«»p««.  Cana. 

"  Oodet  remarks,  that  the  style  of  ver.  4  *  KoipSt, 
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were  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  He  also  went  up,  but  privately," 
not  publicly,  as  they  had  suggested.  Here  St.  liuke's  account  begins. 
It  almost  reads  like  a  commentary  on  what  the  Lord  had  just  said 
to  His  brethren,  about  the  enmity  of  the  world,  and  His  mode  of 
manifestation — who  would  not,  and  who  would  receive  Him,  and  why. 

*  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children  of 
Grod  .  .  .  which  were  bom  ...  of  God.' 

The  first  purpose  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  more 
di>ect  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  not  to  follow  that 
of  the  festive  pilgrim-bands,  which  travelled  to  Jerusalem  through 
Percea,  in  order  to  avoid  the  /and  of  their  hated  rivals.  But  His 
intention  was  soon  frustrated.  In  the  very  first  Samaritan  village  to 
which  the  Christ  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  for  Himself  and  His 
company,*  His  messengers  were  told  that  the  Rabbi  could  not  be 
received ;  that  neither  hospitality  nor  friendly  treatment  could  be 
extended  to  One  Who  was  going  up  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem.  The 
messengers  who  brought  back  this  strangely  un-Oriental  answer  met 
the  Master  and  His  followers  on  the  road.  It  was  not  only  an  out- 
rage on  common  manners,  but  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  Israel, 
as  well  as  to  Christ,  and  the  *  Sons  of  Thunder,'  whose  feelings  for 
their  Master  were,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  stirred  as  opposition  to 
Him  grew  more  fierce,  proposed  to  vindicate  the  cause,  alike  of  Israel 
and  its  Messiali-King,  by  the  open  and  Divine  judgment  of  fire  called 
down  from  heaven  to  destroy  that  village.  Did  they  in  this  con- 
nection think  of  the  vision  of  Elijah,  ministering  to  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfigui-ation — and  was  this  their  application  of  it  ? 
Truly,  they  knew  not  of  what  Spirit  they  were  to  be  the  children  and 
messengers.  He  Who  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  passed  from  Samaritan  into  Jewish  territory 
to  pursue  His  journey.'  Perhaps,  indeed,  He  had  only  passed  into 
Samaria  to  teach  His  disciples  this  needful  lesson.  The  view  of 
this  event  just  presented  seems  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that 

•  6od^  infere  from  the  word  *  secretly/  Feast :  comp.  St.  John  vil.  11,  14. 

that  the  journey  of  St.  Lnke  ix.  61  could  *  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 

not  have  been  that   referre<l  to   by  St.  the  company  at  starting  was  a  Urge  one. 

John.     But  the  q^wHjied  expression,  *as  Hut  they  would  have  no  host  nor  quarters 

it  were  in  secret,'  conveys  to  my  mind  ready  to  receive  them  in  Samaria.   Hence 

only  a  contrast  to  the   public   pil^iin-  the  despatch  of  messengers, 

bands,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  travel  ■  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 

to  the   Feasts— a  publicity,  which   His  best  MSS.  the  words  (in  St.  Luke  ix.  64): 

•  brethren  '  specially  dcsinKi  at  this  time.  *  Kven  as  Klias  did,*  and  those  (in  verses 
Besides,  the  *  in  secret '  of  St.  John  66  and  60)  fn>m  *  and  said  .  .  . '  to  *  save 
might  refer  not  so  much  to  the  journey  them,'  are  interpolated.  They  are  •• 
M  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  at  the  glom,'  though  a  oorrect  one. 


•  St.  Matt, 
▼iii.  18 
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BOOK  St.  Matthew  lays  the  scene  immediately  following  *  on  the  other  side ' — 
IV        that  is,  in  the  Decapolis.* 

It  was  a  journe^y  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  For,  it  was 
decisive  not  only  i\s  regarded  the  Master,  but  those  who  followed  Him. 
Henceforth  it  must  not  be,  as  in  former  times,  but  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively, as  into  suffering  and  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  view  the 
next  three  incidents  of  the  way.  Two  of  them  find,  also,  a  place  in 
Tiu"  I9-2S  ^^^^  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,*'  although  in  a  different  connection,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  that  Gospel,  which  groups  together  the 
Teaching  of  Christ,  with  but  secondary  attention  to  chronological 
succession. 

It  seems  that,  as,  after  the  rebuff  of  these  Samaritans,  they  *  were 
going '  towards  another,  and  a  Jewish  village,  *  one '  *  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Matthew,  *  a  Scribe,'  in  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment — perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  wrong  of  the 
Samaritans,  perhaps,  touched  by  the  love  which  would  rebuke  the 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  but  had  no  word  of  blame  for  the  unkindness  of 
otliers — broke  into  a  spontaneous  declaration  of  readiness  to  follow 
Him  absolutely  and  everywhere.  Like  the  benediction  of  the  woman 
St.  iMke  who  heard  Him,*^  it  was  one  of  those  outbursts  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  His  Presence  awakened  in  every  susceptible  heart.  But  there 
wjvs  one  eventuality  which  that  Scribe,  and  all  of  like  enthusiasm, 
reckom^il  not  with — the  utter  homelessness  of  the  Christ  in  this  world 
— and  this,  not  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  because  He  was 
*  tht*  Sou  of  Man.'*  And  there  is  here  also  material  for  still  deeper 
thought  in  tli<*  fact  that  this  man  was  *  a  Scribe,'  and  yet  had  not 
gone  up  to  the  Feiist,  but  tarried  near  Christ — was  *  one '  of  those 
that  followed  Him  now,  and  was  capable  of  such  feelings!*  How 
many  whom  we  regard  as  Scrib(»s,  may  be  in  analogous  relation  to 
the  Christ,  and  yet  how  much  of  fair  promise  has  failed  to  ripen 
into  reality  in  vit*w  of  the  homt^lessness  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
in    this    world — the   stran<i:ersliip  of  suffering    which    it  involves  to 

•  Tho   won  I.   Ti5,    luMO    <l«'si«j:n;itos    a  incnt  of  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  sons  of 

OTt.iifi  tMH'— *»iu».  viz.,  of  the  i'omi>:niy.  nu*n — is  if  to  say:  Ijcani  the  meaning  of 

Th«'    ;irr.»i».rtnu'rit    of     tin*     wonls    un-  fu*  n*p^e^ontative  ti'le:  Sonof  Man,  ina 

(loiil)t«Mll\  is,  'inu'o/t/ir  enm;ninii  said  world  of  men  who  wmld  not  receive  Him  ? 

unto  Him  l»v  th»'  way.*  and  not  ;is  either  It  is  the  more  marked,  that  it  immediately 

in  thr  A.V  of  K.V.     Coinp.  Canon  Cook,  precedes  the  first  application  on  the  put 

a<l  loc.  in  the  '  Speaker's  Coniment^iry.*  of  men  of  the  title  *  Son  of  God*  to  Christ 

^  W»»  mark,  that  thedesiirnati«m' Sonof  in  this  Gosp<U  (St.  Matt.  viii.  29). 
Man  '  is  here  for  the  first  time  applie<l  to  »  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuis  the 

Chri.-Ht  hy  St.  Matthew.     May  this  history  su^^jesticm,  that  the  first  two  referred  to 

liave  l»een  inserte<l  in  tlie  First  (h)siHd  in  in  the  nirrative  were  either  Bartholomew 

that  i>;irtieulareonneetion  for  the  piir|)0>*e  and   PliiUp,  or  else  Judas  iMariot  and 

of  pointing  out  this  contrast  in  the  treat-  Thomas. 
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those  who  would  follow,  not  somewhere,  but  absolutely,  and  every-     CHAP, 
where?  IV 

The  intenseness  of  the  self-denial  involved  in  following  Christ,  '   ~^ 

and  its  contrariety  to  all  that  was  commonly  received  among  men, 
was,  purposely,  immediately  further  brought  out.     This  Scribe  had 
proffered  to  follow  Jesus.     Another  of  His   disciples   He   ashed  to 
toUow  Him,  and  that   in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial  and  diffi- 
culty.*    The  expression  *  to  follow*  a  Teacher  would,  in  those  days,  'StLBke 
be  universally  understood  as  implying  discipleship.     Again,  no  other 
duty  would  be  regarded  as  more  siicred  than  that  they,  on  whom  the 
obligation  naturally  devolved,  should  bury  the  dead.     To  this  every- 
thing must  give  way — even    prayer,  and  the   study  of  the    Tiaw.^  ^i^izft"* 
Lastly,  we  feel  morally  certain,  that,  when  Christ  called  this  disci])le  and  other 
to  follow  Him,  He  was  fulh-  aware  that  at  that  verv  moment  his  !!P^.«*i*- 

'  '^  •'  dally 

father  lay  dead.  Thus,  He  called  him  not  only  to  honu'lessnc^ss — for  Megiii.i 
this  he  might  have  been  prt»par(»d — but  to  set  aside  what  alike 
natural  feeling  and  the  Jewish  Law  seemed  to  impose  on  him  us  the 
most  sacred  duty.  In  the  seemingly  strange  r(»j)ly,  which  (lirist 
made  to  the  request  to  be  allowed  first  to  bury  his  father,  wo  pass 
over  the  consideration  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the  burial  and 
mourning  for  a  dead  father,  and  the  subsequent  purifinit  ions,  would 
luive  occupied  many  days,  so  that  it  might  have  Ixhmi  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  overtake  Christ.  We  would  rather  abide  by 
the  simple  words  of  Christ.  They  teach  us  this  ver}*  soK'mn  and 
searching  lesson,  that  there  are  higher  duties  than  either  those  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  or  even  of  natural  reverence,  and  a  higher  call  than 
that  of  man.  No  doubt  Christ  had  here  in  view  the  near  call  to  the 
Seventy— of  whom  this  discipU*  was  to  Ix^  one — to  *  go  and  preach 
the  Kingdom  of  God.'  When  tlu^  direct  call  of  Christ  to  any  work 
comes — that  is,  if  we  are  sure  of  it  from  His  own  words,  and  not  (as, 
alas !  too  often  we  do)  only  infer  it  by  our  own  reasoning  on  His 
words — then  every  other  call  nmst  give  way.  For,  duties  can  never 
he  in  conflict — and  this  duty  about  the  living  and  life  must  take 
precedence  of  that  about  death  and  the  dead.  Nor  must  we  hesi- 
tate, because  we  know  not  in  what  form  this  work  for  Christ  may 
come.  There  are  critical  moments  in  our  iniuT  history,  when  to  post- 
pone the  immediate  call,  is  really  to  reject  it ;  when  to  go  and  bury  the 
dt^ — even  though  it  were  a  dead  father — were  to  die  ourselves ! 

Yet  another  hindrance  to  following  Christ  was  to  l)e  faced. 
Another  in  the  company  that  followed  (^hrist  would  go  with  Him, 
but  he  asked  permission  first  to  go  and  bid  farewell  to  those  whom 
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BOOK  he  had  left  in  his  home.  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  request  had 
IV  been  one  of  those  *  tempting  *  questions,  addressed  to  Christ.  But, 
'  ^  even  if  otherwise,  the  farewell  proposed  was  not  like  that  of  Elisha, 
nor  like  the  supper  of  Levi-Matthew.  It  was  rather  like  the  year 
which  Jephtha's  daughter  would  have  with  her  companions,  ere  ful- 
filling the  vow.  It  shows,  that  to  follow  Christ  was  regarded  as  a 
duty,  and  to  leave  those  in  the  earthly  home  as  a  trial ;  and  it 
betokens,  not  merely  a  divided  heart,  but  one  not  fit  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  For,  how  can  he  draw  a  straight  furrow  in  which  to  cast 
the  seed,  who,  as  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  around  or 
behind  him  ? 

Thus,  these  are  the  three  vital  conditions  of  following  Christ : 
absolute  self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world ;  immediate  and 
entire  self-surrender  to  Christ  and  His  Work  ;  and  a  heart  and  affec- 
tions simple,  undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  Work,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that  which  would  involve 
parting  from  Him,  no  other  or  higher  joy  than  that  of  following 
Him.  In  such  spirit  let  them  now  go  after  Christ  in  His  last 
journey — and  to  such  work  as  He  will  appoint  them  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PURTUKfi    IKCIBENTS    OF    THE    JOURNEY     TO    JERUSALEM — THE   MISSION   AND 
RETURN   OF  THE  SEVENTY — THE   HOME   AT   BETHANY — MARTHA   AND   MART. 

(St.  Lukex.  U16;  St.  Matt.  iz.  36-38;  xi.  20-24;  St.  Luke  z.  17-24;  St.  Matt.  zi. 
25-30;  ziii.  16;  St.  Luke  x.  25;  38-42.) 

Although,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the     cHAP. 
exact  succession  of  events  cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  it  seems         v 

most  likely,  that  it  was  on  His  progress  southwards  at  this  time  that   ^ ' 

Jesus  *  designated  *  *  those  *  seventy '  *  *  others,'  who  were  to  herald 
His  arrival  in  every  town  and  village.  Even  the  circumstance,  that 
the  instructions  to  them  are  so  similar  to,  and  yet  distinct  from,  those 
formerly  given  to  the  Twelve,  seems  to  point  to  them  as  those  from 
whom  the  Seventy  are  to  be  distinguished  as  *  other.'  We  judge, 
that  they  were  sent  forth  at  this  time,  first,  from  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  where  this  whole  section  appears  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
record,  presumably,  chronologically  arranged  ;  secondly,  from  the  fit- 
ness of  such  a  mission  at  that  particular  period,  when  Jesus  made 
His  last  Missionary  progress  towards  Jerusalem  ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
the  unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  of  taking  such  a  public  step 
after  the  persecution  which  broke  out  after  His  appearance  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  in  the  period  between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  since,  after 
that,  Jesus  *  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews.'  •  Ifft/^*^ 

With  all  their  similarity,  there  are  notable  differences  between 
the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  and  this  of  *  the  other  Seventy.'     Let  it  be 
noted,  that  the  former  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  so  that 
there  could  have  been  no  confusion  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.^     But  *  st.  Matt. 
the  mission  of  the  Twelve  was  on  their  appointment  to  the  Apostolat^  ;  si  uui  ^ 
it  was  evangelistic  and  missionary;  and  it  was  in  confirmation  and  stLukeU. 
manifestation  of   the  *  power  and  authority '  given   to   them.      We 

*  Perhaps  this  may  be  a  fuller  English  -  The  reading :  '  Sovonty-two  *  seems  a 

equivalent  than  '  appoint.'  correction,  mndo  for  obvious  reasons. 
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BOOK 
IV 


•NnoLzi. 
18 


fc  St.  Matt. 
xl.7-19 


•  St.  Mutt, 
xi.  Sl»-SI: 
eonip.  with 
St.  Luke  X. 


regard  it,  therefore,  as  symbolical  of  the  Apostolate  just  instituted, 
with  its  work  and  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  no  power  or 
authority  was  formally  conferred  on  the  Seventy,  their  mission  being 
only  temponir)',  and,  indeed,  for  one  definite  purpose ;  its  primary 
object  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Master  in  the  places  to 
which  they  were  sent ;  and  their  selection  was  from  the  wider  circle 
of  disciples,  the  number  being  now  Seventy  instead  of  Twelve.  Even 
these  two  numbers,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
two  classes  of  messengers,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Twelve  symbol- 
ised the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  while  the  Seventy  were  the 
sjTnbolical  representatives  of  these  tribes,  like  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses.*  •  This  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
Seventy  continued  among  the  Jews.  We  can  trace  it  in  the  LXX. 
(supposed)  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  in  the  seventy 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  court.* 

There  was  something  very  significant  in  this  appearance  of 
Christ's  messengers,  by  two  and  two,  in  everj'  place  He  was  about  to 
visit.  As  John  the  Baptist  had,  at  the  first,  heralded  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  so  now  two  heralds  appeared  to  solenmly  announce  His  Advent 
at  the  close  of  His  Ministry ;  as  John  had  sought,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  to  prepare  His  Way,  so  they, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  In  both  cases 
the  preparation  sought  was  a  moral  one.  It  was  the  national 
sumuK^ns  to  opt^n  the  gates  to  the  rightful  King,  and  accept  His  rule. 
Only,  the  need  was  now  the  greater  for  the  failure  of  John's  mission, 
through  the  misunderstanding  and  disbelief  of  the  nation.**  This 
ct injunction  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  failure  of  his  mission,  as 
rt^ganled  nafionni  results,  accounts  for  the  insertion  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gosp'l  of  part  of  the  address  delivered  on  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy, 
immediately  after  the  record  of  Christ's  rebuke  of  the  national 
rejection  of  the  iiaptist.*^  For  St.  Matthew,  who  (as  well  as  St.  Mark) 
records  not  the  Mission  of  the  Sevc^nty — simply  because  (as  before 
explained)  the  whole*  section,  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  peculiar  tc 
St.  Luke's  (fOsjK^l — reports  'the  Discourses*  connected  with  it  in 
otli«*r,  and  to  thrm  congruous,  connections. 

Wi'  nuirk,  that,  what  may  b(*  termed  'the  Preface'  to  the  Mission 
of  tht'  Srvfuty,  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (in  a  somewhat  fuller  form) 


«  In  IVmi.n..  U.  16.  chI.  Warsh.  p.  64  b, 
the  iiumI«*  of  «*l(H'tinp:  tlu'si'  Sovmty  us  thus 
d«»wTilMil.  .Most's  chosi*  six  from  cvrry 
triU',  ami  t!i«*n  put  int4)  an  urn  scvruty- 
two  li>U<,  of  which  seventy  had  the  word 


Zitqen  (Ehhr)  in.scribcd  on  them,  while 
two  wiTc  blanks.    The  latter  are  sap- 
|M)sed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Eldad  and 
Meila<l. 
*  Conjp.  Sanh.  i.  6. 
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as  that  to  the  appointment  and  mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  *  and     CHAP. 

it  may  have  been,  that  kindred  words  had  preceded  both.     Partially,         V 

indeed,  the  expressions  reported  in  St.   Luke  x.  2   had  been  em-  ^st.  Matt. 

ploved   lonff  before.**     Those    *  multitudes '    throu^fhout  Israel — nay,  ^^'  ^^^ 

those  also  which  '  are  not  of  that  nock  — ap|H'ared  to  His  view  like  86 

sheep  without  a  true  shepherd's  care,  *  distressed  and  prostrate,'  *  and 

their  mute  misery  and  only  partially  conscious  longing  appealed,  and 

not  in  vain,  to  His  Divino  compjussion.     This  constituted  the  ultimate 

ground  of  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles,  and  now  of  that  of  the  Seventy, 

into  a  harvest  that  was  truly  great.     Compared  with  the  extent  of 

the  field,  and  the  urgency  of  the  work,  how  few  were  the  labourers ! 

Yet,  as  the  field  was  God's,  so  also  could  Ho  alone  *  thrust   forth 

labourers '  willing  and  able  to  do  His  work,  while  it  must  be  ours  to 

pray  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

On  these  introductory  words,*^  which  ever  since  have  formed  *  the  -st. Laker. 

bidding  prayer '  of  the  Church  in  her  work  for  Christ,  followed  the 

commi.saion  and  sjx^cial  directions  to  the   thirty-fivt»  pairs  of  disciples 

who  went  on  this  embassy.     In  almost  every  particular  they  are  the 

same  as  those  foruKTly  given   to  the  Twelve.^     We  mark,  however, 

that  lx)th  the  intnKluctory  and  the  concluding  words  addressed  to  the 

Apostles  are  wanting  in  what  was  said  to  the  Seventy.     It  was  not 

necessary  to  warn  them  against  going  to  the  Samaritans,  since  the 

direction  of  the  Seventy  wiis  to  thost*  cities  of  I'enea  and  Judiea,  on 

the  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  which  Christ  was  alxnit  to  pa.ss.     Nor 

were  they  armed  with  precisely  the  samt^  su|x»rnatural  powers  as  the 

Twelve.**     Naturally,  the  personal  directions  as  to  their  conduct  were  ^stMati. 

in  Ixith  cases  substantially  the  same.     We  mark    only  three   jx'cu-  comp. * 

liarities  in  those  addrt^ssed  to  the  Seventy.     The  direct icm  to  'salute 

no  man  by  the  way '  wjis  suitable  to  a  temporary  and  rapid   mission, 

which  might  have  betm   sadly   interrupted  by  making  or  renewing 

acquaintances.     Both  the  Mishnah'and   the  Talmud  ^  lay  it  down,  •Ber.sofc 

that  prayer  was  not  to  1x3  interrupted  to  sjilute  even  a  king,  nay,  *°"-'** 

to  uncoil  a  serpent  that  luid  wound  round  the  f(H)t.^     On  the  other 

hand,  the  Rabbis  discusst»d  the  question,  wln»ther  the  reading  of  the 

Sht'ma  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Psalms  called  the  Hal  lei  might  be 

interrupted  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  from  res|)ect  for  a  }x»rson,  or 

interrupt^  in  the   middle,  from  motives  of  fear.*^     All   agreed,  that  «Ber. ua 

•mme<liately  bt*fore    prayer   no   one  should    1k»   saluted,   to   prevent 

'  Tliofinit  word  moans  litomlly  'torn.'  *  S«h»  Hook  III.  rh.  xxvii. 

TIm' MH^nd  orcare  Hixty-two  times  in  tho  '  I'ut   it   mi^'lii    In*   iiitrrnipt*"!   for  a 

LXX   RH    equivalent    for    tl.o    llohrfW  Morpion,   Hit.    :W  a.     C'onip.   j)ago   HI, 

(Uipliil)  UUklikk,  projicio,  abjioio.  note  1. 
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BOOK      distraction,  and  it  was  advised  rather  to  summarise  or  to  cut  short 

IV        than  to  break  into  prayer,  though  the  latter  might  be  admissible 

•^.14 a      *^  ^^^^  ^^  absolute  necessity.*     None  of  these  provisions,  however, 

*^*  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Christ.     If  any  parallel  is  to  be 

sought,  it   would   be  found   in   the   similar   direction   of  Elisha  to 

Gehazi,  when  sent  to  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on  the  dead  child  of  the 

Shunammite. 

The  other  two  peculiarities  in  the  address  to  the  Seventy  seem 

*  St.  Luke X.  verbal   rather  than  real.     The  expression,** '  if  the  Son  of  Peace  be 

•  St. Matt. X.  there,'  is  a  Hebraism,  equivalent  to  *if  the  house  be  worthy,'®  and 
*'  refers  to  the  charact<3r  of  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  tone  of  the 

household.*     Lastly,  the  direction  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as 

<  St  Lake  x.  were  set  before  them  **  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the  command 
to  abide  in  the  house  which  had  received  them,  without  seeking  for 
better  entertainment.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  most  important 
close  of  the  address  to  the  Twelve — which,  indeed,  forms  by  far  the 

l^*i(M2^  largest  part  of  it  * — is  wanting  in  the  commission  to  the  Seventy, 
thus  clearly  marking  its  merely  temporary  character. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  address  to  the  Seventy  is  followed  by  a 

J  St.  Lake  x.  denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.^  This  is  evidently  in  its 
right  place  there,  after  the  Ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee  had  been 
completed  and  finally  rejected.  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  stands 
(for  a  reason  already  indicated)  immediately  after  the  Lord's  rebuke 

fSf.  Matt,  of  the  popular  rejection  of  the  Baptist's  message.'  The  *woe'  pro- 
nounced on  those  cities,  in  which  *  most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,'  is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  privileges.  The 
denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  the  more  remarkable, 
tliat  Chorazin  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  nor  yet 
any  miracles  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  (the  western)  Beth- 
siiida.  fVom  this  two  inferences  seem  inevitable.  First,  this  history 
must  Ix^  ri»al.  If  the  whole  were  legendary,  Jesus  would  not  be 
ri*prt»sentt»d  as  selecting  the  names  of  places,  which  the  writer  had 
not  connected  with  the  legend.  Again,  apparently  no  record  has 
Imm'h  pn'served  in  the  Gos|)els  of  most  of  Christ's  miracles — only 
thos<5  iM'ing  narnited,  which  were  necessarj'  in  order  to  present  Jesus 

'  Coinp.  Job  xxi.  0,  both  in  the  origimtl  tal  an  alteration  would  not  have  been 

and  the  Tar^um.  iiitnxluceii  in  such  an  indirect  manner. 

*  (*anon  (iwk  (ad  loc.)  ropirds  this  as  l*i'si(h».M,  the  dinxjtion  is  not  to  eat  their 

evidence  that  the  seventy  were  also  sent  f«MMl,  hut  any  kind  of  food.     Lastly,  if 

to  the  Samaritans ;  ami  as  imijlyin"^'  jx'r-  Chri.st  had  introduced  so  vital  a  chanfrc, 

mission  to  cat  of  th»*ir  fiMsl,  winch  the  the  \n\v,r  difliculty  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 

Jews  held  to  l)<>    forhidden.     To  ine    it  visit »i)   on    the    subject,   woald    not    be 

conveys  the  op|>osit<;,  since  so  fun<lauien-  intelligible. 
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as  the  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  plans  on  which  each     CHAP 
of  the  Gospels  was  constructed.*  V 

As  already  stated,  the  denunciations  were  in  proportion  to  the  .gt  John^ 
privileges,  and  hence  to  the  guilt,  of  the  unbelieving  cities.  Chorazin  "**  ** 
and  Bethsaida  are  compared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  under 
similar  admonitions  would  have  repented,*  while  Capernaum,  which, 
as  for  so  long  the  home  of  Jesus,  had  truly  *  been  exalted  to  heaven,'  * 
is  compared  with  Sodom.  And  such  guilt  involved  greater  punish- 
ment. The  very  site  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  former  probably  represents  the  *  Fisherton '  of 
Capernaum,'  the  laftter  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared  from  the 
shore  of  the  Lake.  St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  Capernaum. 
If  so,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  modern  Kerazeh,  somewhat  to 
the  north-west  of  Capernaum.  The  site  would  correspond  with  the 
name.  For  Kerdzeh  is  at  present  *  a  spring  with  an  insignificant 
ruin  above  it,'*  and  the  name  Chorazin  may  well  be  derived  from 
Keroz  (rt"^)  a  water-jar — Cherozin,  or  'Chorazin,'  the  water-jars. 
If  so,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  *  Fisherton  '  on  the  south 
side  of  Capernaum,  and  the  well-known  springs,  '  Chorazin,'  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  may  have  been  the  frequ(»nt  scene  of  Christ's 
miracles.  This  explains  also,  in  part,  why  the  miracles  tluTi'  wrought 
had  not  been  told  as  well  as  those  done  in  Capernaum  itsi'lf.  In  the 
Talmud  a  Chorazin,  or  rather  Chorzim,  is  mentioni'd  as  ci'lebrated 
for  its  wheat.**  But  as  for  Capernaum  itst»lf — standing  on  that  vast  ^MeiuMsh. 
field  of  ruins  and  upturned  stones  which  marks  the  site  of  the  V'-w^m^r,  p. 
modem  Tell  Hilm,  we  feel  that  no  description  of  it  could  be  more 
pictorially  true  than  that  in  which  Christ  prophetically  likened  the 
city  in  its  downfall  to  the  desolateness  of  dtMith  and  *  Hades.' 

Whether  or  not  the  Seventy  actually  returned  to  Jesus  before  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,*  it  is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection 
the  result  of  their  Mission.  It  had  filled  tliem  with  the  *  joy '  of  assur- 
ance; nay,  the  result  had  excetnled  their  expectations,  just  as  their 
faith  had  gone  beyond  the  mere  hotter  unto  the  spirit  of  His  Words.  As 
they  wported  it  to  Him,  even  the  demons  had  been  subject  to  them 
through  His  Name.     In  this  they  had  exceeded  the  letter  of  Christ's 

•  Fasting  Mn  sackcloth  and  a-Mhes  '  no  meaning.  We  have,  therefore,  adopteti 
wms  the  practice  in  public  humiliatit)ns  tht^  rcailinj?  of  Alfard,  Meijnr,  ice.,  which 
(Taan.  ii.  I).  only  differs  in  tense  from  the  A.V. 

•  The   R.V.,   followinf^   what    are   re-  "  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxi. 
ptfded  as  jwmo  of  the  best  MSS.,  rentiers  <  Canon  Triittrnm, 

it  interrogatively:   'Shalt  thou   be  €»x-  *  ^/or//'/ infers  this  from  the  U!<c  of  the 

alted/  kc.t     But  such  a  cjuestion  is  not      wonl  •returned/  St.  Luke  x.  17. 
ooly  wiihoQt  precedent,  bat  really  yields 
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1500 K  comiuission  ;  but  as  they  made  experiment  of  it,  their  faith  had 
IV  grown,  and  they  had  applied  His  command  to  Mieal  the  sick'  to  the 
"  ''  worst  of  all  sufferers,  those  grievously  vexed  by  demons.  And,  as 
always,  their  faith  was  not  disappointed.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 
The  great  contest  had  been  long  decided ;  it  only  remained  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to  gather  the  fruits  of  that  victory.  The  Prince 
of  Light  and  Life  had  vanquished  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  Death. 

^Jt-jobn  The  Prince  of  this  world  must  be  cast  out.*  In  spirit,  Christ  gazed 
on  *  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven.'  As  one  has  aptly  para- 
phrased it :  *  *  While  you  cast  out  his  subjects,  I  saw  the  prince  him- 
self fall.'  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to 
any  particular  event,  such  as  His  Victory  in  the  Temptation.*  But  any 
such  limitation  would  imply  grievous  misunderstanding  of  the  whole. 
So  to  speak,  the  fall  of  Satan  is  to  the  hottamless  pit ;  ever  going  on 
to  the  final  triumph  of  Christ.  As  the  Lord  beholds  him,  hei*  fallen 
from  lieuv(*n — from  the  seat  of  power  and  of  worship ;  for,  his  mastery 
is  broken  by  i\io  Stronger  than  he.     And  he  is  fallen  like  lightning, 

jRfT.  xiL  in  its  rapidity,  dazzling  splendour,  and  destructiveness.**  Yet  as  we 
perceive  it,  it  is  only  demons  ctu^t  out  in  His  Name.  For  still  is  this 
fight  and  sight  continued,  and  to  all  ages  of  the  present  dispensation. 
Each  time  the  faith  of  the  Church  cjists  out  demons — whether  as 
they  formerly,  or  as  they  presently  vex  men,  whether  in  the  lighter 
combat  about  possession  of  the  body,  or  in  the  sorer  fight  about 
possession  of  the  soul — as  Christ  beholds  it,  it  is  ever  Satan  fallen. 
For,  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  is  satisfied  !  And  so  also  is 
there  joy  in  heaven  over  ever}'  sinner  that  repenteth. 

Tlie  authority  and  power  over  *  the  demons,'  attained  by  faith, 
was  not  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  had  called  it  forth.  The 
Seventy  wen»  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  her  work  of  pre- 
paring for  tin*  Advent  of  Christ.  As  alrejidy  indicated,  the  sight  of 
Satan  fallen  from  heaven  is  the  continuous  history  of  the  Church. 
What  the  faith  of  tht*  Seventy  had  attained  was  now  to  be  niad€ 
permanent  to  the  Church,  whose  repres(»ntatives  they  were.  For,  the 
words  in  which  Christ  now  gave  authority  and  power  to  tread  on* 
serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  Enemy,  and 
the  prnmise  that  nothing  should  hurt  them,  could  not  have  been 
iMJdressrd  to  the  Seventy  for  a  Mission  which  had  now  come  to  an 

*  (iiHlrt,  a<l  1(KT.  eJso,  (1<»  wo  mark  not  only  dlfTeranoe,  bat 

»  S»  far  from  M-cinjrhorc,  with  Wiintrhfi  coutrtijif,  to  Jewish  views. 

(iu\  1«M'.),  .T«\vish  iintinT.s  :i}«(uit  Sjitan,  I  •  Tlio  woni  f>rfr  (*on,*  A.V.)  miui  be 

Imlil  ilia'  ii\  th«'  Sat.in>'loi:y  of  th-    Nt-w  connected  with  power.* 
TetitaiiJi'iit,  ^M-rliai^  »n«»'e  ti.aii  ai.xwlicru 
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end,  except  in  so  far  as  they  represented  the  Church  Universal.     It     CHAP. 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  those  *  serpents  and  scorpions '  are         V 
not  to  be  literally  but  symbolically  understood.*  *     Yet  it  is  not  this  .^mp.^ 
power  or  authority  which  is  to  be  the  main  joy  either  of  the  Church  MMk^rTia 
or  the  individual,  but  ^  the  fact  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
And  so  Christ  brings  us  back  to  His  great  teaching  about  the  need 
of  becoming  children,  and  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  true  greatness  in 
the  Kingdom. 

It  is  beautifully  in  the  spirit  of  all  this,  when  we  read  that  the 
joy  of  the  disciples  was  met  by  that  of  the  Master,  and  thlit  His 
teaching  presently  merged  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  ITirough- 
out  the  occurrences  since  the  Transfiguration,  we  have  noticed  an 
increasing  antithesis  to  the  teaching  of  the  Riibbis.  But  it  almost 
reached  its  climax  in  the  thanksgiving,  that  the  Father  in  heaven 
had  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  understanding,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  As  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  those  times, 
we  know  that  *  the  wise  and  understanding ' — the  Rabbi  and  the 
Scribe — could  not,  from  their  standpoint,  have  perceived  them  ;  nay, 
that  it  is  mattt»r  of  never-ending  thanks  that,  not  what  tlun',  but 
what  *  the  babes,'  understood,  was — as  alone  it  could  be — the  subject 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  revelation.  Wt»  even  tremble  to  think  how 
it  would  have  fared  with  *  the  balx's,*  if  Mhe  wisi»  and  undtTstund- 
ing'  had  had  part  with  them  in  the  knowledge  r'^vealed.  And  so  it 
must  ever  be,  not  only  the  hiw  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Divine  Uevelation,  but  matttT  for  thanksgiving,  that,  not 
as  *wise  and  understanding,*  but  only  as  'balx^s' — as  'converted,' 
*  like  children ' — we  can  share  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation.  And  this  truly  is  the  Gospel,  and  the  Father  s  good 
pleasure. 

The  words,^  with  which  Christ  turned   from  thrs  Address  to  the  ^stLukex. 
Seventy  and   thanksgiving  to  God,   seem   almost  like  tlu»  Fathers 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the   Son.     ^nu\v  reftT  to,  and  explain,  the 
anthority   which   Jesus  had   bestowed  on   His  rinireli  :  *  All  things 
were  deliveri»d  *  to   Me  of  My  Father  ;' and  tlu»y  aflord  tlu^  highest 

'  I  presume  that  in   tlic  same  syiii-  '  Tlic  fliriiriM's  one  (Minr«iit  in  Scri]»tiirc 

bolical   wjnse   must   be    understood   the  (roin]i.  Kx(k1.  jxxii.  '.\2  :  Is.  iv.  .3:  Dan. 

HafifK'*'^'^  about  a  jrreat  Riibbinic  Saint,  xii.  1).      Hut   the  Rabbis   took   it    in   a 

whom   a   a«»r|)ent  bit   without   liarniinjj  ^Tossly  literal  manner,  and  spoke  of  three 

bim,  and  then  immediately  died.     The  lM>oks  o|H^ned  every  New   Year'.**  Day — 

Rabbi  brought  it  to  his  disciples  with  the  tliose  «»f  the  })ious,  tlie  wickiKl,  and  the 

wonb*:  It  is  not  the  serpent  that  killeth,  intermediate  (Ho^h  haSh.  10  /;). 

but  sin  (Ber.  33a).  *  This  is  a  ct)fumon  Jewish  formula: 

*  The  woid  •rather'  in  the   A.V.  is  "I^ddS  nVT 

fpurioiis.  *  The  lensc  should  here  he  marked. 


» 
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BOOK  rationale  for  the  fact,  that  these  things  had  been  hid  from  the  wise 
IV  and  revealed  unto  babes.  For,  as  no  man,  only  the  Father,  could  have 
^  *  '  full  knowledge  of  the  Son,  and,  conversely,  no  man,  only  the  Son, 
had  true  knowledge  of  the  Father,  it  followed,  that  this  knowledge 
came  to  us,  not  of  wisdom  or  learning,  but  only  through  the  Revela- 
tion of  Christ :  '  No  one  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father ; 
and  Who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.' 

St.  Matthew,  who  also  records  this— although  in  a  different 
connection,  immediately  after  the  denunciation  of  the  unbelief  of 
Chonizin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  —  concludes  this  section  by 
words  which  have  ever  since  been  the  grand  text  of  those  who, 
following   in  the  wake  of  the  Seventy,  have  been  ambassadors  for 

•  St.  Matt.     Christ.*     On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  concludes  this  part  of  his 

xi   88—80 

b  St.  Luke X.   narrative    by    adducing  words  equally   congruous  to  the  occasion,** 
J''*^  which,  indet'd,  are  not  new  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.®     From  their 

Mut.xiii.i6  suitableness  to  what  had  preceded,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
both  that  which  St.  Matthew,  and  that  which  St.  Luke,  reports  was 
spoken  on  this  occasion.  Because  knowledge  of  the  Father  came 
only  through  the  Son,  and  because  these  things  were  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  revealed  to  *  babes,'  did  the  gracious  Lord  open  His  Arms  so 
wide,  and  bid  all  ^  that  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  come  to  Him. 
These  were  the  sheep,  distressed  and  prostrate,  whom  to  gather,  that 
He  might  give  them  rest.  He  had  sent  forth  the  Seventy  on  a  work, 
for  which  He  had  prayed  the  Father  to  thrust  forth  labourers,  and 
which  He  has  since  entrusted  to  the  faith  and  service  of  love  of  the 
Church.  And  the  true  wisdom,  which  qualified  for  the  Kingdom, 
wa«  to  take  up  His  yoke,  which  would  be  found  easy,  and  a  lightsome 

•  AcUxT.io  burden,  not  like  that  unbeamble  yoke  of  Rabbinic  conditions  ;*  and 

the  true  understanding  to  be  sought,  was  by  learning  of  Him.  In 
that  wisdom  of  entering  the  Kingdom  by  taking  up  its  yoke,  and  in 
that  knowledge  which  came  by  learning  of  Him,  Christ  was  Himself 
alike  the  true  h^sson  and  the  bt^st  Teacher  for  those  *  babes/  For  He 
is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  He  had  done  what  He  taught,  and  He 
taught  what  lie  had  done ;  and  so,  by  coming  unto  Him,  would  true 
rest  Ik*  found  for  the  soul. 

Thesi*  words,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew — the  Evangelist  of  the 
Jews— must  have  sunk  the  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  Christ's  Jewish 

»  Melnnrhthm  writes  :  *  In  thi«  "  A II  *'      thon  art  not  to  search  for  Another  i^g;lfter 
thou  art   to  include   thyself,  and  not  to      o€  Uod.* 
think  that  thou  dost  not  belong  thereto ; 
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hearers,  that  they  came  in  their  own  old  familiar  form  of  speech,  yet     CHAP, 
with  such  contrast  of  spirit.   .  One  of  the  most  common  figurative         V 
expressions  of  the  time  was  that  of  '  the  yoke '  {h^v)>   ^  indicate  '      ' 

submission  to  an  occupation  or  obligation.  Thus,  we  read  not  only  of  the 

*  yoke  of  the  Law,*  but  of  that  of  *  earthly  governments,'  and  ordinary 

*  civil  obligations.'  *     Very  instructive  for  the  understanding  of  the  •  Abhoth. 
figure  is  this  paraphrase  of  Cant.  i.  10  :  *  How  beautiful  is  their  neck 

for  bearing  the  yoke  of  Thy  statutes  ;  and  it  shall  be  upon  them  like 
the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  ox  that  plougheth  in  the  field,  and  pro- 
videth  food  for  himself  and  his  master.'  ^  *     This  yoke  might  be  *  cast  JUf*^"** 
off,'  as  the  ten  tribes  had  cast  off  that  *  of  God,'  and  thus  brought  on 
themselves  their  exile.®     On  the  other  hand,  to  *  take  upon  oneself  the  •shemoth 
yoke*  (^ly  ^np)  uieant  to  submit  to  it  of  free  choice  and  deliberate 
rt«olution.    Thus,  in  the  allegorism  of  the  Midrash,  in  the  inscription, 
l^v.  XXX.  1,  concerning  *  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh' — which  is  viewed 
as  a  symbolical  designation  of  Solomon — the  word  *  Massa,'  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  *  prophecy,'  is  thus  explained  in  reference 
to  Solomon:  ^ M(Ufsa,  because  he  lifted  on  himself  (Nasa)  tlu*  yoke 
of  the  Holy  One,  blessed   be   He.'  **     And  of  Istiiah  it  was  said,  that  "  Midr. 
he  had  been   privileged  to   prophesy  of  so  many  blessings,  *  because  Tobh/ed. 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  Jo« 
joy.'*'     And,  as   previously  stated,    it   was    set    forth    that    in    the  •Yaikutii. 
^Sltemiij  or  Creed — which  was  repeated  every  day — the  words,  Deut.  5 276, lines lo 
vi.  4-9,  were  recitc»d  before  those  in  xi.  13-21,  so  as  first  generally  bottom 
to  *  take  upon  ourselves  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
only  afterwards  that  of  the  commandments.'^'     And   this  yoke  all  'Ber.iL« 
Israel  had  taken  upon  itself,  thereby  gaining  the  merit  ever  afterwards 
imputed  to  tiiem. 

Yet,  practically,  *  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  '  was  none  other  than 
that  '  of  the  Law  '  and  *  of  the  commandments  ; '  one  of  laborious 
jx^rformances  and  of  impossible  self-righteousness.  It  was  *  unbear- 
able,' not  *  the  easy  '  and  lightsome  yoke  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  of  faith,  not  of  works.  And,  as  if  themselves 
to  l)ear  witness  to  this,  we  have  this  saying  of  theirs,  terribly  signi- 
jcant  in  this  connection  :  *  Not  like  those  formerly  (the  first),  who 
made  for  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  Law  easy  and  light;  but  like 
those  after  them  (those  afterwards),  who  made  the  yoke  of  the  Law 

'  Similnrly   wo  road  of  '  the  yoke  of  in  the  fjTcat  Ao^?my  of  Jenisalem  by 
repentance  CM oed  K.  Ifi  ft),  of  that  'of  Elijah  the   prophet   to  a  question   pro- 
man/   or   rather   *of    fiesh    and   blood'  pounded  to  him  by  a  stndont. 
(Ab.  dc  R.  Nath.  20).  kc.  *  Comp.   *  Sketches  of  Jewish   Social 

•  This  is  mentioned  as  an  answer  given  Life,'  p.  270. 
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BOOK      upon  them  heavy  ! '  *     And,  indeed,  this  voluntary  making  of  tlie  yoke 

IV        as  heavy  as  possible,  the  taking  on  themselves  as  many  obligations  as 

•  sanh  94  b    P^^^^We,  was  the  ideal  of  Rabbinic  piety.     There  was,  therefore,  pecu- 

mi.uue  liar  teaching  and  comfort  in  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  well  might  He 

f  St.  Luke  X-  add,  as  St.  Luke  reports,^  that  blessed  were  they  who  saw  and  heard 

these  things.*     For,  that  Messianic   Kingdom,  which  had  been  tJie 

object  of  rapt  vision  and  earnest  longing  to  prophets  and  kings  c  fold, 

had  now  become  reality.^ 

Abounding  as  this  history  is  in  contrasts,  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
•St. Luke X.  that  the  scene  next  recorded  by  St.  Luke*^  stands  in  its  right  place. 
Such  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  '  certain  lawyer,'  as  to  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eterntd  life,  together  with  Christ's  Parabolic 
teaching  about  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  evidently  congruous  to  the 
previous  teaching  of  Christ  about  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Ut^aven.  Possibly,  this  Scribe  may  have  understood  the  words  of  the 
Master  about  these  things  being  hid  from  the  wise,  and  the  need  of 
taking  up  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  as  enforcing  the  views  of  those 
Rabbinic  teachers,  who  laid  more  stress  upon  good  works  than  ujx)n 
study.  Perhaps  himself  belonged  to  that  minority,  although  his 
question  was  intended  to  tempt — to  try  whetlier  the  Master  would 
stand  the  Rabbinic  test,  alike  morally  and  dialectically.  And,  without 
at  present  entering  on  the  Parable  which  gives  Christ's  final  answer 
(and  which  will  best  be  considered  together  with  the  others  belonging 
to  that  pt'ri«)(l),  it  will  be  seen  how  peculiarly  suited  it  was  to  the 
state  of  niiiul  just  supposed. 

From  this  interruption,  which,  but  for  the  teaching  of  Christ 
connected  with  it,  would  have  fonned  a  terrible  discord  in  the 
heavenly  harmony  of  this  journey,  we  turn  to  a  far  other  scene.  It 
follows  in  the  course*  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  consider  it  out  of  its  proper  place.  If  so,  it  nmst  mark  the  close 
of  Christ's  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  the  home  of 
JIartha  and  Mary,  to  which  it  introduces  us,  was  in  Bethany,  close 
to  »IiTusalen»,  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  Other  indications,  confir- 
matory of  this  note  of  time,   are  not  wanting.     Thus,    the   history 

•  InjirapttU'scrij.tinnof  the  Messianic  &c.*    It  is  a  strange  ooincidenoe,  to  say 

pl»»ry  (IV''uit;i,  cmI.  Jiuhrr,  141) </,  vn\)  we  tlitt  least,  that  this  |»aasaj^  ocean  in  a 

rci«l*  tliai  I>ra»-l  >hall  «xult  in  His  H«;ht,  *  Ltctun- '  on  the  portion  of  the  prophets 

Mvin^':  *  iUo^M'l  th.«  hour  in  which  the  (Is.  Ixi.  10),  which  at  present  is  read  in 

Messiah  ha.s  U't-n  iroattnl  ;   blos^e<l  the  thf   S\  na^'o^'Ufs  on  a   Sabbath  cloee  to 

womb  tiAt   bar.'  Him;   bhiis(*<l  the  oye  tho  Teast  of  Taht-ri  ades. 
that  WH-tj  Him;  bh»>«-<.'«l  the  eye  tiiat  is  ^  Tlie  same  wonis  were  spoken  on  a 

detnuMl  wortliy  to  bcliold  Him,  f«T  the  previous  occiision  (St.    Matt.   xiiL    16\ 

opening  of  His  Hps  is  bh'ssing  and  i)tace,  after  the  Parable  of  the  tiower. 
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which  follows  that  of  the  home  of  Bethany,  when  one  of  His  disciples      CHAP, 
aska  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  as  the  Baptist  had  similarly  taught         V 
his  followers,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  then  on  the  scene  '       ' 

of  John  8  former  labours — north-east  of  Bethany ;  and,  hence,  that  ^ 
it  occurred  on  Christ's  return  from  Jerusalem.  Again,  from  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  reception  in  the  house  of  Martha,  we  gather 
that  Jesus  had  arrived  in  Bt^thany  with  His  disciples,  but  that 
He  alone  was  the  guest  of  the  two  sisters.*  We  infer  that  Christ  "stLoke* 
had  dismissed  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  City  for  the 
Feast,  while  Himself  tarried  in  Bethany.  Ljistly,  with  all  this  agrees 
the  notice  in  St.  John  vii.  'i4,  that  it  was  not  at  the  lx»ginning,  but 
*alx)ut  the  midst  of  the  feast,'  that  *  Jesus  went  up  into  the  Temple.* 
Although  travelling  on  the  two  first  festive  days  was  not  actually 
unlawful,  yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  Jesus  would  have  done 
80 — especially  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  the  inference  is 
obvious,  that  Jesus  had  tarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as 
we  know  He  did  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.* 

Other  things,  also,  do  so  explain  themselves — notably,  the  absence 
of  the  brother  of  Martha  and  ilary,  who  probably  spent  the  festive 
days  in  the  City  itself  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Talx^r- 
uacles,  and  the  scene  recorded  by  St.  Luke  ^  would  take  place  in  the  b  x.  ss-t: 
open  le^y  booth  which  seized  as  the  sitting  apartment  during  the 
festive  week.  For,  according  to  law,  it  was  duty  during  the  festive 
week  to  eat,  sleep,  pray,  study — in  short,  to  live — in  these  booths, 
which  were  to  be  constructed  of  the  boughs  of  living  trees.'  And, 
although  this  was  not  absolutely  obligatory  on  women,*'  yet,  the  rule  *8akk.iLC 
which  bade  all  make  'the  booth  the  principal,  and  the  house  only  the 
secondary  dwelling,'**  would  induce  them  to  make  this  leafy  tent  at  «a.i.» 
least  the  sitting  apartment  alike  for  men  and  women.  And,  indeed, 
those  autumn  days  were  just  the  season  when  it  would  be  joy  to  sit  in 
these  delightful  cool  retreats — the  memorials  of  Israel's  pilgrim-days! 
They  were  high  enough,  and  yet  not  too  high  ;  chiefly  open  in  front ; 
close  enough  to  be  shady,  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  sunlight 
and  air.  Such  would  lx»  the  apartment  in  which  what  is  recorded 
passed;  and,  if  wo  add  that  this  booth  stood  probably  in  the  court, 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  Martha  moving  forwa:-  Is  and  backwards 
on  her  busy  errands,  and  seeing,  as  she  passed  again  and  again,  Mary 
still  sitting  a  rapt  listener,  not  heeding  what  passed  around;  and, 

•  Noonc  who  impartially  rca<lR  St.  John  was  in  Bethany, 

xi  can  doubt,  that  the  person.*' there  in-  •  Comp.   *  The  Temple    and    its   8er- 

trodac<»<i   are   tlie   Martha  and   Mary  of  vices/  p  237,  &c 
UiiH  hi^ory,  nor  hence  that  their  home 

VOL.  IL  •  L 
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BOOK     lastly,  how  the  elder  sister  could,  as  the  language  of  verse  40  implies, 
^^        enter  so  suddenly  the  Master  s  Presence,  bringing  her  complaint.  • 

To  understand  this  history,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
preconceived,  though,  perhaps^  attractive  thoughts.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  household  of  Bethany  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Christ's  professed  disciples.  It  was,  as  the  whole  history 
shows,  a  wealthy  home.  It  consisted  of  two  sisters — the  elder,  Martha 
'  (a  not  uncommon  Jewish  name,*  being  the  feminine  of  Mar,^  and 
equivalent  to  our  word  *  mistress');  the  younger,  Mary;  and  their 
brother  Lazarus,  or,  La<izar?  Although  we  know  not  how  it  came, 
yet,  evidently,  the  house  was  Martha's,  and  into  it  she  received  Jesus 
on  His  arrival  in  Bethany.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Israel  for  a  pious,  wealthy  lady  to  receive  a  great  Rabbi 
into  her  house.  But  the  present  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  Martha 
must  have  heard  of  Him,  even  if  she  had  not  seen  Him.  But, 
^op°p-  g-  indeed,  the  whole  narrative  implies,*  that  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany 
with  the  view  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Martha,  which  pro- 
bably had  been  proffered  when  some  of  those  '  Seventy,*  sojourning 
in  the  worthiest  house  at  Bethany,  had  announced  the  near  arrival 
of  the  Master.  Still,  her  bearing  affords  only  indication  of  being 
drawn  towards  Christ — at  most,  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  good 
news,  not  of  actual  discipleship. 

And  so  Jesus  came — and,  with  Him  and  in  Him,  Heaven's  own 
Lij^ht  and  Peace.  He  was  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  booths,  the  sisters 
in  the  house,  and  the  great  booth  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard 
would  be  the  common  living  apartment  of  all.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  His  arrival — it  must  have  been  almost  immediately, 
that  the  sisters  felt  they  had  received  more  than  an  Angel  unawares. 
How  best  to  do  Him  honour,  was  equally  the  thought  of  both.  To 
Martha  it  seemed,  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  in  showing  Him  all 
hospitality.  And,  indeed,  this  festive  season  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
mistress  of  a  wealthy  household,  especially  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  whence  her  brother  might,  after  the  first  two  festive 
days,  bring  with  him,  any  time  that  week,  honoured  guests  from  the 
City.  To  these  cares  was  now  added  that  of  doing  sufficient  honour 
to  such  a  Guest — for  she,  also,  deeply  felt  His  greatness.  And  so  she 
hurried  to  and  fro  through  the  courtyard,  literally,  *  distracted^  aboat 
much  serving.' 

I  8cc  Lery^  Ncuhebr.  Wdrterb.  ad  voc.  occunfreqiientljinTalmiidio  writhigtat 

*  Martha  occurs,  however,  also   as   a  an  abbreviated  form  of  £Za4»r  or  Eleaotf 
male  name  (in  the  Aramaic).  O^ySx). 

•  The  name  Laaxar  C^iy^),  or  Lazar.  J  inpi^owdtr: 
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Her  younger  sister,  also,  would  do  Him  all  highest  honour ;  but,  CHAP, 
not  as  Martha.  Her  homage  consisted  in  forgetting  all  else  but  V 
Him,  Who  spake  as  none  had  ever  done.  As  traest  courtesy  or 
affection  consists,  not  in  its  demonstrations,  but  in  being  so  absorbed 
in  the  object  of  it  as  to  forget  its  demonstration,  so  with  Mary  in 
the  Presence  of  Christ.  And  then  a  new  Light,  another  Day,  had 
risen  upon  her ;  a  fresh  life  had  sprung  up  within  her  soul:  '  She  sat 
at  the  Lord's  Feet,*  and  heard  His  Word.'  We  dare  not  inquire,  and 
yet  we  well  know,  of  what  it  would  be.  And  so,  time  after  time — 
perhaps,  hour  after  hour — as  Martha  passed  on  her  busy  way,  she  still 
sat  listening  and  living.  At  last,  the  sister  who,  in  her  impatience, 
could  not  think  that  a  woman  could,  in  such  manner,  fulfil  her  duty, 
or  show  forth  her  religious  profiting,  broke  in  with  what  sounds  like 
a  querulous  complaint :  *  Lonl,  dost  Thou  not  care  that  my  sister  did 
leave  me  to  serve  alone  ? '  Mary  had  served  with  her,  but  she  had 
now  left  her  to  do  the  work  alone.  Would  the  Master  bid  her 
resume  her  neglected  work  ?  But,  with  tone  of  gentle  reproof  and 
admonition,  the  afl'ectionateness  of  which  appeared  even  in  the 
repetition  of  her  name,  Martha,  Martha — as,  similarly,  on  a  later 
occasion,  Simon,  Simon — did  He  teach  her  in  words  which,  however 
simple  in  their  primary  meaning,  are  so  full,  that  they  have  ever 
since  borne  the  most  many-sided  application  :  *  Thou  art  careful  and 
anxious  about  many  things:  but  one  thing  is  needful;'  and  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' 

It  was,  as  we  imagine,  perhaps  the  first  day  of,  or  else  the  pre- 
paration for,  the  Feast.  More  than  that  one  day  did  Jesus  tarry  in 
the  home  of  Bethany.  Whether  Lazarus  came  then  to  see  Him — and, 
still  more,  what  both  Martha  and  Mary  learned,  either  then,  or  after- 
wards, we  reverently  forbear  to  search  into.  SulBBce  it,  that  though 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  sisters  remained  what  it  had  been,  yet 
henceforth,  *  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister.' 

•  This,  instead  of  *  Jesus/  is  the  read  jnn) :  *  but  few  things  are  needful,  or  one' 
ing  more  gencmlly  received  as  correct.  -  meaning,  not  much  preparation,  indeed, 

*  Few  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  only  one  dish  is  necessary. 
proposed  alternative  reading  (R.V.,  mar- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  THE   FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES — FIRST   DISCOURSE   IN   THE  TEMPLE. 

(St.  John  vii.  11-36.) 

BOOK     It  was  Choi  ha  Mocd — as  the  non-sacred  part  of  the  festive  week,  the 
IV        half-holy  days  were  called.'     Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Solemnities,  the 

'  '  ^  City  of  Palaces,  the  City  of  beauty  and  glory,  wore  quite  another  than 
its  usual  aspect ;  other,  even,  than  when  its  streets  werj  thronged  by 
fi\stive  pilgrims  during  the  Passover-week,  or  at  Pentecost.  For  this 
was  pre-eminently  the  Feast  for  foreign  pilgrims,  coming  from  the 
furthest  distance,  whose  Temple-contributions  were  then  received  and 
counted.*  Despite  the  strange  costumes  of  Media,  Arabia,  Persia,  or 
India,  and  even  further;  or  the  Western  speech  and  bearing  of  the 
pilgrims  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  modern  Crimea,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danub  *,  if  not  from  yet  more  strange  and  barbarous  lands,  it  would 
not  iKMlilKLUilt  to  recognise  the  lineaments  of  the  Jew,  nor  to  perceive 
th.it  to  change  one's  clime  was  not  to  change  one's  mind.  As  the 
JorusaUMiiite  would  look  with  proud  self-consciousness,  not  unmingled 
with  kindly  patronage,  on  the  swarthy  strangers,  yet  fellow-country- 
m  »n,  or  tln^  eager-eyed  Galilean  curiously  stare  after  them,  the  pilgrims 
would,  in  turn,  gaze  with  mingled  awe  and  wonderment  on  the  novel 
scene.  Here  was  the  realisation  of  their  fondest  dreams  ever  since 
childhood,  the  home  and  spring  of  their  holiest  thoughts  and  best 
hopes — that  which  gave  inward  victory  to  the  vanquished,  and  con- 
verted persecution  into  anticipated  triumph. 

Tht»y  could  come  at  this  season  of  the  year — not  daring  the 
wint<T  for  the  I'assover,  nor  yet  (juite  so  readily  in  summeys  heat 
for  PenttH'ost.  Hut  now,  in  tht»  delicious  cool  of  early  autumn,  when 
all  harvest -op'rat  ions,  the  gathering  in  of  luscious  fruit  and  the 
viritagt*  were  past,  and  the  tirst  streaks  of  gold  were  tinting  the 
foliage,  strangers  from  afar  oH',  and  countrj'men  from  Judsea,  Penea, 
and   CJalilee,  would    mingle  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  nnder  the 

>  Also  Chvlo  thd  Mocd  and  Mocd  Qaton.  *  Sec  ch.  iii.  of  this  Book. 
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ever-present  shadow  of  that  glorious  Sanctuary  of  marble,  cedarwood,  CHAP, 
and  gold,  up  there  on  high  Moriah,  symbol  of  the  infinitely  more  VI 
glorious  overshadowing  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Holy  One  in 
the  midst  of  Israel.  How  all  day  long,  even  till  the  stars  lit  up  the 
deep  blue  canopy  over  head,  the  smoke  of  the  burning,  smouldering 
sacrifices  rose  in  slowly-widening  column,  and  hung  between  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  Zion ;  how  the  chant  of  Levites,  and  the 
solemn  responses  of  the  Hallel  were  borne  on  the  breeze,  or  the 
clear  blast  of  the  Priests'  silver  trumpets  seemed  to  waken  the 
echoes  far  away !  And  then,  at  night,  how  all  these  vast  Temple- 
buildings  stood  out,  illuminated  by  the  great  Candelabras  that 
burned  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
when  strange  sound  of  mystic  hymns  and  dances  came  floating  o\^er 
the  intervening  darkness!  Truly,  well  might  Israel  designate  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  *  the  Feast '  (haChdg),  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian describe  it  as  '  the  holiest  and  greatest.'  *  ^  •  yoi.  Ant 

Early  on  the  14th  Tishri  (corresponding  to  our  September  or 
early  October),  all  the  festive  pilgrims  had  arrived.  Then  it  was, 
indeed,  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.  Hospitality  had  to  be  sought 
and  found ;  guests  to  be  welcomed  and  entertained ;  all  things 
required  for  the  feast  to  be  got  ready.  Above  all,  booths  must  be 
erected  everywhere — in  court  and  on  housetop,  in  street  and  square, 
for  the  lodgment  and  entertainment  of  that  vast  multitude ;  leafy 
dwellings  everywhere,  to  remind  of  the  wilderness-journey,  and  now 
of  the  goodly  land.  Only  that  fierce  castle,  Antonia,  which  frowned 
above  Uie  Temple,  was  undecked  by  the  festive  spring  into  which 
the  land  had  burst.  To  the  Jew  it  must  have  been  a  hateful  sight, 
that  castle,  which  guarded  and  dominated  his  own  City  and  Temple 
— hateful  sight  and  sounds,  that  Roman  garrison,  with  its  foreign, 
heathen,  ribald  speech  and  manners.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Israel  could 
not  read  on  the  lowering  sky  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor  yet  knew 
the  day  of  their  merciful  visitation.  And  this,  although  of  all 
festivals,  that  of  Tabernacles  should  have  most  clearly  pointed  them 
to  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  Feast,  beginning  with  th*» 
completed  harvest,  for  which  it  was  a  thanksgiving,  pointed  to  the 
future.  The  Rabbis  themselves  admitted  this.  The  strange  number 
'jf  sacrificial  bullocks — seventy  in  all — they  regarded  as  referring  to 
*the  seventy  nations'  of  heathendom.^    The  ceremony  of  the  out-  >»8okk.w6: 

*  For  a  fall  description  of  the  Feast  of  TaberDaoles  in  the  days  of  ChxisL  I  must   ^*'^^*  ^ 
wfer  to 'The  Temple  and  lUServloofc'  ^  ^  ^"m!' 
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BOOK  pouring  of  wftter,  which  was  considered  of  such  vital  importance  as 
IV  to  give  to  the  whole  festival  the  name  of  *  House  of  Outpouring,'  * 
•  sukk  tV  ^^  symbolical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  As  the  brief 
kjer.  snkk.  night  of  the  great  Temple-illumination  closed,  there  was  solemn 
testimony  made  before  Jehovah  against  heathenism.  It  must  have 
been  a  stirring  scene,  when  from  out  the  mass  of  Levites,  with  their 
musical  instruments,  who  crowded  the  fifteen  steps  that  led  from 
the  Court  of  Israel  to  that  of  the  Women,  stepped  two  priests  with 
their  silver  trumpets.  As  the  first  cockcrowing  intimated  the  dawn 
of  mom,  they  blew  a  threefold  blast;  another  on  the  tenth  step, 
and  yet  another  threefold  blast  as  they  entered  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  And,  still  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  marched  through 
the  Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Here,  turning 
round  and  facing  westwards  to  the  Holy  Place,  they  repeated  :  *  Our 
fathers,  who  were  in  this  place,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  their  faces  eastward,  for  they  worshipped 
eastward,  the  sun ;  but  we,  our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.*  *  We 
•snkk.  ▼.  4  are  Jehovah's — our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.'  *  *  Nay,  the  whole  of 
this  night-  and  morning-scene  was  symbolical :  the  Temple-illumi- 
nation, of  the  light  which  was  to  shine  fix)m  out  the  Temple  into  the 
dark  night  of  heathendom ;  then,  at  the  first  dawn  of  mom  the 
blast  of  the  priests'  silver  trumpets,  of  the  army  of  Grod,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, with  festive  trumpet-sound  and  call,  to  awaken  the  sleepers, 
marching  on  to  quite  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Court  of  the  Grentiles — and, 
then  again,  facing  round  to  utter  solemn  protest  against  heathenism, 
and  make  solemn  confession  of  Jehovah  ! 

But  Jesus  did  not  appear  in  the  Temple  during  the  first  two 
festive  days.  The  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country — perhaps, 
they  from  abroad  also — had  expected  Him  there,  for  everyone  would 
now  speak  of  Him — *  not  openly,'  in  Jerusalem,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  their  rulers.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  of  Him  without  reserve. 
But  they  sought  Him,  and  inquired  after  Him — and  they  did  speak 
of  Him,  though  there  was  only  a  murmuring — a  low,  confused  dis- 
cussion of  the  jyro  and  con,  in  this  great  controversy  among  the 
*  multitudes,' '  or  festive  bands  from  various  parts.  Some  said  :  He 
is  a  good  man,  while  others  declared  that  He  only  led  astray  the 
common,   ignorant   populace.     And   now,    all   at   once,  in   Choi  ha 

I  This  second  form  is  according  to  R.      place  in  St.  John,  and  onoe  in  St.  Maik 
Jehudali's  tradition.  (vi.  .^,3),  but  sixteen  times  in  St.  Luke, and 

>  In  the  plural  it  occurs  only  in  this      still  more  freqaently  in  St  ICattheir. 
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Moed}  Jesus  Himself  appeared  in  the  Temple,   and  taught.     We     CHAP 
know  that,  on  a  later  occasion,*  He  walked  and  taught  in  *  Solo-         VI 
men's  Porch,'  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  early  disciples  .  g.  ,     " 
made  this  their  common  meeting-place,**  we   may   draw    the   infe-  « 
rence  that  it  was  here  the  people  now  found  Him.     Although  neither  **  ^^  ^'  ^ 
Josephus  nor  the  Mishnah  mention  this  *  Porch '  by  name,*  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  eastern  colonnade,  which 
abutted  against  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  faced  *  the  Beautiful  Gate,' 
that  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  *  Court  of  the  Women,' 
and  so  into  the  Sanctuary.     For,  all  along  the  inside  of  the  great 
wall  which  fonned  the  Temple-enclosure  ran  a  double  colonnade — 
each  column  a  monolith  of  white  marble,  25  cubits  high,  covered 
with  cedar-beams.     That  on  the  south  side  (leading  from  the  western 
entrance  to  Solomon's  Porch),  knc/wn  as  the  *  Royal  Porch,'  was  a 
threefold    colonnade,    consisting    of    four    rows    of    columns,    each 
27  cubits  high,  and  surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.      We  infer 
that  the  eastern  was  *  Solomon's  Porch,'  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  only  relic  left  of  Solomon's  Temple.*^     These  colonnades,  •/M.Ant 
which,  from  their  ample  space,  formed  alike  places  for  quiet  walk  and  S!«.V  * 
for  larger  gatherings,  had  benches  in  them— and,  from  the  liberty  of 
speaking  and  teaching  in  Israel,  Jesus  might  here  address  the  people 
in  the  very  face  of  His  enemies. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
occasion.  But  the  effect  on  the  people  was  one  of  general  astonish- 
ment. They  knew  what  common  unlettered  Galilean  tradesmen 
were — but  f A  w,  whence  came  it  ?  **  *  How  does  this  one  know  litera-  *  Rt.  John 
ture  (letters,  learning),®  never  having  learned  ? '  To  the  Jews  there  .  f^^^^ 
was  only  one  kind  of  learning — that  of  Theologj' ;  and  only  one  road  ^f*  ^^*^ 
to  it — the  Schools  of  the  Rabbis.  Their  major  was  true,  but  their 
minor  false — and  Jesus  hastened  to  correct  it.  He  had,  indeed, 
'learned,'  but  in  a  School  quite  other  than  those  which  alone  they 
recognised.  Yet,  on  their  own  showing,  it  claimed  the  most  absolute 
submission.  Among  the  Jews  a  Rabbi's  teaching  derived  authority 
from  the  fact  of  its  accordance  with  tradition — that  it  accurately 
represented  what  had  been  received  fn^n  a  previous  great  teacher, 
and  so  on  upwards  to  Moses,  and  to  God  Himself.  On  this  ground 
Christ  claimed  the  highest  authority.  His  doctrine  was  not  His  own 
invention — it  was  the  teaching  of  lliui  tliat  sent  Him.     The  doctrine 

•  See  above,  p.  148.  its  Johanninc  authorship,  just  as  the  mcn- 

•  This,  aa  showing  such  local  know-  tion  ot  that  Porch  in  the  Book  of  Acta 
ledge  on  the  jwirt  of  tho  Fourtli  Cios|)ol,  points  to  a  Jerusalem  source  of  infonna- 
miut  U;  taken  ii»  utlditiomil  evidence  of  tioQ. 
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BOOK      was  God-received,  and  Christ  was  sent  direct  from  God  to  bring  it. 

IV        He  was  God's  messenger  of  it  to  them.*     Of  this  twofold  claim  there 

~  ,\     '  was  also  twofold  evidence.     Did  He  assert  that  what  He  tauijht  was 

•St.  John  ,  ,  ° 

TiL  16, 17  God-received  ?  Let  trial  be  made  of  it.  Everyone  who  in  his  soul 
felt  drawn  towards  God  ;  each  one  wlio  really  *  willeth  to  do  His  Will,' 
would  know  *  concerning  this  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,*  or 
whether  it  w&s  of  man.*  It  was  this  felt,  though  unrealised  influence 
which  had  drawn  all  men  after  Him,  so  that  they  hung  on  His  lips. 
It  was  this  which,  in  the  hour  of  greatest  temptation  and  mental 
difficulty,  had  led  Peter,  in  name  of  the  others,  to  end  the  sore  inner 
contest  by  laying  hold  on  this  fact :  *  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life — and  we  have  believed  and  know,  that 

J«^^  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  ^  Marking,  as  we  pass,  that  this 
inward  connection  between  that  teaching  and  learning  and  the  present 
occasion,  may  be  the  deeper  reason  why,  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  John, 
the  one  narrative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  other,  we  pause  to 
say,  how  real  it  hath  proved  in  all  ages  and  to  all  stages  of  Christian 
learning — that  the  heart  makes  the  truly  God-taught  Q pectus  fticit 
Theolofjum '),  and  that  inward,  true  aspiration  after  the  Divine 
prepares  the  eye  to  behold  the  Divine  Reality  in  the  Christ.  But,  if 
it  be  so,  is  there  not  evidence  here,  that  He  is  the  God-sent — 
that  He  is  a  real,  true  Ambassador  of  God  ?  If  Jesus'  teaching 
meets  and  satisfies  our  moral  nature,  if  it  leads  up  to  God,  is  He  not 
the  Christ  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  claim  which  Christ  made,  that 
of  being  sent  by  God.  There  is  yet  another  logical  link  in  His 
reasoning.  He  had  said :  *  He  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself.'  From  Myself?  Why, 
there  is  this  other  test  of  it :  '  Who  speaketh  from  himself,  seeketh 
his  own  glory' — there  can  Ix^  no  doubt  or  question  of  this,  but  do  I 
seek  My  own  glory  ? — *  But  Ht»  Who  seeketh  the  glory  of  Him  Who 
sent  Him,  He  is  true  [a  faithful  messenger],  and  unrighteousness  is 

^t.John  not  in  Him.'^  Thus  did  Christ  apjx^al  and  prove  it:  My  doctrine  is 
of  (iod,  and  I  am  sent  of  God  ! 

Sent  of  God,  no  unrighteousness  in  Him !  And  yet  at  that  very 
moment  there  hung  over  Him  the  charge  of  defiance  of  the  Law  of 
Mosos,  nay,  of  that  of  God,  in  an  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath-com- 
mandment.— there,  in  that  vory  City,  the  last  time  He  had  been  in 
Jerusalem  ;  for  which,  as  well  as  forliis  Divine  Claims,  the  Jews  were 

'  The  pansago  qaot^  by  Cauou  UV«^v.'.'  from  Ab  li.  4  does  not  seem  to  be  parallel 
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even  then  seeking  *  to  kill  Him/  *  And  this  forms  the  transition  to 
what  may  be  called  the  second  part  of  Christ's  address.  If,  in  the 
first  part,  the  Jewish  form  of  ratiocination  was  already  apparent,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  those  forms  to 
understand  how  it  can  be  overlooked  in  what  follows.*  It  is  exactly 
the  mode  in  which  a  Jew  would  argue  with  Jews,  only  the  substance 
of  the  reasoning  is  to  all  times  and  people.  Christ  is  defending 
Himself  against  a  charge  which  naturally  came  up,  when  He  claimed 
that  His  Teaching  was  of  God  and  Himself  God  s  real  and  faithful 
M^senger.  In  His  reply  the  two  threads  of  the  former  argument 
are  taken  up.  Doing  is  the  condition  of  knowledge — and  a  messenger 
had  been  sent  from  God !  Admittedly,  Moses  was  such,  and  yet 
every  one  of  them  was  breaking  the  Law  which  he  had  given  them  ; 
for,  were  they  not  seeking  to  kill  Him  without  right  or  justice? 
This,  put  in  the  form  of  a  double  question,**  represents  a  peculiarly  »►  st.  John 


Jewish  mode  of  argumentation,  behind  which  lay  the  terrible  truth, 
that  those,  whose  hearts  were  so  little  longing  to  do  the  Will  of  God, 
not  only  must  remain  ignorant  of  His  Teaching  as  that  of  God,  but 
had  also  rejected  that  of  Moses. 

A  general  disclaimer,  a  crj-  '  Thou  hast  a  demon '  (art  possessed), 
*  who  seeks  to  kill  Thee  ? '  here  broke  in  upon  the  Speaker.  But 
He  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  continued :  *  One  work  I  did,  and 
all  you  wonder  on  account  of  it  *  * — referring  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  their  utter  inability  to  understand  His  conduct.  Well, 
then,  Moses  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God.  Moses 
gave  the  law  of  circumcision — not,  indeed,  that  it  was  of  his 
authority,  but  had  long  before  been  God-given — and,  to  observe  this 
law,  no  one  hesitated  to  break  the  Sabbath,^  since,  according  to 
Rabbinic  principle,  a  positive  ordinance  superseded  a  negative.  And 
yet,  when  Christ,  as  sent  from  God,  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on 
the  Sabbath  (*  made  a  whole  man  sound '),  they  were  angry  with 
Him  !  °  Every  argument  which  might  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  •  tt.  h-m 
the  postponement  of  Christ's  healing  to  a  week-day,  would  equally 
apply  to   that   of  circumcision ;  while  every  reason   that   could  be 

»  I  rejfard  this  as  almost  overwhelm-  taken  in  the  sense  of  •  therefore.' 

Ing  evidence  against  the   theory  of  an  "  This  was  a  well-recogrnised  Kiibbinit 

Ephesian  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  principle.      Comp.   for   exiunple   Shahb 

Even  the  double  question  in  ver.  lU  is  132  a,  where  the  argument  runs  that,  if 

here  significant.  circumcision,  which  af»plies  to  one  of  the 

•  The  words* on  account  of  it,' rendered  248  members,  of  which,  according  to  the 

in  the  A.V.  'therefore,'  and  placed  in  vor.  llabbis.  the  human  body  consists,  super- 

22  (8t.  John  vii.),  really  form  the  close  st'dcwl  i lie  Sal  bath,  how  much  more  the 

of  ver.  21.    At  taxy  rate,  they  camiut  be  picscrvution  of  the  whole  body. 
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BOOK     urged  in  favour  of  Sabbath-circumcision,  would  tell  an  hundredfold 
IV        in  favour  of  the  act  of  Christ.     Oh,  then,  let  them  not  judge  after  the 
mere  outward  appearance,  but  *  judge  the  right  judgment/     And, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  to  convince  them  of  the  extemalism  of  their 
\news,  that  Jesus  had  on  that  Sabbath  opened  the  great  controversy 
between  the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  when  He 
directed  the  impotent  man  to  carry  home  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  ? 
If  any  doubt  could  obtain,  how  truly  Jesus  had  gauged  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  when  He  contrasted  heart-willingness  to  do  the 
Will  of  God,  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  His 
God-sent  Teaching,  with  their  murderous  designs,  springing  from  blind 
literalism  and  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  their  Law,  the  reported  re- 
marks of  some  Jerusalemites  in  the  crowd  would  suffice  to  convince 
K.X94K      us.*     The  fact  that  He,  Whom  they  sought  to  kill,  was  suffered  to 
^  speak  openly,  seemed  to  them  incomprehensible.     Could  it  be  that 

the  authorities  were  shaken  in  their  former  ideas  about  Him,  and 
now  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah  ?     But  it  could  not  be.*     It  was  a 
'     settled  popular  belief,  and,  in  a  sense,  not  quite  unfounded,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  would  be  sudden  and  unexpected.     He 
might  be  there,  and  not  be  known ;  or  He  might  come,  and  be  again 
•comp.aw    hidden  for  a  time.***     As  they  put  it,  when  Messiah  came,  no  one 
ifuir.  on   *    would  know  whence  He  was  ;  but  they  all  knew  *  whence  this  One ' 

Quit.  11.10  *-,.,i.  Ill  1. 

was.  And  with  this  rough  and  ready  argument  of  a  coarse  realism, 
th(*y,  like  so  many  among  us,  settled  off-hand  and  once  for  all  the 
great  cjuestion.  But  Jeaus  could  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  His  poor 
weak  disciples,  let  it  rest  there.  *  Therefore '  He  lifted  up  His  voice,* 
that  it  reached  the  dispersing,  receding  multitude.  Yes,  they  thought 
thev  knew  both  Him  and  whence  He  came.  It  would  have  been  so 
had  He  come  from  Himself  But  He  had  been  sent,  and  He  that 
sent  Him  *  was  real ; '  *  it  was  a  real  Mission,  and  Him,  Who  had 
thus  sent  the  Christ,  they  knew  not.     And  so,  with  a  reaffirmation  of 

I  In  the  original :  *  Can  it  be  7 '  seen  when  in  juxtaposition  with  AAif#(s 

*  See   Book    II.  ch.  v.,  and  Appendix  (for  example,  1  John  ii.  8).    But  in  tk^ 

IX.  Book  of  lierelation^  where  it  oocura  ten 

•Cried.*  times  (iii.  7,  14 ;  vi.  10;  xv.  3;  xvi  7; 


*  The  word  aKyiBiv6%  Iku*  not  an  exact  xix.  2, 9, 1 1 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  6),  t<  JUu  i 

Kn^Iinh   ctiuivalnit,  >(*arcely   a  Gcnuan  meaning,   and    can    scarcely  be  distin- 

owe  {irtihrhaflitj  I)     It  i«  a  favourite  wonl  gu ishe< I  from  our  English  *trae.*    It  is 

of  St.  .lohif-s  who  us^s  it  ci^rht  tiine.s  in  used,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  St.  John*t 

his  ( f(»siK'l,  or,  if  the  \iv\  i.s<-<l  rea<iing  viii.  Gospel  and  Kpifitle,  in  St.  Luke  xvL  11,  in 

Hi  1m>  adopted,  nine  tiinoH  (i.  9;  iv.  2:^,  1  Thens.  i.  9;   and  three   times   in  the 

:M  ;  vi  \V2  ;  vii.  28 :  viii.  UI  / ;  xv.  1  ;  xvii.  Kpii<tle  to  the  Hebrews  (viii.  2;  ix.84;  z. 

M  :  xix.  'i.*») ;  hikI  four  tiint's  in  liis  First  22).     We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a 

K)*i>il>- (ii  <'^.  :ii)d  thrrc  tiuM'siiuh.  V.  20).  wonl  to  which  a  Grecian,  not  a  Jndsean 

lU  Julmnuine  meaning  i>  |>crhaps  best  meaning  attaches.    In  oar  view  it  refers 
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His  twofold  claim,  His  Discourse  closed.*     But  they  had  understood     CHAP. 
His  allusions,  and  in  their  anger  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on  Him,         ^^ 
but  His  hour  had  not  come.     Yet  others  were  deeply  stirred  to  faith.  ,  g^  j^^^ 
As  they  parted  they  spoke  of  it  among  themselves,  and  the  sum  of  ^^'•*' 
it  ail  was :  *  The  Christ,  when  He  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles 
(signs)  than  this  One  did  ? ' 

So  ended  the  first  teaching  of  that  day  in  the  Temple.  And  as 
the  people  dispersed,  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees — who,  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  yet  unwilling  to  be  in 
the  number  of  His  hearers,  had  watched  the  effect  of  His  Teaching 
—overheard  the  low,  furtive,  half-outspoken  remarks  Q  the  murmur- 
ing') of  the  people  about  Him.  Presently  they  conferred  with  the 
heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  chief  Temple-officials.*  Although 
there  was  neither  meeting,  nor  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin  about  it,  nor, 
indeed,  could  be,*  orders  were  given  to  the  Temple-guard  on  the  first 
possible  occasion  to  seize  Him.  Je:  us  was  aware  of  it,  and  as,  either 
on  this  or  another  day.  He  was  moving  in  the  Temple,  wat/clied  by 
the  spies  of  the  rulers  and  followed  by  a  mingled  crowd  of  disciples 
and  enemies,  deep  sadness  in  view  of  the  end  filled  His  heart.  *  Jesus 
therefore  said ' — no  doubt  to  His  disciples,  though  in  the  hearing  of 
all — *  yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  then  I  go  away  '  to  Him  that 
sent  Me.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  not  find  Me;  and  where  I  am, 
thither  ye  cannot  come.'  ^  Mournful  words,  these,  which  were  only  »  tt.  ss,  m 
too  soon  to  become  true.  But  those  who  heard  them  naturally  failed 
to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Was  He  about  to  leave  Palestine,  and 
go  to  the  Diaspora  of  the  Greeks,  among  the  dispersed  who  lived  in 
heathen  lands,  to  teach  the  Greeks  ?  Or  what  could  be  His  meaning  ? 
But  we,  who  hear  it  across  these  centuries,  ftH?l  as  if  their  question, 
like  the  suggestion  of  the  High-Priest  at  a  later  i^eriod,  nay,  like  so 
many  suggestions  of  men,  had  been,  all  unconsciously,  prophetic  of 
the  future. 

to  the  trae  as  the  real,  and  the  real  as  Priesthood,  see  *  The  Temple  and  its  8er- 

that  which  has  become  outwardly  tnie.  vices/  ch.  iv.,  especially  pp.  75-77. 
I  do  not  quite  understand— and,  80  far  as  *  Only  those   unacquainte<l  with   the 

I  onderBtand  it,  I  do  not  agree  with,  the  judicial  procedure  of  iho  Sanhedrin  could 

view  of  CrnMr  (Bibl.  ThtH^l.  Lex.,  Engl.  imagine  that   there   had  been  a  regular 

ed.   p.  S6),  that  ^hXri9iv6s  is  related  to  meeting  and  decree   of    that    tribunal. 

kX^As  as  form  to  contents  or  substance.'  That  would    have    requinnl    a    formal 

The  distinction  between  the  Judajan  and  accusation,  witnesses,  cxiimination,  &c. 
the  Grecian  meaning  is  not  only  l)onu*  "  Canon  Wvitcirtt  marks,  that  the  wonl 

out  by  the  Book  of   Revelation  (which  here  usc<l(uird7»)  indicates  a  i)ersnnal  act, 


it  in  the  Juda>an  .sense),  but  by  wliile   another  word   {troptvofiau)    marks 

Boclas.  xlii.2  II.     In  the  LXX.  it  stands  a   purjxxse  or  mission,  and   yet   a   third 

tm  not  fewei  than  twelve  Hebrew  wonls.  wunl  (arc^X'^MaO  expresses  simple  separa- 

'  Ontheheadsandcliiel  oflicialsof  the  tion. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

'in  the  last,  THB  great  DAT  OF  THB  FBAST.' 

(St  John  vii.  37— viii.  11.) 

It  was  Hhe  last,  the  great  day  of  the  Feast/  and  Jesus  was  once 
more  in  the  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  Feast,  and  not,  as  most  modem  writers  suppose, 
its  Octave,  which,  in  Rabbinic  language,  was  regarded  as  '  a  festival 
by  itself/*  *  But  such  solemn  interest  attaches  to  the  Feast,  and  this 
occurrence  on  its  last  day,  that  we  must  try  to  realise  the  scene.  We 
have  here  the  only  Old  Testament  type  yet  unfulfilled;  the  only 
Jewish  festival  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  cycle  of  the  Christian 
year,*  just  because  it  points  forward  to  that  great,  yet  unfulfilled  hope 
of  the  Church  :  the  ingathering  of  Earth's  nations  to  the  Christ. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  corresponded  to  its  great  meaning. 
Not  only  did  all  the  priestly  families  minister  during  that  week,  but 
it  has  been  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  446  Priests,  with,  of  coarse,  a 
corresponding  number  of  Levites,  were  required  for  its  sacrificial 
worship.  In  general,  the  services  were  the  same  every  day,  except 
that  the  number  of  bullocks  offered  decreased  daily  fix)m  thirteen  on 
the  first,  to  seven  on  the  seventh  day.  Only  during  the  first  two, 
and  on  the  last  festive  day  (as  also  on  the  Octave  of  the  Feast),  was 
strict  Sabbatic  rest  enjoined.  On  the  intervening  half-holydays  (Choi 
huMoed),  although  no  new  labour  was  to  be  undertaken,  unless  in  the 
public  service,  the  ordinary  and  necessary  avocations  of  the  home 
and  of  life  were  carried  on,  and  especially  all  done  that  was  required 


>  Hence  the  benediction  said  at  the 
hfginHing  of  every  Feast  is  not  only  said 
on  the  first  of  that  of  Tabernacles,  but 
also  on  the  octave  of  it  (Sukk.  48  a). 
The  sacrifices  for  that  occasion  were  quite 
different  from  those  for  •  Tabernacles  ;  * 
the  *  booths  *  were  renn»vf  \ ;  -atmI  tho  pe- 
culiar rites  of  the  Feast  ot  l.il  i rnatk-s 
00  loD^  obterved.    This  is  distinctly 


stated  in  Snkk.  iv.  1,  and  the  diverging 
opinion  of  R.  Jehudah  on  this  and  another 
point  is  formally  rejected  in  Toe.  Sakk. 
iii.  16.  For  the  six  points  of  difference 
between  the  Feast  of  Tabemaolee  and  its 
Octave,  see  note  at  the  end  of  di.  viiL 

'  Bishop  y/inrirftryy  speaks  of  the  anni* 
versariesof  the  Mart}TS  as  pert-falfilnMOl 
of  the  typical  meaning  of  thai  WmtX, 
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ibr  the  festive  season.    But '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast/     CHAP, 
was  marked  by  special  observances.  VU 

Let  OS  suppose  ourselves  in  the  number  of  worshippers,  who  on  '      '"^^ 
*  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  are  leaving  their  *  booths '  at 
daybreak  to  take  part  in  the  service.     The  pilgrims  are  all  in  festive 
array.     In  his  right  hand  each  carries  what  is  called  the  Lulahh^^ 
which,  although  properly  meaning  *  a  branch,*  or  *  palm-branch,'  con- 
sisted of  a  myrtle  and  willow-branch  tied  together  with  a  palm-branch 
between  them.     This  was  supposed  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mand, Lev.  xxiii.  40.      '  The  fruit  (A.V.  *  boughs ')  of  the  goodly 
trees,*  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  of  Scripture,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  EUiTog^  the  so-called  Paradise-apple  (according  to  Ber.  R.  15,  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree),  a  species  of  citron.'    This  Ethrog  each  •  Targ.  on- 
worshipper  carries  in  his  left  hand.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  twniitJou. 
that  this  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  was  given  by  the  Rabbis  ;**  LeT.xxm."" 
|M*rliaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  in  Ant.  Sii  is 
controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  ^  y^^.  r. 

Thus  armed  with  Lulabh  in  their  right,  and  Ethrog  in  their  left  ^^S!"^ 
hands,  the  festive  multitude  would  divide  into  three  bands.     Some  Jj*^  ^ 
would  remain  in  the  Temple  to  attend  the  preparation  of  the  Morn- 
ing Sacrifice.   Another  band  would  go  in  procession  *  below  Jerusalem '  ^  •  sukk.  ir.  s 
to  a  place  called  Moza,  the  *  Kolonia '  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,**  which  *  Jw.  sokk. 

...  It.  I,  pt  64  i 

some  have  sought  to  identify  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Resurrection- 
Evening.*  At  Moza  they  cut  down  willow-branches,  with  which, 
amidst  the  blasts  of  the  Priests'  trumpets,  they  adorned  the  altar, 
forming  a  leafy  canopy  about  it.  Yet  a  third  company  were  taking 
part  in  a  still  more  interesting  service.  To  the  sound  of  music  a 
procession  started  from  the  Temple.  It  followed  a  Priest  who  bore  a 
golden  pitcher,  capable  of  holding  three  log.^  Onwards  it  passed, 
probably,  through  Ophel,  which  recent  investigations  have  shown  to 
have  been  covered  with  buildings  to  the  very  verge  of  Siloam,  down 
the  edge  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  where  it  merges  into  that  of  the 
Kedron.  To  this  day  terraces  mark  where  the  gardens,  watered  by 
the  living  spring,  extended  from  the  King's  Gardens  by  the  spring 
Bogel  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  Tyroj)(Don.  Here  was  the  so- 
called  *  Fountain-Gate,' and  still  within  the  City-wall  *  the  Pool  of 
Siloam/  the  overflow  of  which  fed  a  lower  pool.  As  already  stated, 
it  was  at  the  merging  of  the  Tyropoeon  into  the  Kedron  Valley,  iu 

>  Alio  ZmMka  and  Luleyhka.  p.  636,  note  3. 

t  jfoi  A  fall  diaooaBion  of  this  point,  see         *  nather  more  thun  two  pinta. 
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BOOK      the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jerusalem.     The  Pool  of  Siloam  was  fed 

IV        by  the  living  spring  farther  up  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Kedron 

'  Valley,  which  presently  bears  the  name  of  Hhe  Virgin's  Fountain/ 

but  represents  the  ancient  En-Rogel  and  Gihon.     Indeed,  the  very 

canal  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  inscription  of  the 

workmen   upon  it,  has  lately  been  excavated.^     Though  chiefly  of 

historical  interest,  a  sentence  may  be  added.     The  Pool  of  Siloam  is 

NS"iiL  15     ^'*^  same  as  *  the  King's  Pool '  of  Neh.  ii.  14.*     It  was  made  by  King 

Hezekiah,  in  order  both  to  divert  from  a  besieging  army  the  spring 

of  Gihon,  which  could  not  be  brought  within  the  City-wall,  and  yet 

xlx^To*'     ^  bring  its  waters  within  the  City.**     This  explains  the  origin  of 

s^»wing,«xx.    the  name  Siloam,  'sent ' — a  conduit*^— or  *  Siloah/  as  Josephus  calls 

•St  John      it.     Lastly,  we  remember  that  it  was  down  in  the  valley  at  Gihon  (or 

^^  j^j^    ^     En-Rogel),  that  Solomon  was  proclaimed,**  while  the  opposite  faction 

^^  held  revel,  and  would  have  made  Adonijah  king,  on  the  cMS  Zolieleth 

(the  modem  Zahweileh)  right  over  against  it,  not  a  hundred  yards 

•  1  Kings  i. 9  distant,®  where  they  must,  of  course,  have  distinctly  heard  the  sound 

of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  as  Solomon  was  pro- 

,  Ter.  41         claimed  king.' 

But  to  return.  When  the  Temple-procession  had  reached  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Priest  filled  his  golden  pitcher  from  its  waters.* 
Then  they  went  back  to  the  Temple,  so  timing  it,  that  they  should 
arrive  just  as  they  were  laying  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great 
•^^snkk.  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,^  towards  the  close  of  the  ordinary  Morning- 
Sacrifice  service.  A  threefold  blast  of  the  Priests'  trumpets  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  the  Priest,  as  he  entered  through  the  *  Wateivgate,'  * 
which  obtained  its  name  from  this  ceremony,  and  passed  straight 
into  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  Here  he  was  joined  by  another  Priest, 
who  carried  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  Priests  ascended 
*  the  rise '  of  the  altar,  and  turned  to  the  left.  There  were  two 
silver  funnels  here,  with  narrow  openings,  leading  down  to  the  base 
of  the  altar.  Into  that  at  the  east,  which  was  somewhat  wider,  the 
wine  was  i)oured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  into  the  western 
and  narrower  opt»ning,  the  people  shouting  to  the  Priest  to  raise  bis 
hand,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  poured  the  water  into  the  funneL 
For,  although  it  was  held,  that   the   water-pouring  was   an  ordi- 

*  Curiously,  in  that  paAsa^j^e  the  spring      had  been  provided  the  daj  before. 

of  the  river  is  designated  by  the  word  *  One  of  the  gates  that  opened  from 

Mota.  *  the  Terrace  *  on  the  loath  aide  of  tb« 

•  Exc4'pt  on  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  first  Temple, 
day  of  the  Feaat.     On  these  occasions  it 
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nance  instituted  by  Moses,  *  a  Halakhali  of  Moses  from  Sinai,*  *  this     CHAP, 
was  another  of  the  points  disputed  by  the  SadduceesJ     And,  indeed,        vn 
to  give  practical  effect  to  their  views,  the  High-Priest  Alexander  ^"|    ^TT" 
Janmeus  had  on  one  occasion  poured  the  water  on  the  ground,  when  *jj. « ;  sukt 
he  was  nearly  murdered,  and  in  the  riot,  that  ensued,  six  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  the  Temple.^  yS^AiitT'** 

>    Immediately  after  *  the  pouring  of  water,'  the  great  *  Hallel,'  con-  «»*•  i*. » 
aisting  of  Psalms  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  (inclusive),  was  chanted  antiphon- 
ally,  or  rather,  with  responses,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 
As  the  Levites  intoned  the  first  line   of  each  Psalm,  the  people 
repeated  it ;  while  to  each  of  the  other  lines  they  responded  by 
HdUelu  Yah  Q  Praise  ye  the  Lord ').     But  in  Psalm  cxviii.  the  people 
not  only  repeated  the  first  line,  *  O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,'  but  also 
these,  *  Othen,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah,'*^  *0  Lord,  send  now  •pa.oxtIU. 
prosperity  ; '  ^  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Psalm,  '  O  give  thanks  to  ,  ^,  ,, 
the  Lord.'     As  they  repeated  these  lines,  they  shook  towards  the 
altar  the  Lulahh  which  they  held  in  their  hands — as  if  with  this 
token  of  the  past  to  express  the  reality  and  cause  of  their  praise,  and 
to  remind  God  of  His  promises.     It  is  this  moment  which  should  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view. 

The  festive  morning-service  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  with  their  drink-offerings,  and  by  the 
Psalm  for  the  day,  which,  on  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,' 
was  Psalm  Ixxxii.  from  verse  5.®  *     The  Psalm  was,  of  course,  chanted,  •  sukk.  Ma 
as  always,  to  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  Y«d  b«chM. 
its  three  sections  the  Priests  blew  a  threefold  blast,  while  the  people  Temid. 
bowed  down  in  worship.     In  further  symbolism  of  this  Feast,  as  (ToLiii.  p. 
pointing  to  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  nations,  the  public  services 
closed  with  a  procession  round  the  Altar  by  the  Priests,  who  chanted 

*  O  then,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah  !  O  Jehovah,  send  now  pro- 
sperity.' '  But  on  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  this  proces-  'P*.cxviiL 
sion  of  Priests  made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  not  only  once,  but  seven 
times,  as  if  they  were  again  compassing,  but  now  with  j)rayer,  the 
Gentile  Jericho  which  barred  their  poss^vssion  of  the  promised  land. 
Hence  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  tjie  Feast  wjis  also  called  that  of 

*  the  Great  Ilosannah.'     As  the  ])eople  Itft  the  Temple,  they  saluted 

the  altar  with  words  of  thanks,'  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  « sakk.  it.  i 

■  On  the  other  hand,  R.  Akiba  main-  days  of  the  Feast,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 

tained^that  the  *  water- pouring'  was  pre-  tion  of  the  Feast  itself,  see  •  The  Temple 

•oribed  in  the  written  Law.  and  its  Services/  ch.  xiv. 

'  For  Ihe  Psalms  chanted  on  the  other 
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BOOK      they  shook  off  the  leaves  on  the  willow-branches  round  the  altar, 
IV        and  beat  their  palm-branches  to  pieces.*     On  the  same  afternoon  the 
^       '      '   *  booths'  were  dismantled,  and  the  Feast  ended.** 
e  We  can  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  part  of  the 

*a.«.8  services  of  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  *  If  any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink ! '  It 
must  have  been  with  special  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered  the 
central  part  of  the  service.*  Moreover,  all  would  understand  that 
His  words  must  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  rite  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  symbolical  of  His  outpouring.  The  forthpouring 
of  the  water  was  immediately  followed  by  the  chanting  of  the 
HcdleL  But  after  that  there  must  have  been  a  short  pause  to 
prepare  for  the  festive  sacrifices  (the  Musaph),  It  was  then, 
immediately  aft«r  the  symbolic  rite  of  water-pouring,  immediately 
after  the  people  had  responded  by  repeating  those  lines  from  Psalm 
cxviii. — given  thanks,  and  prayed  that  Jehovah  would  send  salvation 
and  prosperity,  and  had  shaken  their  LulaJjh  towards  the  altar,  thus 
praising  ^  with  heart,  and  mouth,  and  hands,'  and  then  silence  had 
fallen  upon  them — that  there  rose,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  Temple,  the  Voice  of  Jesus.  He  interrupted  not  the  services, 
for  they  had  for  the  moment  ceased  :  He  interpreted,  and  He  fulfilled 
them. 

Whether  we  realise  it  in  connection  with  the  deeplynstirring 
rites  just  concluded,  and  the  song  of  praise  that  had  scarcely  died 
out  of  the  air  ;  or  think  of  it  as  a  vast  step  in  advance  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  Manifestation,  the  scene  is  equally  wondrous.  But  yester- 
day they  had  been  divided  about  Him,  and  the  authorities  had  given 
directions  to  take  Him  ;  to-day  He  is  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but, 
at  the  close  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Feast,  asserting,  within 
the  hearing  of  all.  His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  all, 
and  the  true  Messiah  !  And  yet  there  is  neither  harshness  of  com- 
mand nor  violence  of  threat  in  His  proclamation.  It  is  the  King, 
imn^k,  gentle,  and  hn'ing ;  the  Messiah,  Who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reiMl,  Who  will  not  lift  up  His  Voice  in  tone  of  anger,  but 
8i)eak  in  acct^nts  of  loving,  cond(»scending  compassion.  Who  now 
bids,  whosoever  thirsteth,  come  unto  Him  and  drink.  And  so  the 
wortls  have  to  all  time  remained  the  call  of  Christ  to  all  that  thirst, 

'  I  mu8t  res|)oct fully  differ  from  Canon  •  water-pouring'  ha<l  taken  place  on  the 
Wrtlcott  (w\  lo<\)  wlicn  ho  rej^Tinls  it  as  day  when  our  Lonl  bo  pointed  totliaflll* 
a  duubtful  questiuu  whether  or  nut  the       tihneut  of  its  symbolical  meaniqg. 
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whence-  or  what-soever  their  need  and  longing  of  soul  may  be.     But,     CHAP, 
as  we  listen  to  these  words  as  originally  spoken,  we  feel  how  they        VC 
mark  that  Christ's  hour  was  indeed  coming :  the  preparation  past ;  ^"    '   ""* 
the  manifestation  in  the  present,  umnistakable,  urgent,  and  loving ; 
and  the  final  conflict  at  hand. 

Of  those  who  had  heard  Him,  none  but  must  have  understood 
that,  if  the  invitation  were  indeed  real,  and  Christ  the  fulfilment  of 
all,  then  the  promise  also  had  its  deepest  meaning,  that  he  who 
believed  on  Him  would  not  only  receive  the  promised  fulness  of  the 
Spirit,  but  give  it  forth  to  the  fertilising  of  the  barren  waste  around. 
It  was,  truly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture-promise,  not  of  one 
but  of  all :  that  in  Messianic  times  the  Nalhi,  ^  prophet,'  literally  the 
weller  forth,  viz.,  of  the  Divine,  should  not  be  one  or  another  select 
individual,  but  that  He  would  pour  out  on  all  His  handmaidens  and 
servants  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  moral  wilderness  of  this 
world  be  changed  into  a  fruitful  garden.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Targum  which  thus  paraphrases  Is.  xliv.  3 :  '  Behold, 
as  the  waters  are  poured  out  on  arid  ground  and  spread  over  the  dry 
soil,  so  will  I  give  the  Spirit  of  My  Holiness  on  thy  sons,  and  My 
blessing  on  thy  children's  children.'  What  was  new  to  them  was, 
that  all  this  was  treasured  up  in  the  Christ,  that  out  of  His  fulness 
men  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  And  yet  even  this  was  not 
quite  new.  For,  was  it  not  the  fulfilment  of  that  old  prophetic  cry : 
*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  up<m  Me :  therefore  has  He 
Messiahed  (anointed)  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  poor'? 
So  then,  it  was  nothing  new,  only  the  happy  fulfilment  of  the  old, 
when  He  thus  *  spake  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  who  believed 
on  Him  should  receive,'  not  then,  but  upon  His  Messianic  exaltation. 

And  so  we  scarcely  wonder  that  many,  on  hearing  Him,  said, 
though  not  with  that  heart-conviction  which  would  have  led  to 
self-surrender,  that  He  was  the  Prophet  promised  of  old,  even  the 
Christ,  while  others,  by  their  side,  regarding  Him  as  a  Galilean,  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  raised  the  ignorant  objection  that  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  since  the  latter  must  be  of  the  seed  of  David  and  come 
from  Bethlehem.  Nay,  such  was  the  anger  of  some  against  what 
they  regarded  a  dangerous  seducer  of  the  poor  people,  that  they 
would  fain  have  laid  violent  hands  on  Him.  But  amidst  aU  this, 
the  strongest  testimony  to  His  Person  and  Mission  remains  to  be 
told.  It  came,  as  so  often,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  least  have 
been  expected.  Those  Temple-officers,  whom  the  authorities  Lad 
commissioned  to  watch  an  oj)port  unity  for  seizing  Jesus,  came  back 
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BOOK  without  having  done  their  behest,  and  that,  when,  manifestly,  the 
P  scene  in  the  Temple  might  have  offered  the  desired  ground  for  His 
'  imprisonment.  To  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  they  could  only 
give  this  reply,  which  has  ever  since  remained  unquestionable  fact  of 
historj',  admitted  alike  by  friend  and  foe :  *  Never  man  so  spake  as 
this  man/  *  For,  as  all  spiritual  longing  and  all  upward  tending,  not 
only  of  men  but  even  of  systems,  consciously  or  unconsciously  tends 

^^john  towards  Christ,'  so  can  we  measure  and  judge  all  syst^^ms  by  this, 
which  no  sober  student  of  history-  will  gainsay,  that  no  man  or  Kvstem 
ever  so  spake. 

It  was  not  this  which  the  Pharisees  now  gainsaid,  but  rather  the 
obvious,  and,  we  may  add,  logical,  inference  from  it.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  that  it  alone  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  Jewish,  and  hence  Johannine,  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  harsh  sneer  :  *  Are  ye  also  led  astray  ? '  is  succeeded 
by  pointing  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  and  great,  who  with  one 
accord  were  rejecting  Jesus.  *  But  this  people  * — the  country-people 
(Am  ha-arez)^  the  ignorant,  unlettered  rabble — *  are  cursed.'  Suffi- 
cient has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  book  to  explain  alike 
the  Pharisaic  claim  of  authority  and  their  almost  unutterable  contempt 
of  the  unlettered.     So  far  did  the  latter  go,  that  it  would  refuse,  not 

» Pet.  49  6      Qj^jy  ^ji  family  connection  and  friendly  intercourse,**  but  even  the 

•  Babaa8  6  bread  of  charity,  to  the  unlettered;*^  nay,  that,  in  theory  at  least, 
«Pes.4»6      it  would  have  regarded  their  murder  as  no  sin,**  and  even  cut  them 

•  K^hnb.      off  from  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection.®  *     But  is  it  not  true,  that,  even 

in  our  days,  this  double  sneer,  rather  than  argument,  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  the  main  reason  of  the  disbelief  of  so  many :  Which  of  the 
learned  believe  on  Ilim?  but  the  ignorant  multitude  are  led  by 
superstition  to  ruin. 

There  was  one  standing  among  the  Temple-authorities,  whom  an 
uneasy  conscience  would  not  allow  to  remain  quite  silent.  It  was 
the  Sanhedrist  Nicodeinus,  still  a  night-disciple,  even  in  brightest 
noon-tide.  lie  could  not  hold  his  ]K»ace,  and  yet  he  dared  not  speak 
for  Christ.  So  he  made  compromise  of  both  by  taking  the  part  of, 
and  sp<'akin<jr  as,  a  rightt'ous,  rigid  Sanhedrist.  *  Does  our  liaw  judgi^ 
(f>rimoun(*e  st'utrnce  upon)  a  man,  except  it  first  hear  from  himself 
and  know  what  h«»  dot^th  ?  *  From  the  Rabbinic  point  of  view,  no 
sounder  judicial  wiving  could  have  Ihh'u  uttered.     Yet  such  common- 

•  >\ni<'tluT  or  not  \\\v  la-Ht  tljpM?  wohIm  '  For    fuUer    details    the    reader    I* 

are  Hpurious  i.s,  w>  far  ;ih  till?  si'n»«o  of  ilie  referred   to    WagemeiVi   Sola,   ppi  616- 

wonlH  i«  coiioTncd,  mattor  uf  coiinwni-  619. 
tWe  inditTi'reiictJ. 
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places  impose  not  on  any  cne,  nor  even  serve  any  good  purpose. 
It  helped  not  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  it  disguised  not  the  advocacy 
of  Nicodemus.  We  know  what  was  thought  of  Galilee  in  the 
Rabbinic  world.  *Art  thou  also  of  Galilee?  Search  and  see,  for 
out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.' 

And  so  ended  this  incident,  which,  to  all  concerned,  might  have 
been  so  fruitful  of  good.  Once  more  Nicodemus  was  left  alone,  as 
every  one  who  has  dared  and  yet  not  dared  for  Christ  is  after  all  such 
bootless  compromises;  alone — with  sore  heart,  stricken  conscience, 
and  a  great  longing.' 


CHAP, 
vn 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
BM  also  the  previoas  verse  (St.  John  vii. 
5S~viii.  11)  have  been  left  out  in  this 
History— although  with  gjeat  reluctance. 
By  thiji  it  IB  not  intended  to  characterise 
that  section  as  Apocryphal,  nor  indeed  to 
prononnoe  any  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  fome  such  occurrence.  For,  it  contains 
mach  which  we  instinctively  feel  to  bo 
like  {he  Master,  both  in  what  Christ  is 
represented  aa  saying  and  as  doing.  All 
that  we  reluctantly  feci  bound  to  main- 
tain is,  that  the  narrative  in  its  present 
form  did  luft  exist  in  the  Gospel  of 
8f.  John,  and,  indeed,  could  not  have 
existed.  For  a  summary  of  the  external 
e\'ideiice  against  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  the  passage,  I  would  refer  to 
Ganon  \VuUot($  Scie,  ad  loc.,  in  the 
*  Speaker's  Commentaiy.'  But  there  is 
alio  internal  evidence,  and,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  most  cogent,  against  its  authen- 
ticity—at any  rate,  in  its  present  form. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  utterly  un-.fowish. 
Aooordingly,  unbiassed  critics  wlio  are 
oooversaot  either  with  Jewish  legal  pro- 
oedare,  or  with  the  habits  and  vitnvs 
of  the  people  at  the  time,  would  fori 
obliged  to  reject  it,  even  if  the  external 
evidence  had  been  as  strong  in  its  favour 
as  it  is  for  its  rejection  Archdeacon 
Fkrrar  has.  indeed,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  this  narrative  some  of  his  most 
pictorial  pages.  But,  with  all  his  ability 
and  eloqaeooe,  his  references  to  Jewish 
law  and  observances  are  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  criticism.  To 
this  general  objection  to  their  correctness 
I  most  add  a  protest  against  the  views 
which  be  presents  of  the  moral  state  of 


Jewish  society  at  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  whatever  point  we 
view  this  narrative -the  accusers,  the 
witnesses,  the  public  examination,  the 
bringing  of  the  woman  to  Jesus,  or  the 
punishment  claimed- -it presents  insuper- 
able diificulties.  That  a  woman  taken  in 
the  act  of  adulterj*  should  have  been 
brought  before  Jesus  (and  ai'parently 
without  the  witnesses  to  her  crime) ;  that 
such  an  uttoriy  un-Jewish,  as  well  as  il- 
legal, procedure  should  have  been  that 
of  the  *  Scribes  and  Pharisees ' ;  that  such 
a  brejich  of  law,  and  of  what  Judaism 
would  regard  as  decency,  should  have 
been  perpetmte<l  to 'tempt'  Him ;  or  that 
the  Scribes  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  to  substitute  stoning  for  strangulation, 
as  the  punishment  of  adulter}' ;  lastly, 
that  f'is  scene  should  have  been  enacted 
in  the  Temple,  presents  a  veritable 
climax  of  impossibilities.  I  can  only 
express  surprise  that  Archdeacon  Farrnr 
should  have  suggested  that  the  *  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  had  grown  into  a  kind 
of  vintage-festival,  which  would  often 
degenerate  into  acts  of  licence  and  im- 
morality,' or  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  Israel  *  were  often  stained  * 
with  such  sins.  The  first  stJitement  is 
(luite  ungrounded  ;  and  as  for  the  secon<l, 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  charge  of  adulter}'  is  bn)ught  against 
a  Iljibhi  of  that  period.  The  (pioUitions 
in  Sepji**  I^t'ben  Jesu  (vol  v.  \\  18.3), 
which  Ari'.hdeaoon  yarrar  adduces,  are 
not  to  cases  in  point,  however  much, 
from  the  Cnristian  point  of  view,  we  may 
reprol>ate  the  conduct  of  the  Rabbis  there 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  Vin.      . 

TBACHINO    IN   THE  TEMPLE  ON   THE  OCTAVE   OF   THE   FEAST  OF   TABERNACLES. 

(St.  John  vui.  12-69.) 

BOOK  The  startling  teaching  on  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast/  was 
IV         not  the  only  one  delivered  at  that  season.     The  impression  left  on  the 

— • '  mind  is,  that  after  silencing,  as  they  thought,  Nicodemus,  the  leaders 

of  the  Pharisees  had  dispersed.*  The  Addresses  of  Jesus  which  fol- 
lowed must,  therefore,  have  been  delivered,  either  later  on  that  day, 
or,  what  on  every  account  seems  more  likely,  chiefly,  or  all,  on  the 
next  day,*  which  was  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  when  the  Temple  would 
be  once  more  thronged  by  worshippers. 

•  St. John  On  this  occasion  we  find  Christ,  first  in  *  The  Treasury,*'  and 
then  ^  in  some  unnamed  part  of  the  sacred  building,  in  all  probabi- 
lity one  of  the  *  Porches.'     Greater  freedom  could  be  here  enjoyed, 

since  these  *  Porches,*  which  enclosed  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense.  Discussions 
might  take  place,  in  which  not,  as  in  *  the  Treasury,'  only  *  the  Phari- 

•  rer.  18        sees,' '^  but  the  people  generally,  might  propound  questions,  answer, 

or  assent.  Again,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  the  present  narra- 
tive, since  the  Porches  opened  upon  the  Court,  the  Jews  might  there 
pick  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  (which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  part  of  the  Sanctuary  itself),  while,  lastly,  Jesus  might  easily 
pass  out  of  the  Tt*mple  in  the  crowd  that  moved  through  the  PorcheB 
to  the  outer  gates.^ 

I  This,  nlthou^'h  St.  . Toll n  vii.  53  must  World.*    The  wdXiw of  w.  12 and  21  mtmm 

hi' vryrXvil  as  spurious.     Hut  the  whole  in  each  cimi' to  inrlicatc  a  fresh  period  of 

rniiti'xt  semis  to  imply,  that  for  the  pre-  time.     lU'sides,  we  am  .scarcely  mippote 

heiit  the  auditory  of  .ffsus  had  disperse<l.  that  all  from  vii.  37  to  \'iii.  69  had  talMO 

'  It  is.  however,  not  tiiilikely  that  the  plnre  the  same  day.    For  this  and  other 

finst  a<Mnss  (w.  12  I'.M  may  have  Uen  annmient  son  the  point,  see  ZtitfAa^  ToL  U. 

<lelivere<i  on  tlu-  aftenuHin  of  the  '  La.»^t  pp.  270-281. 

Day  of  the  Fea>t.'  wIm'ii  the  cessation  of  "  The  la«t  clauses  of  ver.  59,  'goil^ 

prefiarations  for  the  Temple-illumination  through  the  midst  of  them  went  His  wi^, 

m;iy  Imvc  ^ivcn  the  outwanl  occasion  for  and  so  passed  by/  mast  be  n"iltt<)d  M 

the   worda :    *  1   am    the   Light  of    the  spurious. 
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But  the  narrative  first  transports  us  into  *  the  Treasury,'  where     CHAP, 
'the  Pharisees  ' — or  leaders — would  alone  venture  to  speak.   It  ought       vni 
to  be  specially  marked,  that  if  they  laid  not  hands  on  Jesus  when  He   '      '     ' 
dared  to  teach  in  this  sacred  locality,  and  that  such  unwelcome  doc- 
trine. His  immunity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  appointment  of 
Grod :  *  because  His  hour  had  not  yet  come.'  •   An  archaeological  ques-  •  rev,  jo 
tion  may  here  be  raited  as  to  the  exact  localisation  of  *  the  Treasury,' 
whether  it  was  the  colonnade  around  *  the  Court  of  the  Women,'  in 
which   the   receptacles   for   charitable    contributions — the   so-called 
Shopliaroth,  or  *  trumpets' — were  placed,**  or  one  of  the  two  *  cham-  *8*i«i*»-^<- 
hers  *  in  which,  respectively,  secret  gifts  *  and  votive  offerings  *  were 
deposited.*'^     The  former  seems  the  most  likely.     In  any  case,  it  jsb«iti.v 
would  be  within  *  the  Court  of  the  Women,'  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  the  worshippers,  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  most  generally 
attended  part  of  the  Sanctuary.*    Here,  in  the  hearing  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  took  place  the  first  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  the 
Pharisees. 

It  opened  with  what  probably  was  an  allusion  alike  to  one  of  the 
great  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  its  symbolic  mean- 
ing, and  to  an  express  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Rabbis.  As  the 
Mi^hnfth  states:  On  the  first,**  or,  as  the  Talmud  would  have  it,*  *sukk.T.« 
on  every  night*  of  the  festive  week,  Hhe  Court  of  the  AVomen '  M6;'sakk[ 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  night  spent  in  the  demonstra- 
tions already  described.  This  was  called  '  the  joy  of  the  feast.'  Tliis 
*  festive  joy,'  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  hope  of  earth's  great  harvest-joy  in  the  conversion  of  the 
l|eathen  world,  and  so  pointed  to  *  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'  In 
connection  with  this  we  mark,  that  the  term  *  light '  was  specially 

*  The  so-called  *  chamber  of  the  Women  and  the  inner  court.'  It  was  in 
silent*  (^Ckaskaim),  Sheqal.  v.  6.  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Court  uf 

•  The  *  chamber  of  the  vessels'  (A>-  the  Priests — and  hence  at  a  considerable 
Um).  It  was  probably  over,  or  in  this  distance  from  the  Court  of  the  Women. 
chiunber  that  A^prippa  hung  up  the  golden  But — not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
memorial-chaln  of  his  captivity  {Jos,  that  the  Sanhedrin  no  longer  met  in  that 
Antiq.  xix.  6.  1).  Chamber-  even   if  it   ha<l  been   nearer, 

■  Comp.  generally  •  The  Temple  and  its  Christ's  teaching  in  the  Treasury  could 

Serrioes,*  pp.  26,  27.  not  (at  any  period)   *  have  been  within 

«  The  •  Court  of  the  Women  *  (yvtftu-  earshot  of  the  Sanhedrin,'  since  it  would 

Mmt^s,  Jo§,  Jew.  War  v.  5.  3  ;  comp.  also  not  sit  on  that  day. 
▼.  6.  8),  so  called,  because  women  could  *  Although  Kabbi  Joshua  tells  (in  the 

not  penetrate  further.    It  was  the  real  Talmud),  that  during  all  the  nights   of 

Coart  of  the  Sanctuary.     Here  Jeremiah  the   festive   week  they   did  *  not   taste 

abo  taught  (six.  14;   xxvi.  2).     Rut  it  sleep,'  this  seems  scarcely  credible,  and 

is  not  correct  to  stat^  (  WeKtcoit),  that  the  statement  of  the  Mishnah  is  the  more 

the  (}oancil  Chamber  of   the  Siinhe<lrin  lational.  3/atiit<7/it//^«,  however,  adopts  the 

LOmtUk)  was '  between  the  Court  of  tlie  view  of  the  Talmud  (Ililch.  Lul.  viii.  12). 
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BOOK      applied   to   the   Messiah.      In   a  very  interesting  passage   of  the 

IV        Midrash  *  we  are  told,  that,  while  commonly  windows  were  made  wide 

^"TT"^    within  and  narrow  without,  it  was  the  opposite  in  the  Temple  of 

•  BeniUb.  II.  '       .  *^*  / 

I*,  ed.  Solomon,  because  the  light  issuing  from  the  Sanctuary  was  to  lignteu 

p.63fl,'»       tliat  which  Was  without.     This  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  devout 

•»st.Lnkeii.  old  Simcou  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,^  as  *a  light  to  lighten  the 

Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.'     The  Midrash  further 

explains,  that,  if  the  light  in  the  Sanctuary  was  to  be  always  burning 

before  Jehovah,  the  reason  was,  not  that  He  needed  such  light,  but 

that  He  honoured  Israel  with  this  as  a  symbolic  command.      In 

Messianic  times  God  would,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  meaning 

of  this  rite,  *  kindle  for  them  the  Great  Light,*  and  the  nations  of 

the  world  would  point  to  them,  who  had  lit  the  light  for  Him  Who 

lightened  the  whole  world.     But  even  this  is  not  all.     The  Rabbis 

speak  of  the  original  light  in  which  God  had  wrapped  Himself  as  in 

»Ber.  K.  8     a  garment,*'  and  which  could  not  shine  by  day,  because  it  would  have 

dimmed  the  light  of  the  sun.    From  this  light  that  of  the  sun,  moon, 

•  Bemi.ib.  R,  aud  stars  had  been  kindled.**     It  was  now  reserved  under  the  throne 

•  Yaik.on  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Messiah,*  in  Whose  days  it  would  shine  forth  one© 
u.ix.  more.  Lastly,  we  ouffht  to  refer  to  a  passacre  in  another  Midrash,' 
16,  o«i.  where,  alter  a  remarkable  discussion  on  such  names  of  the  Messiah 
•4.1,6    *      as   *  the   Lord  our   Righteousness,'  *  the   Branch,'  *  the  Comforter/ 

*  Sliiloh,'  '  Compassion,'  His  Birth  is  connected  with  the  destruction, 
and  His  n»turn  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.'  But  in  that 
very  ])assage  the  Messiah  is  also  specially  designated  as  the 
MnDaii.ii.  *  Kniiglitener,'  the  words:*  *  the  light  dwelleth  with  Him/  being 
api)!!*^!  to  Him. 

What  has  just  been  stated  shows,  that  the  Messianic  hope  of  the 

•  8t.Lukrii.  a«rt'd  Simeon**  most  truly  expressed  the  Messianic  thoughts  of  the 

tiini\  It  also  proves,  that  the  l^harisees  could  not  have  mistaken 
the  Mrssiaiiic  meaning'  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  their  reference  to 
the  past  festivity  :  *  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.'  This  circumstance 
is  itst'lf  t'vi(l«!itial  as  n'<jrards  this  Discourse  of  Christ,  the  truth  of 
this  narriitive,  and  even  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Hut,  indtH'd,  tlie  whole  A(ldrt\ss,  the  argumentation  with  the  I%art- 
sivs  whicli  follows,  as  well  as  the  subse<|uent  Discourse  to,  and 
argumentatiou  with,  the  Jews,  are  p(Hiuliarly  Jewish  in  their  form  of 
reasoninjr.  Sul»tiintijilly,  these  Discourses  are  a  continuation  of 
those  pn»vious!y  delivered  at  this  Ft*ast.     But  they  carry  the  ar^- 

'  Tho  p:i>sa.;<'  i^  •'Ih*  ciT  tlit>  iiuM  ri>m;irkablc%  ua  regards  the  MeariAnk)  Tiewtof  tlM 
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ment  one  important  step  both  backwards  and  forwards.  The  situjv-  CHAP, 
tion  had  now  become  quite  clear,  and  neither  party  cared  to  conceal  vui 
it.  What  Jesus  had  gradually  communicated  to  the  disciples,  who  - — • — -^ 
were  so  unwilling  to  receive  it,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
were  compassing  the  Death  of  Jesus.  This  underlies  all  His  Words. 
And  He  sought  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  not  by  appealing  to 
their  pity  nor  to  any  lower  motive,  but  by  claiming  as  His  right  that, 
for  which  they  would  condemn  Him.  He  was  the  Sent  of  God,  the 
Messiah ;  although,  to  know  Him  and  His  Mission,  it  needed  moral 
kinship  with  Him  that  had  sent  Him.  But  this  led  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  It  needed  moral  kinship  with  God :  did  Israel,  as  such, 
poflsess  it  ?  Tliey  did  not ;  nay,  no  man  possessed  it,  till  given  him 
of  God.  This  was  not  exactly  new  in  these  Discourses  of  Christ,  but 
it  was  now  far  more  clearly  stated  and  developed,  and  in  that  sense 
new. 

We  also  are  too  apt  to  overlook  this  teaching  of  Christ — perhaps 
have  overlooked  it.  It  is  concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole 
nature  by  sin,  and  hence  the  need  of  God-teaching,  if  we  are  to 
receive  the  Christ,  or  understand  His  doctrine.  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit ; 
wherefore,  *  marvel  not  that  I  said,  Ye  must  be  born  again.'  That 
bad  been  Christ's  initial  teaching  to  Nicodemus,  and  it  became,  with 
growing  emphasis.  His  final  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  Israel.  It  is 
not  St.  Paul  who  first  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  our  entire  moral 
ruin:  he  had  learned  it  from  the  Christ.  It  forms  the  very  basis 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  need  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  the  rationale  of  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  do.  The  Priest- 
hood and  the  Sacrificial  Work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  higher  aspect 
of  His  Prophetic  Ofiice,  and  the  true  meaning  of  His  Kingship,  as 
not  of  this  world,  are  based  upon  it.  Very  markedly,  it  constitutes 
the  starting-point  in  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Synagogue  and  Christ — we  might  say,  to  all  time  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  teachers  of  Israel  knew  not,  nor 
believed  in  the  total  corruption  of  man — Jew  as  well  as  Gentile — 
and,  therefore,  felt  not  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  They  could  not 
understand  it,  how  *  Except  a  man ' — at  least  a  Jew — were  '  bom 
again,'  and,  *from  above,'  he  could  not  enter,  nor  even  see,  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  understood  not  their  own  Bible :  the  story 
of  the  Fall — not  Moses  and  the  Prophets;  and  how  could  they 
understand  Christ?   they  believed  not  them,  and  how  could  they 
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BOOK      believe  Him  ?     And  yet,  from  this  point  of  view,  but  only  from  this, 
IV        does  all  seem  clear:   the  Incarnation,  the  History  of  the  Tempta- 

"^  '  ^  tion  and  Victory  in  the  Wilderness,  and  even  the  Cross.  Only  he 
who  has,  in  some  measure,  himself  felt  the  agony  of  the  first  garden, 
can  understand  that  of  the  second  garden.  Had  they  understood, 
by  that  personal  experience  which  we  must  all  have  of  it,  the  Proto- 
Evangel  of  the  great  contest,  and  of  the  great  conquest  by  suffering, 
they  would  have  followed  its  lines  to  their  final  goal  in  the  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  all.  And  so,  here  also,  were  the  words  of  Christ 
true,  that  it  needed  heavenly  teaching,  and  kinship  to  the  Divine,  tc 
understand  His  doctrine. 

This  underlies,  and  is  the  main  object  of  these  Discourses  of 
Christ.  As  a  corollary  He  would  teach,  that  Satan  was  not  a  merely 
malicious,  impish  being,  working  outward  destruction,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  power  of  evil  which  held  us  all — not  the  Gentile  world 
only,  but  even  the  most  favoured,  learned,  and  exalted  among  the  Jews. 
Of  this  power  Satan  was  the  concentration  and  impersonation ;  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  '  darkness.*  This  opens  up  the  reasoning  of 
Christ,  alike  as  expressed  and  implied.  He  presented  Himself  to 
them  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  It 
resulted,  that  only  in  following  Him  would  a  man  *  not  walk  in  the 
darkness,' '  but  have  the  light — and  that,  be  it  marked,  not  the 

•Bt  J«hn      light  of  knowledge,  but  of  life.'     On  the  other  hand,  it  abo  followed, 

^"*'^*  that  all,  who  were  not  within  this  light,  were  in  darkness  and  in 

death. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  moral  in  His  hearers.  The  Pharisees 
sought  to  turn  it  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the  external  and  visible. 
They  asked  for  some  witness,  or  palpable  evidence,  of  what  they  called 

»fv.it  His  testimony  about  Himself,**  well  knowing  that  such  could  only  be 
through  some  external,  visible,  miraculous  manifestation,  just  as  they 
had  formerly  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  The  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  Evangelic  histor}',  is  full  of  what  men  ordinarily,  and 
often  thoughtlessly,  call  the  miraculous.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
miraculous  would  have  become  the  magical,  which  it  never  is. 
If  Christ  had  yielded  to  their  appeal,  and  transferred  the  question 
from  the  moral  to  the  coarsely  external  sphere.  He  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Incarnation,  Temptation,  and  Cross,  the 
Messiah-Saviour.  It  would  have  been,  to  un-Messiah  the  Messiah  of 
the  Gospel,  for  it  was  only,  in  another  form,  a  repetition  of  the  Temp- 
tation. A  miracle  or  sign  would  at  that  moment  have  been  a  xuoral 
'  Mark  here  the  definite  article. 
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anachronism — as  much  as  any  miracle  would  be  in  our  days,'  when  CHAP, 

the  Christ  makes  His  appeal  to  the  moral,  and  is  met  by  a  demand  Vin 

for  the  exteraaT  and  material  evidence  of  His  Witness.  '     ^ 


The  interruption  of  the  Pharisees  •  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  and 


•  St.  John 
Tilt  18 


SO  was  their  objection.  It  had  to  be  met,  and  that  in  the  Jewish 
form '  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  while  the  Christ  must  at  the  same 
time  continue  His  fonner  teaching  to  tbem  concerning  God  and 
their  own  distance  from  Him.  Their  objection  had  proceeded  on 
this  fundamental  judicial  principle — *  A  person  is  not  accredited 
about  himself.'**  Harsh  and  unjust  as  this  principle  sometimes  was,'  u.» 
it  evidently  applied  only  in  judicial  cases,  and  hence  implied  that 
these  Pharisees  sat  in  judgment  on  Him  as  one  suspected,  and 
charged  with  guilt.  The  reply  of  Jesus  was  plain.  Even  if  His 
testimony  about  Himself  were  unsupported,  it  would  still  be  true, 
and  He  was  competent  to  bear  it,  for  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whence  He  came  and  whither  He  went — His  own  part  in  this 
Mission,  and  its  goal,  as  well  as  God's — whereas  they  knew*  not 
either."  But,  more  than  this:  their  demand  for  a  witness  had  pro-  ^u**° 
ceeded  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  judges,  and  He  the 
panel — a  relation  which  only  arose  from  their  judging  after  the  flesh. 
Spiritual  judgment  upon  that  which  was  within  bt*longed  only  to 
Him,  that  searcheth  all  secrets.  Christ,  while  on  earth,  judged  no 
man ;  and,  even  if  He  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  did  it 
not  alone,  but  with,  and  as  the  llepresentative  of,  the  Father.  Hence, 
Buch  judgment  would  be  true.**  But,  as  for  their  main  charge,  was  it  *  ^-  **•  *• 
either  true,  or  good  in  law  ?  In  accordance  with  the  Law  of  God, 
there  were  two  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  His  Mission :  His  own,  and 
the  frequently-shown  attestation  of  His  Father.  And,  if  it  were 
objected  that  a  man  could  not  bear  witness  in  his  own  cause,  the  sam© 
Rabbinic  canon  laid  it  down,  that  this  only  applied  if  liis  testimony 
stood  alone.  But,  if  it  were  corroborated  (even  in  a  matter  of 
greatest  delicacy),*  although  by  only  one  male  or  female  slave — who 
ordinarily  were  unfit  for  testimony — it  would  be  credited. 

•  It  U    sabstantially  the    same    evi-  Gospel. 
denoe  which  is  demanded  by  the  nega-  ■  Thus  tlie  testimony  of  a  man,  that 

live  physicists  of  our  days.    Nor  can  during  the  heathen  occupancy  of  Jeru- 

I  imagine  a   more  thorough   misunder-  saloni  his  wife  had  never  left  him,  was 

standing  of  the  cliaracter  and  teaching  of  not  allowed,  and  the  husband  forbidden 

ChiistiMiity  than,  for  example,  the  pro-  his  vntc  (Kethub.  ii.  9). 
poflftl  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  by  *  Not,  as  in  the  A.V  ,  •  tell.* 

ftsking  for  the  recovery  of  those  in  a  *  Kethub.  ii.   9.    Such  solitary  tosti- 

boipitjd-ward  I      This    would   represent  mony  only  when   favourable,  not   wht-n 

beathenism,  not  Christianity.  a<l  verse.    On  the  law  of  t<'stim(>ny  giMie- 

«  We  mark  here  again  the  evidence  rally,  comp.  StuiUchutZy  Mos.  Uwht,  pp. 

cC  tlie  Jewiih  aathorahip  of  the  Fourth  604,  605. 
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BOOK  The  reasoning  of  Christ,  without  for  a  moment  quitting  the  higher 

IV  ground  of  His  t<eaching,  was  quite  unanswerable  from  the  Jewish  stand 
point.  The  Pharisees  felt  it,  and,  though  well  knowing  to  Whom 
He  referred,  tried  to  evade  it  by  the  sneer — where  (not  Who)  His 
Father  was  ?  This  gave  occasion  for  Christ  to  return  to  the  main 
subject  of  His  Address,  that  the  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  Him 
was,  that  they  knew  not  the  Father,  and,  in  turn,  that  only  acknow- 

•  «.  John      ledgment  of  Him  would  bring  true  knowledge  of  the  Father.' 

Such  words  would  only  ripen  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  the  murder- 
ous resolve  against  Jesus.  Yet,  not  till  His^  not  their,  hour  had  come ! 
Presently,  we  find  Him  again,  now  in  one  of  the  Porches — probably 
that  of  Solomon — teaching,  this  time,  '  the  Jews.*  We  imagine  they 
were  chiefly,  if  not  all,  Juda?ans — perhaps  Jerusalemites,  aware  of 
the  murderous  intent  of  their  leaders — not  His  own  Galileans,  whom 
He  addressed.  It  was  in  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before — 
alike  of  what  He  had  said  to  them,  and  of  what  they  felt  towards 
Him.  The  words  are  intensely  sad — Christ's  farewell  to  His  rebel- 
lious people.  His  tear-words  over  lost  Israel ;  abrupt  also,  as  if  they 
were  torn  sentences,  or,  else,  headings  for  special  discourses :  *  I  go  My 
way ' — *  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  in  your  sin  '  shall  ye  die ' — *  Whither 
I  go,  ye  cannot  come ! '  And  is  it  not  all  most  true  ?  These  many 
centuries  has  Israel  sought  its  Christ,  and  perished  in  its  great  sin  of 
rejecting  llim;  and  whither  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  tended,  the 
S}Tiagogue  and  Judaism  can  never  come.  They  thought  that  He 
spoke  of  His  dying,  and  not,  as  He  did,  of  that  which  came  after  it. 
But,  liow  could  His  dying  establish  such  separation  between  them? 

•^  Jk>hii  rj^jy  ^vj^g  ^)i^  next  question  which  rose  in  their  minds.**  Would  there 
be  anything  so  peculiar  about  His  dying,  or,  did  His  expression  about 
gohuj  indicate  a  purpose  of  taking  away  His  Own  life  ?* 

It  was  this  misunderstanding  which  Jesus  briefly  but  empha- 
tically corrected  by  telling  them,  that  the  ground  of  their  separation 
was  the  diflference  of  their  nature :  they  were  from  beneath,  He  from 
above ;  they  of  this  world.  He  not  of  this  world.     Hence  they  could 

»  Not  •  sins/  IIS  in  the  A.V.  6),  bnt  ansapported  by  any  Babbinio 
'  (icncniUy  tins  is  un<lcrstood  as  statements.  The  Rabbinic  definittOQ — 
referring?  to  the  siipiK)sefl  Jewish  belief,  or  rather  limitation- -of  what  ooDStitiitea 
that  suicides  (K-cupiifl  the  lowest  pLice  suicide  is  remarkable.  Thus,  neither 
in  (t<»'«'nna.  But  .1  irlnnce  at  the  context  JSaul,  nor  Ahitophel,  nor  Zimri,  are  re- 
must  convince  that  the  Jews  could  not  parded  as  suicides,  becans^  they  did  it 
luivo  under.4to(Hl  Christ  as  meaning,  that  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
He  would  be  sejwirate*!  fn>m  them  by  enemies.  For  premeditated,  real  suicide 
bein);  sent  to  tbo  lowest  nchmna.  the  puni.shment  is  left  with  God.  Roma 
lk»si<lrs,  this  sui»|M)sf'd  i»uni>lmM'nt  of  difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  burial  of 
suicides  is  only  «l»'rive<l  from  a  rhetorical  such,  yet  not  such  as  to  put  the  sorriyon 
patwago   in    Joujfhus  (Jew.  War  iii.   8.  to  ^hame. 
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not  come  where  He  would  be,  since  they  must  die  in  their  sin,  as     CHAP. 
He  had  told  them—'  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am.'  •  VIII 

The  words  were  intentionally  mysteriously  spoken,  as  to  a  Jewish 
audit  nee.  Believe  not  that  'i'hoii  art !  But  *  Who  art  Thou  ?  * 
Whether  or  not  the  words  >vero  spoken  in  scorn,  their  question  con- 
demned themselves.  In  His  broken  sentence,  Jesus  had  tried  them 
— to  see  how  they  would  complete  it.  Then  it  was  so  !  All  this  time 
they  had  not  yet  learned  Who  He  was ;  had  not  even  a  conviction 
on  that  point,  either  for  or  against  Him,  but  were  ready  to  be 
swayed  bj  their  leaders  !  '  Who  I  am  ?  ' — am  I  not  telling  you  it 
even  from  the  beginning;  has  My  testimony  by  word  or  deed  ever 
swerved  on  this  point  ?  I  am  what  all  along,  from  the  beginning,  I 
tell  you.'  Then,  putting  aside  this  interruption,  He  resumed  His 
argument.**  Many  other  things  had  He  to  say  aiid  to  judge  concern-  »  tt.  m,  le 
ing  them,  besides  the  bitter  truth  of  their  perishing  if  they  believed 
not  that  it  was  He — but  He  that  had  sent  Him  was  true,  and  He 
must  ever  speak  into  the  world  the  message  which  He  had  received. 
When  Christ  referred  to  it  as  that  which  *  He  heard  from  Him,'*^  He  'Ter  m 
evidently  wished  thereby  to  emphasise  the  ftict  of  His  Jlission  from 
God,  as  constituting  His  claim  on  their  obedience  of  faith.  But  it 
was  this  very  point  which,  even  at  that  moment,  they  were  not 
understanding.'  And  they  would  only  learn  it,  not  by  His  Words,  *Ter.  jt 
but  by  the  event,  when  they  had  '  lifted  Him  up,'  as  they  thought,  to 
the  Cross,  but  renlly  on  the  way  to  His  Glorj'.*®     Tlien  would  they  •rer.M 

'  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  Crucifixion,  and  tlmt  they  who  heard  it 

into  a  critical  analysis  or  vindication  of  rather  imagined  it  to  refer  t/)  His  Kxalta- 

the  rendering  of  this  much  controverted  tion.     There   is   a   curiously  illustrative 

|]M«g«    adopted    in    the     text.      The  passjige  here  (in  resiijtn  li.  10),  when  a 

method  followe<l  has  been  to  retranslate  king,  liaving  given  orders  that  the  head 

literaUy  Into  H«Kro\v  :  of  his  son  should  Ik;  •  lifted  up '  (nx  ^KC 

X^hvt  *mm  OaCr  Kin  nSnnO  IK^I),  that  it  sl.ould  he  hanged  up  (^^n 

*M.*       t  vx  1.          J      J    •.!        .rr    u     •  IC'KI  nX).i«<*xh()rted  bv  the  tutor  to  sT«ire 

!J.K  ""S^i^*  rendered  either    To  begin  \,^^^  ^.^,  j^^^  Mncmeginc^'ionlv  begotten.. 

!!?^7:5f  ^^^^n'^^w  r"i'    ?'i^""»       On  the  kings  nplvingt  at  hJ was  bound 
the   beginning  He  that  I  also  teU  you.»      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    »^;  ^^^^  ^         j,^^,  ^„^,,^ 

I  |«;efer  the  latter,  and  its  meanmg  seems      ^^^^^^  ^        .„^j^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^.^^^ 
«ab«taiitU^ly  that  of  our  A.V.  ^.^^^  means  lifting  up  in  the  sense  of 

\  ^*  ^''''  ffo'T"*!,"^^^  ^  .??;^  exalting,  as  well  as  of  executing.     But, 

out  (8t  JohD  xii   32)    the  term  Miftmg  tesj^es  the  verb  yana.  there  is  also  tl.; 

^     indades  both   the  death   and    the  verb  ^^«y;A /np|V  which  in  the  Aramaic 

f^lory.     If  we  ask  ourselves  what  corre-  ^  ^    V  •' -  /' 

uponding   Hebrew   word,  including  the  and  in  the  Syriac  is  used  both  for  lifting 

amwM  mAlu»  a«  weU  as  the  tennu  bonus,  up  and  for  hanging— .Kpecitically  for  cruci- 

would  have   been  used,  the   verb  A'a»a  tying;  and,  lastly,  the  verb  Tcht  (^^r\  or 

Caon)  naturally  occurs  (comp.  Gen.  xl.  i    .      ...                     ..i     ^    *^  i  *    * 

irwith  ver.  18).    For  we  suppose,  that  ^m  ^^^^^  "'^"'^  "^  *^^^  ^"^^  ^'^"^  ^^ 

the   word   iicctl   by  Christ  at  this  early  lift  up,  and  secondarily  to  haT:ir'r  »Tnrify 

|iart    of    His   Ministry   could   not   have  (see  /v»ry,  Targum.  Worterb.  ii.  i»  yM^  a 

"    Involved  it  prediction  of  His  and  by    If  this   latter  verb  was   used. 
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perceive  the  meaning  of  the  designation  He  had  given  of  Himself, 
and  the  claim  founded  on  it ' :  *  Then  shall  ye  perceive  that  I  am.' 
Meantime :  *  And  of  Myself  do  I  nothing,  but  as  the  *  Father  taught 
Me,  these  things  do  I  speak.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me.  He  • 
hath  not  left  Me  alone,  because  what  pleases  Him  I  do  always.' 

If  the  Jews  failed  to  understand  the  expression  *  lifting  up,'  which 
might  mean  His  Exaltation,  though  it  did  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
His  Cross,  there  was  that  in  His  Appeal  to  His  Words  and  Deeds  as 
bearing  witness  to  His  Mission  and  to  the  Divine  Help  and  Presence 
in  it,  which  by  its  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  reality,  found  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many.  Instinctively  they  felt  and  believed  that 
His  Af  ission  must  be  Divine.  Whether  or  not  this  found  articulate 
expression,  Jesus  now  addressed  Himself  to  those  who  thus  far — at 
least  for  the  moment — believed  on  Him.  They  were  at  the  crisis  of 
their  spiritual  history,  and  He  must  press  home  on  them  what  He 
had  sought  to  teach  at  the  first.  By  nature  far  from  Him,  they 
were  bondsmen.  Only  if  they  abode  in  His  Word  would  they  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  make  them  fi-ee.  The  result  of  this 
knowledge  would  be  moral,  and  hence  that  knowledge  consisted  not 
in  merely  believing  on  Him,  but  in  making  His  Word  and  teaching 
their  dwelling — abiding  in  it.**  But  it  was  this  very  moral  applica- 
tion which  they  resisted.  In  this  also  Jesus  had  used  their  own 
forms  of  thinking  and  teaching,  only  in  a  much  higher  sense.  For 
their  own  tradition  had  it,  that  he  only  was  free  who  laboured  in  the 
study  of  the  Law.*^  Yet  the  liberty  of  which  He  spoke  came  not  through 
study  of  the  Law,'  but  from  abiding  in  the  Word  of  Jesus.  But  it  was 
this  very  thing  which  they  resisted.  And  so  they  ignored  the  spiritual, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  national,  application  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
As  this  is  once  more  evidential  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  this 
Gospel,  so  also  the  characteristically  Jewish  boast,  that  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  they  had  never  been,  and  never  could  be,  in  real  servi- 
tude. It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  descent  from  Abraham.  Suffice  here  the  almost  fun- 
damental principle:  *  All  Israel  are  the  children  of  Kings,**  and  its 
application  even  to  common  life,  that  as  '  the  children  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  even  Solomon's  feast  could  be  too  good  for  them.'  • 

tlien  the  Jewish  expression  Taluy,  which 
is  still  opprobriously  given  to  Je»uj<,  would 
after  all  reprcjient  the  original  thsigna- 
tion  by  which  He  dcscriUxl  His  own 
thatli  as  the  '  lifted-up  One.' 

*  Not  *  ni>','  as  in  A.V. 

'  A  new  ttcutcuce ;  and  *  He,'  not  *  the 


Father/  as  in  the  A.V. 

>  With  reference  to  Bxod.  TXitt.  16,  a 
play  being  made  on  the  word  CkmnUk 
(*  graven ')  which  is  interpreted  Chevr^itk 
(Mil)erty*).  The  passage  quoted  by 
Wunwhe  (Baba  Met8.85  ^)  is  noi  appli- 
cable. 
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Not  so,  however,  would,  the  Lord  allow  them  to  pass  it  by.     He      CHAP, 
pointed  them  to  another  servitude  which  they  knew  not,  that  of  sin,'       VUI 
and,  entering  at  the  same  time  also  on  their  own  ideas.  He  told  them  .g^jj^j^j 
that  continuance  in  this  servitude  would  also  lead  to  national  bond-  ^^  ** 
age  and  rejection :    *  For  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for 
ever/  *      On  the  other  hand,  the  Son  abode  there  for  ever ;  whom 
He   made  free  by  adoption  into  His  Family,  they  would  be   free 
in  reality  and  essentially.^ '     Then,  for  their  very  dulness.  He  would  *▼«•*« 
turn  to   their   favourite   conceit  of  being   Abraham's   seed.     There 
was,  indeed,  an  obvious  sense  in  which,  by  their  natural    descent, 
they  were  such.     But  there  was  a  moral    descent — and  that  alone 
was  of  real  value.     Another,  and  to  them  wholly  new,  and  heavenly 
teaching  this,  which  our  Lord  presently  applied  in  a  manner  they 
could  neither  misunderstand  nor  gainsay,  while  He  at  the  same  time 
connected  it  with  the  general  drift  of  His  teaching.     Abraham's  seed  ? 
But  they   entertained   purposes  of  murder,  and   that,  because   the 
Word  of  Christ  had  not  free  course,  made  not  way  in  them.'     His 
Word  was  what  He  had  seen  with  ('x^fore)  the  Father,*  not  heard — for 
His  IVesence  there  was  Eternal.     Their  deeds  were  what  they  had 
heard  from  their  father  * — the  word  ^  seen  '  in  our  common  text  depend- 
ing on  a  wrong  reading.     And  thus   He  sliowed  them — in  answer  to 
their  interpellation — that  their  father  could  not  have  been  Abi-aham, 
so  far  as  spiritual  descent  was  concerned."^     They  had  now  a  glimpse  •  rr.  37-40 
of  His  meaning,  but  only  to  misapply  it,  according  to  their  Jewish  pre- 
judice.    Tlieir  spiritual  descent,  they  urged,  must  be  of  God,  since 
their  descent  from  Abraham  was  legitimate.**     But  the  Ijord  dispelled  *  ▼«'•  *i 
even  this  conceit  by  showing,  that  if  theirs  were  spiritual  descent 
from  God,  then  would  they  not  reject  His  Message,  nor  seek  to  kill 
Him,  but  recognise  and  love  Him.*  •T«r.4i 

But  whence  all  this  misunderstanding  of  His  speech  ?  ^ '  Because  '▼▼•  *^^^ 
they  were  morally  incapable  of  hearing  it — and  this  because  of  the 
sinfulness  of  their  nature  :  an  element  which  Judaism  had  never 
taken  into  account.  And  so,  with  infinite  Wisdom,  Christ  once  more 
brought  back  His  Discourse  to  what  He  would  teach  them  concern- 
ing man's  need,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  of  a  Saviour  and  of 
renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  the  Jews  were  morally  unable  to 

'  Uvrv  ihire  saouM  be  a  full  8tt)p,  and  «<>  far  understand  and  could  have  t«>ni- 

not  an  in  thf  A.V.  pathLsod,  had  the  truth  been  in  them. 

«  5rr»f.    Comp.  Wetfcctt  ad  loc.  *  According  to  the  proper  reading,  the 

•  So  Canon  Wettcott  aptly  renders  it.  n^ndering  must  be  *  from  your  father,* 

'  Not    *  My    Father,'  as  in    the  A.V.  not  *  with  your  father,'  as  in  the  A.V. 

ThcM"  littl<»  (hangi^s  an?  nio8t  important,  •  The  word  here  is \aktd. 
«twe  rc'infinlHT  tlmt  the  hearers  would 
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hear  His  Word  and  cherished  murderoufl  designs,  it  was  because, 
morally  speaking,  their  descent  was  of  the  Devil.  Very  differently 
from  Jewish  ideas '  did  He  speak  concerning  the  moral  evil  of  Satan, 
as  both  a  murderer  and  a  liar — a  murderer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  one  who  *  stood  not  in  the  truth,  because 
truth  is  not  in  him/  Hence  '  whenever  he  speaketh  a  lie  ' — whether 
to  our  first  parents,  or  now  concerning  the  Christ — *he  speaketh 
from  out  his  own  (things),  for  he  (Satan)  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
such  an  one  (who  ti»lleth  or  believeth  lies)/  '  Which  of  them  could 
convict  Him  of  sin  ?  If  therefore  He  spake  truth,'  and  they  believed 
Him  not,  it  was  because  they  were  not  of  God,  but,  as  He  had  shown 
them,  of  their  father,  the  Devil. 

T\\e  argument  was   unanswerable,  and   there   seemed   only  one 
way  to   turn   it  aside— a  Jewish  Tu  qiioque,  an   adaptation  of  the 

*  Physician,  heal  thyself:  *  Do  we  not  say  rightly,  that  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon  ? '  It  is  strange  that  the  first  clause  of 
this  reproach  should  have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  yet  its  direct 
explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  We  have  only  to  retranslate  it  into 
the  language  which  the  Jews  had  used.  By  no  strain  of  ingenuity 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  designation  *  Samaritan,'  as  given  by 
th(»  Jews  to  J(\^us,  if  it  is  regarded  as  referring  to  nationality.  Even 
at  that  ver)-  Feast  they  had  made  it  an  objection  to  His  Messianic 
claims,  that  He  was  (as  they  supposed)  a  Galilean.*  Nor  had  He  come 
to  JiTusaK'm  from  Sanuiria ;  ^  nor  could  He  be  so  called  (as  Commen- 
tiitors  sugg<*st)  lx»cause  He  was  ^  a  foe  '  to  Israel,  or  *  a  breaker  of  the 
Law,'  or  *  unfit  to  bear  witness'* — for  neither  of  these  circumsttinces 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  designate  Him  by  the  term  *  Samaritan.' 
But,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  what  is  rendered  into  Greek 
by  '  Samaritan,'  would  have  been  either  Kuthi  (*ni3),  which,  while 
liti^rally  meaning  a  Samaritan,*^  is  almost  as  often  used  in  the  sense  of 

*  herctir,'  or  els<^  Shorn ro7ii  f^^noc')-  ^^'^^  latter  word  deserves  pperial 
att-ention."^  Literally,  it  also  means  *  Samaritan ;  *  but,  the  name 
Shorn nni  ('|)iThap.s  from  it^  connection  with  Samaria),  is  also  some- 
times nsi'd  as  t\w  cquivah  lit  of  Ash)nr(lai,  the  prince  of  the  demons.**  • 
Acconliiit^  \x>  the  Kabbalists,  Shmiiron  was  the  father  of  Ashmedai,  and 
hencN*  tli4'  s:inu»  as  Sitmnuiel,  or  Satan.     That  this  waa  a  wide-spread 

*  S.  ••  r»o«'k  II.  oh.  V.  rofrrs  to  a  non-lMnclite.     More  apt,  but 

*  IcaiiiU't  ln'nT»*^Mnl  Canon  W'ttifcotf'i      al^^o  unsuitable,  i.-*  Sot.  22  a,  quoted  by 
n»mlfriiiir,  which  i>  plaiMnl  in  the  mar^'in        Wtt/tfrin. 

of  the  U<vi.«i«Mi  V«'r.'»i"»ii,  a^-  s;iti»-fart<>ry.  *  C'omp.  Kohiit^  Jfld.  Angelol  p.  95. 

*  In  the  text  without  th*'  article.  *  8ce  the  Appendix  on  Jewish  AngcJo* 
•The   i>jiNNii^M'    i|u«>t«*«l    by  St'hottgfn      logy  and  Demonology. 

(Yebam.  47  a)  U  iiuipplicable,as  it  really 
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Jeiwish  belief,   appears   from  the  circumstance  that  in  the    Kor&n     CHAP, 
(which,  in  such  matters,  would  reproduce  popular  Jewish  tradition),       VIII 
Israel  is  said  to  have   been   seduced   into   idolatry   by   Sh&inron*^  •  L'Aia.nm 
while,  in  Jewish  tradition,  this  is  attributed  to  Sammael.^     If,  there-  t5***  pT''* 
fore,  the  term  applied  by  the  Jews  to  Jesus  was  Sliomroni — and  not  /*!«•.  p-  **^ 
Kuihi,  '  heretic  '—it  would  literally  mean,  '  Child  of  the  Devil.' »  'iJeS^^^ 

This  would  also  explain  why  Christ  only  replied  to  the  charge  of  ^6»Mtoe 
having  a  demon,  since  the  two  charges  meant  substantially  the  same :  ^^  ^^  ***** 
*Thou   art  a  child  of  the  devil  and  hast  a  demon/     In  wondrous 
patience  and  mercy  He  almost  passed  it  by,  dwelling  rather,  for  their 
teaching,  on  the  fact  that,  while  they  dishonoured  llini,  He  honoured 
Hifl  Father.   He  heeded  not  their  charges.   His  concern  was  the  glory 
of  His  Father ;  the  vindication  of  His  own  honour  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  Father — though,  alas  !  in  judgment  on  those  who  were 
casting  such  dishonour  on  the  Sent  of  God.*^     Then,  as  if  lingering  •st.  John 
in  deep  compassion  on  the  terrible  issue,  He  once  more  i)ressed  home  ^^  ^ 
the  great  subject  of  His  Discourse,  that  only  *  if  a  man  keep  ' — both 
have   regard  to,  and  observe — His  '  Word,'  '  he  shall   not  gaze  at 
death  [intently  behold  it] '  unto  eternity  * — for  ever  shall  he  not  come 
within  close  and  terrible  gaze  of  what  is  really  death,  of  what  Ix^came 
sach  to  Adam  in  the  hour  of  his  Fall. 

It  was,  as  repeatedly  obser\'ed,  this  death  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Fall,  of  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing.  And  so  they  once  more 
misunderstood  it  as  of  physical  death,^  and,  since  Abraham  and  the 
prophets  had  died,  n^garded  Christ  as  st^tting  up  a  claim  higher  than 
theirs.**  The  Discourse  had  contained  all  that  He  had  wished  to  *rr.M,a 
bring  before  them,  and  their  objections  were  degenerating  into 
wrangling.  It  was  time  to  break  it  off  by  a  general  application. 
The  question.  He  added,  was  not  of  what  He  said,  but  of  what  God 
said  of  Him — that  Goil,  Whom  they  claimed  as  theirs,  and  yet  knew 
not,  but  Whom  He  knew,  and  Whose  Word  He  *  kept.'  *     But,  as  for 

'  I  need  scarcity  point  out  how  stronply  *  Elijah  did  not  taste  the  tai<te  of  death  * 

evidential  this  is' of  the  Jewish  author-  (Ber.  R.  21).    Ami  tropically,  in  such  a 

nhip  of  the  Fourth  (IosihjI  passage  as  this:  *  If  any  one  wouM  taatea 

■  The  wonl  is  that  peculiar  and  remark-  taste  (here :  have  a  foretaste)  of  death,  let 
able  one,  0iwptw,  to  g:ize  earnestly  and  him  ke«»p  his  shoes  on  whih'  he  jr<»es  to 
intently,  to  whirh  I  have  alrea<ly  calltHi  sleep '( Yoni.  Tj^'O  It  isalso  used  of  ^^leep, 
attention  (see  vol.  i.  p.  f>02).  as :  *  All  th«'  <lays  of  the  joy  of  the  house 

■  He  sjjoke  of  •  seeinir,'  they  of  *  tastinpf  *  of  drawing  [ Feast  of  Taln'marles]  we  did 
death  (vv.  r>l,  ^2).  The  wrnrA  QytD  *  taste,*  not  tante  the  ta«^te  of  sleep  *  (Suco.  58  a), 
is  useil  in  preeisi-ly  the  .siinie  manner  by  It  is  nee<lless  to  add  other  quotations. 
the  Rabbis.  Thus,  in  the  .Ter.  Targum  on  •  On  the  expre.Hsion  •  keep  {rrip97y)  His 
l)cut.  xxxii.  1.  In  Ber.  U.  1»,  we  are  told,  wonl/  Jtcngcl  beautifully  obsen-es:  doe* 
that  it  wjis  originally  destined  that  Uie  trinam  Jetu^eredendo i pnnH%$$ayt}>erando; 
fint  man  should  not  taste  death.    Again,  facitnda^  oMliendo. 
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BOOK     Abraham — he  had  *  exulted  *  in  the  thought  of  the  coming  day  of  the 

IV        Christ,  and,  seeing  its  glory,  he  was  glad.   Even  Jewish  tradition  could 

scarcely  gainsay  this,  since  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Synagogue, 

of  which  one  believed  that,  when  that  horror  of  great  darkness  fell 

»o«]>.  XT.17  on  him,'  Abraham  had,  in  vision,  been  shown  not  only  this,  but  the 

coming  world — and  not  only  all  events  in  the   present  'age,*  but 

^Ber.R.       also  those  in  Messianic  times.**  *     And  now,  theirs  was  not  misunder- 

44,  ed. 

w'ftwh.  p.  standing,  but  wilful  misinterpretation.  He  had  spoken  of  Abraham 
8. 7.  e,  from  seeing  His  day ;  they  took  it  of  His  seeing  Abraham's  day,  and 
challenged  its  possibility.  Whether  or  not  they  intended  thus  to 
elicit  an  avowal  of  His  claim  to  eternal  duration,  and  hence  to 
Divinity,  it  was  not  time  any  longer  to  forbear  the  full  statement, 
and,  with  Divine  emphasis.  He  spake  the  words  which  could  not  be 
mistaken :  '  Verily,   verily,   I   say  unto  you,   before  Abraham  was, 

I  am; 

It  was  as  if  they  had  only  waited  for  this.  Furiously  they 
rushed  from  the  Porch  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — with  sym- 
bolic significance,  even  in  this — to  pick  up  stonesy  and  to  cast  them 
at  Him.  But,  once  more,  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  their  fury 
proved  impotent.  Hiding  Himself  for  the  moment,  as  might  so 
easily  be  done,  in  one  of  the  many  chambers,  passages,  or  gatewaya 
of  the  Temple,  He  presently  passed  out. 

It  had  been  the  first  plain  disclosure  and  avowal  of  His  Divinity, 
and  it  was  '  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,'  and  when  most  contempt 
was  cast  upon  Him.  Presently  would  that  avowal  be  renewed  both 
in  Word  and  by  Deed ;  for  *  the  end '  of  mercy  and  judgment  had 
not  yet  come,  but  was  drawing  terribly  nigh. 

^  In  the  Targnm   Jerusalem  on  Gen.  the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  the  PHestt 

XV.  also   it   seems   implied   that   Abra-  of  all  the  '  courses  *  officiated,  while  on 

ham  saw  in  vision  all  that  woald  befall  the  Octave  the  sacrificial  services  were 

his   children   in    the  future,    and    also  appointed,  as  usually,  by  lot  (D^^fi).   (2) 

Geh(;nna  and  its  torments.      So  far  as  Ihe  benediction  at  the  he^nning  of  a 

I  can    gather,  only  the  latter,  not  the  /east  was  spoken  again  at  the  Octave 

former,  seems    implied    in    the    Targ.  (jof ).   (3)  The  Octave  was  designated  in 

Pseudo- Jonathan.  pniycr,  and  by  special  ordinances,  as  a 

Feast  of   TahemJies   and  that    of  its  «oparate /.lu^  6al)     W  Difference  Ui 

Octarr  (see  p.    i:>6,  note  1).    The  six  the  *wn/cr#  (p->|J).    (5)  Differenoe  in 

pointji  of   dilToronce    which    ninrk    the  the  iViZw/*- on  the  Octave  (Soph.  xix.  2) 

Octave  :i5  a  .M'l  anile  fcist  are  indicated  prohaMy  Ps.  xii.  (^^jj^).   (6)  According  to 

by    the     memoiiul    words    and    letters  1    Kin^^  viii.  66,  difference  ai  to  the 

"^at  ^\tt  and  aw  as  follows :  (1)  During  bhaififf  (n3Tl). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HEALING   OF  THE   MAN   BORN   BLIND. 
(St.  John  ix.) 

After  the  scene  in  the  Temple  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and     CHAP. 
Christ's  consequent  withdrawal  from  His  enemies,  we  can  scarcely        IX 
suppose  any  other  great  event  to  have  taken  place  on  that  day  within   '       ' 
or  near  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary.     And  yet,  from  the  close 
connection  of  the  narratives,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  no  long  interval 
of  time  can  have  elapsed  before  the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind.* 
IVobably  it  happened  the  day  after  the  events  just  recorded.     We 
know  that  it  was  a  Sabbath,*  and  this  fresh  mark  of  time,  as  well  as  -st.  John 
the  multiplicity  of  things  done,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  narrative,  ***  ** 
confirm  our  belief  that  it  was  not  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  He 
had  spoken  to  them  first  in  *  the  Treasury,'  and  then  in  the  Porch. 

On  two  other  points  there  is  strong  presumption,  though  we  can- 
not offer  actual  proof.  Remembering,  that  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
or  its  Courts  was  then — as  that  of  churches  is  on  the  Continent — the 
chosen  spot  for  those  who,  as  objects  of  pity,  solicited  charity ;  ^  »  aou  ui,  9 
rememl)ering,  also,  how  rapidly  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  became 
known,  and  how  soon  both  his  parents  and  the  healed  man  himself 
ap|>eared  before  the  Pharisees — presumably,  in  the  Temple ;  lastly, 
how  readily  the  Saviour  knew  where  again  to  find  him,*^ — we  can  •stJohn 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  miracle  took  place  at  the  entering  to  the 
Temple,  or  on  the  Temple-Mount.  Secondly,  both  the  Work,  and 
esp<»cially  the  Wonls  of  Christ,  seem  in  such  close  connection  with 
what  had  prt»oeiled,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
them  as  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  it. 

It  is  not   difficult  to  realise  the   scene,  nor  to  understand  the 
remarks  of  all  who  had  part  in  it.     It  was  the  Sabbath — the  day 

'  Gttdei   8ui)iK>M*»  that   It  had  taken  the  •  Feast  of  the  Dedication.*    But  his 

place  on  tin*  evcninjf  of  the  Octave  of  the  argument  on  the  subject,  from   another 

Feajtt.    On  the  other  hand.  Canon  Weit-  renderinf^  of  St.  John  x.  22,  hac  failed 

artt  would  relegate  both  oh.  ix.  and  x.  to  to  convince  me. 

VOL.  11.  N 
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BOOK  after  the  Octavo  of  the  Feast,  and  Christ  with  His  disciples  was 
IV  passing — presumably  when  going  into  the  Temple,  whei*e  this  blind 
""  '  '  beggar  was  wont  to  sit,  probably  soliciting  alms,  perhaps  in  some 
such  terms  as  these,  which  were  common  at  the  time  :  *  Gain  merit  by 
me ;  *  or,  *  0  tenderhearted,  by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit.* 
But  on  the  Sabbath  he  would,  of  course,  neither  ask  nor  receive  alms, 
though  his  presence  in  the  wonted  place  would  secure  wider  notice, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  many  private  gift«.     Indeed,   the   blind  were 

•  peahTiu.»  regarded   as    specially    entitled   to    charity;'    and    the    Jerusalem 
kjcr.Pemh     Talmud**  relates  some  touching  instances  of  the  delicacy  displayed 

towards  them.  As  the  Master  and  His  disciples  passed  the  blind 
beggar,  Jesus  '  saw '  him,  with  that  look  which  they  who  followed 
Him  knew  to  be  full  of  meaning.  Yet,  so  thoroughly  Judaised 
were  they  by  their  late  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  that  no  thought 
of  possible  mercy  came  to  them,  only  a  truly  and  characteristically 
Jewish  question,  addressed  to  Him  expressly,  and  as  *  Uabbi : '  * 
through  whose  guilt  this  blindness  had  befallen  him — through  his 
own,  or  that  of  his  parents. 

For,  thoroughly  Jewish  the  question  was.  Many  instances  could 
be  adduced,  in  which  one  or  another  sin  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
by  some  immediate  stroke,  disease,  or  even  by  death ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  Rabbis,  when  meeting  such  unfortunate  persons,  asking 
them,  how  or  by  what  sin  this  had  come  to  them.  But,  as  this  man 
was  '  blind  from  his  birth,'  the  possibility  of  some  actual  sin  before 
birth  would  suggest  itself,  at  least  as  a  speculative  question,  since  the 
*  evil  impulse  *  (Yetser  haRii),  might  even  then  be  called  into  acti- 

•  8Mih.»i6;  vity.*^     At  the  same  time,  both  the  Talmud  and  the  later  charge  of 

the  Pharisees,  '  In  sins  wast  thou  born  altogether,'  imply  that  in 
such  cases  the  alternative  explanation  would  be  considered,  that  the 
blindness  might  be  caused  by  the  sin  of  his  parents.'     It  was  a  com- 
mon Jewish  view,  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parents  would 
appt^ar  in  the  children.     In  fact,  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  a  child 
was  considered,  ns  it  were,  part  of  his  father,  and  as  suffering  for  his 
^shuhb.        guilt.**     Mon^  than  that,  the  thoughts  of  a  mother  might  afiect  the 
Yaikuton  *    moHil  state  of  lu»r  unborn  offspring,  and  the  ti^rriblo  apostasy  of  one 
i-ir.  wo.  p.  *  of  the   gRuitest  Rabbis  had,  in  popular  lx4ief,  been  caused   by  the 
sinful  delight  his  mother  had  taken  when  passing  through  an  idol- 

•  iCi.ir.on      cTOve.*     Lastlv,  certain  special  sins  in  the  parents  would  result  in 

Rath  UL  It     ^ 

»  So  in  tho  orijnnal.  quite  orronoonsly,  supposed  that  Jatepknt 

«  Thir*   opinion  1ms,  however,  nothing  imputed  to  tlic  Pharisees.    The  misander- 

to  do  with  Mhe  inijrmtion  of  souls'     n  fitandin^  of  Jew.  War  ii.  8.  14,  shoald  Im 

doctrine  which  it  has  been  generally,  but  correcled  by  Antiq.  xviii  1  3. 


•  Nedar.  M>« 
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specific  diseases  in  their  offspring,  and  one  is  mentioned  '  as  causing  CHAP, 
blindness  in  the  children.'  But  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  IX 
that  the  disciples  felt  not  sure  as  to  either  of  these  solutions  of  the 
diflBculty.  It  seemed  a  mystery,  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of 
God*8  infinite  goodness,  and  to  which  they  sought  to  apply  the 
common  Jewish  solution.  Many  similar  mysteries  meet  us  in  the 
ailministration  of  God's  Providence — questions,  which  seem  unanswer- 
able, but  to  which  we  try  to  give  answers,  perhaps,  not  much  wiser 
than  the  explanations  suggested  by  the  disciples. 

But  why  seek  to  answer  them  at  all,  since  we  possess  not  all, 
perhaps  very  few  of,  the  data  requisite  for  it  ?  Tliere  is  one  aspect, 
however,  of  adversity,  and  of  a  strange  dispensation  of  evil,  on  which 
the  light  of  Christ's  Words  here  shines  with  the  brightness  of  a  new 
morning.  There  is  a  physical,  natural  reason  for  thorn.  God  has 
not  specially  sent  them,  in  the  sense  of  His  interference  or  primary 
causation,  although  He  has  sent  them  in  the  sense  of  His  knowledge, 
will,  and  reign.  They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  are  traceable  to  causes  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  would 
appear  to  us  the  sequence  of  the  laws  which  God  has  imposed  on 
His  creation,  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  orderly  continuance. 
And,  further,  all  such  evil  consequences,*  from  the  operation  of  God's 
laws,  are  in  the  last  instance  to  be  traced  back  to  the  curse  which 
sin  has  brought  upon  man  and  on  earth.  With  these  His  Laws,  and 
with  their  evil  sequences  to  us  through  the  curse  of  sin,  (iod  does 
not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providence ;  although 
he  would  be  daring,  who  would  negative  the  possibility  of  what  may 
seem,  though  it  is  not,  interference,  since  the  natural  causes  which 
lead  to  these  evil  consequences  may  so  easily,  naturally,  and  ration- 
ally be  affected.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  since 
Christ  has  come,  and  is  really  the  Healer  of  all  disease  and  evil  by 
being  the  Remover  of  its  ultimate  moral  cause.  Tliis  is  indicated  in 
His  words,  when,  putting  aside  the  clumsy  alternative  suggested  by 
the  disciples.  He  told  them  that  it  was  so  in  order  *  that  the  works 
of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.*  Tliey  wanted  to  know  the 
*  why,'  He  told  them  the  *  in  order  to,'  of  the  man's  calamity;  ih(»y 
wished  to  understand  its  n^ason  as  regarded  its  origin,  He  told  them 
its  reasonablen(»Rs  in  regard  to  the  purpose  which  it,  and  all  similar 
suffering,  should  serve,  since  Christ  has  come,  the  Healer  of  evil — 

'  At  the  siimo  tiiiio  those  opinions,  vidual  teacher.  The  hitter  arc  cynically 
which  are  Ijtised  on  higher  moral  views  and  coantcly  sot  aside  by  *  the  sages '  in 
of  marriugu,  are  only  those  of  an  indi-       Nedar.  20  b, 
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because  the  Saviour  from  sin.  Thus  He  transferred  the  question 
from  intellectual  ground  to  that  of  the  moral  purpose  which  suffer- 
ing might  serve.  And  this  not  in  itself,  nor  by  any  destiny  or 
appointment,  but  because  the  Coming  and  Work  of  the  Christ  has 
made  it  possible  to  us  all.  Sin  and  its  sequences  are  still  the  same, 
for  *  the  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  move.*  But  over  it  all 
has  risen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings ;  and, 
if  we  but  open  ourselves  to  His  influence,  these  evils  may  serve  this 
purpose,  and  so  have  this  for  their  reason,  not  as  regards  their  genesis, 
but  their  continuance, '  that  the  works  of  God  may  be  made  manifest.' 

To  make  this  the  reality  to  us,  was  *  the  work  of  Him  *  Who  sent, 
and  for  which  He  sent,  the  Christ.  And  rapidly  now  must  He  work 
it,  for  perpetual  example,  during  the  few  hours  still  left  of  His  brief 
working-day.*  This  figure  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,**  though 
it  may  well  be  that,  by  thus  emphasising  the  briefness  of  the  time, 
He  may  also  have  anticipated  any  objection  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  it  is  of  even  more  importance  to  notice,  how  the  two 
leading  thoughts  of  the  previous  day's  Discourse  were  now  again 
taken  up  and  set  forth  in  the  miracle  that  followed.  These  were, 
that  He  did  the  Work  which  God  had  sent  Him  to  do,*^  and  that  He 
wjis  the  Light  of  the  world. •*  As  its  Light  He  could  not  but  shine 
so  long  as  He  was  in  it.  And  this  He  presently  sjrmbolised  (and  is 
not  every  niimcle  a  symbol  ?)  in  the  healing  of  the  blind. 

Once  more  we  notice,  how  in  His  Deeds,  as  in  His  Words,  the 
Lord  adopted  the  fonns  known  and  used  by  His  contemporaries,  while 
He  filled  them  with  quite  other  substance.  It  has  already  been 
stated,*  that  saliva  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  eye,  although,  of  course,  not  for  the  removal  of  blindness. 
With  this  He  made  clay,  which  He  now  used,  adding  to  it  the  direc- 
tion to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  a  term  which  literally 
meant  *  sent.'  ^  A  symbolism,  this,  of  Him  Who  was  the  Sent  of  the 
Father.  For,  all  is  here  symbolical :  the  cure  and  its  means.  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  means  were  used  in  this  instance,  we  can  only 
suggest,  that  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  to  be  healed, 
partly  for  theirs  who  afterwards  heard  of  it.  For,  the  blind  man  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his  Healer,*  and  it  needed 
the  use  of  some  means  to  make  him,  so  to  speak,  receptive.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  use  of  means,  but  their  inadequacy  to  the 
object,  must  have  impressed  all.     Symbolical,  also,  were  these  means. 


'  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  48. 
*  The  etymological  correctness  of  the 
rtndering  Siham  by  *  Sent  *  in  do  longer 


called  in  question.     As  to  the  spring 
SiUfomt  see  ch.  vii  of  this  Book. 
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Sight  was  restored  by  clay,  made  out  of  the  ground  with  the  spittle  CHAT 
of  Him,  Whose  breath  had  at  the  first  breathed  life  into  clay ;  and  IX 
this  was  then  washed  away  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  from  whose  waters 
had  been  drawn  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  which  symbolised  the 
forthpouring  of  the  new  life  by  the  Spirit.  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked 
why  such  miracle  should  have  been  wrought  on  one  who  had  not 
previous  faith,  who  does  not  even  seem  to  have  known  about  the 
Christ,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  man  himself  was  intended  to 
be  a  symbol,  '  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
him/ 

And  so,  what  the  Pharisees  had  sought  in  vain,  was  freely  vouch- 
safed when  there  was  need  for  it.  With  inimitable  simplicity,  itself 
evidence  that  no  legend  is  told,  the  man's  obedience  and  healing  are 
recorded.  We  judge,  that  his  first  impulse  when  healed  must  have 
been  to  seek  for  Jesus,  naturally,  where  he  had  first  met  Him.  On 
his  way,  probably  past  his  own  house  to  tell  his  parents,  and  again 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  sat  begging,  all  who  had  known  him 
must  have  noticed  the  great  change  that  had  passt^d  over  him.  So 
marvellous,  indeed,  did  it  appear,  that,  while  part  of  the  crowd  that 
gathered  would,  of  course,  acknowledge  his  identity,  others  would 
say :  *  No,  but  he  is  like  him  ;  *  in  their  suspiciousness  looking  for 
some  imposture.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  on  his  way  he 
must  have  learned  more  about  Jesus  than  merely  His  Name,*  and  in 
turn  have  communicated  to  his  informants  the  story  of  his  healing. 
Similarly,  the  formal  question  now  put  to  him  by  the  Jews  was  as 
much,  if  not  more,  a  preparatory  inquisition  than  the  outcome  of  a 
wish  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  healing.  And  so  we  notice  in 
liis  answer  the  cautious  dt^sire  not  to  say  anything  that  could  in- 
criminate his  Benefactor.  He  tells  the  facts  truthfully,  plainly ;  he 
accentuates  by  what  means  he  had  *  recovered,* '  not  received,  sight ; 
but  otherwise  gives  no  clue  by  which  either  to  discover  or  to  in- 
criminate Jesus.** 

Presently  they  bring  him  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  take  notice  of 
his  healing,  but  to  found  on  it  a  charge  against  Christ.  Such  must 
have  been  their  motive,  since  it  was  universally  known  that  the 
leaders  of  the  people  had,  of  course  infonnally,  agreed  to  take  the 
strictest  measures,  not  only  against  the  Christ,  but  against  any  one 
who  professed  to  be  His  disciple.'-  The  ground  on  which  the  present 
charge  against  Jesus  would  rest  was  plain :  the  healing  involved  a 
manifold  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.  The  first  of  these  was  that  He 
had  made  clay.**  Next,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  any  remedy  xxir^if*' 
■  This  is  the  proper  rendering.    The  organs  of  sight  existed,  but  ooold  not  be  used. 


•T«r.  n 


»  Ter.  I J 


•  rer.  11 
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BOOK      might  be  applied  on  the  holy  day.      Such   could  only  be  done  in 
IV        diseases  of  the  intcTiial  organs  (from  the  throat  downwards),  except 

"^    '      '   when  danger  to  life  or  the  loss  of  an  organ  was  involved.*     It  was, 

shabb.  ud  indeed,  declared  lawful  to  apply,  for  example,  wine  to  the  outside  of 
the  eyelid,  on  the  ground  that  this  might  be  treated  as  washing;  but 
it  was  sinful  to  apply  it  to  the  inside  of  the  eye.  And  as  regards 
saliva,  its  application  to  the  eye  is  expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground 

fcjer.shabb.  that  it  was  evidently  intended  as  a  remedy. ** 

There  was,  therefore,  abundant  legal  ground  for  a  criminal  charge. 
And,  although  on  the  Sabbath  the  Sanhedrin  would  not  hold  any 
formal  meeting,  and,  even  had  there  been  such,  the  testimony  of  one 
man  would  not  have  sufficed,  yet  *  the  Pharisees '  set  the  inquiry  regu- 
larly on  foot.     First,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  those  who 

J^st  J'**^  had  brought  the  man,  they  made  him  repeat  it.*^  The  simplicity  of 
the  man's  language  left  no  room  for  evasion  or  subterfuge.  Rabbin- 
ism  was  on  its  great  trial.  The  wondrous  fact  could  neither  be  denied 
nor  explained,  and  the  only  ground  for  resisting  the  legitimate  in- 
ference as  to  the  character  of  Him  Who  had  done  it,  was  its  incon- 
sistence with  their  traditional  law.  ITie  alternative  was:  whether 
their  traditional  law  of  Sabbath-observance,  or  else  He  Who  had  done 
such  miracles,  was  Divine  ?  Was  Christ  not  of  God,  because  He  did 
not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  their  way  ?  But,  then,  could  an  open 
transgressor  of  God's  Law  do  such  miracles  ?  In  this  dilemma  they 
turned  to  the  simple  man  lx»fore  them.  *  Seeing  that  He  opened' 
his  eyes,  what  did  he  say  of  Him  ?  what  was  the  impression  left  on 

**^  and    Ilia  mind,  who  had  the  best  opjyortunity  for  judging  ?  * 

There  is  something  very  peculiar,  and,  in  one  sense,  most  in- 
structive, as  to  the  general  opinion  entertained  even  by  the  best- 
disposed  who  had  not  yet  bt»en  taught  the  higher  truth,  in  his  reply, 
so  simple  and  solemn,  so  comprehensive  in  its  sequences,  and  yet  so 
utterly  imulequate  by  itself :  *  He  is  a  Prophet.'  One  possibility 
still  remained.  After  all,  the  man  might  not  have  been  really  blind ; 
and  they  might,  by  cross-examining  the  parents,  elicit  that  about  his 
original  condition  which  would  explain  the  pretended  cure.  But  on 
this  most  important  point,  the  parents,  with  all  their  fear  of  the 
anger  of  the  Pharisees,  remained  unshaken.  He  had  been  bom 
blind ;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  his  cure,  they  declined  to  oflfep  any 
opinion.  Thus,  as  so  often,  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  led  to  results  the  opposite  of  those  wished  for.  For^  the 
evidential  value  of  their  att'estation  of  their  son's  hlindniti  waa 
manifestly  propoilioual  to  their  fear  of  committing  themselTet  to  MJ 
testimooy  for  Christ,  well  knowing  what  it  would  entail. 
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For  to  persons  so  wretchedly  poor  as  to  allow  their  son  to  live  by     CHAP, 
begging,^  the  consequences  of  b  nng  '  un-Symigogued/  or  put  outside        IX 
the  congregation  ^ — which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  con-   ^~    '  ~  " 
fesaed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah — would  have  been  dreadful.     Talmudic 
writings  speak  of  two,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  three,  kinds  of 
*  excommunication,'  of  which  the  two  first  were  chiefly  disciplinary, 
while  the  third  was  the  real  *  casting  out,*  *  un-Synagoguing,'  *  catting 
off  from  the  congregation/ '     The  general  designation  *  for  *  excom- 
munication '  was  Shammatta,  although,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, the  term  would  only  apply  to  the  severest  form  of  it*     The 
first  and  lightest  degree  was  the  so-called  Neziphah  or  Neziphutha ; 
properly,  *a  rebuke,*  an  inveighing.      Ordinarily,  its  duration  ex- 
tended over  seven  days  ;  but,  if  pronounced  by  the  Nasi,  or  Head  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  it  lasted  for  thirty  days.     In  later  times,  however,  it 
only  rested  for  one  day  on  the  guilty  person.*     Perhaps   St.  Paul  •Moedx. 
referred  to  this  *  rebuke*  in  the  expression  which  he  used  about  an    *"*"*** 
offending  Elder.**     He  certainly  adopted  the  practice  in   Palestine,®  b  i  Tim.  r. 
when  he  would  not  have  an  Elder  ^  rebuked,'  although  he   went  far 
beyond  it  when  he  would  have  such  *  entreated.*     In  Palestine  it  was 
ordered,  that  an  offending  Rabbi  should  Ix^  scourged  inst<.*ad  of  being 
excommunicated.*^     Yet  another  direction  of  St.  Paul's  is  evidently  -MoedK. 
derived  from  th<^8e  arrangements  of  the  Synagogue,  although  applied  Tftl'pS**^ 
in  a  far  different  spirit.     When  the  Apostle  wrotei :  *  An  heretic  after  "" 
the  first  and  second  admonition  reject ;  *  there  must  have  been  in  his 
mind   the  second   iUujrce  of  Jewish   excommunication,   the  so-called 
Niddui  (from  the  verb  to  thrust,  thrust  out,  cast  out).     This  lasted 
for  thirty  days  at  the  least,  although  among  the  Babylonians  only  for 
seven  days.**     At  the  end  of  that  term  there  was  'a  second  admoni-  ^Moedx. 
tion,'  which  lasted  other  thirty  days.     If  still  unr(»pentant,  the  third, 
or  real    excommunication,   was    pronounced,   which    was   called  the 
Cherem,  or  ban,  and   of   which  the  duration  was  indefinite.     Any 
three  persons,  or  even  one  duly  authorised,  could  pronounce  the  lowest 

'  It   would  lend  too  far    to   set  tliese  *  IVjth  liuxtorf  and   />ry  have   made 

forth  in  detail.     But  the  shrinking' fn)m  thwabundantly  clear,  but  Jewish authori- 

ri»ceivinK  alms  wa**  in  i)r(>iH)rti()n  to  the  tiea  are  not  wanting  which  regard  thia 

duty    of    giving'    tht  in.      Only    exln-nie  as  the  worst  kind  of  Urn. 

neci*?*sity  w(»ul<l  warnmt  iH'gjrin^',  and  to  •  Levy  deriv«*M  it  from  IDC*,  to  destroy, 

solicit  charity  neiHllr.shly,  or  to  uinmlato  to  root  out.     The   Habbinic   derivationi    ' 

any    <liM'ii>o    for    the    i)uq)08e,   wouM,  in  Moe<i  K.  17  a,  are  only  a  play  u{)on 

dfiervtHlly,  brin^f  the  reality  in  punish-  the  word, 

ment  en  thr  jruilty.  •  But    there    certainly  were   notable 

»  o»-o<ru»'<l7«7oj  fivtadoi.     So  also  St.  exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in  Palestine. 

John  xii.  42 ;  xvi  2.  Among  the  Babylonian  Jews  it  did  not 

*  In  .)»r   Mot  (I  K.  81  </,  line  20  from  obtain  at  all. 

top :  'pnpo  ^13^  K^n- 
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BOOK  sentence.  The  greater  excommunication  (Niddui) —whichy  happily, 
IV  could  only  be  pronounced  in  an  assembly  of  ten — must  have  been 
^  *  '  terrible,  being  accompanied  by  curses,*  ^  and,  at  a  later  period,  some- 
16 a;  shebh.  times  proclaimed  with  the  blast  of  the  hom.^  K  the  person  so  visited 
Mes.  M  b  occupied  an  honourable  position,  it  was  the  custom  to  intimate  his 
if  aS;.'i()7  sentence  in  a  euphemistic  manner,  such  as  :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  thy 
iht^^^  companions  are  separating  themselves  from  thee/  He  who  was  so,  or 
JUJaS^  similarly  addressed,  would  only  too  well  understand  its  meaning. 
******  Henceforth  he  would  sit  on  the  ground,  and  bear  himself  like  one  in 

deep  mourning.  He  would  allow  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  wild 
and  shaggy;  he  would  not  bathe,  nor  anoint  himself;  he  would  not 
be  admitted  into  any  assembly  of  ten  men,  neither  to  public  prayer, 
nor  to  the  Academy ;  though  he  might  either  teach,  or  be  taught  by, 
single  individuals.  Nay,  as  if  he  were  a  leper,  people  would  keep  at 
a  distance  of  four  cubits  from  him.  K  he  died,  stones  were  cast  on 
his  coffin,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  honour  of  the  ordinary  funeral,  nor 
were  they  to  mourn  for  him.  Still  more  terrible  was  the  final  excom- 
munication, or  Gheremy  when  a  ban  of  indefinite  duration  was  laid 
on  a  man.  Henceforth  he  was  like  one  dead.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  study  with  others,  no  intercourse  was  to  be  held  with  him,  he  was 
not  even  to  be  shown  the  road.  He  might,  indeed,  buy  the  necessaries 
•Oomp.        of  life,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  with  such  an  one.** 

We  can  understand,  how  everyone  would  dread  such  an  anathema. 
But  when  we  remember,  what  it  would  involve  to  persons  in  the  rank 
of  life,  and  so  miserably  poor  as  the  parents  of  that  blind  man,  we 
no  longer  wonder  at  their  evasion  of  the  question  put  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves,  on  what  ground  so  terrible  a 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  to  all  time  and  in  every  place — for  the 
ban  once  pronounced  applied  everywhere — simply  for  the  .confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  Rabbinista 
enumerate  twenty-four  grounds  for  excommunication,  of  which  more 
than  one  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  general, 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Scril)es,  or  any  of  their  decrees,  or 
to  lead  others  either  away  from  *the  commandments,'  or  to  what 
was  regarded  as  profanation  of  the  Divine  Name,  was  sufficient  to 
incur  the  ban,  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  excommunica- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin  extended  to  all  places  and 

«J«r.Moed      perSOUS.* 
K.Bld,  '^ 

•bOOttlM 

"***^  *  By Tt or/ here  rcmimls  us  of  1  Cot.      anathematised  to  the  sound  of  400  tram- 

▼.  6.  pets.    The  passage  does  not  appear  in  tbe 

*  There  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been      expurgated  editions  of  the  Tamnd. 
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As  nothing  could  be  elicited  from  his  parents,  the  man  who  had     CHAP, 
been  blind  was  once  more  summoned  before  the  Pharisees.     It  was         IX 
no  longer  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  his  alleged  blindness,  nor  '      ' 

to  ask  about  the  cure,  but  simply  to  demand  of  him  recantation, 
though  this  was  put  in  the  most  specious  manner.  Thou  hast  been 
healed :  own  that  it  was  only  by  God's  Hand  miraculously  stretched 
forth,*  and  that  *  this  man '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  that  the 
coincidence  may  have  been  allowed  to  try  the  faith  of  Israel.  It 
could  not  have  been  Jesus  Who  had  done  it,  for  they  knew  Him  to 
be  *  a  sinner.'  Of  the  two  alternatives  they  had  chosen  that  of  the 
absolute  rightness  of  their  own  Sabbath-traditions  as  against  the 
evidence  of  His  Miracles.  Virtually,  then,  this  was  the  condemnation 
of  Christ  and  the  apotheosis  of  traditionalism.  And  yet,  false  as  their 
conclusion  was,  there  was  this  truth  in  their  premisses,  that  they 
judged  of  miracles  by  the  moral  evidence  in  regard  to  Him,  Who  was 
represented  as  working  them. 

But  he  who  had  been  healed  of  his  blindness  was  not  to  be  so 
betrayed  into  a  denunciation  of  his  great  Physician.  The  simpli- 
city and  earnestness  of  his  convictions  enabled  him  to  gain  even  a 
logical  victory.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  bring  back  the  question  to 
the  issue  which  they  had  originally  raised  ;  and  we  admire  it  all 
the  more,  as  we  remember  the  consequenct-s  to  this  poor  man  of 
thus  daring  the  Pharisees.  As  against  their  opinion  about  Jesus,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  which  neither  he  nor  others  could  have  direct 
knowledge,'  there  was  the  unquestionable  fact  of  his  healing,  of  which 
he  had  personal  knowledge.  ITie  renewed  inquiry  now  by  the  Phari- 
sees, as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  healed  him,*  might  have  had  •st.jonm: 
for  its  object  to  betray  the  man  into  a  positive  confession,  or  to  elicit 
something  demoniacal  in  the  mode  of  the  cure.  The  blind  man  had 
now  fully  the  advantage.  He  had  already  told  them  ;  why  the  renewed 
inquiry  ?  As  he  put  it  half  ironically  :  Wius  it  because  they  felt  the 
wrongness  of  their  own  position,  and  that  thry  should  become  His 
disciples  ?  It  stung  them  to  the  quick ;  they  lost  all  self-possession, 
and  with  this  their  moral  defeat  became  complete.  *Thou  art  the 
disciple  of  that  man,  but  we  (according  to  the  favourite  phrase)  are 
the  disciph^s  of  Moses.*  Of  the  Divine  ilisslon  of  Moses  they  knew, 
but  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus    they  knew  nothing.**     The  unlettered  ^rer  » 

'  Tin*  roiminm  view  (Mt-ytr,  \\'atkin$^  it  implies 'that  the  cure  was  due  directly 

\\'e$tcittt)  is,  that  the  expreiwion,  *Uive  to  God.' 

^lory  to  (mmI  '  waM  merely  a  formula  of  *  In  the  original :  *  If  He  i«  a  sinner,  I 

wih'mfi    adjuniticm,    like    Josh.   vii.    19.  know  not.    One  Mf'n^  I  know, that,  being 

But  e\en  .so,  utf  Canon  ^yeMc^^tt  rcuiarka,  blind,  now  I  see.* 
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DOCK     man  had  now  the  full  advantage  in  the  controversy.     *  In  this,  in- 

^y        deed,'  there  was  *  the  marvellous/  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  should 

confess  themselves  ignorant  of  the  authority  of  One,  Who  had  power 

to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind — a  marvel  which  had  never  before  been 

witnessed.     If  He  had  that  power,  whence  had  He  obtained  it,  and 

why  ?    It  could  only  have  been  from  God.     They  said.  He  was  *  a 

sinner' — and  yet  there  was  no  principle  more  frequently  repeated 

tSSui^s-    '^y  ^^®  Rabbis,*  than   that  answers  to  prayer  depended  on  a  man 

siikkiua;'    being  *  devout'  and  doing  the  Will  of  God.     There  could  therefore 

be  only  one  inference  :  If  Jesus  had  not  Divine  Authority,  He  could 

ttot  have  had  Divine  Power. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  in  its  unanswerableness 
shows  us,  not  indeed  the  purpose,  but  the  evidential  force  of  Christ's 
Miracles.  In  one  sense  they  had  no  purpose,  or  rather  were  purpose  to 
themselves,  being  the  forthbursting  of  His  Power  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  Being  and  Mission,  of  which  latter,  as  applied  to  things 
physical,  they  were  part.  But  the  truthful  reasoning  of  that  un- 
tutored man,  which  confounded  the  acuteness  of  the  sages,  shows  the 
effect  of  these  manifestations  on  all  whose  hearts  were  open  to  the 
truth.  The  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  answer,  and,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  in  analogous  cases,  could  only,  in  their  fury,  cast  him  out 
with  bitter  reproaches.  Would  he  teach  them — he,  whose  very 
disease  showed  him  to  have  been  a  child  conceived  and  bom  in 
sin,  and  who,  ever  since  his  birth,  had  been  among  ignorant,  Law- 
neglecting  *  sinners '  ? 

But  there  was  Another,  Who  watched  and  knew  him  :  He  Whom, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  dared  to  confess,  and  for  Whom  he  wm 
content  to  suffer.  Let  him  now  have  the  reward  of  his  faith,  even 
its  completion ;  and  so  shall  it  become  manifest  to  all  time,  how,  as 
we  follow  and  cherish  the  better  light,  it  riseth  upon  us  in  all  its 
brightness,  and  that  faithfulness  in  little  bringeth  the  greater  steward- 
^t.  John  ship.  Tenderly  did  Jesus  seek  him  out,  wherever  it  may  have  been ;  ^ 
nnd,  as  He  found  him,  this  one  question  did  He  ask,  whether  the 
conviction  of  his  experience  was  not  growing  into  the  higher  faith  of 
♦.he  yet  unseen  :  *  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ? '  *  He  had 
had  personal  experience  of  Him — was  not  that  such  as  to  lead  up  to 
the  higher  faith  ?     And  is  it  not  always  so,  that  the  higher  Cedth  is 

>  With  all  respect  for  such  authority  dence  for  the  two  reading  is  evenly 

as  that  of  Professors   Wtftrott  tmd  Ififrt  balnnced,  and  the tN/^Ma/ evidence  neems 

(*The  N.T.'  p.  212),  I  cannot  accept  the  to  be  iitron(fly  in  tavoar  of  the  reading 

proposed  reiuling  'Son  of  Man/  iiuteua  *8onof  Qod.' 
of  *  Son  of  Qod.*    AdnUtledly.  Uit  fvi- 
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based  on  the  conviction  of  personal  experience — that  we  believe  on     CUAP. 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  because  we  have  experience  of  Him  as  the        IX 
God-sent,  Who  has  Divine  Power,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  '      ' 

blind-bom — and  Who  has  done  to  us  what  had  never  been  done  by 
any  other  in  the  world?  Thus  is  faith  always  the  child  of  expe- 
rience, and  yet  its  father  also ;  faith  not  without  expt»rience,  and  yet 
beyond  experience;  faith  not  superseded  by  exi)erience,  but  made 
reasonable  by  it. 

To  such  a  soul  it  needed  only  the  directing  Word  of  Christ.  *  And 
Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  Him  ? '  •  It  seems  as  if  •  st.  John 
the  question  of  Jesus  had  kindled  in  him  the  conviction  of  what 
was  the  right  answer.  We  almost  see  how,  like  a  well  of  living 
water,  the  words  sprang  gladsome  from  his  inmost  heart,  and  how  he 
looked  up  expectant  on  Jesus.  To  such  readiness  of  faith  then*  could 
be  only  one  answer.  In  language  more  plain  than  He  had  ever 
before  used,  Jesus  answered,  and  with  iiimiediate  confession  of  im- 
plicit faith  the  man  lowly  worshipjx^d.*  And  so  it  was,  that  the  first 
time  he  saw  his  Deliverer,  it  was  to  worship  Him.  It  was  the  highest 
stage  yet  attained.  What  contrast  this  faith  and  worship  of  the 
poor,  unlettered  man,  once  blind,  now  in  every  sense  st»eing,  to  the 
blindness  of  judgment  which  had  fallen  on  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  Israel !  **  Tlie  cause  alike  of  the  one  and  the  other  was  ^  rcr.  19 
the  Person  of  the  Christ.  For  our  relationship  to  Him  determines 
Bight  or  blindness,  as  we  either  receive  the  evidence  of  what  He  is 
from  what  He  indubitably  dot»s,  or  reject  it,  lx»cause  we  hold  by  our 
own  false  conceptions  of  God  and  of  what  His  Will  to  us  is.  And  so 
is  Christ  also  for  'judgment.' 

There  were  those  who  still  followed  Him — not  convinced  by,  nor 
as  yet  decided  against  Him — Pharisees,  who  well  understood  the 
application  of  His  Words.  Formally,  it  had  betMi  a  contest  between 
traditionalism  and  the  Work  of  Christ.  They  also  were  traditionalists 
— were  they  also  blind  ?  But,  nay,  they  had  misunderst(K>d  Him  by 
leaving  out  the  moral  element,  thus  showing  themselves  blind 
indeed.  It  was  not  the  calamity  of  blindness;  but  it  was  a  blindnt»ss 
in  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  which  they  were  lesponsible,*^  •  Ter.41 
which  indeed  was  th(^  result  of  their  deliberate  choice :  therefore 
their  sin — not  their  blindness  only — remained ! 

'  wf0C9K^ff9P.      The   word    is   nevor  2'^ ;  and  twenty-three  times  in  the  Book 

used  by  St.  John  of  inero  rt'sptM-t  for  man.  of  Hevelation,  bat  always  in  the  sense  of 

but  always  implies  Divine  woi>hii).  In  t  he  worship, 
Qotpol  U  oooars  ch.  iv.  20-«4  ;  Ix.  38 ;  xll. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    *GOOD    SHEPHERD*    AND    HIS    *ONE    FLOCK* — LAST   DISCOURSE    AT   THE 
FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

(St.  John  X.  1-21.) 

BOOK  The  closing  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  those  Pharisees  who 
IV  followed  Him  breathe  the  sadness  of  expected  near  judgment,  rather 
*■  '  ^  than  the  hopefulness  of  expostulation.  And  the  Discourse  which  fol- 
lowed, ere  He  once  more  left  Jerusalem,  is  of  the  same  character.  It 
seems,  as  if  Jesus  could  not  part  from  the  City  in  holy  anger,  but 
ever,  and  only,  with  tears.  All  the  topics  of  the  former  Discourses 
^  are  now  resumed  and  applied.  They  are  not  in  any  way  softened  or 
modified,  but  uttered  in  accents  of  loving  sadness  rather  than  of 
reproving  monition.  This  connection  with  the  past  proves,  that  the 
Discourse  was  spoken  immediately  after,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tone  adopted  by  Christ  prepares  us  for  His  P^raean  Ministry,  which 
may  be  described  as  that  of  the  last  and  fullest  outgoing  of  His  most 
intense  pity.  This,  in  contrast  to  what  was  exhibited  by  the  rulers 
of  Israel,  and  which  would  so  soon  bring  terrible  judgment  on  them. 
For,  if  such  things  were  done  in  *  the  green  tree '  of  Israel's  Messiah- 
King,  what  would  the  end  be  in  the  dry  wood  of  Israel's  common- 
wealth and  institutions  ? 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Discourse  presently 
under  consideration,  that  Jesus  spake  it,  not,  indeed,  in  Parables  in 
the  strict  sense  (for  none  such  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel), 
•SL  JohB  but  in  an  allo<?ory  *  in  the  Parabolic  form,*  hiding  the  higher  truths 
from  those  who,  having  eyes,  had  not  seen,  but  revealing  them  to 
such  whoso  ('y(»a  had  been  opened.  If  the  scenes  of  the  last  few 
days  IumI  ina<le  anything  plain,  it  was  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
teachers  of  Isnu»l  for  their  professed  work  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God. 
llie  Ilabbinists  also  called  their  spiritual  leaders  *  feeders,'  Pamasin 

t 
'  The  wonl  Im  nut  parable,  butvopocMio,      characteristics  of  the  l*arable%  see  lkx>k 
proverb  or  allegory.    On  the  essential      III  cb.  xxiii. 


S.C 
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(t'D3lD) — a  t^rm  by  which  the  Targum  renders  some  of  the  references  CHAP, 
to*  the  Shepherds  '  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  and  Zech.  xi."  The  term  com-  X 
prised  the  two  ideas  of  *  leading '  and  *  feeding/  which  are  separately 
insisted  on  in  the  Lord's  allegory.  As  we  think  of  it,  no  better 
illustration,  nor  more  apt,  could  be  found  for  those  to  whom  *the 
flock  of  God '  was  entrusted.  It  needed  not  therefore  that  a  sheep- 
fold  should  have  been  in  view,'  to  explain  the  form  of  Christ's 
address.*  It  only  required  to  recall  the  Old  Testament  language  •stJohn 
about  the  shepherding  of  God,  and  that  of  evil  shepherds,  to  make 
the  application  to  what  had  so  lately  happened.  They  were,  surely, 
not  shepherds,  who  had  cast  out  the  healed  blind  man,  or  who  so 
judged  of  the  Christ,  and  would  cast  out  all  His  disciples.  They 
had  entered  into  God's  Sheepfold,  but  not  by  the  door  by  which  the 
owner,  God,  had  brought  Ilis  flock  into  the  fold.  To  it  the  entrance 
had  been  His  free  love.  His  gracious  provision.  His  thoughts  of  par- 
doning. His  purpose  of  saving  mercy.  That  was  God*s  Old  Tes- 
tament-door into  His  Sheepfold.  Not  by  that  door,  as  had  so  lately 
fully  appeared,  had  Israel's  rulers  come  in.  They  had  climbed  up  to 
their  place  in  the  fold  some  other  way — with  the  same  right,  or  by 
the  same  wrong,  as  a  thief  or  a  robber.  Tliey  had  wrongfully  taken 
what  did  not  belong  to  them — cunningly  and  undetected,  like  a  thief; 
they  had  allotted  it  to  themselves,  and  usurped  it  by  violence,  like  a 
robber.  What  more  accurate  description  could  be  given  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  attained  the  rule  over 
God's  flock,  and  claimed  it  for  themselves  ?  And  what  was  true  of  them 
holds  equally  so  of  all,  who,  like  them,  ent<^r  by  *  some  other  way.* 

How  different  He,  Who  comes  in  and  leads  us  through  God's  door 
of  covenant-mercy  and  Gospel-promise — the  door  by  which  God  had 
brought,  and  ever  brings,  His  flock  into  His  fold  !  This  was  the  true 
Shepherd.  The  allegor}^  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  closely  pressed  ; 
but,  as  we  rememl)er  how  in  the  East  the  flocks  are  at  night  driven 
into  a  large  fold,  and  charge  of  them  is  given  to  an  under-shepherd, 
we  can  understand  how,  when  the  shepherd  comes  in  the  morning, 
*the  doorkeeper''  or  *  guardian'  opens  to  him.  In  interpreting  the 
allegor}',  stress  must  be  laid  not  so  much  on  any  single  phrase,  be  it 
the  '  porter,'  the  *  door,'  or  the  *  opening,'  as  on  their  combination. 
If  the  shepherd  comes  to  the  door,  the  porter  hastens  to  open  it  to 
him  from  within,  that  he  may  obtain  access  to  the  flock ;  and  when  a 

*  The  fi^ruTQ  of  a  shepherd  is  familiar  deacon  Watkins,  ad  loc. 

in   Rabbinic   as    in   Biblicjil    literature.  ■  This  is  the  proper  reading:  he  who 

Comp.  Homidb.  H.  2'^  ;  Yalkut  i.  p.  68  a.  locked  the  door  from  within  and  guarded 

'  This  is  the  view  advocated  by  Arch-  it. 
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BOOK  true  spiritual  Shepherd  comes  to  the  true  spiritual  door,  it  is  opened 
IV  to  him  by  the  guardian  from  within,  that  is,  he  finds  ready  and 
immediate  access.  Equally  pictorial  is  the  progress  of  the  allegory. 
Having  thus  gained  access  to  His  flock,  it  has  not  been  to  steal  or  rob, 
but  the  Shepherd  knows  and  calls  them,  each  by  his  name,  and  leads 
them  out.  We  mark  that  in  the  expression  :  *  when  He  has  put  forth 
all  His  own,*  * — the  word  is  a  strong  one.  For  they  have  to  go  each 
singly,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  willing  to  go  out  each  by  himself,  or 
ev(m  to  leave  that  fold,  and  so  He  ^  puts  '  or  thrusts  them  forth,  and 
He  does  so  to  'all  His  own.'  Then  the  Eastern  shepherd  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  goes  before  them,  guiding  them, 
making  sure  of  their  following  simply  by  his  voice,  which  they  know. 
So  would  His  flock  follow  Christ,  for  they  know  His  Voice',  and 
in  vain  would  strangers  seek  to  lead  them  away,  as  the  Pharisees 
had  tried.      It  was  not  the  known  Voice  of  their  own  Shepherd, 

•  St  John      and  they  would  only  flee  from  it.* 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  they  who  heard  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  allegory,  for  they  were  not  of  His  flock  and  knew  not  His 
Voice.     But  His  own  knew  it  then,  and  would  know  it  for  ever. 

►rer.  7  *  Therefore,' **^  botli  for  the  sake  of  the  one  and  the  other,  He  con- 
tinued, now  dividing  for  greater  clearness  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
His  allegory,  and  applying  each  separately  for  better  comfort.  These 
two  ideas  were :  entrance  by  the  d^or,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
good  Slicpherd — thus  affording  a  twofold  test  by  which  to  recognise 
the  true,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  false. 

«TT.  7-9  I.  The  door. — Christ  wjis  the*   D(X)r.^     The  entrance  into  Grod's 

fold  and  to  God's  flock  was  only  through  that,  of  which  Christ  was 
the  reality.  And  it  had  ever  been  so.  All  the  Old  Testament  insti- 
tutions, proplu»cies,  and  promises,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  access 
into  God's  fold,  meant  Christ.  And  all  those  who  went  before  Him,* 
pretending  to  be  the  dcx)r — whether  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  or  Nation- 
alists— were  only  thieves  and  robbers :  that  was  not  the  door  into  the 
Kingdom  of  (t(Ml.  And  the  sheep,  God's  flixjk,  did  not  hear  them ; 
for,  although  they  miirht  pret^'ud  to  lead  the  flcx^k,  the  voice  was 
that  of  strani^^TS.  Tin*  transition  now  to  another  application  of 
the  allft,n)rical  idea  of  tlu*  *  door '  was  natural  and  almost  nece»8ar>-, 
though  it  appi»ars  somewhat  abrupt.  Even  in  this  it  is  peculiarly 
Jewish.  Wt»  must  understand  this  transition  as  follows :  I  am  the 
I)<x)r ;  thost*  who  professed  otherwise  to  gain  access  to  the  fold  have 
climlxjd  in  some  other  way.     But  if  I  am  the  only,  I  am  also  truly 

•  This  is  x\\v.  litonil  rfulrrinj?. 

*  The  worda  *  whu  went  before  Mo  '  are  questioned  by  nuuiy. 
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the  Door.     And,  dropping  the  figure,  if  any  man  enters  by  Me,  he     CHAP, 
shall  be  saved,  securely  go  out  and  in  (where  the  language  is  not  to         X 
be  closely  pressed),  in  the  sense  of  having  liberty  and  finding  pasture. 
II.  This  forms  also  the  transition  to  the  second  leading  idea  of  the 
allegory :  the  True  and  Good  Slieph&i'd,     Here  we  mark  a  fourfold 
progression  of  thought,  which  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.     There  the  thought  expressed  in  one  line  or  one  couplet 
is  carried  forward  and  developed  in  the  next,  forming  what  are  called 
the  Psalms  of  Ascent  (*  of  Degrees  ').    And  in  the  Discourse  of  Christ 
also  the  final  thought  of  each  couplet  of  verses  is  carried  forward, 
or  rather  leads  upward  in  the  next.     Thus  we  have  here  a  Psalm  of 
Degrees  concerning  the  Good  Shepherd  and   His  Flock,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  New  Testament  version  of  Psalm  xxiii.     Accordingly  its 
analysis  might  be  formulated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Christ  the   Good  Shepherd,  in  contrast  to  others  who  falsely 
claimed  to  he  the  shepherds.^     Their  object  had  been  self,  and  they  •▼«.  lo 
had  pursued  it  even  at  the  cost  of  the  sheep,  of  their  life  and  safety. 

lie  *came'*  for  them,  to  give,  not  to  take,  Hhat  they  may  have  life 
and  have  abundance.' ' 

*  -Li/e,* — nay,  that  they  may  have  it,  /  *  lay  doivn  ' '  Mine  :  so 
does  it  appear  that  ^  I  am  the  (T(X)d  *  Shepherd.*  * 

2.  llie  Good  Shepherd  Who  layeth  down  His  life  for  His  sheep  ! 
What  a  contrast  to  a  mere  hireling,  whose  are  not  the  sheep,  and 
who  fleeth  at  sight  of  the  wolf  (danger),  *  and  the  wolf  seizeth  them, 
and  scattereth  (viz.,  the  flock) :  (he  fleeth)  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep.*  The  simile  of  the  wolf  must  not  be 
too  closely  pressed,  but  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  point  the  contrast 
to  Him  ^  WTio  layeth  down  His  Life  for  His  sheep.'  * 

Truly  He  is — is  seen  to  be — *  the  fair  Shepherder,*  ^  Whose  are  the 
sheep,  and  as  such,  *  /  know  Mine,  and  Mine  know  Me,  even  as  the 
Father  knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  /  lay  down  My 
I^ifofor  (he  she^p.^ 

'  Not  as  in  tbt*  A.V.,  'am  come'  view  depends  on  a  misundcrstandinfj  of 

«  As   (\'inon    Wcftcott   remarks,    'this  a  sentence  (luottnl  from  Bah.  Mez.  93  A. 

points  t<»  Hoinethinj;  more  than  life.'  As  the  cM)nt<^xt  tliero  shows,  if  a  shepherd 

"  Tills  i-i  the  projMT  rendorin^'.  leaves  his  rlt>ck,  and  in  his  absence  the 

«  Litrnilly  'fair.'     As  Canon  Wt-ftiHtft,  wolf  comes,  the  shephenl  is  res|)onsible, 

with  his    iiMial  happiness,  expresses  it  :  but  only  because  he  ou^ht  not  to  have 

*  not  only  >^«mm1  inwardly  (AyoWt),  but  jjftKxl  left  the  flock,  and   his   presence  mij^ht 

as  ]>erp«'ivtMl  (KaK^^Y  have  prevente<l  the  accident.     In  case  of 

*  This  w.uUl  bo  all  the  more  strikinff  attack  by  force  gnphieure  he  is  net  re- 

that,  actMirdinir  t«»  Rabbinic  law,  a  shep-  sjwnsible  for  his  flock. 

held  was  »ot  calhMl  n|)on  to  exiK>?e  )jis  •  St«  an  important  note  at  the  end  of 

own  life  fnr  the  siifety  t»f  bis  tlock,  nor  this  chapter. 

res(K)nsible  in  such  a  case.    ITio  opposite  '  See  Note  4. 
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BOOK  3.  For  the  sheep  that  are  Mine,  whom  /  hnow,  and  for  wham  1 

IV  laij  down  My  Life  !  But  those  sheep,  they  are  not  only  *  of  this 
'  '  fold,'  not  all  of  the  Jewish  *  fold,'  but  also  scattered  sheep  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  have  all  the  characteristias  of  the  flock :  they  are 
His ;  and  they  hear  His  Voice  ;  but  as  yet  they  are  outside  the  fold. 
Them  also  the  Good  Shepherd  ^  must  lead,'  and,  in  evidence  that  they 
are  His,  as  He  calls  them  and  goes  before  them,  they  shall  hear  His 
Voice,  and  so,  0  most  glorious  consummation,  *  they  shall  become  one 
flock  *  and  one  Shepherd.' 

And  thus  is  the  great  goal  of  the  Old  Testament  reached,  and  *  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy '  which  issue  from  Israel  *  are  unto  all 
people.'  The  Kingdom  of  David,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
set  up  upon  earth,  and  opened  to  all  believers.  We  cannot  help 
noticing — though  it  almost  seems  to  detract  from  it — how  different 
from  the  Jewish  ideas  of  it  is  this  Kingdom  with  its  Shepherd-King, 
Wlio  knows  and  Who  lays  down  His  Life  for  the  sheep,  and  Who 
leads  the  Gentiles  not  to  subjection  nor  to  inferiority,  but  to  equality 
of  faith  and  privileges,  taking  the  Jews  out  of  their  special  fold  and 
leading  up  the  Gentiles,  and  so  making  of  both  *  one  flock.'  Whence 
did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  obtain  these  thoughts  and  views,  towering  so 
far  aloft  of  all  around  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  utterly  un-Gentile  also — if  by 
the  term  ^  Gentile '  we  mean  the  *  Gentile  Churches,'  in  antagonism 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  certain  school  of  critics  would  repre- 
sent them,  which  traces  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  to  this  separation. 
A  Gospel  written  in  that  spirit  would  never  have  spoken  on  this  wise 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  towards  Christ  and  in 
the  Church.  The  sublime  words  of  Jesus  are  only  compatible  with 
one  supposition :  that  He  was  indeed  the  Christ  of  God.  Nay, 
although  men  have  studied  or  cavilled  at  these  words  for  eighteen 
and  a  half  centuries,  they  have  not  yet  reached  unto  this:  *They 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.' 
St.  John  X.  4.  In  the  final  Step  of  *  Ascent '  •  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
whole  Discourse  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  last  and  highest 
thought.  The  Good  Shepherd  that  brings  together  the  One  Flock! 
Yes — by  laying  down  His  Life,  but  also  by  taking  it  up  again. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd — nay,  the 
life  is  laid  down  in  the  surrender  of  sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  again,  and  much  more  fully,  in  the  Resurrection-Power. 
4nd,  therefore,  His  Father  loveth  Him  as  the  Messiah-Shepherd, 
>  Not  *  fold,'  as  in  the  A.V. 


17,  18 
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Who  80  fully  does  the  work  committed  to  Him,  and  so  entirely  sur-     CHAP, 
renders  Himself  to  it.  X 

His  Death,  His  Resurrection — let  no  one  imagine  that  it  comes  '~"^' 

from  without !    It  is  His  own  act.    He  has  ^  power '  in  regard  to  both, 
and  both  are  His  own,  voluntary,  Sovereign,  and  Divine  acts. 

And  this,  all  this,  in  order  to  be  the  Shepherd-Saviour — to  die, 
and  rise  for  His  Sheep,  and  thus  to  gatlier  them  all,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  into  one  flock,  and  to  be  tlieir  Shepherd.  This,  neither 
more  nor  less,  was  the  Mission  which  God  had  given  Him;  this, 
*the  commandment'  which  He  had  received  of  His  Father — that 
which  Ood  Iwd  given  Ilim  to  do.^  •  st  John 

It  was  a  noble  close  of  the  series  of  those  Discourses  in  the  ^'^* 
Temple,  which  had  it  for  their  object  to  sliow,  that  He  was  truly 
sent  of  God. 

And,  in  a  measure,  they  attained  that  object.  To  some,  indeed,  it 
all  seemed  unintelligible,  incoherent,  madness;  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  favourite  explanation  of  all  this  strange  drama — He  hath  a 
demon!  But  others  there  were — let  us  hope,  many,  not  yet  His 
disciples — to  whose  hearts  these  words  went  straight.  And  how  could 
they  resist  the  impression  ?  *  These  utterances  are  not  of  a  demon- 
ised' — and,  then,  it  came  back  to  them:  *Can  a  demon  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  ? ' 

And  so,  once  again,  the  Light  of  His  Words  and  of  His  Person 
fell  upon  His  Works,  and,  as  ever,  revealed  their  character,  and  made 
them  clear. 

Note. — It  seems  right  here,  in  a  kind  of  *  Postscript-Note/  to  call  atten- 
tion to  whnt  could  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  without  breaking  up 
its  unity,  and  yet  seems  too  imi)ortant  to  l)e  relegated  to  an  ordinary  foot- 
note. In  Yoinii  GO  b,  linos  18  to  24  from  top,  we  have  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  Rabbi  Klifzer  lien  Hyrcancs,  designed — as  it  seems  to  me— to 
test  his  views  al)Out  Jesus  and  his  isolation  to  the  new  doctrine.  Ribbi 
Eliezcr,  one  of  the  greatest  Rabbis,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gamaliel  II., 
the  son  of  that  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Paul  sat.  He  may,  therefore,  liave 
been  aojuainttHl  with  the  A)><)Htlo.  And  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that 
he  had  intercourse  with  Jewish  Christians,  and  took  pleasure  in  their 
twiching ;  and,  further,  that  he  was  accused  of  favouring  Christianity.  Under 
these  eircumst{inci\s,  the  series  of  covei-ed,  enigmatic  questions,  reported  as 
a<ldreRs^»«l  to  him,  gains  a  nv^  interest.  I  om  only  repeat,  that  I  regard 
them  as  referring  to  tlie  Person  and  the  Words  of  Christ.  One  of  these 
<|U<»htion8  is  to  tills  effect :  *  Is  it  [right,  pro|)er,  duty]  lor  the  Shephoni  to 
s.ive  a  lamb  from  the  lionl'  To  this  the  Riihbi  gives  (as  always  in  this 
sei  ies  of  questions)  an  evasive  answer,  as  follows :  '  You  have  only  asked 
VOL.  II.  O 
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BOOK      me  about  the  lamb/     On  this  the  following  question  is  next  put,  I  presume 
IV         by  way  of  foi-cing  an  express  reply :  *  Is  it  [right,  proper,  duty]  to  save  the 

*- — « '    Shepherd  from  the  Hon  1 '  and  to  this  the  Rabbi  once  more  evasively  replies : 

*  You  have  only  asked  me  about  the  Shepherd.'  Thus,  as  the  words  of 
Christ  to  which  covert  reference  is  made  have  only  meaning  when  the  two 
ideas  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd  are  combined,  the  Rabbi,  by  dividing 
them,  clevei'ly  evaded  giving  an  answer  to  his  questioners.  But  these  in- 
ferences come  to  us,  all  of  deepest  importance:  L  I  regard  the  questions 
above  quoted  as  containing  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in 
St.  John  X.  11 .  Indeed,  the  whole  string  of  questions,  of  which  the  above 
form  part,  refers  to  Christ  and  His  Words.  2.  It  casts  a  peculLvr  light, 
not  only  upon  the  personal  history  of  this  great  Rabbi,  the  bix>ther-iu-law 
of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.,  but  a  side-light  also  on  the  history  of 
Nicodemus.  Of  course,  such  evasive  answers  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  boldness  of  confession 
which  must  characteiise  them.  But  the  question  arises — now  often 
seriously  discussed  by  Jewish  writers :  how  far  many  Rabbis  and  laymen 
may  have  gone  in  their  belief  of  Christ,  and  yet — at  least  in  too  many 
instances — fallen  short  of  discipleship ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  early  Church  and  the  Jews,  on  which  not  a  few  things  of  deep  interest 
have  to  be  said,  though  it  may  not  be  on  the  present  occasion.  3.  Critically 
also,  the  quotation  is  of  the  deepest  importance.  For,  does  it  not/umish 
a  reference — and  that  on  the  lips  of  Jews — to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  thai 
from  the  close  of  the  first  century  f  There  is  here  something  which  the 
opponents  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity  will  have  to  meet  and  answer. 
Another  series  of  similar  allegorical  questions  in  connection  with 
R.  Joshua  b.  Chananyah  is  recorded  in  Bekhor.  8  a  and  6,  but  answered 
by  the  Rabbi  in  an  ari/i-Christian  sense.  See  Mandelstamm^  Talmud. 
Stud.  i.  But  Mandelstamm  goes  too  far  in  his  view  of  the  purely  alle- 
gorical meaning,  especially  of  the  introductory  part. 
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CHAl^ER   XL 

THE  riBST  PERiEAN  DISCOURSES— TO  THK  I'llAUI.SEES  CONCERNING  THE  TWO 
KINUDOM8 — TIIEIU  CONTEST — WHAT  QUALIFIES  A  DISCIPLE  FOR  THE  KING- 
DOM  OF   GOD,  AND   HOW  ISRAEL  WAS   UECX)MING    SUBJECT  TO  THAT  OF  EVIL. 

(St.  Matt.  xii.  22-46;  St.  Luke  xi.  14-36.) 

It  was  well  that  Jesus  sliould,  for  tho  present,  have  parted  from      CHAV. 
Jerusidein   with    words   like   these.     They   would   cling   about   His         yi 
hearers  like  the  odour  of  incense  that  had  ascended.     Even    *the  '    ^ 

schism  '  that  had  come  among  them  •  concerning  His  Person  made  it  •  ^^-  Jo*»n  «• 
possible  not  only  to  continue  His  Tetiching,  but  to  return  to  the  City 
oncc^  more  ere  His  final  entnvnce.     For,  His  Penean  Ministry,  which 
extended  from  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  week  preceding 
the  last  Passover,  wius,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  half  by  the  brief  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.**     Thus,  each  part  »>!.j«!,nx. 
of  the  Penvan  ^linistry  would  last  about  three  months ;  the  first,  from 
about  the  end  of  September  to  the  month  of  December ;  ^  the  second,  « og  ^  „, 
from  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  April.**     Of  these  six  months  we  429^.0. 
have  (with  the  solitary  exception  of  St.  Matthew  xii.  22-45),'   no 
other  tKTOunt  than  that  furnished  by  St.  Luke,^'  although,  as  usually,  •st.  Lukt 
the  Jerusalem  and  Judiean  incidents  of  it  are  described  by  St.  John.*"  xwi.  11" 
After  that  we  have  the  account  of  His  iournev  to  the  last  Passover,  '^L*'"'"» 
recorded,  with  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  three  Svnoptic  Gospels.  xi.  1-45; 

...  .*  Xl.  4«  51 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  is  }x»culiarly  lacking  in  inci^ 
deni.  It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Discourse's  and  Parables,  with 
but  few  narrative  [)ortions  interspersed.  And  this,  not  only  because 
tilt*  season  t>f  the  yi»ar  nuist  have  made  itinerancy  difficult,  and  thus 
have  hindered  the  introduction  to  new  scenes  and  of  new  persons,  but 
chietly  from  tlu»  character  of  His  Ministry  in  Peraja.  We  remember 
thats  similarly,  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry  had  been 

•  The  H'a.-ons  for  his  iiiMTtion  of  thin  '  On  the  charactcristicfl  of  this  Section, 

patt  tiiuNt  l»t'  M»u>:!it  in  tho  chamcter  of  Canon  0>ok  has  some  very  interesting^ 
this  l>i>(nurs«' and  in  tho  context  in  St.  remarks  in  the  Speakcr*8  ComnienUry, 
Mutthcw'8  Gospel.  N.T.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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BOOK  chiefly  marked  by  Discourses  and  Parables.  Besides,  after  what  had 
IV  passed,  and  must  now  have  been  so  well  known,  illustrative  Deeds 
'  '  '  could  scarcely  have  been  so  requisite  in  Peraea.  In  fact,  His  Peraean 
was,  substantially,  a  resumption  of  His  early  Galilean  Ministry,  only 
modified  and  influenced  by  the  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  people 
concerning  Christ,  and  the  greatly  developed  enmity  of  their  leaders. 
This  accounts  for  the  recurrence,  although  in  fuller,  or  else  in 
modified,  form,  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
History.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  we  can  understand  how  He  would,  at 
this  initial  stage  of  His  Peraean,  aa  in  that  of  His  Galilean  Ministry, 
repeat,  when  asked  for  instruction  concerning  prayer,  those  sacred 
words  ever  since  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  variations  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  individuality  of  the  reporter.* 
They  aSbrd,  however,  the  occasion  for  remarking  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal differences.  In  St.  Luke  the  prayer  is  for  the  forgiveness  of 
*  sins,'  while  St.  Matthew  uses  the  Hebraic  term  ^  debts,*  which  has 
passed  even  into  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  denoting  our  guilt  as  indebted- 
ness (i3*nuin  noK^  ^3  p^no).  Again,  the  ^day  by  day'  of  St.  Luke, 
which  further  explains  the  petition  for  *  daily  bread,'  common  both  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  Rab- 
binic teaching,  that  the  Manna  fell  only  for  each  day,  in  order  that 
thought  of  their  daily  dependence  might  call  forth  constant  faith  in 

•  Yonia  76  a,  our  '  Father  Which  is  in  heaven.'  •  *  Another  Rabbinic  saying  places  ** 
from  top  our  nourishment  on  the  same  level  with  our  redemption,  as  regards 
^According  ^.jj^  Miauks  duc  to  God  and  the  fact  that  both  are  day  by  day.«  Yet 
oKxxTi. 24,  ^  third  Rabbinic  saying^  notes  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  both 
'  Bcr.  R.  20,  nourishment  and  redemption  are  always  mentioned  in  Scripture  (by 
i..'39  6,  iMt  reduplicated  expressions),  and  how,  while  redemption  took  place  ly 
-bm.  R.97     ^^  Angel,®  nourishment  is  attributed  directly  to  God.' 

•  ocn.  xiriii  But  to  return.  From  the  introductory  expression :  *  When  (or 
Ti-cxiT.  16  whenever)  ye  pray,  say '—we  venture  to  infer,  that  this  prayer  was 

intended,  not  only  as  the  model,  but  as  furnishing  the  words  for  the 
future  use  of  the  Church.  Yet  another  suggestion  may  be  made. 
The  request,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  dis- 
c  St.  Luke  ciples,'*  soems  to  indicate  what  was  Hhe  certain  place/  which,  now 
consecrated  by  our  Lord's  prayer,  became  the  school  for  ours.     It 

I  The  ooncludinj!:  Doxology  should  be  constilt  Canon  Cook's  jadicious  notes  (in 

omittiMl  fruin  St.  Matthew's  report  of  the  the  Speaker's  Commentary  ad  loc.). 

prayer.    As  rt'j^jirds  the  different  readiop*  »  The  same  page  of  the  Talmud  con- 

which  liave  lieen  adopted  into  the  Kevised  tains,  however,  some  absurdly   profane 

Version,  the  reader  is  advisetl,  before  legends  about  the 
accepting  the  proposed    alterations,  to 
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seems   at  least  likely,   that  the   allusion   of    the   disciples   to   the     CHAP. 
Baptist  may  have  been  prompted    by  the   circumstance,    that   the        XI 
locality  was  that  which  had  been  the  scene  of  John's  labours — of  """"^    "      * 
coarse,  in  Peraea.     Such  a  note  of  place  is  the  more  interesting,  that 
St.  Lake  so  rarely  indicates  localities.     In  fact,  he  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  the  central  place  in  Christ's  Pencan  Ministry, 
althongh  there  must  have  been  such.     In  the  main   the  events  are, 
indeed,  most  likely  narrated  in  their  chronological  order.     But,  as 
Discourses,  Parables,  and  incidents  are  so  closely  mixed  up,  it  will  be 
better,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  for  clearness'  and  briefness'  sake, 
to  separate  and  group  them,  so  far  as  possible.     Accordingly,  this 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  briefest  summary  of  the  Lord's  Dis- 
courses in  Penea,  previous  to  His  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  His  casting  out  a  demon,*  •st  Luke 
and  restoring  speech  to  the  demonised ;  or  if,  as  seems  likely,  the 
cure  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  22,  both  sight  and 
speech,  which  had  probably  been  paralysed.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  narratives  in  differ- 
ent Gospels,  with  slightly  varying  details,  represent  difierent  events 
or  only  diflering  modes  of  narration.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  substantially  the  same  event,  such  as  the  healing  of  a  blind  or 
dumb  demonised  person,  may,  and  probably  would,  have  taken  place 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred,  it  would  elicit 
substantially  the  same  remarks  by  the  people,  and  the  same  charge 
against  Christ  of  superior  demoniac  agency  which  the  Pharisees  had 
now  distinctly  fonnulated.^  Again,  when  recording  similar  events,  »»se«»Book 
the  Evangelists  would  naturally  come  to  tell  them  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  two  similar  narratives  in 
different  Gospels  always  represent  the  same  event.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, it  seems  likely.  The  earlier  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
(ifospel  by  St.  Matthew  may  be  explained  by  its  position  in  a  group 
denunciatory  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  the  notice  there  of  their  blasphe- 
mous charge  of  His  being  the  instrument  of  Satan  probably  indicates 
the  outcome  of  their  *  council,'  how  they  might  destroy  Him.^  *  •  st  Matt 

It  is  this  charge  of  the  Pharisees  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  Christ's  address,  His  language  being  now  much  more  explicit  than 
formerly,**  even  as  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  had  more  fully  <st.  Mark 
ripened.      In  regard  to  the  slight  difference   in   the   narratives   of  u«KrkiiL* 

ch.  xxii. 
*  It  markn  the  chronological  place  of      follow  the  popular  charjrfi  against  JesuM, 
UiLs  miracle   tliat  it  tieems  buitably  to      as  cxprewjed  in  St.  John  vili  48  and  z.  20. 
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St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  we  mark  that,  as  always,  the  Words  of 
the  Lord  are  more  fully  reported  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  sup- 
plies some  vivid  pictorial  touches.*  The  following  are  the  leading 
features  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  Pharisaic  charge  :  First,  It  was  utterly 
unreasonable,**  and  inconsistent  with  their  own  premisses,^  showing 
that  their  ascription  of  Satanic  agency  to  what  Christ  did  was  only 
prompted  by  hostility  to  His  Person.  This  mode  of  turning  the 
argument  against  the  arguer  was  peculiarly  Hebraic,  and  it  does  not 
imply  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  really  cast  out  demons.  Mentally,  we  must 
supply — according  to  your  own  professions,  your  disciples  cast  out 
demons.     If  so,  by  whom  are  they  doing  it  ? 

But,  secondly,  beneath  this  logical  argumentation  lies  deep  and 
spiritual  instruction,  closely  connected  with  the  late  teaching  during 
the  festive  days  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  directed  against  the  flimsy, 
superstitious,  and  unspiritual  views  entertained  by  Israel,  alike  of 
the  Kingdom  of  evil  and  of  that  of  God.  For,  if  we  ignore  the 
moral  aspect  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom,  all  degenerates  into  the  ab- 
surdities and  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  view  concerning  demons  and 
Satan,  which  are  fully  described  in  another  place.*  On  the  other  hand, 
introduce  the  ideas  of  moral  evil,  of  the  concentration  of  its  power 
in  a  kingdom  of  which  Satan  is  the  representative  and  ruler,  and 
of  our  own  inherent  sinfulness,  which  makes  us  his  subjects — and 
all  becomes  clear.  Then,  truly,  can  Satan  not  cast  out  Satan — 
else  how  could  his  kingdom  stand ;  then,  also,  is  the  casting  out  of 
Satan  only  by  *  God's  Spirit,'  or  *  Finger  : '  and  this  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God.**  Nay,  by  their  own  admission,  the  casting  out  of  Satan 
was  part  of  the  work  of  Messiah.®  *  Then  had  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
indeed,  come  to  them — for  in  this  was  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  He 
was  the  God-sent  Messiah,  come  not  for  the  glory  of  Israel,  nor  for 
anj'thing  outward  or  intellectual,  but  to  engage  in  mortal  conflict 
with  moral  evil,  and  with  Satan  as  its  representative.  In  that  con- 
test Christ,  as  the  Stronger,  bindeth  *the  strong  one,'  spoils  his 
house  (divideth  his  spoil),  and  takes  from  him  the  armour  in  which 
his  strength  lay  (*  he  trusted ')  by  taking  away  the  power  of  sin.' 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Messiah — and,  therefore  also,  no  one  can  be 
indifferent  towards  Him,  because  all,  being  by  nature  in  a  certain 
relation  towards  Satan,  must,  since  the  Messiah  had  commenced  His 


I  Si'ti  tlic  Appendix  un  Angelology  and 
Demunuiogy. 


»  See  Hook  II.  ch.  v.,  and  the  Appendix 
to  it,  where  the  passage  is  given  in  fulL 
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Work,  occupy  a  definite  relationship  towards  the  Christ  Who  combats     CHAP. 
Satan.* »  XI 

It  follows,  that  the  work  of  the  Christ  is  a  moral  contest  waged  ^  I?  ^ 
through  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  which,  from  their  position,  all  must 
take  a  part.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  not  only  try  to  be 
passively,  but  even  be  actively  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  this  not  by 
merely  speaking  against  the  Christ,  which  might  be  the  outcome  of 
ignorance  or  unbelief,  but  by  representing  that  as  Satanic  which  was 
the  object  of  His  Coming.^  Such  perversion  of  all  that  is  highest  *tt.81.81 
and  holiest,  such  opposition  to,  and  denunciation  of,  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  if  He  were  the  manift»station  of  Satan,  represents  sin  in  its  abso- 
lute completeness,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon,  since  the 
state  of  mind  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  admits  not  the  possibility 
of  repentance,  because  its  essence  lies  in  this,  to  call  that  Satanic 
which  is  the  very  object  of  repentance.  It  were  unduly  to  press  the 
Words  of  Christ,  to  draw  from  them  such  inferences  as,  whether  sins 
unforgiven  in  this  world  might  or  might  not  be  forgiven  in  the  next, 
since,  manifestly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Christ  to  teach  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand.  His  Words  seem  to  imply  that,  at  least 
as  regards  this  sin,  there  is  no  room  for  forgiveness  in  the  other 
world.  For,  the  expression  is  not  *  the  age  to  come '  (t<n^  l^ny),  but, 
*  the  world  to  come '  (t<nn  dSiVj  or,  ^nt<T  t<D^u),  which,  as  we  know,  does 
not  strictly  refer  to  Messianic  times,  but  to  the  future  and  eternal,  as 
distinguished  both  from  this  world  (nrn  D^iy),  and  from  *  the  days  of 
the  Messiah '  (mc^n  n)D>y  [ttil^^ 

3.  But  this  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  which  was  the  opposite  toIlp-mt 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  was,  as  Christ  had  so  lately  ex- 
plained in  Jerusalem,  only  to  be  attained  by  spiritual  kinship  with  it.**  *^*jJ5?' 
Tlie  tree  must  be  mad(^  good,  if  the  fruit  were  to  be  good ;  tree  and 
fruit  would  correspond  to  each  other.  How,  then,  could  these  Phari- 
sees *  speak  good  things,'  since  the  state  of  the  heart  determined 
speech  and  action  ?  Hence,  a  man  would  have  to  give  an  account 
even  of  every  idle  wonl,  since,  however  trifling  it  might  appear  to 
others  or  to  oneself,  it  was  really  the  outcome  of  *  the  heart,'  and  • 

showed  the  inner  state.  And  thus,  in  reality,  would  a  man's  fiiture 
in  judgment  be  determined  by  his  words;  a  conclusion  the  more 
solemn,  when  we  remember  its  bearing  on  what  His  disciples  on  the 

•  The  reason  of  thr  ditTiTonco  between      ship  Is  to  the  ducipltt,  here  to  the  Person 
this  and  the  somewhat  siinihir  (>assago,       of  the  Christ. 
Bt.  Luktt  ix.  50,  is,  that  there  tlic  relation- 
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one  side,  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other,  said  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  Both  logically  and  morally  the  Words  of  Christ  were  un- 
answerable ;  and  the  Pharisees  fell  back  on  the  old  device  of  chal- 
lenging proof  of  His  Divine  Mission  by  some  visible  sign.*  But  this 
was  to  avoid  the  appeal  to  the  moral  element  which  the  Lord  had 
made  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  shift  the  argument  from  the  moral  to  the 
physical.  It  was  the  moral  that  was  at  fault,  or  rather,  wanting  in 
them ;  and  no  amount  of  physical  evidence  or  demonstration  could 
have  supplied  that.  All  the  signs  from  heaven  would  not  have  sup- 
plied the  deep  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  for  a  mighty  spiritual 
deliverance,^  which  alone  would  lead  to  the  reception  of  the  Saviour 
Christ.  Hence,  as  under  previous  similar  circumstances,*^  He  would 
offer  them  only  one  sign,  that  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  But  whereas 
on  the  former  occasion  Christ  chiefly  referred  to  Jonas'  preacJUng  (of 
repentana^),  on  this  He  rather  pointed  to  the  allegorical  history  of 
Jonas  as  the  Divine  attestation  of  his  Mission.  As  he  appeared  in 
Nineveh,  he  was  himself  *  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites ; '  ^  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  that 
thence  he  had,  so  to  speak,  been  sent  forth  alive  to  preach,  in  Nineveh, 
was  evidence  to  them  that  he  had  been  sent  of  God.  And  so  would 
it  be  again.  After  three  days  and  three  nights  *  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  ' — which  is  a  Hebraism  for  *  in  the  earth ' ' — would  His  Resur- 
rection Divinely  attest  to  this  generation  His  Mission.  The  Ninevites 
did  not  question,  but  received  this  attestation  of  Jonaa ;  nay,  an 
authentic  report  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  had  been  sufficient  to  bring 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  so  far ;  in  the  one  case  it  was,  because  they 
felt  their  sin  ;  in  the  other,  because  she  felt  need  and  longing  for  better 
wisdom  than  she  possessed.  But  these  were  the  very  elements  want- 
ing in  the  men  of  this  generation ;  and  so  both  Nineveh  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  would  stand  up,  not  only  as  mute  witnesses  against, 
but  to  condemn,  them.  For,  the  great  Reality  of  which  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonas  had  lx»en  only  the  type,  and  for  which  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  had  been  only  the  preparation,  had  been  presented  to  them 
in  Christ.* 

5.  And  so,  having  put  aside  this  cavil,  Jesus  returned  to  His 
former  ttuchin^^  ^  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  power 


'  This  is  hiinply  a  Hcbrabiin  of  which, 
ns  hiinilar  in•^taI1^f•s,  may  l)c  <|m)tctl, 
KximI.  XV.  H  (Mhf  hrart  of  t)u'  Ma'); 
Dfut.  iv.  11  (*the  hrart  of  hcavt'ii ') ; 
2    Sam.    xviii.    14    ('  tlie   heart   of   the 


terebinth  *).  Hence  I  cannot  agree  with 
Di;un  Plumpire^  that  the  expression 
'  iieart  of  the  earth  *  bears  any  rcferenoe 
to  Ila<U^. 
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oiF  evil;  only  now  with  application,  not,  as  before,  to  the  individual,  CHAP. 
bnt,  as  prompted  by  a  view  of  the  unbelieving  resistance  of  Israel,  to  XI 
the  Jewish  commonw^th  as  a  whole.  Here,  also,  it  must  be  re-  '  ' 
membered,  that,  as  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  were  allegorical  and 
illnstrative,  they  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed.  As  compared  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  Israel  was  like  a  house  from  which 
the  demon  of  idolatry  had  gone  out  with  all  his  attendants — really 
the  *  Beel-Zibbul '  whom  they  dreaded.  And  then  the  house  had 
been  swept  of  all  the  foulness  and  uncleanness  of  idolatry,  and  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  Pharisaic  adornments.  Yet  all  this  while 
the  house  was  left  really  empty ;  God  was  not  there ;  the  Stronger 
One,  Who  alone  could  have  resisted  the  Strong  One,  held  not  rule 
in  it.  And  so  the  demon  returned  to  it  again,  to  find  the  house 
whence  he  had  come  out,  swept  and  garnished  indeed — but  also 
empty  and  defenceless.  The  folly  of  Israel  lay  in  this,  that  they 
thought  of  only  one  d(»mon-him  of  idolatrj- — Beel-Zibbul,  with  all 
his  foulness.  That  was  all  verj'  repulsive,  and  they  had  carefully 
removed  it.  But  they  knew  that  demons  were  only  manifestations 
of  demoniac  power,  and  that  thtTe  was  a  Kingdom  of  or II.  So  this 
house,  swept  of  the  foulness  of  heathenism  and  adorned  with  all  the 
self-righteousness  of  Pharisaism,  but  empty  of  God,  would  only  be- 
come a  more  suitable  and  more  secure  habitation  of  Satan  ;  because, 
from  its  cleanness  and  beauty,  his  presence  and  rule  there  as  an  evil 
spirit  would  not  be  suspected.  So,  to  continue  the  illustrative 
language  of  Christ,  he  came  back  *  with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself — pridt»,  self-righteousness,  unbelief,  and  the 
like,  the  number  seven  \mn^  general — and  thus  the  last  state — 
Israel  without  the  finilness  of  »rroaa  idolatry  and  gamish(»d  with  all 
the  adornments  of  Pharisaic  devotion  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  Law — was  really  worse  than  had  been  the  first  with  all  its  open 
pepulsiveness. 

6.  Once  more  wns  the  Discourse  interrupted,  this  time  by  a  tnily 
Jewish    incid(»nt.     A  woman  in  the  crowd  Imrst  into  exclamations 
alx)ut  the  bleswnlness  of  the  Alother  who  had  borne  and  nurtured 
such  a  Son.*     The  ])hraseolog}'  seems  to  have  lx>t»n  not  uncommon,  •stLoko 
since  it  is  ecjually  a])plif(l  by  the  Rabbis  to  Mos<»8,^  and  even  to  a  k^i^^^p^ 
great  Rabbi.*^     More  strikiiifr,  pt^rhaps,  is  another  Rabbinic  passage  -•* 
(pn»viou8ly  quoted),  in  which  Isnu^l  isdescrilx>d  as  breaking  forth  into  '  ''*^-  * 
thew*  words  ou  In^holding  tht»  Messiah:  *  Blessed  the  hour  in  which 
Messiah  was  created;  blessed  the  womb  whence  He  issued;   blessed 
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BOOK      the  generation  that  sees  Him  ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is  worthy  to  behold 
IV         Him/*» 
•  Pe»i  ul  ^^^   y^*"  ®^^^  praise  must  have  been  peculiarly  unwelcome   to 

^mS^'^'  Christ,  as  being  the  exaltation  of  only  His  Human  Personal  excel- 
la.t  lines  lence,  intellectual  or  moral.  It  quite  looked  away  from  that  which 
He  would  present :  His  Work  and  Mission  as  the  Saviour.  Hence 
it  was,  although  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  great  a  misunder- 
standing as  the  Personal  depreciation  of  the  Pharisees.  Or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  this  praise  of  the  Christ  through  His  Virgin- 
Mother  was  as  unacceptable  and  unsuitable  as  the  depreciation  of  the 
Christ,  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  underlay  the  loving  care 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  when  she  would  have  arrested  Him  in  His 
Work,^  and  which  (perhaps  for  this  very  reason)  St.  Matthew  relates 
xiL4?^7^  in  the  same  connection.**  Accordingly,  the  answer  in  both  cases 
is  substantially  the  same:  to  point  away  from  His  merely  Human 
Personality  to  His  Work  and  Mission — in  the  one  case :  *  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  Will  of  My  Father  Which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  ily 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother ; '  in  the  other  :  *  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it.*  ^ 
»  St.  Loke  7.  And  now  the  Discourse  draws  to  a  close  *^  by  a  fresh  applica- 

tion of  what,  in  some  other  form  or  connection,  Christ  had  taught  at 
<st.iiatt.T.  the  outset  of  His  public  Ministry  in  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'** 
Rightly  to  understand  its  present  connection,  we  must  pass  over  the 
various  interruptions  of  Christ's  Discourse,  and  join  this  as  the  con- 
clusion to  the  previous  part,  which  contained  the  main  subject.  This 
was,  that  spiritual  knowledge  presupposed  spiritual  kinship.*  Here, 
as  becomes  the  close  of  a  Discourse,  the  same  truth  is  practically 
applied  in  a  more  popular  and  plain,  one  might  almost  say  realistic, 
manner.  As  here  put,  it  is,  that  spiritual  receptiveness  is  ever  the 
condition  of  spiritual  reception.  What  was  the  object  of  lighting  a 
lamp  ?  Surely,  that  it  may  give  light.  But  if  so,  no  one  would 
put  it  into  a  vault,  nor  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  stand.  Should 
we  then  expect  that  God  would  light  the  spiritual  lamp,  if  it 
be  put  in  a  dark  vault  ?  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  it  from  the 
eye,  which,  as  regards  the  body,  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  lamp 
in  a  house.  Does  it  not  dep(»nd  on  the  state  of  the  eye  whether  or 
not   we   have   the  sensation,  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  the   light? 

»  For  the  full  quotation,  see  Book  II.  indeed  difficult  to  nndenttand  the  euUus 

ch.T.,  and  the  reference  to  it  in  Appendix  of  the  Virjfin— and  even  much  of   that 

IX.  tribute  to  the  oxcluHively  human  in  Chriiit 

«  See  B<K)k  III.  <h.  xxii.  which  i.«>  m>  <harart«Ti.Htic  of  RomanUm. 

■In    view    of    such    teaching,  it  is  *  See  above,  page  1 99  ^^ 
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Let  ns,  therefore,  take  care,  lest,  by  placing,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  in  a 
vault,  the  light  in  us  be  really  only  darkness.*  On  the  otlier  hand,  if 
by  means  of  a  good  eye  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  whole 
system — if  it  is  not  turned  into  darkness,  like  a  lamp  that  is  put  into 
a  vault  or  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  being  set  up  to  spread  light 
through  the  house — then  shall  we  be  wholly  full  of  light.  And  this, 
finally,  explains  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Christ :  how,  in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  the  same  Gospel  would  be  both  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  and  of  death  unto  death. 

It  was  a  blessed  lesson  with  which  to  close  His  Discourse,  and 
one  full  of  light,  if  only  they  had  not  put  it  into  the  vault  of  their 
darkened  hearts.  Yet  presently  would  it  shine  foith  again,  and  give 
light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  receive  it ;  for,  according 
to  the  Divine  rule  and  spiritual  order,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath. 

*  In  some  measure  like  the  demon  who  retamed  to  find  his  house  empty,  swept 
and  garnished. 
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THE  MORNING  MEAL    IN   THE    PHARISEES    HOUSE — MEALS    AND   FEASTS    AMONG 

THE  JEWS — Christ's  last  per^an  warning  to  Pharisaism. 
(St.  Luke  xi.  37-  64.) 

Bitter  as  was  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisaic  party  against  Jesus,  it 
had  not  yet  so  far  spread,  nor  become  so  avowed,  as  in  every  place 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy.  It  is  thus  that  w^e 
explain  that  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  to  the  moniing-meal,  which  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  second  recorded  l^eraean  Discourse  of 
Christ.  Alike  in  substance  and  tone,  it  is  a  continuation  of  His 
former  address  to  the  Pharisees.  And  it  is  probably  here  inserted 
in  order  to  mark  the  further  development  of  Christ's  anti-Pharisaic 
teaching.  It  is  the  last  address  to  the  Pharisees,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.*  A  similar  last  appeal  is  recorded  in  a  much 
later  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,*  only  that  St.  Luke  reports 
that  spoken  in  Penea,  St.  Matthew  that  made  in  Jerusalem.  This  may 
also  partly  account  for  the  similarity  of  language  in  the  two  Discourses. 
Not  only  were  the  circumstances  parallel,  but  the  language  held  at 
the  end  ^  may  naturally  have  recurred  to  the  writer,  when  reporting 
the  last  controversial  Discourse  in  Peram.  Thus  it  may  well  hav^e 
been,  that  Christ  said  substantially  the  same  things  on  both  occasions, 
and  yet  that,  in  the  report  of  them,  some  of  the  later  modes  of  ex- 
pression may  have  l)een  transferred  to  the  earlier  occasion.  And 
because  the  later  l)oth  represents  and  presents  the  fullest  anti-Phari- 
saic Discourse  of  the  Saviour,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  our 
analysis  till  we  reach  that  pericKl  of  His  Life.' 

Some  distinctive  points,  however,  must  here  be  noted.  The  re- 
marks already  nuule  will  explain,  how  some  time  may  have  elapsed 
lx»tw(»en  this  and  the  former  Discourse,  and  that  the  expression, 
*  And  Its  He  spake '  ^  must  not  be  pressed  as  a  mark  of  time  (referring 


•  Even  St.  Luke  xx.  45-47  is  not  an 
oxr««|>tii)n.  (Jhrist,  indocd,  often  after- 
w:ir»U  ausw«Te<l  their  ({uestiomi,  but  this 
In  lli.s  hunt  fonuiil  ocidress  to  the  Pharisees. 


'  See  tho  remarks  on  St.  Luke  xL 
.^9-52  ill  t)ur  analysis  of  St.  lifatt.  xxiii 
in  cliap.  iv.  of  Book  V. 
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to  the  immediately  preceding  Discourse),  but  rather  be  regarded  as     CHAl». 
indicating  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Pharisee  had  bidden  Him       XII 
to  the  meal.^     Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that,  immediately  after   ^         ' 
such  a  charge  by  the  Pharisees  as  that  Jesus  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Beelzebul,  and  such  a  reply  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  a  Pharisee 
would  have  invited  Him  to  a  friendly  meal,  or  that  *  Lawyers,'  or,  to 
use  a  modern  term,  *  Canonists,*  would  have  been  present  at  it.     How 
different  their  feelings  were  after  they  had  heard  His  denunciations, 
appears  from  the  bitterness  with  which  they  afterwards  sought  to 
provoke  Him  into  saying  what  might  serve  as  ground  for  a  criminal 
charge/     And  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that,  as  conmientators  -st.  Luko 
suggest,  the  invitation  of  the  Phariisee  had  been  hypocritically  given, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  accusation  against  Christ,     ilore 
than    this,   it    seems   entirely    inconsistent   with    the    unexpressed 
astonishment  of  the  Pharisee,  when  he  saw  Jesus  sitting  down  to 
food  without  having  first  washed  hands.     Up  to  that  moment,  then, 
it  would  seem  that  ho  had  only  regarded  Him  as  a  celebrated  Kabbi, 
though  perhaps  one  who  taught  strange  things. 

But  what  makes  it  almost  certain,  that  some  time  must  Lave 
elap.sed  betwi»en  this  and  the  previous  Discourse  (or  nit  her  that,  as 
we  believe,  the  two  events  happened  in  different  places),  is,  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Pharisee  was  to  the  *  morning-meal.' '  W(»  know 
that  this  took  place  early,  inimediatt^ly  after  the  rt»turn  from  morning- 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue.^  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  conceivable,  that 
all  that  is  n»conled  in  connection  with  the  first  Discourse  should  have 
occurred  before  this  first  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  have 
been,  that  what  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  sometliin^r  that  had  occurred  just  Ix^fore  in  the  Synagogue, 
for  we  conjecture  that  it  was  tlie  Sabbath-day.  We  infer  this  from 
the  circumstance  that  tht»  invitation  was  vot  to  the  principal  meal, 
which  on  a  Sabbath  Mhe  I^awyers  '  (and,  indeed,  all  householders) 
would,  at  least  ordinarily,  have  in  their  own  honi(»s.*  W(»  can  picture  to 
ourselves  tht»  sceiu*.  The  week-<lay  fainily-nieal  was  simple  enough, 
whether  bn^akfast  or  diiunT — the  latter  towards  t^vening,  although 
sometimes  also  in  tlu^  middle  of  the  day,  but  always  l>efon^  actual 
darkness,  in  order,  as  it  was  expresstul,  that  the  sight  of  the  dishes 

'  TIk'    cxiirrsHiim    'oiu'   of    the    I^iw-  '  H^'^n::*   HD.   <>f    which    the   (Jrnnan 

yors'(viT.  !."»)  J'*  *'">«  t(»  imply  that  thcro  Morytnhrot    i.s  n    litoml   michTinjr.      To 

wrro  sovtnil  jii  tahU*.  take  tho  Mn<t  nual  UittT  in  \\w  (hiy  was 

•  Not  '  tn   iliiuv'  as   in  tlio    A.V.     Al-  <leenu'd  very  uiiwht»h\Mome :  *  liko  throw- 

though  ill  hUrr  (Jrirk  xXw  work  llficrroy  injiC  a  Mtone  into  a  .»*kin.* 

wu*4  iisvtl  U*v  jfnimiiHm,  yvX  its  original  *  On  thcxacTtKlnosDof  the  duty  of  hot*- 

nieaiuMLT  as  Mirtakfa^t'  Hevma  fixed  by  pitality,  see  'Sketches)  of  Jewish  Social 

bi.  Luke  xiv.  12,  ipurrop  {^  9uwpw,  Life,*  pp.  47-49. 
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^  Bcr.  41  b 


<  Bcr.  35  « 


by  daylight  might  excite  the  appetite.*  The  Babylonian  Jews  were 
content  to  make  a  meal  without  meat;  not  so  the  Palestinians.** 
With  the  latter  the  favourite  food  was  young  meat:  goats,  lambs, 
calves.  Beef  wtis  not  so  often  used,  and  still  more  rarely  fowls.  Bread 
was  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  life,*  without  which  no  entertain- 
ment was  considered  as  a  meal.  Indeed,  in  a  sense  it  constituted 
the  meal.  For,  the  blessing  was  spoken  over  the  bread,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  food  that  followed,  such  as  the 
meat,  fish,  or  vegetables — in  short,  all  that  made  up  the  dinner,  but 
not  the  dessert.  Similarly,  the  blessing  spoken  over  the  wine  included 
all  other  kinds  of  drink.®  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
pronounce  a  separate  benediction  over  each  different  article  eaten  or 
drunk.  He  who  neglected  the  prescribed  benedictions  was  regarded 
as  if  he  had  eaten  of  things  dedicated  to  God,**  since  it  was  written : 
•  Pi.xxiT.  1  *  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  *'  Beautiful  as  this 
principle  is,  it  degenerated  into  tedious  questions  of  casuistry.  Thus, 
if  one  kind  of  food  was  eaten  as  an  addition  to  another,  it  was  settled 
that  the  blessing  should  be  spoken  only  over  the  principal  kind. 
Again,  there  are  elaborate  disputations  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  fruit,  and  have  the  corresponding  blessing,  and  how,  for  example, 
one  blessing  should  be  spoken  over  the  leaves  and  blossom,  and 
another 
rise    to 

Shammai.  Another  series  of  elaborate  discussions  arose,  as  to  what 
blessing  should  be  used  when  a  dish  consisted  of  various  ingredients, 
some  the  product  of  the  earth,  others,  like  honey,  derived  from  the 
animal  world.  Such  and  similar  disquisitions,  giving  rise  to  endless 
argument  and  controversy,  busied  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes. 

Let  us  suppose  the  guests  assembled.  To  such  a  moming-meal 
they  would  not  be  summoned  by  slaves,  nor  be  received  in  such 
solemn  state  as  at  feasts.  First,  each  would  observe,  as  a  religious 
rite,  *  the  washing  of  hands.'  Next,  the  head  of  the  house  would 
cut  a  pieces  from  the  whole  loaf — on  the  Sabbath  there  were  two 
loaves — and  speak  the  l)le.ssing.^  But  this,  only  if  the  company  re- 
clined at  table,  tus  at  dinner.  If  they  sat,  as  probably  always  at  the 
early  meal,  each  would  speak  the  benediction  for  himself.*     The  same 


<Ber.36a 


over  the   berries  of  the  caper.'     Indeed,   that  bush   gave 
a  serious  controversy    between  the    Schools   of  Hillel  and 


f  Bi'f.  M.  b 


'  As  always  in  the  KnA,  there  were 
matiy  kitj<Is  r)f  l>akeiurat,  inmi  th.o  coarse 
barlry.ljn'ad  or  rire-wike  to  the  finest 
pftjttry.  We  read  evrn  of  a  kind  of 
biiicuit,  ini|)orte<i  from  India  (thf:  Trritha^ 
Ber.  37  b). 

*  8o  rigid  waa  thif ,  that  it  waa  deemed 


duty  to  speak  a  blessing  over  a  drink  of 
water,  if  one  was  thirsty,  Ber.  vi.  8. 

■  This,  also,  was  matter  of  oontro> 
versy,  but  the  Rabbis  decided  that  the 
blessing  most  first  be  spoken,  and  then 
the  loaf  cat  (Ber.  89  »> 
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rule  applied  in  regard  to  the  wine.     Jewish  casuistry  had  it,  that  one     CHAP, 
blessing  sufficed  for  the  wine  intended  as  part  of  the  meal.     If  other       XII 
wine  were  brought  in  during  the  meal,  then  each  one  would  have  to 
say  the  blessing  anew  over  it ;  if  after  the  meal  (as  was  done  on 
Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  to  prolong  the  feast  by  drinking),  one  of  the 
company  spoke  the  benediction  for  all. 

At  the  entertainment  of  this  Pharisee,  as  indeed  generally,  our 
Lord  omitted  the  prescribed  *  washing  of  hands  *  before  the  meal. 
But  as  this  rite  was  in  itself  indifferent.  He  must  have  had  some 
definite  object,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The  external- 
ism  of  all  these  practices  will  best  appear  from  the  following  account 
which  the  Talmud  gives  of  *  a  feast.'  •  As  the  guests  enter,  they  sit  •Ber.43a 
down  on  chairs,  and  water  is  brought  to  them,  with  which  they  wash 
one  hand.  After  this  the  cup  is  taken,  when  each  speaks  the  blessing 
over  the  wine  partaken  of  before  dinner.  Presently  they  all  lie 
down  at  table.  Water  is  again  brought  them,  with  which  they  now 
wash  both  hands,  preparatory  to  the  meal,  when  the  blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by  the  chief  person  at 
the  feast,  or  else  by  one  selected  by  way  of  distinction.  The  com- 
pany respond  by  Amen,  always  supposing  the  benediction  to  have 
been  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  not  a  heathen,  shivo,  nor  law-breaker. 
Nor  was  it  lawful  to  say  it  with  an  unlettered  man,  although  it  might 
be  said  with  a  Cutlianm  ^  (heretic,  or  else  Samaritan),  who  was  learned.  '^  Ber.^rft 
AfYer  dinner  the  crumbs,  if  any,  are  carefully  gathered — hands  are 
again  wfu*^hed,  and  he  who  first  had  done  so  leads  in  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  The  formula  in  which  he  is  to  call  on  the  rest  to  join 
him,  by  n^peating  the  prayers  after  him,  is  prescribed,  and  differs 
according  to  the  number  of  those  present.  The  blessing  and  the 
thanksgiving  are  allowed  to  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  any 
other  language.®  •  Ber.  40* 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guests,  we  know  that  the  upper- 
most seats  were  occupied  by  the  Rabbis.  Tlie  Tidmud  fonnulates  it**  *Ber.4e6 
in  this  manner :  That  the  worthiest  lies  down  first,  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  feet  stretching  back.  If  there  are  two  *  cushions  '  (divans),  the 
next  worthiest  reclines  al)ove  him,  at  his  left  hand  ;  if  there  are  three 
cushions,  the  third  worthiest  lies  below  him  who  had  lain  down  first 
(at  his  right),  so  that  the  chief  person  is  in  the  middle  (l)etween  the 
worthiest  guest  at  his  left  and  the  less  worthy  one  at  his  right  hand). 
Ill**  watiT  Ix'fore  eating  is  first  handed  to  the  worthiest,  and  so  in 
regard  to  tin*  washing  after  meat.  But  if  a  very  large  number  are 
present,  you  begin  afler  dinner  with  the  least  worthy,  till  you  come 
to  the  last  five,  when  the  worthiest  in  the  company  washes  his  hands, 
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BOOK  and  the  other  four  after  him.*  The  guests  being  thus  arranged,  the 
IV  head  of  the  house,  or  the  chief  person  at  table,  speaks  the  blessing,* 
'  and  then  cuts  the  bread.     By  some  it  was  not  deemed  etiquette  to 

begin  eating  till  after  he  who  had  said  the  prayer  had  done  so,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  rule  among  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
Then,  generally,  the  bread  was  dipped  into  salt,  or  something  salted, 
etiquette  demanding  that  where  there  were  two  they  should  wait  one 
for  the  other,  but  not  where  there  were  three  or  more. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  furnish  what  may  be  termed  a  list  of 
menus  at  Jewish  tables.  In  earlier  times  the  meal  was,  no  doubt, 
very  simple.  It  became  otherwise  when  intercourse  with  Rome, 
Greece,  and  the  East  made  the  {)eople  familiar  with  foreign  luxury, 
while  commerce  supplied  its  requirements.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  seem  to  have  been 
imported  from  different,  and  even  distant,  countries. 

To  begin  with :  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and,  indeed,  some 
thought  that  the  benediction  should  not  be  pronounced  till  the  water 

•  Ber.Tii.6w    had  been   added  to  the  wine.*     According  to  one  statement,  two 

*  Nidd.  ii.  7    parts,**  according  to  another,  three  parts,  of  water  were  to  be  added 

•  Pc«.  108  6     to  the  wine.*^     Various  vintages  are  mentioned:  among  them  a  red 

wine  of  Saron,  and  a  black  wine.  Spiced  wine  was  made  with  honey 
and  pepper.     Another  mixture,  chiefly  used  for  invalids,  consisted  of 

*  uentioocd    old  wiue.  Water,  and  balsam  ;  yet  another  was  '  wine  of  myrrh  ; '  ^  we 
tr.  j3  also  read  of  a  wine  in  which  capers  had  been  soaked.     To  these  we 

should  add  wine  spiced,  either  with  pepper,  or  with  absinth  ;  and  what 
is  described  as  vinegar,  a  cooling  drink  made  either  of  grapes  that 
had  not  ripened,  or  of  the  lees.  Besides  these,  palm-wine  was  also 
in  use.  Of  foreign  drinks,  we  read  of  wine  from  Ammon,  and  from 
the  province  Asia,  the  latter  a  kind  of  *  must '  boiled  down.  Wine 
in  ice  came  from  the  Lebanon  ;  a  certain  kind  of  vinegar  from 
Iduma3a;  beer  from  Media  and  Babylon  ;  a  barley- wine  (zijihos)  from 
rmim.si.2  Egypt  Finally,  we  ought  to  mention  Palestinian  apple-cider/ and 
the  juice  of  other  fruits.  If  we  adopt  the  rendering  of  some,  even 
liqueurs  were  known  and  used. 

I»ng  at  this  catalogue  is,  that  of  the  various  articles  of  food, 
whether  nat  i  ve  or  imported,  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  SuflSce 
it  that,  as  regarded  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  meat,  fish,  and  fruits, 


*  Aooorfliii^  to  K«T.  ACt  h,  the  onler 
in  Persia  wa>  MHiu-what  iiifTonnt.  The 
arran^**MMMit  imlic.itrd  in  the  tfxt  i.s  of 
iiii|^»rtanrra.s  rt'j:anls  \hv  placo  takm  at 
the  LuiJt  Sup|KT.  whrn  then'  \va*<  n  dispute 
among  the  dbciplcs  about  the  order  iu 


which  they  were  to  sit  (com p.  pp.  49.^ 
4ori). 

'  TratUtion  a«cribea  thia  benediction 
to  Mo>o8  on  the  occasion  when  manna 
lii>t  fell. 
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either  in  their  natural  state  or  preserved,  it  embraced  almost  every-      CHAP, 
thing  known  to  the  aiioient  world.     At  feasts  there  wjis  an  intro-       'XII 
diictory  course,  consisting  of  appetising  siilted  meat,  or  of  some  light    '       '      ' 
didli.      This  was  followed  by  the  dinner  itself,  which  finished  with 
dessert  (Aphiqomon  or  teriujima)^  consisting  of  pickled  olives,  radishes 
and  lettuce,  and   fruits,  among  which  even   preserved  ginger  from 
India  is  mentioned.*     The   most   diverse   and   even   strange   state-  •comp.Bor 
nients  are  made  as  to  the  healthiness,  or  tin?  reverse,  of  certain  articles  pawim 
of  diet,  especially  vegetables.      Fish  was  a  favourite  dish,  and  never 
wanting  at  a  Sabbath-meal.      It  was  a  saying,  that  both  salt   and 
water  should  bo  used  at  every  meal,  if  health  was  to  be  preserved. 
Condiments,  such  as  mustard  or  jiepper,  were  to  be  sparingly  used. 
Very  different  were  the  meals  of  the  poor.     Locusts — fried  in  flour  or 
honey,  or  preserved — required,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  blessing, 
since  the  animal  was  really  among  the  curses  of  the  land.      Kggs 
were  a  common  article  of  food,  and  sold  in  the  shops.     Then  there 
was  a  milk-dish,  into  which  people  dipped  their  breiul.      Others,  who 
were  better   off,  had  a  soup  made  of  vegetables,  especially  onions, 
and  meat,  while  the  very  poor  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
with  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  fruit,  or  some  vegetables,  such  as 
cucumbers,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  or  onions. 

At  meals  the  rules  of  eticpiette  were  strictly  observed,  especially  as 
regarded  the  sngi*s.  Indeed,  two  tractates  an>  jvdded  to  the  Tahnud, 
of  which  the  one  descrilx^s  the  general  (»ti(|uettt%  the  other  that  of 
'sages,'  and  the  title  of  which  may  be  tranrtlated  by  *The  Way  of  the 
WorUr  (Deirhh  Eirttt),  Ix'ing  a  sort  of  code  of  good  manners. 
According  to  some,  it  wjis  not  good  breeding  to  speak  while  (Siting. 
The  learned  and  most  honoured  occupied  not  only  the  chief  phices, 
but  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  double  portion.  According 
to  Jewish  etiquette,  a  guest  should  conform  in  everything  to  his 
host,  even  though  it  were  unpleasant.  Although  hospitality  was  the 
greatest  and  most  prized  social  viTtiie,  which,  to  use  a  Rabbinic  ex- 
pression, might  mak(^  every  home  a  sanctuary  and  every  table  an 
altar,  an  unbidden  guest,  or  a  gut»st  who  brought  another  guest,  was 
proverbially  an  unwelcome  apparition.  Sonu>timtvs,  by  way  of  self- 
righteousness,  the  ])oor  were  brought  in,  and  th«'  best  part  of  the 
meal  ostentatiously  given  to  them.  At  ordinary  entertainments, 
people  were  to  help  themst^lves.  It  wiis  not  considered  good  man- 
ners to  drink  as  8(H)n  lis  you  werti  asked,  but  you  ought  to  hold  the 
cup  for  a  little  in  your  hand.  But  it  wtndd  be  the  height  of  rudeness, 
either  to  \\i\yi  the  plates,  to  scrape  together  the  bread,  as  though  you 

VOL.  II.  p 
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BOOK      had  not  had  enough  to  eat,  or  to  drop  it,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
IV         your  neighbour.     If  a  piece  were  taken  out  of  a  dish,  it  must  of 

■  '  '  course  pot  be  put  back ;  still  less  must  you  offer  from  your  cup  or 
])late  to  your  neighbour.  From  the  almost  religious  value  attaching 
to  bread,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  these  rules  were  laid  down  :  not  to 
steady  a  cup  or  plate  upon  bread,  nor  to  throw  away  bread,  and  that 
aft^r  dinner  the  bread  was  to  be  carefully  swept  together.  Other- 
wise, it  was  thought,  demons  would  sit  upon  it.  The  *  Way  of  the 
World  *  for  Sages,*  lays  down  these  as  the  marks  of  a  Rabbi :  that  he 
does  not  eat  standing ;  that  he  does  not  lick  his  fingers ;  that  he  sits 
down  only  beside  his  equals — in  fact,  many  regarded  it  as  wrong  to  eat 
with  the  unlearned ;  that  he  begins  cutting  the  bread  where  it  is  best 
baked,  nor  ever  breaks  off  a  bit  with  his  hand  ;  and  that,  when  drink- 
ing, he  turns  away  his  face  from  the  company.  Another  saying  was, 
that  the  sage  was  known  by  four  things  :  at  his  cups,  in  money  mat- 

•Brab.65  6  tcrs,  when  angry,  and  in  his  jokes.**  After  dinner,  the  formalities 
concerning  handwashing  and  prayer,  already  described,  were  gone 
through,  and  then  frequently  aromatic  spices  burnt,  over  which  a 
special  benediction  was  pronounced.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  on 
Sabbaths  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  have  three  meals,  and  to 
procure  the  best  that  money  could  obtain,  even  though  one  were  to 
save  and  fast  for  it  all  the  week.  Lastly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
obligation  and  honour  to  entertain  sages. 

We  have  no  difficulty  now  in  understanding  what  passed  at  the 
tabh'  of  the  Pharisee.  When  the  water  for  purification  was  presented 
to  Ilim,  Jesus  would  either  refuse  it ;  or  if,  as  seems  more  likely  at  a 
morning-meal,  each  gu(»st  repaired  by  himself  for  the  prescribed 
purification,  He  would  omit  to  do  so,  and  sit  down  to  meat  without 
this  formality.  No  one,  who  knows  the  stress  which  Pharisaism  laid* 
on  this  rite  would  argue  that  Jesus  might  have  conformed  to  the 
practice.*  Indeed,  the  controversy  was  long  and  bitter  between  the 
Schools  of  Shanimai  and  Hillel,  on  such  a  |X)int  as  whether  the 
hands  wen*  to  be  washed  before  the  cup  was  filled  with  wine,  or  afler 
that,  and  wIuto  the  towel  was  to  be  deposited.  With  such  things 
the  most  serious  ritual  inferences  were  conm»cted  on  both  sides.® 
A  religion  which  spent  its  energy  on  such  trivialities  must  have 
lowered  the  moral  tone.  All  the  more  that  Jesus  insisted  so 
earnestly,  as  the  substance  of  His  teaching,  on  that  corruption  of 
our  nature  which  Judaism  ignored,  and  on  that  spiritual  purification 


•  Ber.  SI  6 
10&2  6 


*  For  a  full  account  of  the  laws  con- 
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which  was  needful  for  the  reception  of  His  doctrine,  would  He  publicly  CHAP, 
and  openly  set  aside  ordinances  of  man  which  diverted  thoughts  of  XII 
purity  into  questions  of  the  most  childish  character.  On  the  other  "^  '  " 
hand,  we  can  also  understand  what  bitter  thoughts  must  have  filled 
the  mind  of  the  Pharisee,  whose  guest  Jesus  was,  when  he  observed 
His  neglect  of  the  cherished  rite.  It  was  an  insult  to  himself,  a 
defiance  of  Jewish  Law,  a  revolt  against  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  Synagogue.  Remembering  that  a  Pharisee  ought  not 
to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  such,  he  might  feel  that  he  should  not 
have  asked  Jesus  to  his  table.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  terrible  con- 
trast between  the  punctiliousness  of  Pharisaism  in  outward  purifica- 
tions, and  the  inward  defilement  which  it  never  sought  to  remove, 
must  have  lain  open  before  Him  Who  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  kindled  His  holy  wrath.  Probably  taking  occasion  (as 
previously  suggested)  from  something  that  had  passed  before.  He 
spoke  with  the  point  and  emphasis  which  a  last  appeal  to  Pharisaism 
demanded. 

What  our  Lord  said  on  that  occasion  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  another  place.*     Suffice  it  here  to  mark,  that  He  first  exposed  the 
mere  external  ism  of  the  Pharisaic  law  of  purification,  to  the  utter 
ignoring  of  the  higher  need  of  inward  purity,  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all.*     If  the  primary  origin  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent  ^st.  Lak» 
the  eating  of  sacred   ofl'erings   in   defilement,^  were  these  outward 
offerings  not  a  symbol  of  the  inward  sacrifice,  and  was  there  not  an 
inward  defilement  as  well  as  the  outward  ?  ^     To  consecrate  what  we  » rer.  40 
had  to  God  in  His  poor,  instead  of  selfishly  enjoying  it,  would  not, 
indeed,  be  a  purification  of  them  (for  such  was  not  needed),  but  it 
would,  in  the  truest  sense,  be  to  eat  God's  offerings  in  cleanness.®  •Tcr.41 
We  mark  here  a  progress  and  a  development,  as  compared  with  the 
former  occasion  when  Jesus  had  publicly  spoken  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.*^    Formerlv,  He  had  treated  the  ordinance  of  the  Elders  as  a  *st.iiatt 

*■  XT.  1-9 

matter  not  binding ;  now.  He  showed  how  this  extemalism  militated 
against  thoughts  of  the  intemiJ  and  spiritual.  Formerly,  He  had 
shown  how  traditionalism  came  into  conflict  with  the  written  Law  of 
God ;  now,  how  it  superseded  the  first  principles  which  underlay 
that  Law.  Formerly,  He  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  defile- 
ment came  not  from  without  inwards,  but  from  within  outwards ;  •  •  st  Vau 
now.  He  unfolded  this  highest  principle  that  higher  consecration 
imparted  purity. 

'  In  connection  with  St.  Matt,  xxiii. 

t  On  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ordinance^  tee  Book  IIL  oh.  zzxl. 
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BOOK  The  same  principle,  indeed,  would  apply  to  other  things,  such  as 

IV         to  the  Rabbinic  law  of  tithing.     At  the  same  time  it  may  have  been, 

'  as  already  suggested,  that  something  which  had  previously  taken  place, 

or  was  the  subject  of  conversation  at  table,  had  given  occasion  for  the 

•  St.  Luke     further  remarks  of  Christ.*     Thus,  the  Pharisee  may  have  wished  t^ 

convey  his  rebuke  of  Christ  by  referring  to  the  subject  of  tithing.  And 
such  covert  mode  of  rebuking  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  regarded  as  utterly  defiling  to  eat  of  that  which  had  not  been 
tithed.  Indeed,  the  three  distinctions  of  a  Pharisee  were :  *  not  to 
make  use  nor  to  partake  of  anything  that  had  not  been  tithed ;  to 
observe  the  laws  of  purification ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  two,  to 
abstain  from  familiar  intercourse  with  all  non-Pharisees.     This  sepa- 

•  T«r.  43        ration  fonned  the  ground  of  their  claim  to  distinction.^     It  will  be 

noticed  that  it  is  exactly  to  these  three  things  our  Lord  adverts :  so 
that  these  sayings  of  His  are  not,  as  might  seem,  unconnected,  but  in 
the  strictest  internal  relationship.  Our  Lord  shows  how  Pharisaism,  as 
regarded  the  outer,  was  connected  with  the  opposite  tendency  as  re- 
garded the  inner  man  :  outward  purification  with  ignorance  of  the  need 
of  that  inward  purity,  which  consisted  in  God-consecration,  and  with 
the  neglect  of  it ;  strictness  of  outward  tithing  with  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  principle  which  underlay  it,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment 
of  God's  right  over  mind  and  heart  (judgment  and  the  love  of  God) ; 
while,  lastly,  the  Pharisaic  pretence  of  separation,  and  consequent 
claim  to  distinction,  issued  only  in  pride  and  self-assertion.  Thus, 
tried  by  its  own  tests,  Pharisaism  ^  terribly  failed.     It  was  hypocrisy, 

•  St. Luke  although  that  word  was  not  mentioned  till  afterwards;^'  and  that 
both  negatively  and  positively  :  the  concealment  of  what  it  was,  and 
the  pretension  to  what  it  was  not.  And  the  Pharisaism  which  pre- 
tended to  the  highest  purity,  was,  really,  the  greatest  impurity — the 
defilement  of  graves,  only  covered  up,  not  to  be  seen  of  men ! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  one  of  *  the  Scribes '  at  table  broke  in. 
Remembering  in  what  contempt  some  of  the  learned  held  the  igno- 
rant bigotry  of  the  Pharisees,*  we  can  understand  that  he  might  have 
listened  with  secn»t  enjoyment  to  denunciations  of  their  *  folly.'  As 
the  common  saying  had  it,  *the  silly  pietist,' *  a  woman  Pharisee,' 
and  the  (self-inflicted)  *  blows  of  Pharisaism,'  were  among  the  plagues 

>  On  *  the  Pharisees,    Sadducees,  and  and  Pharisees,  hypocritea,'  are  ao  inters 

Ktiiene»»;  in'o  Book  III.  ch.   ii.     In  fact,  polation. 

the   fraternity   of    the    Pharisees    were  ■  See  previous  Note, 

bound    hy    these    two    vows,    that    of  *  As  to  the  estimate  of  the  Pharisees, 

titliinp,  and  that  in   reganl  to  puririca-  comp.  also  *Sketcbef  of  Jewish   Social 

tioris.  Life/  p.  237. 

»  St.  Luke  xi.  44.    The  word  •  Scribes 
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of  life.*  And  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  CHAP, 
of  quiet  humour  in  the  accounts  which  the  Rabbis  give  of  the  en-  XII 
counters  between  the  Pharisees  and  their  opponents.*  But,  as  the 
Scribe  rightly  remarked,  by  attacking,  not  merely  their  practice,  but 
their  principles,  the  whole  system  of  traditionalism,  which  they  repre- 
sented, was  condemned.**  And  so  the  Lord  assuredly  meant  it.  The  J^f  45^"*^*^ 
*  Scribes '  were  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  law :  those  who  bound 
and  loosed  in  Israel.  They  did  bind  on  heavy  burdens,  but  they  never 
loosed  one ;.  all  these  grievous  burdens  of  traditionalism  they  laid  on 
the  poor  people,  but  not  the  slightest  effort  did  they  make  to  remove 
any  of  them.®  Tradition,  yes  !  the  very  profession  of  it  bore  witness  •Ter.4« 
against  them.  Tradition,  the  ordinances  that  had  come  down — they 
would  not  reform  nor  put  aside  anything,  but  claim  and  proclaim  all 
that  had  come  down  from  the  fathers  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  which 
they  clung.  So  be  it !  let  them  be  judged  by  their  own  words.  The 
fathers  had  murdered  the  prophets,  and  they  built  their  sepulchres  ; 
that,  also,  was  a  tradition — that  of  guilt  which  would  be  avenged. 
Tradition,  learning,  exclusiveness — alas!  it  was  only  taking  away 
from  thp  poor  the  key  of  knowledge ;  and  while  they  themselves 
enten^d  not  by  *  the  door '  into  the  Kingdom,  they  hindered  those 
who  would  have  gone  in.  And  truly  so  did  they  prove  that  theirs 
was  the  inheritance,  the  *  tradition,'  of  guilt  in  hindering  and 
banishing  the  Divine  teaching  of  old,  and  murdering  its  Divine 
messengers."*  *  ^-  ^'-•* 

There  was  terrible  truth  and  solemnity  in  what  Jesus  spake,  and 
in  the  Woe  which  He  denounced  on  them.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  months  would  bear  witness  how  truly  they  had  taken  upon  them 
this  tradition  of  guilt ;  and  all  the  after-history  of  Israel  shows  how 
fully  this  *  Woe '  has  come  upon  them.  But,  after  such  denuncia- 
tions, the  entertainment  in  the  Pharisee's  house  must  have  been 
broken  up.  The  Christ  was  too  terribly  in  earnest — too  mournfully 
so  over  those  whom  they  hindered  from  entering  the  Kingdom,  to 
bear  with  the  awful  guilt  of  their  trivialities.  With  what  feelings 
they  parted  from  Him,  appears  from  the  sequel. 

*  And  when  He  was  come  out  from  thence,  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  began  to  press  upon  Him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  Him 
to  speak  of  many  things ;  laying  wait  for  Him,  to  catch  something 
out  of  His  Mouth,' ' 

>  See  previous  Note. 

*  Thli  is  both  the  oonrect  reading  and  rendering  of  Si.  Luke  xL  53,  54,  as  given  in 
the  Revised  Version. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

TO  THE  DISCIPLES— TWO  EVENTS  AND  THEIK  MORAL. 

(St.  Luke  xii.  1 — xiii.  17,) 

BOOK  The  record  of  Christ's  last  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the 
rv        feelings  of  murderous  hate  which  it  called  forth,  is  followed  by  a 

""■ — • '  summary  of   Christ's  teaching  to  His  disciples.     The  tone  is  still 

that  of  warning,  but  entirely  different  from  that  to  the  Pharisees. 
It  is  a  warning  of  sin  that  threatened,  not  of  judijment  that  awaited ; 
it  was  for  prevention,  not  in  denunciation.  That  such  warnings  were 
most  seasonable,  requires  scarcely  proof.  They  were  prompted  by 
circumstances  around.  The  same  teaching,  because  prompted  by  the 
same  causes,  had  been  mostly  delivered,  also,  on  other  occasions. 
Yet  there  are  notable,  though  seemingly  slight,  divergences,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difterence  of  the  writers  or  of  the  circumstances, 
and  which  mark  the  independence  of  the  narratives. 

•St. Luke  I.  The  first  of  these  Discourses*  naturally  connects  itself  with 

what  had  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table,  an  account  of  which  most 
8(K^n  have  spread.  Although  the  Lord  is  reported  as  having  ad- 
dressed the  same  language  chiefly  to  the  Twelve  when  sending  them 

fc8t.Matt.x.  on  their  first  Mission,***  we  shall  presently  mark  several  characteristic 
variations.  The  address — or  so  much  of  it  as  is  reported,  probably 
only  its  summary — is  introduced  by  the  following  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstances :  *  In  the  mean  time,  when  the  many  thousands  of  the 
l)e<)ple  were  gathered  together,  so  that  they  trode  upon  each  other, 
Ife  l)egan  to  say  to  His  disciples :  **  First  [above  all,  r6nna],*  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  1  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." '  There  is  no  need 
to  ]x^int  out  the  connection  between  this  warning  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  Pharisaism  and  traditionalism  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 
Although  the  word  *  hy|)ocrisy  '  had  not  been  spoken  there,  it  was  the 

•  With   St.  Luke    xii.    2-'.>,  romp.   St.  18-20. 

Matt.  X.  26-33;   with  St.  Luke   xii.  10,  *  I  prefer  this  rendering  to  that  which 

oomp.   St.   Matt.  xii.  31.  32;  and  with  connects  the  word  *  first '  at  a  mark  of  tlma 

St.  Luke  xii.  11,  12,  comp.  St.  Matt.  x.  with  the  previoui  worda. 
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sum  and  substance  of  His  contention,  that  Pharisaism,  while  pre-      CHAP, 
tending  to  what  it  was  not,  concealed  what  it  was.     And  it  was  this       Xin 
which,  like  *  leaven,'  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  Pharisaism.     Not         ^'    ^ 
that  as  individuals  they  were  all  hypocrites,  but  that  the  system 
was  hypocrisy.      And  here  it  is  characteristic  of  Pharisaism,  that 
Rabbinic   Hebrew  has    not   even   a   word   equivalent   to   the   term 
*  hypocrisy.'     The  only  expression  used  refers  either  to  flattery  of,  or 
pretence  before,  men,*  not  to  that  unconscious  hypocrisy  towards  God 
which  our  Lord  so  truly  describes  as  *  the  leaven '  that  pervaded  all 
the  Pharisees  said  and  did.     It  is  against  this  that  He  warned  His 
disciples — and  in  this,  rather  than  conscious  deception,  pretence,  or 
flattery,  lies  the  danger  of  the  Church.     Our  common  term,  *  un- 
reality,' but  partially  describes  it.      Its  full  meaning  can  only  be 
gathered  from  Christ's  teaching.      But  what  precise  term  He  may 
have  used,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest.^ 

After  all,  hypocrisy  was  only  self-deception.*  *  But,'  there  is  •st.Lok* 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Hence,  what  they  had 
said  in  the  darkness  would  be  revealed,  and  what  they  had  spoken 
about  in  the  store-rooms*  would  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. 
Nor  should  fear  influence  them.**  Fear  of  whom  ?  Man  could  only  *rer.4 
kill  the  body,  but  God  held  Iwdy  and  soul.  And,  as  fear  was  foolish, 
so  was  it  needless  in  view  of  that  wondrous  ProWdence  which  watched 
over  even  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.®  Rather  let  them,  in  the  •rr.e,? 
impending  struggle  with  the  powers  of  this  world,  rise  to  conscious- 
ness of  its  full  import — how  earth's  voices  would  find  their  echo  in 
heaven.  And  then  this  contest,  what  was  it  ?  Not  only  opposition 
to  Christ,  but,  in  its  inmost  essence,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Therefore,  to  succumb  in  that  contest,  implied  the  deepest 
spiritual  danger.**  Nay,  but  let  them  not  be  apprehensive;  their  *tt.8-io 
acknowledgment  would  be  not  only  in  the  future ;  even  now,  in  the 
hour  of  their  danger,  would  the  Holy  Ghost  help  them,  and  give 
them  an  answer  before  their  accusers  and  judges,  whoever  they  might 
Ix, — Jews  or  Gentiles.  Thus,  if  they  fell  victims,  it  would  be  with 
the  knowledge — not  by  neglect — of  their  Father ;  here,  there,  every- 
where— in  their  own  hearts,  before  the  Angels,  before  men,  would  He 
give  testimony  for  those  who  were  His  witnesses.®  'tt.  ii,u 

*  U M'»#rA<*  jfoes  too  far  in  sayinj?  that  in  the  sonso  of  *  inner  chamber'  (St. 
njn  and  noon  sire  only  used  in  the  sease  Matt.  vi.  6  ;  xxiv.  26).  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
of  tiatterinjr.     St'(»  /xr//,  sub  verb.  ust'd  chieMy  in  the  latter  sensM* ;  in  the 

'  The  Peshito  paniphrasfs  it.  A  jmkt.  once  in  the  sen-^e  of 'inner  chamber' 

*  ThuH,  and  not  *  for,'  as  in  tlu»  A.V.  (Tob.  vii.  16),  and  once  in  that  of  *  s«tore- 

*  St.  Luke  seems  to  use  rafiuov  in  that  room  '  (Ecclus.  xxlx.  12). 
sense  (here  and  in  ver.  24),  St.  Matthew 
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BOOK  Before  proceeding,  we  briefly  mark  the  differences  between  this 

IV        and   the    previous   kindred   address    of    Christ,   when   sending   the 

•^ M  tt.      -Apostles  on  their  Mission.*     There  (after  certain  i)er8onal  directions), 

»»st.Matt, X.  the  Discourse  heijan^  with  wliat  it  here  clones.     There  it  was  in  the 

^^^  form  of  warning  prediction,  here  in  that  of  comforting  reassurance ; 

there  it  was  near  the  beginnin^r,  here  near  the  close,  of  His  Ministry. 

Again,  as  addressed  to  the  Twelve  on  their  Mission,  it  was  followed 

•  St.  Matt. X.  by  personal  directions  and  consolations,*^  and  then,  transition  was 
made  to  the  admonition  to  dismiss  fear,  and  to  speak  out  publicly 
what   had    been  told  them    privately.      On  the  other  hand,   when 

addressing  His  Peraean  disciples,  while  the  same  admonition  is  given, 
and  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  yet,  as  spoken  to  disciples  rather  than 
to  preachers,  the  reference  to  the  similarity  of  their  fate  with  that  of 
Christ  is  omitted,  while,  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  struggle,  an 
admonition  is  added,  which  in  His  Galilean  Ministry  was  given  in 

•  St.  Luke  another  connection.*^  Lastly,  whereas  the  Twelve  were  admonished 
comp.  with  not  to  fear,  and,  therefore,  to  speak  openly  what  they  had  learned 
81,88   '     *  privately,  the  Penean  disciples  are  forewarned  that,  although  what 

they  had  sjx)ken  together  in  secret  would  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
greatest  publicity,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  themselves. 

2.  The  second  Discourse  recorded  in  this  connection  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  request  for  judicial  interposition  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

•  St. Luke      This  He  answered  by  a  Parable,**  which  will  be  explained  in  con- 

junction with  the  other  Parables  of  that  period.  The  outcome  of 
this  Parable,  as  to  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent folly  of  being  so  careful  for  this  world  while  neglectful  of 
'8t.Luk«  God,  led  Him  to  make  warning  application  to  His  Percean  disciples.' 
Only  here  the  negative  injunction  that  preceded  the  Parable,  *  bewan'* 
of  covetousness,*  is,  when  ad<lrt*ssed  to  *  the  disciples,'  carried  back  to 
its  positive  underlying  princi])le :  to  dismiss  all  anxiety,  even  for  the 
nec(»ssaries  of  life,  lt*arning  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers  to  have 
absolute  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  to  labour  for  only  one  thing — the 
Kingdom  of  (Jod.  But,  even  in  this,  they  were  not  to  be  careful,  but 
to  have  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  their  Father,  *  Who  was  well 

•  8t.Lake      plcast'd  to  givt' *  thrni  *  the  Kingdom.** 

With  but  slight  variations  the  lA)rd  had  used  the  same  language, 

even  as  the  sam**  M<lmuiiition  had  Ixvn  needed,  at  the  beginning  of 

fc St.  Matt.      His  (lalilean   Ministrv,  in  the   Sermon   on  the  Mount.**      Perhaps 

we  may  hen\  also,  n'L'jird  the  allusion  to  the  springing  flowers  as 

a  mark  of  time.      Only,  whereas  in  Galilee  this  would  mark  the 

>  Conoemiog  the  foolish  rioh  num. 
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beginning  of  spring,  it  would,  in  the  more  favoured  climate  of  cer-      CHAP, 
tain  parts  of  Peraea,  indicate  the  beginning  of  December,  about  the       XIH 
time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.     More  important,   '      '    ^ 
perhaps,  is  it  to  note,  that  the  expression*  rendered  in  the  Autho-  •st.Lok* 
rised  and  Revised  Versions,  *  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,'  really 
means,  *  neither  be  ye  uplifted,'  in  the  sense  of  not  aiming,  or  seeking 
after  great  things.**     This  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  (fiiTiwpi^eiv)  »»Oomp.  Jet 
is  in  accordance  with  its  uniform  use  in  the  JiXX.,'  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  Joseplnis  and  Philo,  in 
the  sense  of  *  being  of  a  doubtful  mind.'     But  the  context  here  shows, 
that  the  term  must  refer  to  the  disciples  coveting  great  things,  since 
only  to  this  the  remark  could  apply,  that  the  Gentile  world  sought 
such   things,  but   that   our  Father  knew  what  was  really  needful 
for  us. 

Of  deepest  importance  is  the  final  consolation,  to  dismiss  all  care 
and  anxiety,  since  tile  Father  was  pleased  to  give  to  this  *  little  flock ' 
the  Kingdom.  The  expression  *  flock '  carries  us  back  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Jesus  had  held  ere  parting  from  Jerusalem.*^  Hence-  •st.Johnx. 
forth  this  designation  would  mark  His  people.  Even  its  occurrence 
fixes  this  Discourse  as  not  a  Repetition  of  that  which  St.  Matthew 
had  formerly  reported,  but  as  spoken  aft^r  the  Jerusalem  visit.  It 
designates  Christ *8  people  in  distinction .  to  their  ecclesiastical  (or 
outwanl)  organisation  in  a  *  fold/  and  marks  alike  their  individuality 
and  their  conjunction,  their  nwd  and  dependence,  and  their  relation 
to  Him  as  the  *  Good  Shepherd.'  Small  and  despised  though  it  be 
in  the  eyt\s  of  men,  *  the  little  flock '  is  unspeakably  noble,  and  rich  in 
the  gift  of  the  Father. 

^riiese  admonitions,  alike  as  against  covetousness,  and  as  to  abso- 
lute trust  and  a  self-surrender  to  God,  which  would  count  all  loss  for 
the  Kingtlom,  nrv  finally  st't  forth,  alike  in  their  present  application 
and  their  ultimate  and  permanent  principle,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
concluding  part,  of  this  Discourse.**     Its  first  sentence  :  SSell  that  ye  -st  Lok* 
have,  and  give  alms,*  which  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  indicates  *"*^** 
not  a  general  principle,  but  its  application  to  that  particular  period, 
when  the  faithful  disciple  required  to  follow  the  Ix>rd,  unencumbered 
by  worldly  cares  or  possessions.*     Tlie  general  principle  underlying  •Comp. 
it  is  that  expn^ssed  by  St.  Paul/ and  finally  resolves  itself  into  this:  xixsi 
that  the  Christian  should  have  as  not  holding,  and  use  what  he  has  ^^i' ^* 
not  for  self  nor  sin,  but  for  necessity.     This  conclusion  of  Christ's 

>  The  word  oocnrs  in  that  scnso  twenty-  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (twice  at  a  verb 

five  times  in  the  LXX.  of  the  Old  Testa-  and  as  an  adjective,  and  three  times  as  a 

ment  (four  times  as  a  noun,  thirteen  as  noun).    This  must  fix  the  l^.T*  «#mi. 
|D  adjeotive,  eight  at  a  Terb),  and  seven 
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BOOK  Discourse,  also,  confirms  the  inference  that  it  was  delivered  near  the 

IV  terrible  time  of  the  end.     Most  seasonable  would  be  here  the  repeti- 

'     ^  tion — though  in  slightly  different  langniage — of  an  admonition,  given 

•  St.  Matt,  in  the  beginning  of  Christ*s  Galilean  Ministry,*  to  provide  treasure 

in  heaven,  which  could  neither  fail  nor  be  taken  away ;  for,  assuredly, 
where  the  treasure  was,  there  also  would  the  heart  be. 

3.  Closely  connected  with,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from,  the  pre- 
vious Discourse  is  that  about  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  disciples 
in  regard  to  their  Master.  Wholly  detached  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  their  hearts  set  on  the  Kingdom,  only  one  thing  should  seem 
worthy  their  whole  attention,  and  engage  all  their  thoughts  and 
energies  :  their  Master  !  He  was  away  at  some  joyous  feast,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  hour  of  His  return  must  not  lead  the  servants  to 
indulge  in  surfeiting,  nor  to  lie  down  in  idleness,  but  to  be  faithful 
to  their  trust,  and  eagerly  expectant  of  their  Master.  The  Discourse 
itself  consists  of  three  parts  and  a  practical  application. 

•  St  Lata  1.  llie  Disciples  as  Servants  in  the  absence  of  their  Master:^ 
their  duty  and  tlieir  reward,"^  This  part,  containing  what  would  be 
80  needful  to  these  Persean  disciples,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.     The 

Master  is  supposed  to  be  absent,  at  a  wedding — a  figure  which  must 
not  be  closely  pressed,  not  being  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  Parable. 
At  most,  it  points  to  a  joyous  occasion,  and  its  mention  may  chiefly 
indicate  that  such  a  feast  might  l)e  protracted,  so  that  the  exact  time 
of  the  Master's  return  could  not  be  known  to  the  servants  who  waited 
at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  that,  whatever  hour  it  might  be,  they  should  be  able  to 
open  the  door  at  the  first  knocking.  Such  eagerness  and  devotion  of 
service  would  naturally  meet  its  reward,  and  the  M^ter  would,  in 
turn,  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  not  allowed  themselves 
their  evening-meal,  nor  lain  down,  but  watched  for  His  return. 
Hungry  and  weary  as  they  were  from  their  zeal  for  Him,  He 
would  now,  in  turn,  minister  to  their  jiersonal  comfort.  And  this 
applied  to  servants  who  so  watched — it  mattered  not  how  long, 
whether  into  the  second  or  the  third  of  the  watches  into  which  the 
night  was  divided.* 

The  *  Parable  '  now  passes  into  another  aspect  of  the  case,  which 

•  Btiutt.      is  again  referred  to  in  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ.*     Conversely—^ 
sziT.a,44     g^ppQgg  ii^Q  other   case,  of  people   sleeping:    the  house  might  be 

»  The  first  is  not  mentioned,  because  ward**,  and  probably  at  the  time  of  Christ, 

it  was    so  early,  nor    yet    the  fourth,  they  divid(*d  the  night  into/<^air  watches 

beoause  the  feast  would  scarcely  be  pro-  (see  the  discussion  in  Ber.  3  a).    The 

tracted  so  long.    Anciently,  the  Hebrews  latter  arrangement  was  probab^  intco- 

counted  thre^  night-watches;  but  after-  daoed  from  the  Homans. 
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broken  into.     Of  coarse,  if  one  had  known  the  hour  when  the  thief     CHAP, 
would  come,  sleep  would  not  have  been  indulged  in  ;  but  it  is  just  this       xm 
uncertainty  and  suddenness — and  the  Coming  of  the  Christ  into  His  '  ^ 

Kingdom  would  be  equally  sudden — which  should  keep  the  people  in 
the  house  ever  on  their  watch  till  Christ  came.*  •  st  lo1e» 

It  was  at  this  particular  point  that  a  question  of  Peter  interrupted 
the  Discourse  of  Christ.  To  whom  did  this  *  Parable '  apply  about 
*  the  good  man '  and  *  the  servants '  who  were  to  watch :  to  the  Apostles, 
or  also  to  all  ?  From  the  implied — for  it  is  not  an  express — answer 
of  the  Lord,  we  infer,  that  Peter  expected  some  difference  between 
the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  whether  as  regarded  the 
attitude  of  the  servants  that  waited,  or  the  reward.  From  the  words  of 
Christ  the  former  seems  the  more  likely.  We  can  understand  how 
Peter  might  entertain  the  Jewish  notion,  that  the  Apostles  would 
come  with  the  Master  from  the  marriage-supper,  rather  than  wait  for» 
His  return,  and  work  while  waiting.  It  is  to  this  that  the  reply  of 
Christ  refers.  If  the  Apostles  or  others  are  rulers,  it  is  as  steicarJs^ 
and  their  reward  of  faithful  and  wise  stewardship  will  be  advance  to 
higher  administration.  But  as  stewards  they  are  servants — servants 
of  Christ,  and  ministering  servants  in  regard  to  the  other  and  general 
servants.  What  becomes  them  in  this  twofold  capacity  is  faithful- 
ness to  the  absent,  yet  ever  near.  Lord,  and  to  their  work,  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  masterfulness  of  pride  and  of  harshness,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  self-degradation  of  confonnity  to  evil  manners,  either  of 
which  would  entail  sudden  and  condign  punishment  in  the  sudden 
and  righteous  reckoning  at  His  appearing.  Tlie  *  Parable,'  there- 
fore, alike  as  to  the  waiting  and  the  reckoning,  applied  to  wark  for 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  personal  relationship  towards  Him. 

Tims   far   this  solemn  warning  would   naturally   be   afterwards 
repeated  in  Christ's  Last  Discourses  in  Judaea,  as  equally  needful,  in 
view  of  His  near  departure.**   But  in  this  Penean  Discourse,  as  reported  »8t  Lake 
by  St.  Luke,  there  now  follows  what  must  be  n»garded,  not,  indeed,  as  S)mJ!'^** 
a  further  answer  to  Peter  s  inquiry,  but  as  specifically  referring  to  the  xxiJ!^frlM 
general  question  of  the  relation  between  special  work  and  general 
discipleship  which  had  been  raised.    For,  in  one  sense,  all  disciples  are 
servants,  not  only  to  wait,  but  to  work.    As  regarded  those  who,  like  the 
professed  stewards  or  labourers,  knew  their  work,  but  neither  *  made 
ready,'  *  nor  did  according  to  His  Will,  their  punishment  and  loss 
(where  the  illustrative  figure  of  *many'  and  *few  stripes'  must  not 
be  too  closely  pressed)  would  naturally  be  greater  than  that  of  them 
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who  knew  not — though  this  also  involves  guilt — that  their  Lord  had 
any  will  towards  them,  that  is,  any  work  for  them.  This,  according 
to  a  well-understood  principle,  universally,  almost  instinctively,  acted 
upon  among  men.* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  their  Master!  A  period  this  of  tvork,  as 
well  as  of  waiting ;  a  period  of  trial  cdsoy  Here,  also,  the  two 
opening  verses,  in  their  evident  connection  with  the  subject-matter 
under  the  first  head  of  this  Discourse,*  but  especially  mth  the  closing 
sentences  about  work  for  the  Master,  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  narra- 
tive, and  fit  only  into  it.  The  Church  had  a  work  to  do  in  His 
absence — the  work  for  which  He  had  come.  He  '  came  to  cast  fire  on 
earth,' — that  fire  which  was  kindled  when  the  Risen  Saviour  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  which  the  tongues  of  fire  were  the  symbol.^  Oh, 
how  He  longed,^  that  it  were  already  kindled !     But  between  Him  and 

•  it  lay  the  cold  flood  of  His  Passion,  the  terrible  waves  in  which  He  was 
to  be  baptized.  Oh,  how  He  felt  the  burden  of  that  coming  Agony !  ^ 
That  fire  must  they  spread :  this  was  the  work  in  which,  as  disciples, 
each  one  must  take  part.  Again,  in  that  Baptismal  Agony  of  His  they 
also  must  be  prepared  to  share.  It  was  fre  :  burning  up,  as  well  as 
purifying  and  giving  light.  And  here  it  was  in  place  to  repeat  to  His 
Penean  disciples  the  prediction  already  addressed  to  the  Twelve  when 
going  on  their  Mission,**  as  to  the  certain  and  necessary  trials  con- 
nected with  carrying  *  the  fire  '  which  Christ  had  cast  on  earth,  even 
to  the  burning  up  of  the  closest  bonds  of  association  and  kinship.* 

3.  Thus  far  to  the  disciples.  And  now  for  its  application  to  *  the 
multitudes'' — although  here  also  Ho  could  only  repeat  what  on  a 
fonner  occasion  He  had  said  to  the  Pharisees.*  Let  them  not  think 
that  all  this  only  concerned  the  disciples.  No ;  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween Israel  and  their  Messiah,  and  the  struggle  would  involve  the 
widest  consequences,  alike  to  the  people  and  the  Sanctuary.  Were 
they  so  blinded  as  not  *  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  time '  ?^  Could 
they  not  read  its  signs — they  who  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it 
when  a  cloud  nm^  from  the  sea,  or  the  sirocco  blew  from  the  south  ?* 
Why  then- -and  here  St.  Luke  is  again  alone  in  his  report* — did 
they  not,  in  the  circumstances,  of  themselves  judge  what  was  right 
and  fitting  and  necessar}',  in  view  of  the  gathering  tempest? 

»  Tomp.  iM'fore,  under  1,  p.  218.  ^KI^H,  or  ob»e  the  *t<^^^  of  the  Rabbit. 

*  Thiii  cluusie  in  iiicMt  imiK)rtant  for  the  *  The  observant  reaider  will  notioe  bow 
lnter[»retati(>n  of  that  which  [)recedcs  it,  characteristic  the  small  differences  are. 
showing  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  UMgu  Thus,  the  sirocco  would  not  be  expected 
malo.  It  cannot  therefore  be  *  the  tire  of  in  Galilee,  but  in  Perna,  and  in  the  latter 
Judgment '  ( PlHPiptrr).  also  the  tint  flowen  would  appaer  muoh 

*  mbablj,  as  \yutuehe  suggesU,  the  earlier. 
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What  was  it  ?     Even  what  he  had  told  them  before  in  Galilee,*      CHAP, 
for  the  eircumstanoes  were  the  same.      What   common   sense   and       XHI 
common  prudence  would  dictate  to  every  one  whom  his  accuser  or   '      '    ^ 
creditor  haled  before  the  magistrate  :  to  come  to  an  agreement  witli  r.25,2e 
him  before  it  was  too  late,  before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  and 
executed.^     Although  the  illustration  must   not   be   pressed  as   to  l^KJ^Jj 
details,  its  general  meaning  would  be  the  more  readily  understood 
that   there   was   a   similar   llabbinic  proverb,'^  although  with  very  luimi^rtii 
different  practical  application.  piXed':/»>i. 

4.  Besides  these  Discourses,  two  events  are  recorded  before  ^lU?^' 
Christ's  departure  to  the  *  Feast  of  the  Dedication.'  Each  of  these  ^i^»S$i 
led  to  a  brief  Discourse,  ending  in  a  Parable.  (.Sk'M/,s/nt 

The  first  records  two  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  the  Jewish*  TainL*p.' 8) 
historian  Josephus,^  nor  in  any  other  historical  notice  of  the  time, 
either  by  Rabbinic  or  other  writers.  This  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  terribly  common  such  events  must  have  been,  when  they  could 
be  so  generally  omitted  from  the  long  catalogue  of  Pilate's  misdeeds 
towards  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  evidences  that  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  was  derived  from  independent,  authentic  sources 
—in  other  words,  the  historical  character  of  his  narnitive — when  he 
could  refer  as  well  known  to  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  rn  any 
other  record  of  the  times ;  and,  histly,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in 
rejecting  a  notice,  simply  because  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it  than 
on  the  page^  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

It  appears  that,  just  tlien,  or  quite  soon  afterwards,  some  persona 
told  Christ  about  a  number  of  His  own  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  had 
ordered  to  be  cut  down,  as  wo  infer,  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged  in 
offering  their  sacrifices,**  so  that,  in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  East,  •'st.  Lak« 
their  blood  had  mingled  with  that  of  their  sacrifices.  Clearly,  their  nar- 
ration of  this  event  must  bo  connected  with  the  preceding  Discourse 
of  Jesus.  He  had  asked  thorn,  whether  they  could  not  discern  th© 
signs  of  the  terrible  natit)nal  storm  that  was  nearing.  And  it  was 
in  reference  to  this,  as  we  judge,  that  they  repeated  this  story.  To 
understand  their  object,  wo  must  attend  to  the  answer  of  Christ.  It 
is  intended  to  refute  the  idea,  that  these  Galileans  had  in  this  been 
visited  by  a  special  punishment  of  some  special  sin  against  God. 
Two  questions  here  arise.  Since*  between  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple 
no  Festival  took  place,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  event  had  happened 

'  Tliis  omission  goes  far  to  prove  tho  Ocsch.  II.  pp.  82  &a),  that  the  writing! 
ground letisnciw  of  the  churgo  brought  by  of  Jonrpku*  have  been  largely  falsllied  by 
Htnan,  and  lately  by  Joil  (bLin  d.  HdUg.      ChriittiaQ  copyiats. 
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BOOK  before  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  most 
lY  likely — almost  certain — that  Christ  had  heard  of  it  before.  If  so, 
^  '  ^  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  was  not  quite  a  recent  event,  why  did  these 
men  tell  Him  of  it  then  and  there  ?  Again,  it  seems  strange  that, 
althontjfh  the  Jews  connected  special  sins  with  special  punishments, 
they  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  Divine  punishment  of  a  special 
sin  to  have  been  martyred  by  a  Pilate  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged 
in  offering  sacrifices. 

All  this  becomes  quite  plain,  if  we  regard  these  men  as  trying  to 
turn  the  edge  of  Jesus'  warning  by  a  kind  of  *  Tu  quoque '  argu- 
ment.    Very  probably  these  Galileans  were  thus  ruthlessly  murdered, 
because  of  their  real  or  suspected  connection  with  the  Nationalist 
•movement,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  focus.     It  is  as  if  the«e  Jews 
had  said  to  Jesus :  Yes,  signs  of  the  times  and  of  the  coming  storm ! 
Tliese  Galileans  of  yours,  your  own  countrymen,  involved  in  a  kind 
of  Pseudo-Messianic   movement,   a    kind   of  *  signs   of  the   times ' 
rising,  something  like  that  towards  which  you  want  us  to  look — was 
not  their  death  a  condign  punishment  ?     This  latter  inference  they 
did  not  express  in  words,  but  implied  in  their  narration  of  the  fact. 
But  the  Lord  n^ad  their  thoughts  and  refuted  their  reasoning.     For 
•  St.  Luke      this  purpose  He  adduced  another  instance,*  when  a  tower  at  the 
Siloam-Pool  had  fallen  on  eighteen  persons  and  killed  them,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  that  construction  of  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem 
by  Pih^te,  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  Jewft,  the  violent  op- 
position, which  the  Roman  so  terribly  avenged.     As  good  Jews,  they 
would  probably  think  that  the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  had  buried 
in  its  ruins  these  eighteen  persons,  who  were  perhaps  engaged  in  the 
building  of  that  cursed  structure,  was  a  just  judgment  of  God!     For 
Pilate  had  used  for  it  the  sacred  money  which  had  been  devoted  to 
*yoi.  War  II.  Temple-purposes  (the  Qorhan),^  and  many  there  were  who  perished  in 
the  tunmlt  caused  by  the  Jewish  resistance  to  this  act  of  profana- 
tion.    But  Christ  argued,  that  it  was  as  wrong  to  infer  that  Divine 
judgin(»nt  had  overtaken  His  Galilean  countrymen,  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen   to  punish  these  Jeru- 
salemites.     Not  one  party  only,  nor  another  ;  not  the  supposed  Mes- 
sianic t(»ndency  (in  the  shape  of  a  national  rising),  nor,  on  the  other 
han<l,  the  opposite  din»ction  of  absolute  submission  to  Roman  domi- 
nation, was  in  fault.     The  whole  nation  was  guilty ;  and  the  coming 
stonn,  to  the   signs  of  which  He   had  pointed,  would  destroy  all, 
unless  there   were   spiritual  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  wider  than  thifi,  and  applying  to  all  time,  is  the  ondeiiying 
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principle,  that,  when  a  calamity  befalls  a  district  or  an  aggregation  of  CHAP, 
individuals,  we  ought  not  to  take  to  ourselves  judgment  as  to  its  XIII 
special  causation,  but  to  think  spiritually  of  its  general  application — 
not  so  much  seek  to  trace  what  is  the  character  of  its  connection 
with  a  district  or  individuals,  as  to  learn  its  lessons  and  to  regard  them 
as  a  call  addressed  to  all.  And  conversely,  also,  this  holds  true  in 
regard  to  deliverances. 

Having  thus   answered   the   implied   objection,   the   Lord   next 
showed,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Fiij-tree*  the  need  and  urgency  of  -st.  Luke 
national  reixjntance.* 

The   second   event    recorded   by   St.  Luke   in  this  connection  ^  *  st.  Luke 
recalls  the  incidents  of  the  early  Judicau*^  and  of  the  Galilean  Mi-  .gujohnr. 
nistry.**     We  observe  the  same  narrow  views  and  externalism  as  be-  ^* 
fore  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  xii.  9-18 
and,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  the  same  wide  principles  and  spiritual 
application.     If  we  were  in  search  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mis- 
sion of  Jesus,   we  would  find  it  in  this  contrariety  on  so  funda- 
mental a  point,  since  no  teacher  in  Israel  nor  llefornu»r  of  that  time 
— not  the  most  advanced  Siwlducee — would  have  defended,  far  less 
originated,  the  views  as  to  the  Sabbath  which  Christ  now  propounded.* 
Again,  if  we  were  in  quest  of  evidence  of  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospel-narratives,  we  would  find  it  in  a  comparison  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  three  Sabbath-controversies  :  in  Jerusalem,  in  Galilee, 
and  in  Penua.     In  all  the  spirit  was  the  same.     And,  although  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  may  seem  slight,  they  are  characteristic,  and 
mark,  as  if  they  pointed  to  it  with  the  finger,  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances in  which  each  took  place.     In  JenistJem  there  is  neither 
reasoning  nor  n»buke  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  but  absolute  perse- 
cution.    There  also  the  Lord  enters  on  the  higher  exposition  of  His 
action,  motives,  and  Mission.*^     In  Galilee  there  is  nuestioniniy,  and  •stJohnv. 
cunning  intrigue   against   Him   on   the  part  of  the  Judjeans    who 
dogged  His  steps.     Hut  while  no  violence  can  K*  attemj)ted  ai^jiinst 
Him,  the  i>»ople  do  not  venture  openly  to  take  His  ])art/     Hut  in   'stiutt. 
Pera?a  we  are  confronted   by   the  clumsy  zeal   of  a  conntry-Archi- 
synagogos  (Chief  Ruler  of  a  Synagogue),  who  is  very  angrj*,  but  not 
verj'  wise;  who  admits  Christ's  healing  pt)wer,  and  does  not  dare  to 
attack  Him  directly,  but,  instead,  rebukes,  not  Christ,  not  even  the 
woman  who  had   l>t*en  healed,  but  the  p<»ople  who  witnessed  it,  at 
the  same  time  telling  th(»m  to  come  for  healing  on  other  days,  not 

*  For  the  exposition  of  thirt  Paruble.         '  On  tba  Sabb«th-Lftw,  see  Appendix 
I  refer  to  that  of  all  the  Parables  of  than     XVIL 
period. 
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perceiving,  in  his  narrow-minded  bigotry,  what  this  admission 
implied.  This  rustic  Ruler  had  not  the  cunning,  nor  even  the 
courage,  of  the  Judasan  Pharisees  in  Galilee,  whom  the  Lord  had 
formerly  convicted  and  silenced.  Enough,  to  show  this  obscure 
Peraean  partisan  of  Pharisaism  and  the  like  of  him  their  utter  folly, 
and  that  by  their  own  admissions.*  And  presently,  not  only  were 
His  adversaries  ashamed,  while  in  Galilee  they  went  out  and  held  a 
council  against  Him,^  but  the  people  were  not  afraid,  as  the  Galileans 
had  been  in  presenile  of  their  rulers,  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the 
glorious  working  of  the  Christ. 

Little  more  requires  to  be  added  about  this  incident  in  *  one  of 
the  Synagogues'  of  Penea.  Let  us  only  briefly  recall  (lie  scene. 
Among  those  present  in  this  Synagogue  had  be^n  a  poor  woman, 
who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  a  sufferer,  as  we  learn,  throii<r|i 
iemoniac  agency.  It  is  quite  true  that  most,  if  not  all,  such  diseases 
were  connected  with  moral  distemper,  since  demoniac  possession 
was  not  permanent,  and  resistance  might  have  been  made  in  the 
lucid  intervals,  if  there  had  been  moral  soundness.  But  it  is  un- 
grounded to  distinguish  between  the  *  spirit  of  infirmity '  as  the 
moral  and  psychical,  and  her  being  *  bent,'  as  indicating  the  physical 
disease,*  or  even  to  describe  the  latter  as  a  *  permanent  curvature  of 
the  spine.' '  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  *  infirmity '  has  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language  (Tstmiisetjah,  n*D*:nD^«),  and  there  means, 
not  any  particular  disease,  but  sickliness,  sometimes  weakliness.  In 
fact,  she  was,  both  physically  and  morally,  not  sick,  but  sickly,  and 
most  truly  was  hers  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  so  that  *  she  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  herself  up.'  For,  we  mark  that 
hers  was  not  demoniac  possession  at  all — and  yet,  though  she  had  not 
yielded,  she  had  not  effectually  resisted,  and  so  she  was  *  bound '  by 
*a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  both  in  body  and  soul. 

We  recognise  tlie  same  *  spirit  of  infirmity '  in  the  circumstances 
of  her  healing.  When  Christ,  seeing  her — probably  a  fit  symbol  of 
the  Pencans  in  that  Synagogue — called  her,  she  came;  when  He 
said  unto  her,  *  Woman,  thou  hast  btH»n  loosed'  from  thy  sickliness,' 
she  W(ts  unbound,  and  yet  in  her  weakliness  she  answered  not,  nor 
straightened  herself,  till  Jesus  *  laid  His  Hands  on  her,'  and  so 
strengthened  her  in  body  and  soul,  and  then  she  was  immediatelv 
*  made  straight,  and  glorified  God.' 


*  This  is  the  view  of  Godei,  who  re^rrls 
the  *  Thou  ha«t  been  loosed '  an  ref  tirriiig 
to  the  psychical  aUmMit. 


*  So  Dean  Plumptre. 

*  8o,  and  not  an  in  the  A.V. 


so* 
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As  for  the  Archisynagogos,  we  have,  as  already  hinted,  such  cha-     CHAP, 
racteristic  portraiture  of  him  that  we  can  almost  see  him  :  confused,       XIII 
irresolute,  perplexed,  and  very  angry,  bustling  forward  and  scolding   ^       ^^"^ 
the  people  who  had  done  nothing,  yet  not  venturing  to  silence  the 
woman,  now  no  longer  infirm — far  less,  to  reprove  the  great  Rabbi, 
Who  had  just  done  such  a  *  glorious  thing,'  but  speaking  at  Him 
through  those  who  had  been  the  astounded  eye-witnesses.     He  was 
easily  and  effectually  silenced,  and  all  who   sympathised   with  him 
put  to  shame.     *  Hypocrites  ! '  spake  the  Lord — on  your  own  admis- 
sions your  practice  and  your  Law  condemn  your  speech.     Every  one 
on  the  Sabbath  looseth  his  ox  or  ass,  and  leads  him  to  the  watering. 
The    Rabbinic   law  expressly  allowed  this,*   and  even  to  draw  the 
water,  provided  the  vessel  were  not  carried  to  the  animal.*     If,  as  •Brnbwi7  6: 
you  admit,  I  have  the  power  of  *  loosing '  from  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
and  she  has  l)een  so   bound   these   eighteen   years,    should   she — a 
daughter  of  Abraham — not  have  that  done  for  her  which  you  do  for 
your  l)easts  of  burden  ? 

The  retort  was  unanswerable  and  irresistible;  it  did  what  was 
intended  :  it  covert^d  the  adversaries  with  shame.  And  the  Peraeana 
in  that  Synagogue  felt  also,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  blessed  free- 
dom which  had  come  to  that  woman.  They  took  up  the  echoes  of 
her  hymn  of  praise,  and  *  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that 
were  done  by  Him.'  And  He  answered  their  joy  by  rightly  directing 
it — by  setting  before  them  *the  Kingdom,'  which  He  had  come  both 
to  preach  and  to  brini^,  in  all  its  freeness,  reality,  power,  and  all- 
pervading  energ}',  as  exhibited  in  the  two  Parables  of  the  *  Mus- 
tard-seed'  and  *tlie  Ijeaven,'  spoken  before  in  Galilee.  These  were 
now  repeated,  as  specially  suited  to  the  circumstances :  first,  to  the 
Miracle  they  had  witnessed;  then,  to  the  contention  that  had 
passed ;  and,  lastly,  to  their  own  stat«  of  feeling.  And  the  practical 
application  of  these  Parables  must  have  been  obvious  to  all. 

*  It  was  not    contrary  to  the    Rab-      poses.    The  rule  is  quite  diflFerent  from 
binic  law,  as  Canon  Cook  (ad  loc.)  sup-      that  which  applied  in  St.  Matt,  xii  11. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

AT  THE   FEAiBT   OF  THE   DEDICATION   OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
(St.  Luke  xiii.  22 ;  St.  John  x.  22-42.) 

BOOK  About  two  months  had  passed  since  Jesus  liad  left  JerusfJem  after 

IV  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     Although  we  must  not  commit  ourselves 

'^      *      '  to  such   calculations,  we  may  here  mention  the  computation  which 

•  J8A.D.  identifies   the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  that  year* 

with  Tliursday  the  23rd  September ;  the  last,  *  the  Great  Day  of  the 
Feast,'  with  Wednesday  the  29th  ;  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  with  the 
30th  September;  and  the  Sabbath  when  the  man  bom  blind  was 
healed  with  the  2nd  of  October.'  In  that  case,  *  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,'  which  commenced  on  the  25th  day 
of  Chislev,  and  lasted  eight  days,  w^ould  have  begun  on  Wednesday 
the  1st,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  8th  December.  But,  possibly, 
it  may  have  been  a  week  or  two  later.  At  that  Feast,  or  about  two 
months  after  He  had  quitted  the  City,  we  find  Christ  once  more  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  Temple.  His  journey  thither  seems  indicated 
in  the  Tliird  Gospel  (St.  Luke  xiii.  22),  and  is  at  least  implied  in 
the  opiMiing  words  with  which  St.  John  prefaces  his  narrative  of  what 

k  St.  John  X,  happened  on  that  occasion.^ ' 

"  As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  8i)ecial  fitness — presently  to  be 

pointed  out — in  Christ's  spending  what  we  n»gard  as  the  last  anni- 
versary season  of  His  Birth  *  in  the  Temple  at  that  Feast.  It  was 
not  of  Biblical  origin,  but  had  lK*<'n  instituttMl  by  Judas  Maccaba?uR 
in  1()  t  B.C.,  when  the  Temple,  which  had  l)een  desecrated  by  AntiochuR 
Epiplianes,  \vas  once  more  purifit»d,  and  rcMledicated  to  the  Ser\'ice  of 

•  I  Miioo.  ,Itln»vah.'^  Accordingly,  it  was  designated  as  *  the  Dedication  of  tht» 
Altar.'**  Jtmrphus^  calls  it  *The  Lights/  from  one  of  the  principal 
ol)S(*rvances  at  the  Feast,  though  he  speaks  in  hesitating  language  of 

»    iriVj/-//T,Chnmol<)g.  SynojMKspp.  482,  ■The    subject    has  been    more  folly 

483.  treat e<l  in  an  article  in  the  *  Leiflarc  Hour  * 

'  It  must,  howeviT,  be  adniitte*!  that  for  Dec.  J  87.3:  *  Chrijitnias,  a  Festival  of 

tome  cnininentatj>r.».  ciniw  an  oi>|)os>ite  in-  Jcwinh  Origin.' 
ferencu  from  thcbc  wonbj. 


•  Ant.  xli.  7. 
7 
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the  origin  of  the  festival  as  connected  with  this  observance — pro-     CHAP, 
bably  because,  while  he  knew,  he  was  ashamed  to  avow,  and  yet       XIV 
afraid  to  deny  his  belief  in  the  Jewish  legend  connected  with  it.     The 
Jews  called  it  GhanukkaJi,  *  dedication'  or  'consecration,'  and,   in 
much  the  same  sense,  Enkainia  in  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.,**  and  in  •ExraTi.i6» 
the  New  Testament.     During  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  the  series  of  xii!  27^  dvu 
Psalms  known  as  the  Ilallel  **  was  chanted  in  the  Temple,  the  people  »,  p^  ^^jy^ 
responding  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*   Other  rites  resembled  those  *'*^^- 
of  the  latter  Feast.     Thus,  originally,  the  people  appeared  with  palm- 
branches.®    This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  ob-  •  2  Mace 
served,  while  another  rite,  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees — 
that  of  illuminating  the  Temple  and  private  houses — became   cha- 
racteristic of  the  Feast.     Thus,  the  two  festivals,  which  indeed  are  put 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  Mace.  x.  6,  seem   to   have   been   both  exter- 
nally and  internally  connected.     The  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication,'  or  of 

*  Lights,'  derived  from  that  of  Tabernacles  its  duration  of  eight  days, 
the  chanting  of  the  Hallely  and  the  practice  of  carrying  palm-branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nte  of  the  Temple-illumination  may  have 
passed  from  the  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication  *  into  the  observances  of  that 
of  'Tabernacles.*  Tradition  had  it,  that,  when  the  Temple-Services 
were  restored  by  Judas  Maccaba?us,  the  oil  was  found  to  have  been 
desecrated.  Only  one  flagon  was  discovered  of  that  which  was  pure, 
sealed  with  the  very  signet  of  the  High-Priest.  The  supply  proved 
just  sufficient  to  feed  for  one  day  the  Sacred  Candlestick,  but  by  a 
miracle  the  flagon  was  continually  replenished  during  eight  days,  till 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  brought  from  Thekoah.  In  memor}-  of  this, 
it  was  ordered  the  following  year,  that  the  Temple  be  illuminated 

for  eight  days  on  the  anniversarj-  of  its  *  Dedication.'  **     Tlio  Schools  l^^^ 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  differed  in  regard  to  this,  as  on  most  other   »»*«>«  from 

*-*  '  bottom 

observances.  The  former  would  have  bt^gun  the  first  night  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lights,  and  increased  it  ever}-  night  till  on  the 
eighth  it  was  eight  times  as  large  as  on  the  first,  llie  School  of 
Shamnjai,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  Ijegun  with  the  largest 
number,  and  diminished,  till  on  the  last  night  it  amounted  to  an 
eighth  of  the  first.  Each  party  had  its  own — not  verj-  satisfactory — 
reasons  for  its  distinctive  practice,  and  its  own  adherents.*'     But  the  ;j^»»ftbb. 

*  Lights'  in  honour  of  the  Feast  were  lit  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  the  middle 

'  Similarly,  the  cognate  words  fyiro/yi^if  also  occurs  Hob.  ix.  18;  x.  20. 
and    ijKtuvtsfUt,  as  well    aa   the  verb  *  8ce   ch.  vii.    This  was  always  the 

{4ytuuwi(m),  are  froqaently  used  both  in  case  when  the  Ilallel  was  chanted, 
^he  LXX.  and  the  Apocrypha.    The  verb 

Q  2 
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BOOK     in  every  home.     One  would  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  household 
IV        on  the  first  evening,  but  pious   householders  lit  a  light   for  every 
'    ^  inmate  of  the  home,  so  that,  if  ten  burned  on  the  first,  there  would 
be  eighty  on  the  last  night  of  the  Festival.     According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  light  might  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  or  room,  or, 
according  to   circumstances,  in  the  window,  or  even  on   the   table. 
According  to  modem  practice  the  light  is  placed  at  the  left  on  enter- 
ing a  room  (the  Mezuzah  is  on  the  right).     Certain  benedictions  are 
spoken  on  lighting  these  lights,  all  work  is  stayed,  and  the  festive 
time  spent  in  merriment.     The  first  night  is  specially  kept  in  me- 
mory of  Judith,  who  is  supposed  then  to  have  slain  Holofemes,  and 
cheese  is  freely  partaken  of  as  the  food  of  which,  according  to  legend,' 
she  gave  him  so  largely,  to  incite  him  to  thirst  and  drunkenness.* 
Lastly,  during  this  Festival,  all  fasting  and  public  mourning  were 
•  Moed  K.      prohibited,  though  some  minor  acts  of  private  mourning  were  allowed.* 
ii*  *  More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this  description  of  the  outward 

observances  is  the  meaning  of  this  Festival  and  its  connection  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  both  of  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Like  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  commemorated  a  Divine 
Victory,  which  again  gave  to  Israel  their  good  land,  after  they  had 
once  more  undergone  sorrows  like  those  of  the  wilderness ;  it  was  an- 
other harvest-feast,  and  pointed  forward  to  yet  another  ingathering. 
As  the  once  extinguished  light  was  relit  in  the  Temple — and,  ac- 
cording to  Scriptural  imagery,  might  that  not  mean  the  Light  of 
Israel,  the  Lamp  of  David  ? — it  grew  day  by  day  in  brightness,  till  it 
slione  quite  out  into  the  heathen  darkness,  that  once  had  threatened 
to  quench  it.  That  He  Who  purified  the  Temple,  was  its  True 
Light,  and  brought  the  Great  Deliverance,  should  (as  hinted)  have 
spent  the  last  anniversary  season  of  His  Birth  at  that  Feast  in  the 
Sanctuary,  shining  into  their  darkness,  seems  most  fitting,  especially 
as  we  remember  the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  the  making 
of  the  Tabernacle  had  been  completed  on  the  25th  Chislev,  although 
»i;«inidb.B.  it  was  not  set  up  till  the  1st  of  Nisan  (the  Paschal  month).** 
wknih..p.«  Thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  this  Feast,  and  of  what  was  associated 
(com  top  witli  it,  will  be  helpful  as  we  listen  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spake 
to  the  people  in  *  Solomon's  Porch.'     There  is  a  pictorialness  in  the 

*  In  regard  to  the  latter  Jewii^h  legend,  *  The  reader  wUl  find  much  that  \m 

the  leanied  reader  will  tind  full  quota-  carious  in  these  four  Midrashim  (apud 

tions  (a«,  in   general,  much   interesting  Jellin^k,  Beth  haMidr.  i  pp.  130.146): 

infonnation  on  the  *  Feast  of  the  DinUca-  the  Maaseh  Jehndith,  2  Midr.  for  Cha- 

tion')  in  Stlden,i\ii  8yne<lriis  (ed.  Frcf.  nukkah.andtheMegillathAntioohoa.  869 

161^)  p.  1213,  and  in  general  from  p.  1207  alM)  the  Mcgillath  Taanith  (ed.  Waoh. 

to  1214.  1874),  pp.  14  « to  16  ft. 
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description  of  the  circumstances,  which  marks  the  eyewitness.     It  is     CHAP 
winter,  and  Christ  is  walking  in  the  covered  Porch,*  in  front  of  the       XIV 

*  Beautiful  Gate,'  which  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  '  Court 
of  the  Women.'  As  He  walks  up  and  down,  the  people  are  literally 
barring  His  Way — *came  round  about'  Him.  From  the  whole 
circumstances  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  question  which  they  put : 

*  How  long  boldest  Thou  us  in  suspense  ? '  had  not  in  it  an  element 
of  truthfulness  or  genuine  inquiry.  Their  d(»8ir(%  that  He  should 
tell  them  *  plainly  'if  He  were  the  Christ,  had  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  grounding  on  it  an  accusation.'*  The  more  clearly  we  perceive 
this,  the  more  wonderful  appears  the  forbearance  of  Christ  and  the 
wisdom  of  His  answer.  Briefly  He  puts  aside  their  hypocrisy.  What 
netnl    is   there  of  fresh    speech  ?      He  told  them   bt»fore,  and  they 

*  believe'  not.'  From  words  He  appeals  to  the  mute  but  indis- 
putable witness  of  deeds  :  the  works  which  He  wrought  in  His  Fatlier's 
Name.  Their  non-belief  in  presence}  of  these  fiicts  was  due  to  their 
not  being  of  His  Sheep.  As  He  had  said  unto  them  before,*  it  was 
characteristic  of  His  Sheep  (as  generally  of  every  flock  in  regard  to 
its  own  shepherd)  to  hear — recognise,  listen  to — His  Voice  and  follow 
Him.  We  mark  in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  triplet  of  double  parallel- 
isms concerning  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd,  in  ascending  climax,*  as  •  ^^^'^^ 
follows : — * 


My  sheep  hear  My  Voice,  And  I  know  them, 

And  they  follow  Me:  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life; 

And  they  hIuiU  never  perish.  And  no  one  .shall  snatch  thera  out  of 

My  Hand. 

A  .similar  fourfold  parallelism  with  descending  and  ascending  climax, 
but  of  an  antitlu*tic  character,  has  been  noticed •^  in  Christ's  former 
Discourst*  in  the  Temple  (St.  John  x.  13-15) — 

The  hireling  I 

Is  an  hireling,  Am  the  good  Shepherd, 

Careth  not  for  the  sheep.  Know  the  sheep, 

Fleeth  Lay  down  My  Life. 

»  The  location  of  thi«  •Porch'  in  the  ■  Acconiinjif  to  the  better  reading,  in 

passajre   under   the   present   mowiue   IJl  the  jrretfnt  ten»e. 

Ahti   (pnjpoHed    by    Catpttri^    Chnmol.  «  This  clause  in  ver.  26  of   the   A.V. 

CJeoj^r.   Kinleit.   p.  256,  and  adopted  by  must,  i/ rr/ainrrf,  be  joimHl  to  ver.  27. 

Arch<h!acon   Wafkins)  i«  contrary  to  all  *  So,  after  the  precedent  of   Jfmatl, 

the  well-known  facts.  esi^ecially  Luthardt  and  Oodrt^  and  after 

'  C'«>miiH>iitalor.s   mostly  take  quite   a  them  others. 

ililT»Tent  view,  and  reganl  IheifH  as  more  •  By  JirngeL 
or  lest8  honest  iminiry. 
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BOOK  Richer  or  more  comforting  assurance  than  that  recorded  above 

IV  could  not  have  been  given.  But  something  special  has  here  to  be 
^^  "  ^  marked.  Tlie  two  first  parallelisms  always  link  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  the  attitude  of  the  sheep ;  not,  perhaps,  conditionally,  for  the 
relation  is  such  as  not  to  admit  conditionalness,  either  in  the  form 
of  'because — therefore,*  or  even  of  'if — then,'  but  as  a  matter  of 
sequence  and  of  fact.  But  in  the  third  parallelism  there  is  no 
reference  to  anything  on  the  part  of  the  sheep  ;  it  is  all  promise,  and 
the  second  clause  only  explains  and  intensifies  what  is  expressed  in  the 
first.  If  it  indicates  attack  of  the  fiercest  kind  and  by  the  strongest 
and  most  cunning  of  enemies,  be  they  men  or  devils,  it  also  marks 
the  watchfulness  and  absolute  superiority  of  Him  Who  hath  them,  as 
it  were,  in  Hia  Hand— perhaps  a  Hebraism  for  'power' — and  hence 
their  absolute  safety.  And,  as  if  to  carry  twofold  assurance  of  it,  He 
reminds  His  hearers  that  Ills  Work  being  '  the  Father  s  Command- 
ment,' it  is  really  the  Fathers  Work,  given  to  Christ  to  do,  and  no 
one  could  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's  Hand.  It  is  a  poor  cavil, 
to  try  to  limit  these  assurances  by  seeking  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend 
them  in  the  hollow  of  our  human  logic.  Do  they  convey  what  is 
commonly  called  '  the  doctrine  of  perseverance '  ?  Nay !  but  they 
teach  us,  not  about  our  faith  but  about  Ilis  faithfulness,  and  convey 
to  us  assurance  concerning  Him  rather  than  ourselves ;  and  this  is 
the  only  aspect  in  which  '  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  '  is  either  safe, 
true,  or  Scriptural. 

But  one  logical  sequence  is  unavoidable.  Rightly  understood, 
it  is  not  only  the  last  and  highest  announcement,  but.it  contains 
and  implies  everything  else.  If  the  Work  of  Christ  is  really  that  of 
the  Father,  and  His  Working  also  that  of  the  Father,  then  it  follows 
that  He  '  and  the  Father  are  One '  ('  one '  is  in  the  neuter).  This 
identity  of  work  (and  purpose)  implies  the  identity  of  Nature 
(Kss<»nce)  ;  that  of  working,  the  identity  of  power.*  And  so,  evi- 
dently, the  Jews  understood  it,  when  th(»y  again  took  up  stones  with 
the  intention  of  stoning  Him — no  doubt,  because  He  expressed,  in 
yet  more  plain  terms,  what  they  regarded  as  His  blasphemy.  Once 
more  the  Lord  ap|)eak*d  from  His  Words,  which  were  doubted,  to 
His  Works,  which  were  indubitable.  And  so  He  does  to  all  time. 
His  Divine  Mission  is  evidence  of  His  Divinity.  And  if  His  Divine 
Mission  lx»  doubt-ed.  He  appeals  to  the  '  many  excellent  works '  (koXA 

'  St.  AutjuKtiut  marks,  tliat  the  word      do    they  not    equally  tell    against   wXL 
*i)iu'    trlls   ;lL':lin^t    Ariani>in,   aud   \\\v       heresy? 
plural  *are'  ogainbt  Sabelliazusm.    And 
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tpya)  which  He  hath  *  showed  from  the  Father,'  any  one  of  which      CHAP, 
might,  and,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  had,  served  as  evidence  of  His       XIV 
Mission.     And  when  the  Jews  ignored,  as  so  many  in  our  days,  this  '     ^ 

line  of  evidence,  and  insisted  that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
since,  being  a  man.  He  had  made  Himself  God,  the  Lord  replied  in  a 
manner  that  calls  for  our  special  attention.  From  the  peculiarly 
Hebraistic  mode  of  designating  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms*  as  •P».ixxxiL 
*  written  in  the  Law,'  *  we  gather  that  we  have  liere  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  very  words  of  our  Lord.*  But  what  we  specially  wish, 
is,  emphatically,  to  disclaim  any  interpretation  of  them,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Christ  had  wished  to  evade  their  inference :  that 
He  claimed  to  be  One  with  the  Father — and  to  convey  to  them,  that 
nothing  more  had  been  meant  than  what  might  lawfully  be  applied 
to  an  ordinary  man.  Such  certainly  is  not  the  case.  He  had  claimed 
to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  work  and  working ;  from  which,  of 
course,  the  necessary  inference  was,  that  He  was  also  One  with  Him 
in  Nature  and  Power.  Let  us  see  whether  the  claim  was  strange. 
In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  G  the  titles  '  God '  (Elohim)  and  *  Sons  of  the  Highest' 
(Beney  El  if  on)  had  been  given  to  Judges  as  thfe  Representatives  and 
Vicegerents  of  God,  wielding  His  delegated  authority,  since  to  them 
had  come  His  Word  of  authorisation.  But  here  was  authority  not 
transmitted  by  '  the  word,'  but  personal  and  direct  consecration,  and 
personal  and  direct  Mission  on  the  part  of  God.  The  comparison 
made  was  not  with  Prophets,  because  they  only  told  the  word  and 
message  from  Go<l,  but  with  Judges,  who,  as  such,  did  the  very  act  of 
God.  If  those  who,  in  so  acting,  had  received  an  indirect  commission, 
were  *  gods,'  the  very  rt^preaentatives  of  God,*  could  it  be  blasphemy 
when  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Who  had  n^ceived,  not 
authority  through  a  word  transmitted  through  long  ct'ntnrit^s,  but 
direct  personal  command  to  do  the  Father's  Work  ;  had  l)een  directly 
and  personally  consecrated  to  it  by  the  Father,  and  directly  and  per- 
sonally 8i»nt  by  Him,  not  to  say,  but  to  do,  the  work  of  the  Father  ? 
Wius  it  not  rather  the  true  and  necessary  inference  from  these  pre- 
misses ? 

»  In  Rabbinic  writings  the  word    for  on  the  thirri  day  (after  the  preparatioo) 

Jaw   (7V»rrtA,  or    Orrya,  or    Oreyan)  is  in  the  thirtl  month  (Sivan),' Shabb.  S8  «. 
wry  friNjueni  ly  uj»e<l  to  denote  not  only  *  We  netnl  scarcely  call  attention  to  the 

the  Iaw,  but  the  whole  Bible.     Let  one  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  Juda^n 

exaniple  suftice  :  •  Blessed  Ih»  the  Mercl-  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
ful   Who    has   (riven   the  thnM»fold   Imw  *  We  would  call  attention  to  the  words 

r|K*l^S.  Pentateuch.  Prophets,  and  Hagio-  *  Tlie  Scripture  cannot  be  broken '  (ver.  3ft) 

pmpha)  to  a  thre<»fnM    jwoph'    (pric^sts,  anevidentialof  the  views  which  Jesus  t<K)k 

!,eviti»s.  hiity)  by  \\\v  hands  »»f  a  Ihinl  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  TestanHut, 

(MoeMJS,  being  tlie  thin.1  born  of  his  poreuUi)  as  well  as  of  iXs  inspiration. 
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All  would,  of  course,  depend  on  this,  whether  Christ  really  did 
the  works  of  the  Father.*  That  was  the  test ;  and,  as  we  instinct- 
ively perceive,  both  rationally  and  truly.  But  if  He  did  the  works 
of  His  Father,  then  let  them  believe,  if  not  the  words  yet  the  works, 
and  thus  would  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge,  *  and  understand '  * — dis- 
tinguishing here  the  act  from  the  state  ^ — that  '  in  Me  is  the  Father, 
and  I  in  the  Father.'  In  other  words,  recognising  the  Work  as  that 
of  the  Father,  they  would  come  to  understand  that  the  Father  worked 
in  Him,  and  that  the  root  of  His  Work  was  in  the  Father. 

The  stones,  that  had  been  taken  up,  were  not  thrown,  for  the  words 
of  Christ  rendered  impossible  the  charge  of  explicit  blasphemy  which 
alone  would,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  have  warranted  such  summary 
vengeance.  But  *  they  sought  again  to  seize  Him,'  so  as  to  drag  Him 
before  their  tribunal.  His  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come, '  and  He 
went  forth  out  of  their  hand ' — how,  we  know  not. 

Once  more  the  Jordan  rolled  between  Him  and  His  bitter  per- 
secutors. Far  north,  over  against  Galilee,  in  the  place  of  John's 
early  labours,  probably  close  to  where  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
baptized,  was  the  scene  of  His  last  labours.  And  those,  who  so  well 
remembered  both  the  Baptist  and  the  testimony  which  he  had  there 
borne  to  the  Christ,  recalled  it  all  as  they  listened  to  His  Words  and 
saw  His  Works.  As  they  crowded  around  Him,  both  the  difference 
and  the  accord  between  John  and  Jesus  carried  conviction  to  their 
minds.  The  Baptist  had  done  '  no  sign,' '  such  as  those  which  Jesus 
wrought ;  but  all  things  which  John  had  spoken  of  Him,  they  felt  it, 
were  true.  And,  undisturbed  by  the  cavils  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
many  of  these  simple-minded,  true-hearted  men,  far  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, believed  on  Him.  To  adapt  a  saying  of  Berujel :  they  were  the 
posthumous  children  of  the  Baptist.  Thus  did  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speak.  And  so  will  all  that  is  sown  for  Christ,  though  it  lie  buried 
^d  forgotten  of  men,  spring  up  and  ripen,  as  in  one  day,  to  the  deep, 
grateful,  and  eternal  joy  of  them  who  had  laboured  in  faith  and  gone 
to  rest  in  hope. 


»  Thus,  acconiing  to  the  better  reading. 

*  So  Meyer. 

■  The  circumstance,  that,  according  to 
the  GoHpt'ls,  no  miracle  wan  wrought  by 
John,  \A  nut  only  evident  ial  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  their  rci)ort  of  our  lord's 
miracles,  but  otherwise  als<j  deeply 
significant.  It  shows  that  there  is  no 
craving  for  tin*  niiniculous,  jis  in  the 
Apocryphal  and  li*^»*ndary  narratives,  and 
it    5»rovcs     that    the     Uuspel-iwrratives 


were  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  Jewish 
contemporary  expectation,  which  would 
certainly  have  assigned  another  rtffe  to 
Klijali  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
than,  first,  tliat  of  solitary  testimony, 
then  of  forsakenness,  and,  lastly,  of  cruel 
and  unavenged  murder  at  the  hanfls  of  a 
Herod  Ian.  Truly,  the  historj'  of  Jesus  is 
not  that  of  the  .Messiah  of  J udaio  concep- 
tion I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  SERIES  OP  PARABLES — THE  TWO  PARABLES  OP  HIM  WHO  IS 
NEIGHBOUR  TO  US  :  THE  FIRST,  CONCERNING  THE  LOVE  THAT,  UNASKED, 
GIVES  IN  OUR  NEED  ;  THE  SECOND,  CONCERNING  THE  LOVK  WHICH  IS 
ELICITED   BY   OUR   ASKING    IN   OUR   NEED. 

(St.  Luke  X.  25-37  ;  xi.  6-13.) 

The  period  between  Christ's  return  from  the  '  Feast  of  the  Dedica-  C'liAP. 
tion'  and  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  may  be  arranged  into  two  ^^ 
parts,  di\4ded  by  the  brief  visit  to  I^thany  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  with  any  certainty, 
chronologically  to  armnge  the  events  of  each  of  these  j)eriods,  the 
variety  and  briefness  of  what  is  reconhnl  would  pn^vent  our  closely 
following  them  in  this  narrative.  Accordingly,  we  j)refer  grouping 
them  togi*ther  i\s  the  Parables  of  that  period,  its  Discourses,  and  its 
Events.  And  the  reconl  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  sene  as  a 
landmark  between  our  Summary  of  the  Pambles  and  that  of  the 
Discourses  and  Events  which  preceded  the  Lord's  final  aj)pearance  in 
Jerusalem. 

ITiesc^  la.st  wortls  help  us  to  understand  the  necessary  difference 
between  the  Parables  of  this  and  of  the  prtH-eding  and  the  following 
periods.  Tlie  Parables  of  this  period  look  back  upon  the  ])ast,  and 
forward  into  the  future.  Those  spoken  by  the  I^ke  of  (lalilee  were 
purely  symbolical.  Tliey  presented  uiiS(H»n  heavenly  realities  under 
emblems  which  n^quired  to  be  translated  into  (»arthly  language.  It 
was  quite  easy  to  do  so,  if  you  jwssessed  the  key  to  the  heavenly 
myst-eries ;  otherwise,  they  were  dark  and  mysterious.  So  to  speak, 
they  were  easily  rt*ad  from  above  downwards.  \  iewed  from  below 
upwards,  only  most  dim  and  strangely  intertwining  outlines  could  l)e 
perceived.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  second  series  of  Pambles. 
They  could,  as  they  were  intended,  be  understood  by  all.  Tliey  re- 
quired no  translation.  Tliey  were  not  symlKJical  but  typical,  using  the 
wonl  *tvpe/  not  in  the  8t»nse  of  involving  a  pn^lictive  lOement  •  but  •  A*in 

•      1-      T-  1  U  ^1  1.       Horn.  T.  U 

as  indicating  an  example,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  an  exempli- 


T.S 
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BOOK  fication.*     Accordingly,  the  Parables  of  this  series  are  also  intensely 

IV  practical.     Lastly,  their  prevailing  character  is  not  descriptive,  but 

^~,     '  hortatory ;  and  they  bring  the  Gospel,  in  the  sense  of  glad  tidings 

1  Cor.  X.  ^  to  the  lost,  most  closely  and  touchingly  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear 

17  h  Thew,  them.     They  are  signs  in  words,  as  the  miracles  are  signs  in  works, 

iii. 9;iTim.  of  wliat  Christ  has  come  to  do  and  to  teach.     Most  of  them  bear 

ir.  IS ;  Tit. 

ii.7;  iPet.  this  character  openly;  and  even  those  which  do  not,  but  seem  more 
like  warning,  have  still  an  undertone  of  love,  as  if  Divine  compassion 
lingered  in  tender  pity  over  that  which  threatened,  but  might  yet  be 
averted. 

Of  the  Parables  of  the  third  series  it  will  for  the  present  suflSce 
to  say,  that  they  are  neither  symbolical  nor  tjrpical,  but  their  pre- 
vailing characteristic  is  prophetic.  As  befits  their  historical  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  point  to  the  near  future.  They  are  the 
fast  falling,  lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  events  which  are  near^ 
at  hand. 

The  Parables  of  the  second  (or  Peraean)  series,  which  are  typical 
and  hortatory,  and  '  Evangelical '  in  character,  are  thirteen  in  number, 
and,  >vith  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  either  peculiar  to,  or  else  most 
fully  recorded  in,  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke. 

bSLLukex.  1,  y/t^  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritany—Thia  Parable  is  con- 
nected with  a  question,  addressed  to  Jesus  by  a  *  lawyer ' — not  one  of 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  or  Teachers,  but  probably  an  expert  in  Jewish 
Canon  I^aw,*  who  possibly  made  it  more  or  less  a  profession  in  that 
district,  though  perhaps  not  for  gain.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  marked 
abstmce  of  that  rancour  and  malice  which  characterised  his  colleagues 
of  Judaea.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  narrative 
probably  stands  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.*  We 
have  also  suggested,  that  the  words  of  this  lawyer  referred,  or  else 
that  himself  belonged,  to  that  small  party  among  the  Rabbinists 
who,  at  least  in  theorj^  attached  greater  value  to  good  works  than  to 
study.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to  impute  directly  evil 
motives  to  him.  Knowing  the  habits  of  his  class,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  put  his  question  to  '  tempt ' — test,  try — the  great  Rabbi  of 
Nazareth.  There  are  many  similar  instances  in  Rabbinic  writings  of 
meetings  Ix^tween  great  Teachers,  when  each  tried  to  involve  the 
other  ill  dialectic  difficulties  and  subtle  disputations.  Indeed,  this 
was  part  of  Kabbinism,  and  led  to  that  painful  and  fatal  trifling  with 

»  A     distinction     between     different  the   lYophets,  such  as  Dean  Piumptre 

clans* '8  of  ScrilMs,  of   whom  some  gave  sugK^sta  (on  St.  Matt.  xxU.  S6),  did  not 

tbemseIv(>.H   to   the   study   of  the   l-.aw,  exist, 

while    others  included   with  it  that  of  «  See  generally  ch.  v.  of  thl«  Book. 
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truth,  when  everything  became  matter  of  dialectic  subtlety,  and 
nothing  was  really  sacred.  What  we  require  to  keep  in  view  is,  that 
to  this  lawyer  the  question  which  he  propounded  was  only  one  of 
theoretic,  not  of  practical  interest,  nor  matter  of  deep  personal  con- 
cern, as  it  was  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  who,  not  long  afterwards, 
addressed  a  similar  inquiry  to  the  Lord.^  ztUL  ib-» 

We  seem  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  regular  Rabbinic  contest, 
as  we  listen  to  this  speculative  problem  :  *  Teacher,  what  having  done 
shall  1  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  At  the  foundation  lay  the  notion,  that 
eternal  life  was  the  reward  of  merit,  of  works :  the  only  question  was, 
what  these  works  were  to  be.  The  idea  of  guilt  had  not  entered 
his  mind ;  he  had  no  conception  of  sin  within.  It  was  the  old  Judaism 
of  self-righteousness  speaking  without  disguise :  that  which  was  the 
ultimate  ground  of  the  rejecting  and  crucifying  of  the  Christ.  There 
.  certainly  was  a  way  in  which  a  man  might  inherit  eternal  life,  not 
indeed  as  having  al)8oluto  claim  to  it,  but  (as  the  Schoolmen  might 
have  said :  de  comjruo)  in  consequence  of  God's  Covenant  on  Sinai. 
And  so  our  Lord,  using  the  conmion  Rabbinic  expression  *  what 
readest  thou  r '  (riKip  *Kd),  iK)inted  him  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

'ITie  reply  of  the  *  lawyer  *  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  substantially,  and  even  literally,  that  given  on  two 
other  occasions  by  the  lx)rd  Himself *»  The  question  therefore  J^^^. 
naturally  arises,  wlu^nce  did  this  lawyer,  who  certainly  had  not  "i*-**-^ 
spiritual  insight,  derive  his  reply  ?  As  regarded  the  duty  of  abso- 
lute love  to  (jod,  indicated  by  the  quotation  of  Deut.  vi.  5,  there 
could,  of  course,  be  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew.  The 
primary  obligation  of  this  is  frequently  referred  to,  and,  indeed, 
taken  for  granted,  in  Rabbinic  teaching.  The  repetition  of  this 
command,  which  in  the  Talmud  receives  the  most  elaborate  and 
strange  interpretation,*  formed  part  of  the  daily  prayers.  When 
Jesus  referrt»d  the  lawyer  to  the  Scriptures,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
quote  this  first  paramount  obligation.  Similarly,  he  spoke  as  a 
Rabbinic  lawyer,  when  he  reft»rred  in  the  next  place  to  love  to  our 
neighbour,  as  enjoined  in  Tjev.  xix.  18.  Rabbinism  is  never  weary 
of  quoting    as   one   of   the   charactei  istic    sayings   of    its   greatest 

•  Thus :  • "  With  all  i\\y  h<»art  " — with  to  every  measure  with  which  He  measures 

both  thy  inipulsi's,  that  to  pHxi  and  that  to  thet^  art  thou  bound  to  praise  Him  * 

to  evil :  ••  with  all  thy  i»oul " — even  if  it  (there  is  here  a  play  on  the  words  which 

takes  .'iway  thy  mmiI  ;  **  with  all  thy  might**  cannot  be  rendered),  Bcr.  64  a,  about  the 

-♦*withall  thy  money.**  Another inter|)re-  middle. 
l44tion  :  ♦*  With  all  t)»y  might  **  -in  regard 
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BOOK     teacher,  Hillel  (who,  of  course,  lived  before  this  time),  that  he  had 
rv        summed  up  the  Law,  in  briefest  compass,  in  these  words  :  '  What  is 
'      '  hateful  to  thee,  that  do  not  to  another.     This  is  the  whole  Law  ;  the 
afSr^ut     '^st  is  only  its  explanation/  •     Similarly,  Rabbi  Akiba  taught,  that 
the  middle     Le^    ^j^    iQ  ^^^  ^]^q  principal  rule,  we  might  almost  say,  the  chief 
*Yaikuti.     summary   of  the   Law    (minn  ^na  ^^d).**     Still,  the   two  principles 
si|.»Il?a*^on  *    just   mentioned  are  not   enunciated  in  conjunction   by  Rabbinism, 
eilfweiSIf^    nor  seriously  propounded  as  either  containing  the  whole  Law  or  as 
ttiwBer.  R.    securiug   heaven.     They   are   also,  as  we  shall   presently  see,  sub- 
^  ^^  jected  to  grave  modifications.     One  of  these,  as  regards  the  negative 

'^'^^  form  in  which  Hillel  put  it,  while  Christ  put  it  positively,*^*  has 
been  previously  noticed.  The  existence  of  such  Rabbinic  modiflca^ 
tions,  and  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  that  on  two  other 
occasions  the  answer  of  Christ  Himself  to  a  similar  inquiry  was 
precisely  that  of  this  lawyer,  suggest  the  inference,  that  this  ques- 
tion may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  teaching  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  had  just  listened,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  lawyer  may 
have  been  prompted  by  what  Jesus  had  preached  concerning  the 
Law. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Christ  seemed  to  give  His  assent  to  the 
lawyer  s  answer,  as  if  it  really  pointed  to  the  right  solution  of  the 
great  question,  we  reply:  No  other  answer  could  have  been  given 
him.  On  the  ground  of  works — if  that  had  been  tenable — this  was 
the  way  to  heaven.  To  understand  any  other  answer,  would  have 
required  a  sense  of  sin;  and  this  could  not  Ix)  imparted  by  reason- 
ing :  it  must  be  experienced.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Law  which 
•  Bom.Tii.7  awakens  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  sin.**  Besides,  if  not  morally, 
yet  mentally,  the  difficulty  of  this  *  way '  would  soon  suggest  itself 
to  a  Jew.  Such,  at  least,  is  one  aspect  of  the  counter-question  with 
which  *  the  lawyer '  now  sought  to  retort  on  Jesus. 

Whatever  complexity  of  motives  there  may  have  been — for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  there  may  have  been  that 
in  tlu^  conduct  or  heart  of  the  lawyer  which  was  specially  touched 
by  what  hjul  just  passed — there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  main 
object  of  his  (juestion  :  '  But  who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  He  wished  *  to 
justify  himself,'  in  the  sense  of  vindicating  his  original  question,  and 
showing  that  it  was  not  (juite  so  easily  settled  as  the  answer  of  Jesus 

»  llamhurtfrr  (Ueal   Encykl.,  Abth.  ii.  It  in  not  not  Imt  rhriitt  )ias  accommodated 

p.  411)  makes  the  n'markahlo  admission  the   ni\im*  I  aw  to  onr  sinfulncfln.    See 

that  the  nrpitive  fi>rin  was  (•)ioH«>n  t<»  make  pn^vioiis  remarks  on  this  Law  in  Book  IIL 

tht  oommuud  *  {M>8sihlo  '  and  *  practical.*  ch.  xviii 
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seemed  to  imply.     And  here  it  was  that  Christ  could  in  a  *  Parable '     CHAP. 
show  how  far  orthodox  Judaism  was  from  even  a  true  understanding,        XV 
much  more  from  such  perfect  observance  of  this  Law  as  would  gain  '       *      ' 
heaven.      Thus  might  He  bring  even  this  man  to  feel  his  short- 
comings and  sins,  and  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  his  great  need. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  the  negative  aspect  of  this  Parable ;  the 
positive  is  to  all  time  and  to  all  men. 

That  question :  *  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  has  ever  been  at  the 
same  time  the  outcome  of  Judaism  (as  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament),  and  also  its  curse.  On  this  point  it  is  duty 
to  speak  plainly,  even  in  face  of  the  wicked  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  exposed  on  account  of  it.  Whatever  modem 
Judaism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  the  ancient  heathen  charge  against  the  Jews  of  odium  generis 
hnmani  (hatred  of  mankind).  God  had  separated  Israel  unto  Him- 
self by  purification  and  renovation — and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  *  holy '  and  '  sanctify '  in  the  Hebrew  {\ff^p).  They 
separated  themselves  in  self-righteousness  and  pride— and  that  is 
the  original  meanin*^  of  the  word  *  Pharisee '  and  '  Pharisaism '  (rnt)- 
In  so  saying  no  blame  is  cast  on  individuals ;  it  is  the  system  which 
is  at  fault.  This  question:  *  Who  is  my  neighbour?'  frequently 
en^ges  Ra))hinism.  The  answer  to  it  is  only  too  clear.  If  a  hyper- 
criticism  ver'  to  interpret  away  the  passage*  which  directs  that  '^**-^^" 
idolators  are  not  to  be  delivered  when  in  imminent  danger,  while 
heretics  and  apostates  are  even  to  be  led  into  it,  the  painful  discus- 
sion on  the  meaning  of  Exod.  xxiii.  5  **  would  place  it  beyond  question.  J^^*'^* 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that,  except  to  avert  hostility,  a  burden  is  only  to 
be  unloaded,  if  the  beast  that  lieth  under  it  belongeth  to  an  Israelite, 
not  if  it  belong  to  a  Gentile;  and  so  the  expression,®  *the  ass  of  •rx-xxuls 
him  that  hateth  thee,'  must  be  understood  of  a  Jewish,  and  not  of  a 
Gentile  enemy  (n"K  K3^c»  vh\  Skx*^  K3ir).*  ss^uSc*?** 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further.  But  more  complete  from  i 
rebuke  of  Judaistic  narrowness,  as  well  as  more  full,  generous,  and 
spiritual  world-teaching  than  that  of  Christ's  Parable  could  not  be 
imagined.  The  scenery  and  colouring  are  purely  local.  And  here 
we  should  remember,  that,  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
widest  application  of  details  for  homiletical  purposes,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  press  them  in  a  strictly  exegetical  interpretation.* 

*  As  to  many  of  these  allegorisations,  germanom  ejus  sensain  hac  licentia  traiiA- 
Calrin  rightly  observes  :  '  Scriptora  figorare  lioeat'  In  general,  see  Ooebel^ 
major  habenda  est  reverentia,  qnam  at      a.  a. 
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IV 


•Jer.  Bct. 
8  a;  ShAbb. 
«t4c 


Some  one  coming  from  the  Holy  City,  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism, 
is  pursuing  the  solitary  desert-road,  those  twenty-one  miles  to 
Jericho,  a  district  notoriously  insecure,  when  he  '  fell  among  robbers, 
who,  having  both  stripped  and  inflicted  on  him  strokes,  went  away 
leaving  him  just  as  he  was,*  half  dead/  This  is  the  first  scene.  ITie 
second  opens  with  an  expression  which,  theologically,  as  well  as 
exegetically,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  word  rendered  *  by 
chance '  (o-vyKvpla)  occurs  only  in  this  place,*  for  Scripture  commonly 
views  matters  in  relation  to  agents  rather  than  to  results.  As  already 
noted,*  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  *  concurrence,'  much  like  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  term  (mpo)-  And  better  definition  could  not 
be  given,  not,  indeed,  of  '  Providence,*  which  is  a  heathen  abstraction 
for  which  the  Bible  has  no  equivalent,  but  for  the  concrete  reality  of 
God's  providing.  He  provides  through  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
all  in  themselves  natural  and  in  the  succession  of  ordinary  causation 
(and  this  distinguishes  it  from  the  miracle),  but  the  concurring  of 
which  is  directed  and  overruled  by  Him.  And  this  helps  us  to  put 
aside  those  coarse  tests  of  the  reality  of  prayer  and  of  the  direct  rule 
of  God,  which  men  sometimes  propose.  Such  stately  ships  ride  not 
in  such  shallow  waters. 

It  was  by  such  a  *  concurrence,'  that,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite, 
came  down  that  road,  when  each,  successively,  '  when  he  saw  him, 
passed  by  over  against  (him).'  It  was  the  principle  of  questioning, 
*  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  '  which  led  both  priest  and  Levite  to  such 
heartless  conduct.  Who  knew  what  this  wounded  man  was,  and  how 
he  came  to  lie  there ;  and  were  they  called  upon,  in  ignorance  of 
this,  to  take  all  the  trouble,  perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  life,  which  care 
of  him  would  involve  ?  Thus  Judaism  (in  the  persons  of  its  chief 
representatives)  had,  by  its  exclusive  attention  to  the  letter,  come  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Happily,  there  came  yet  another  that 
way,  not  only  a  stranger,  but  one  despised,  a  semi-heathen  Samaritan.* 
He  asked  not  who  the  man  was,  but  what  was  his  need.  What- 
ever the  wounded  Jew  might  have  felt  towards  him,  the  Samaritan 
proved  a  true  '  neighbour.'  '  He  came  towards  him,  and  behold- 
ing him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion.'  His  resolution  was 
soon  taken.  Ho  first  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  then,  taking 
from  his  travelling  provision  wine  and  oil,  made  of  them  what 
was  regarded  as  the  common  dressing  for  wounds.*     Next,  having 

'  •  fifn$avri   ruyx^oyra.   Germ.,  n^>  er  *  Vol.  i.  p.  560. 

ebrn  war'  (,'rimm,  Clnvis  N.T.  p.  438  b.  «  In  the  Greek,  ver.  S3  begina  with  'A 

*  I  (*ann()t    (ns  tuymc  writers   do)  see  Samaritan,  however/  to   emphasise   the 

any  irony  in  the  ezprctuion.  oontZBst  to  the  priest  and  Levite. 
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*Bet*  (lifted)  him  on  his  own  beast,  he  walked  by  his  side,  and     CHAP, 
brought  him  to  one  of  those  houses  of  rest  and  entertainment,  whose        XV 
designation  (iravhoxeiov)  has  passed  into  Rabbinic  language  (KpiJ^D). 
These  khans,  or  hostel  ries,  by  the  side  of  unfrequented  roads,  aflforded 
free   lodgment  to   the   traveller.      But  generally  they  also  oflFered 
entertainment,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  host,  commonly  a  non- 
Israelite,  charged  for  the  victuals  supplied  to  man  or  beast,  or  for  the 
care  taken.     In  the  present  instance  the  Samaritan  seems  himself  to 
have  tended  the  wounded  man  all  that  evening.     But  even  thus  his 
care  did  not  end.     The  next  morning,  before  continuing  his  journey, 
he  gave  to  the  host  two  dinars — about  one  shilling  and  threepence  of 
our  money,  the  amount  of  a  labourer's  wages  for  two  days,* — as  it  •st.M»tt. 
were,  two  days'  wages  for  his  care  of  him,  with  this  provision,  that  if 
any  further  expense  were  incurred,  either  because  the  wounded  man 
was  not  suflSciently  recovered  to  travel,  or  else  because  something 
more  had  been  supplied  to  him,  the  Good  Samaritan  would  pay  it 
when  he  next  came  that  way. 

So  far  the  Parable :  its  lesson  *  the  lawyer '  is  made  himself  to 
enunciate.  *  Which  of  these  three  seems  to  thee  to  have  become 
neighbour  of  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers  ? '  Though  unwilling 
to  take  the  hated  name  of  Samaritan  on  his  lips,  especially  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Parable  and  its  anti-Rabbinic  bearing  were  so  evident, 
the  '  lawyer '  was  obliged  to  reply,  *  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,' 
when  the  Saviour  finally  answered,  *  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.' 

Some  further  lessons  may  be  drawn.  The  Parable  implies  not  a 
mere  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  ideas,  but  a  complete  change'  of  them. 
It  is  truly  a  Gospel-Parable,  for  the  whole  old  relationship  of  mere 
duty  is  changed  into  one  of  love.  Thus,  matters  are  placed  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  Judaism.  The  question  now  is 
not  *  Wlio  is  my  neighbour  ? '  but  *  Whose  neighbour  am  I  ? '  The 
Gospel  answers  the  question  of  duty  by  pointing  us  to  love.  Wouldst 
thou  know  who  is  thy  neighbour  ?  Become  a  neighbour  to  all  by  the 
utmost  service  thou  canst  do  them  in  their  need.  And  so  the  Gospel 
would  not  only  abolish  man's  enmity,  but  bridge  over  man's  sepa- 
ration. Thus  is  the  Parable  truly  Christian,  and,  more  than  this,  points 
up  to  Him  Who,  in  our  great  need,  became  Neighbour  to  us,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  He  had.  And  from  Him,  as  well  as  by  His  Word,  are 
we  to  leam  our  lesson  of  love. 

2.  The   Parable  which   follows  in  St.  Luke's   narrative**  seems  *st.Lui» 
closely  connected  with  that  just  commented  upon.     It  is  also  a  story 
of  a  good  neighbour  who  gives  in  our  need^  but  presents  another 
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IV        pointed.     Love  bends  to  our  need :  this  is  the  objective  manifestation 

'      '    ^  of  the  GospeL     Need  looks  up  to  love,  and  by  its  cry  elicits  the 

boon  which  it  seeks.     And  this  is  the  subjective  experience  of  the 

Gospel.     The  one  underlies  the  story  of  the  first  Parable,  the  other 

that  of  the  second. 

Some  such  internal  connection  between  the  two  Parables  seems, 
indeed,  indicated  even  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  second 
Parable  is  strung  to  the  request  of  some  disciples  to  be  taught  what 

•  T«r.  1         to  pray.*    Like  the  Parable  of  the  '  Good  Samaritan,'  it  is  tjrpical,  and 

its  application  would  be  the  more  felt,  that  it  not  only  points  to  an 
exemplification,  but  appeals  to  every  man's  consciousness  of  what  him- 
self would  do  in  certain  given  circumstances.  Tlie  latter  are  as  follows. 
A  man  has  a  friend  who,  long  after  nightfall,  unexpectedly  comes  to 
him  from  a  journey.  He  has  nothing  in  the  house,  yet  he  must  pro- 
vide for  his  need,  for  hospitality  demands  it.  Accordingly,  though  it 
be  so  late,  he  goes  to  his  friend  and  neighbour  to  ask  him  for  three 
loaves,  stating  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friend  so  asked  re- 
fuses, since,  at  that  late  hour,  he  has  retired  to  bed  with  his  children, 
and  to  grant  his  request  would  imply  not  only  inconvenience  to 
himself,  but  the  disturbing  of  the  whole  household.  The  main  cir- 
cumstances therefore  are :  Sudden,  unthought-of  sense  of  imperative 
need,  obliging  to  make  what  seems  an  unseasonable  and  unreasonable 
request,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  offers  difficulties  and  has  no  claim 
upon  compliance.  It  is,  therefore,  not  ordinary  but,  so  to  speak, 
extraordinary  prayer,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

To  return  to  the  Parable  :  the  question  (abruptly  broken  off  firom 
the  beginning  of  the  Parable  in  ver.  5)  is,  what  each  of  us  would  do 
in  the  circumstances  just  detailed.     The  answer  is  implied  in  what 

•  7«r.  8         follows.**     It  points  to  continued  importunity,  which  would  at  last 

obtain  what  it  needs.  *  I  tell  you,  even  if  he  will  not  give  him, 
rising  up,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least  *  on  account  of  his 
importunity,  he  will  rivse  up  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 
This  literal  rendering  will,  it  is  hoped,  remove  some  of  the  seeming 
difficulties  of  the  Pamble.  It  is  a  gross  misunderstanding  to  describe 
it  as  ]>n  suiting  a  mrrhnntcal  view  of  prayer  :  as  if  it  implied,  either 
that  (iod  was  unwilling  to  answer;  or  else,  that  prayer,  otherwise 
unh(*ard,  would  be  answered  merely  for  its  importunity.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  is  within  is  a  friend,  and  that,  under  ordi* 
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nar}'  circumstances,  he  would  at  once  have  complied  with  the  request.  CHAP. 
But,  in  this  case,  there  were  special  difficulties,  which  are  represented  XV 
as  very  great :  it  is  midnight ;  he  has  retired  to  bed,  and  with  hib 
children ;  the  door  is  locked.  And  the  lesson  is,  that  where,  for 
some  reasons,  there  are,  or  seem,  special  difficulties  to  an  answer  to 
our  prayers  (it  is  very  late,  the  door  is  no  longer  open,  the  children 
have  already  been  gathered  in),  the  importunity  arising  from  the 
sense  of  our  absolute  need,  and  the  knowledge  that  He  is  our  Friend, 
and  that  He  has  bread,  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  difficulty  is  not 
as  to  the  giving,  but  as  to  the  giving  then — '  rising  up,'  and  this  is 
overcome  by  perseverance,  so  that  (to  return  to  the  Parable),  if  he 
will  not  rise  up  Ix^cause  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least  he  will  rise 
because  of  his  importunity,  and  not  only  give  him  'three'  loaves, 
but,  in  general,  '  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 

So  important  is  the  teaching  of  this  Parable,  that  Christ  makes 
detailed  application  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  described  a  man 
would  persevere  with  his  friend,  and  in  the  end  succeed.  And, 
similarly,  the  Lord  bids  us  *  ask,'  and  that  earnestly  and  believingly ; 
'seek,'  and  that  energetically  and  instantly;  'knock,'  and  that 
intently  and  loudly.  Ask — He  is  a  Friend,  and  we  shall  '  receive ; ' 
'  seek,'  it  is  tluTe,  and  we  shall '  find  ; '  '  knock,' — our  need  is  absolute, 
and  it  shall  be  opcmed  to  us.  But  the  emphasis  of  the  Parable  and  its 
lesson  are  in  the  word  '  every  one '  (Tray).  Not  only  this  or  that,  but 
^  every  one,'  shall  so  experience  it.  The  word  points  to  the  special 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  answer  to  prayer — the  difficul- 
ties of  the  '  rising  up,'  which  have  been  previously  indicated  in  the 
Parable.  These  are  met  by  j)erseverance  which  indicates  the  reality 
of  our  need  ('  ask '),  the  reality  of  our  belief  that  the  supply  is  there 
('seek'),  and  the  intensity  and  energy  of  our  spiritual  longing 
('  knock ').  Such  importunity  applies  to  '  everij  onej'  whoever  he  be, 
and  whatever  the  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  render  his  prayer 
sptxrially  difficult  of  answer.  Though  he  ft»el  that  he  has  not  and 
needs,  he  '  asks ; '  though  he  have  lost — time,  opportunities,  mercies — 
he  '  seeks  ; '  though  the  door  seem  shut,  he  '  knocks.'  Thus  the  Lord 
is  helper  to  '  every  one ; '  but,  as  for  us,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  from 
what  we  ounw»lves  would  do  in  analogous  circumstances. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  (Jod  will  not  deceive  by  the  appearance  of 
what  is  not  reality.  He  will  even  give  the  greatest  gift.  The  Para- 
bolic relation  is  now  not  that  of  friends,  but  of  father  and  son.  If 
the  son  asks  for  bn^ad,  will  the  father  give  what  seems  such,  but 
is  only  a  stont*?     If  he  asks  for  a  fish,  will  he  tender  him  what 

VOL.  II.  B 
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BOOK  looks  Buch,  but  is  a  serpent  ?  If  he  seek  an  egg,  will  he  hand  to  him 
IV  what  breeds  a  scorpion  ?  The  ne^d,  the  hunger,  of  the  child  will 
"■  '  not,  in  answer  to  its  prayer,  receive  at  the  Father's  Hands,  that  which 
seems,  but  gives  not  the  reality  of  satisfaction — rather  is  poison. 
Let  us  draw  the  inference.  Such  is  our  conduct — how  much  more 
shall  our  heavenly  Father  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him.  That  gift  will  not  disappoint  by  the  appearance  of  what  is 
not  reality ;  it  will  not  deceive  either  by  the  promise  of  what  it  does 
not  give,  or  by  giving  what  would  prove  fatal.  As  we  follow  Christ*8 
teaching,  we  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  leading 
us  to  Him,  leads  us  into  all  truth,  to  all  life,  and  to  what  satiafieB 
all  need. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THK  THREE  PARABLES  OF  WARNING  :  TO  TIIE  INDIVIDUAL,  TO  THE  NATION, 
AND  TO  THE  THEOCRACY — THE  FOOLISH  RICH  MAN — THE  BARREN  FIG- 
TREE— THE  GREAT  SUPPER. 

(8t.  Luke  xn,  13-21 ;  xiU.  6-9;  xiw.  16-24.) 

The  three  Parables,  which  successively  foUow  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,     CHAP, 
may  generally  be  designated   as   those    *of  warning.'      This   holds       XVI 
specially  true  of  the  last  two  of  them,  which  refer  to  the  civil  and  ' 

the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Israel.  Each  of  the  thrtni  Parables  is  set 
in  an  historical  frame,  having  been  spoken  under  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  for  such  illustration. 

1 .  The  PanMe  of  the  foolish  rich  man.^  It  appears,  that  some  "i^^,,^!* 
one  among  them  that  listened  to  Jesus  conceived  the  idea,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Grt^at  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  might  be  used  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  This  was  all  he  had  profited,  that  it  seemed  to  opt^n 
possibilities  of  gain — stirred  thoughts  of  covetousness.  But  other 
inferences  also  come  to  us.  Evidently,  Christ  must  have  attracted  and 
deeply  moved  multitudes,  or  His  interposition  would  not  have  been 
sought;  and,  equally  evidently,  what  He  preached  had  made  upon 
this  man  the  impression,  that  he  might  possibly  enlist  Him  as  his 
champion.  The  presumptive  evidence  which  it  affords  as  regards  the 
effect  and  the  subject-matter  of  Christ's  preaching  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  had  not  only  no  legal  authority 
for  interfering,  but  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  was  so  clearly  defined, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  just,  that  if  this  person  had  had  any  just  or  good 
cause,  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  appealing  to  Jesus.  Hence 
it  must  have  been  *  covetousness,'  in  the  strictest  sense,  which 
prompted  it^ — perhaps,  a  wish  to  have,  besides  his  own  share  as  a 
younger  brother,  half  of  that  additional  portion  which,  by  law,  came 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.**  *  Such  an  attempt  for  covetous  *  nekhor 
purposes  to  make  use  of  the  pure  unselfish  preaching  of  love,  and  to  B.TiiL 

'  CaMMi  might,  however,  arise  when  the  five  sons  were  left,  the  property  was 
claim  was  doubtful,  and  then  the  inheri-  divided  into  six  parts,  and  the  eldest  son 
tance  would  be  divided  (Baba  B.  ix.  2).  had  two  parts,  or  one-third  of  the  property. 
The  double  part  of  an  eldest  son  was  If  nine  sons  were  left,  the  property  was 
computed  in  the  following  manner.    If      divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  eldest  son 

b2 
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BOOK  derive  profit  from  His  spiritual  influence,  accounts  for  the  severity  with 
IV  which  Christ  rejected  the  demand,  although,  as  we  judge.  He  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  refused  to  interfere  in  purely  civil 
disputes,  with  which  the  established  tribunals  were  sufficient  to  deal. 
All  this  accounts  for  the  immediate  reference  of  our  Lord  to 
covetonsnc.^s^  the  folly  of  which  He  showed  by  this  almost  self- 
evident  principle,  too  often  forgotten — that  *not  in  the  super- 
abounding  to  any  one  [not  in  that  wherein  he  has  more  than  enough] 
consisteth  his  life,  from  the  things  which  he  possesseth.*  *  In  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  things  which  a  man  possesseth  by  which  his 
life  is  sustained,  consists  not  in  what  is  superabundant;  his  life  is 
sustained  by  that  which  he  needs  and  uses;  the  rest,  the  super- 
abundance, forms  no  part  of  his  life,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  of 
use  to  him.  Why,  then,  be  covetous,  or  long  for  more  than  we  need  ? 
And  this  folly  also  involves  danger.  For,  the  love  of  these  things 
will  engross  mind  and  heart,  and  care  about  them  will  drive  out 
higher  thoughts  and  aims.  The  moral  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose  it  for  thought  of  what  *  perisheth 
with  the  using,'  are  obvious. 

The  Parable  itself  bears  on  all  these  points.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  shows  the  folly,  the  second  the  sin  and 
danger,  of  that  care  for  what  is  beyond  our  present  need,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  covetousness.  The  rich  man  is  surveying  his 
land,  which  is  bearing  plentifully — evidently  beyond  its  former  yield, 
since  the  old  provision  for  storing  the  com  appears  no  longer  sufficient. 
It  seems  implied — or,  we  may  at  least  conjecture — that  this  was  not 
only  duo  to  the  lalx)ur  and  care  of  the  master,  but  that  he  had 
devoted  to  it  his  whole  thought  and  energy.  More  than  this,  it 
seems  as  if,  in  the  calculations  which  he  now  made,  he  looked  into 
the  future,  and  saw  there  progressive  increase  and  riches.  As  yet, 
the  harvt\st  was  not  reaptnl ;  but  he  was  already  considering  what  to 
do,  reckoning  upon  the  riches  that  would  come  to  him.  And  so  he 
resolved  to  pull  down  the  old,  and  build  larger  barns,  where  he  would 
ston*  his  future  possessions.  From  one  aspect  there  would  have  been 
nothing  wrong  in  an  act  of  almost  necessjiry  foresight — only  great 
folly  in  thinking,  and  speaking,  and  making  plans,  as  if  that  were 
alrt»a(ly  absoluttJy  his  which  might  never  come  to  him  at  all,  which 

ha<l  two  parts,  or  a  fifth  of  the  property.  or  gain  that  might  have  accrued  since 

But  thcru  were  iiniwrtant  limitations  to  the    father's  death.     For  a  brief  sum- 

thi«.    Thus,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  a  mary,  see    SaaUchiitz,    Mos.   Reoht,  pp. 

posthumous  son,  nor  yet  in  regard  to  the  820  kc. 

mother  8  property,  nor  to  any  increaae  '  So  literally. 
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was  still  unreaped,  and  might  be  garnered  long  after  he  was  dead.      CHAP. 
His  life  was  not  sustained  by  that  part  of  his  possessions  which       XVI 
were  the  *  superabounding.'     But  to  this  folly  was  also  added  sin.    "      ' 
For,  God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts.    In  all  his  plans  for  the  future — 
and  it  was  his  folly  to  make  such  absolutely — he  thought  not  of  God. 
Uis  whole  heart  was  set  on  the  acquisition  of  earthly  riches — not  on 
the  service  of  God.     He  remembered  not  his  responsibility  ;  all  that 
he  had,  was  for  himself,  and  absolutely  his  own,  to  batten  upon ;  *  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry.'     He  did  not  even  remember,  that  there  was  a  God 
Who  might  cut  short  his  years. 

So  had  he  spoken  in  his  heart — proud,  selfish,  self-indulgent, 
God-forgetting — as  he  looked  forth  upon  what  was  not  yet,  even  in 
an  inferior  sense,  his  own,  but  which  he  already  treated  as  such,  and 
that  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  And  now  comes  the  quick,  sharp, 
contrast,  which  is  purposely  introduced  quite  abruptly.  *  But  God 
said  unto  him ' — not  by  revelation,  nor  through  inward  presentiment, 
but,  with  awful  suddenness,  in  those  unspoken  words  of  fact  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  answered  :  ^  Thou  fool !  this  very  night ' — 
which  follows  on  thy  plans  and  purposings — *  thy  soul  is  required  of 
thee.  But,  the  things  which  thou  hast  prepared,  whost^  shall  they 
be?'  Here,  with  the  obvious  evidence  of  the  foil  y  of  such  state  of 
mind,  the  Panible  breaks  off.  Its  sinfulness—  nay,  and  beyond  this 
negative  aspect  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  righteousness  in  laying  up  the 
good  treasure  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  appears  in  this  con- 
cluding remark  of  Christ — *  So  is  he  who  layeth  up  treasure  (trea- 
sureth)  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.' 

It  was  a  barbed  arrow,  we  might  say,  out  of  the  Jewish  quiver, 
but  directed  by  the  Hand  of  the  Ix)rd.  For,  we  read  in  the  Talmud  •  •  shubb. 
that  a  Rabbi  told  his  disciples,  *  Repent  the  day  before  thy  death;'  uii.trom 
and  when  his  disciples  asked  him :  *  Does  a  man  know  the  day  of 
his  death?'  he  replied,  that  on  that  very  ground  he  should  rt*pent 
to-ilay,  lest  he  should  die  to-morrow.  And  so  would  all  his  days  be 
days  of  repentance.  Again,  the  Son  of  Sirach  wrote  :*»  *  There  is  ;sccfat.-i 
that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  this  is  the  portion 
of  his  reward :  whereas  he  saith,  I  have  found  rest,  and  now  will 
eat  continually  of  my  goods ;  and  yet  he  knoweth  not  what  time 
shall  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others, 
and  die.'  But  we  sadly  miss  in  all  this  the  spiritual  application  which 
Christ  made.  Similarly,  the  Talmud,*'  by  a  play  on  the  last  word  •  jw.  8i»»bt» 
(-i^),  in  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  xlix.,  compares  man  to  the  weasel, 
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BOOK     which  laboriously  gathers  and  deposits,  not  knowing  for  whom,  whila 

nr        the  Midrash  ^  tells  a  story,  how,  when  a  Babbi  returned  from  a  fea0t 

•Deba^  ~    where  the  host  had  made  plans  of  storing  his  wine  for  a  future  occa* 

•;^Wj«h.  eion,  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  him,  grieved  for  man,  'since you 

6  from' top     gay  thus  and  thus  shall  we  do  iu  the  future,  while  no  one  knoweth  how 

md  onwards        "^ 

soon  he  shall  be  called  to  die,'  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  host  of 
that  evening,  who  would  die  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  Bat  once 
more  we  ask,  where  is  the  spiritual  application,  such  as  was  made  by 
Christ?  So  far  from  it,  the  Midrash  adds,  that  when  the  Rabbi 
challenged  the  Angel  to  show  him  the  time  of  his  own  death,  he 
received  this  reply,  that  he  had  not  dominion  over  the  like  of  him, 
since  God  took  pleasure  in  their  good  works,  and  added  to  their  days! 
2.  The  special  warning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  PanJble 

^stLnke  of  the  Barren  FijAree^  sufficiently  appears  from  the  context.  As 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,*  the  Lord  had  not  only  corrected  the 
erroneous  interpretation  which  the  Jews  were  giving  to  certain  recent 
national  occurrences,  but  pointed  them  to  this  higher  moral  of  all 
such  events,  that,  unless  speedy  national  repentance  followed,  the 
whole  people  would  perish.  This  Parable  offers  not  merely  an  exem- 
plification  of  this  general  prediction  of  Christ,  but  sets  before  ns 
what  underlies  it:  Israel  in  its  relation  to  God;  the  need  of  re- 
pentance ;  Israel's  danger ;  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  its  urgency  ; 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  Israel ;  the  Gospel ;  and  the  final  judgment 
on  iini)enitence. 

As  regards  the  details  of  this  Parable,  we  mark  that  the  fig-tree 
had  been  specially  planted  by  the  owner  in  his  vineyard,  which  was  the 
choicest  situation.  This,  we  know,  was  not  unusual.  Fig-trees,  as 
well  as  palm  and  olive-trees,  were  regarded  as  so  valuable,  that  to  cut 
them  down,  if  they  yielded  even  a  small  measure  of  fruit,  was  popa- 

•  bai»k.  larlv  deemed  to  deserve  death  at  the  Hand  of  God.«  Ancient  Jewish 
writings  supply  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  and  its  culture. 
According  to  Jo^<7^/n//<,  in  favoured  localities  the  ripe  fruit  hung  on 

J  War  UL 10.  the  tree  for  ten  months  of  the  year,^  the  two  barren  months  being 
probably  April  and  May,  lx»fore  the  first  of  the  three  crops  which  it 

siSbSfi^z  ^^®  ^^  ripened.  The  first  figs  •  ripened  towards  the  end  of  Jane, 
sometimes  earlier.  The  second,  which  are  those  now  dried  and 
exported,  ripened  in  August;  the  third,  which  were  small  and  ol 
comparatively  little  value,  in  September,  and  often  hung  all  winter 
on   the  trees.     A  species   (the  Benoth  Shuach)  is  mentioned,  of 

f8btbh.T.i   which  the  fruit  reauired  three  years  for  ripening/    The  fig-tree 

» Bee  oh.  liiL  of  tbii  Book. 
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regarded  as  the  most  fraitful  of  all  trees.*     On  account  of  its  re-     CHAP, 
peated  crops,  it  was   declared   not  subject  to  the  ordinance  wliich       XVI 
enjoined  that  fruit  should  be  left  in  the  comers  for  the  poor.^    Its  ^^    ' 
artificial  inoculation  was  known.^    The  practice  mentioned   in  the  bpe«hi.4 
Parable,  of  digging  about  the  tree  (jmyo),  aud  dunging  it  (p^^ro))  •s^**'^*** 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings,  and  by  the  same 
designations.     Curiously,  Maimonidea  mentions  three  years  as  the 
utmost  limit  within  which   a  tree  should  bear  fruit  in  the  land 
of  Israel.*    Lastly,  as  trees  were  regarded  as  by  their  roots  under-  l^^^j'^^^j^ 
mining  and  deteriorating  the  land,*  a  barren  tree  would  be  of  threefold  ^^^  '^  <^pad 
disadvantage :  it  would  yield  no  fruit ;   it  would  fill  valuable  space,  ^  loc. 
which  a  fruit-bearer  might  occupy;   and  it  would  needlessly  deterio-  [9^^^ 
rate  the  land.     Accordingly,  while  it  was  forbidden  to  destroy  fhiit- 
bearing  trees,'  it  would,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  be  duty  to  cut  JJ^^S^k. 
iown  a  *  barren '  or  *  empty  *  tree  (^Ilan  seraq  »). 

These   particulars  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  understand  the 
letails  of  the  Parable.     Allegorically,  the  fig-tree  served  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation** — in  the  Talmud,  rather  fcjoei,i.T 
as   that   of  Israel's  lore,  and  hence  of  the  leaders  and  the  pious 
of  the  people.*    The  vineyard  is  in  the  New  Testament  the  symbol  iB^r.fiZa; 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  distinct  from   the    nation    of  Israel.*'  Cftiit.*L°i 
Thus  far,  then,  the  Parable  may  be  thus  translated  :  God  called  Israel  ^®^l^^^ 
as  a  nation,  and  planted  it  in  the  most  favoured  spot :  as  a  fig-tree  "  j^,^ 
in  the  vineyard  of  His  own  Kingdom.     *  And  He  came  seeking,'  as  JJ^'JJ'S^^J,**** 
Fie  had  every  right  to  do,  *  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.'     It  was  JJ*^^ 
Ihe  third  year  *  that  He  had  vainly  looked  for  fruit,  when  He  turned 
to  His  Vinedresser — the  Messiah,  to  Whom  the  vineyard  is  committed 
as  its  King — with  this  direction :  *  Cut  it  down — why  doth  it  also 
deteriorate  the  soil  ? '     It  is  barren,  though  in  the  best  position  ;  as 
a  fig-tree  it  ought  to  bear  figs,  and  here  the  best ;  it  fills  the  place 
which  a  good  tree  might  occupy ;  and  besides,  it  deteriorates '  the 
soil  (literally :  )f;)'ypTy  riK  n^Sno).     And  its  three  years'  barrenness  has 
established  (as  U'fore  explained)  its  utterly  hopeless  character.     Then 
(t  is  that  the  Uivine  Vinedresser,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  pleads, 
and  with  far  deeper  reality  than  either  Abraham  or  Moses  could 
have  entreated,  for  the   fig-tree  which   Himself   had   planted   and 
tended,  that  it  should  be  spared  *  this  year  also,'  *  until  then  that  I 
shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it,' — till  He  labour  otherwise  than  before, 

>  Not  after  thr«e  years,  but  evidentlv         *  Kvrapytl    Grimm  renders  the  word^ 
In  the  third  year,  when  the  third  years     #MrM,  ttMiim  reddo, 
orop  should  have  appeared. 
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even  by  His  Own  Presence  and  Words,  nay,  by  laying  to  its  roots 
His  most  precious  Blood.  *  And  if  then  it  bear  ftnit ' — here  the  text 
abruptly  breaks  off,  as  implying  that  in  such  case  it  would,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  remain ;  *  but  if  not,  then  against  *  the  future  (coming) 
year  shalt  thou  cut  it  down/  The  Parable  needs  no  further  com- 
mentation.* In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer :  *  '  Between  the  tree 
and  the  axe  nothing  intervenes  but  the  intercession  of  the  Grardener, 
Who  would  make  a  last  effort,  and  even  His  petition  applies  only  to 
a  short  and  definite  period,  and,  in  case  it  pass  without  result,  this 
petition  itself  merges  in  the  proposal,  "  But  if  not,  then  cut  it  down."  ' 
How  speedily  and  terribly  the  warning  came  true,  not  only  students 
of  history,  but  all  men  and  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  know.  Of 
the  lawfulness  of  a  further  application  of  this  Parable  to  all  kindred 
circumstances  of  nation,  community,  family,  nay,  even  of  individuals, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
ii^iSj  3-  '^^  ^^^^  Parable  of  warning— that  of  the  Great  Supper'^ — 

refers  not  to  the  political  state  of  Israel,  but  to  their  ecclesiastical 
statuSy  and  their  continuance  as  the  possessors  and  representatives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  spoken  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  therefore  carries  us  beyond  the 
point  in  this  history  which  we  have  reached.  Accordingly,  the 
attendant  circumstances  ^vill  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  In  regard 
to  these  we  only  note,  how  appropriately  such  a  warning  of  Israel's 
spiritual  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  misre- 
presentation, and  perversion  of  God's  truth,  would  come  at  a  Sabbath- 
meal  of  the  Pharisees,  when  they  lay  in  wait  against  Him,  and  He 
first  challenged  their  externalising  of  God's  Day  and  Law  to  the 
subversion  of  its  real  meaning,  and  then  rebuked  the  self-assertion, 
pride,  and  utter  want  of  all  real  love  on  the  part  of  these  leaders  of 
Israel. 

What  led  up  to  the  Parable  of  *  the  Great  Supper '  happened  after 
these  things :  aft^r  His  healing  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  in  sight 
of  them  all  on  the  Sabbath,  aft^r  11  is  twofold  rebuke  of  their  per- 
version of  the  Sabbath-Ijaw,  and  of  those  marked  characteristics  dT 
Pharisaism,  which  showed  how  far  they  were  from  bringing  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  the  Kingdom,  and  how,  instead  of  representing,  they  mis- 

»  #4f   rh  fi4KKop.     Gitehfl  ixiints   to  a  application,  this  is,  of  course,  perfectly 

himiiar  u.se  of  #«»  in  St.  Luke  i.  20  ;  Acts  fair;  but  not  in  strict  exegesis.    To  wmiva 

xiii.  42.  other  and  obvious  objections,  it  were  to 

*  Dean  Plumptrr  regarfls  tho  fijrtrec  intnMliice  modem.  Christian  ideas,  which 

as  the  symbol  of  :i  soul  making  fruitless  would  have  been  wholly  unintelli^ble  to 

profession  ;  the  vineyard  as  tliat  of  Israel.  Christ's  hearers. 
For  homiletical  purposes,  or  for  practical  '  UtK-bfl, 
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represented  the  Kingdom,  and  were  utterly  unfit  ever  to  do  other-     CHAP, 
wise.*     The  Lord  had  spoken  of  making  a  feast,  not  for  one's  kindred,       XVI 
nor  for  the  rich — whether  such  outwardly,  or  mentally  and  spiritually  .^^^^ 
frojn  the  standpoint  of  the  Pharisees — but  for  the  poor  and  afflicted.  »*▼•  ^-^^ 
This  would  imply  true  spirituality,  because  that  fellowship  of  giving, 
which  descends  to  others  in  order  to  raise  them  as  brethren,  not 
condescends,  in  order  to   be  raised   by  them  as   their  Master  and 
Superior.**     And  He  had  concluded  with  these  words :  *  And  thou  *  ww.  i%  is 
shalt  be  blessed — because  they  have   not  to  render  back  again  to 
thee,  for  it  shall  be  rendered  back  to  thee  again  in  the  Resurrection 

of  the  Just.'  ^  .  St  Lak« 

It  was  this  last  clause — but  separated,  in  true  Pharisaic  spirit, 
from  that  which  had  preceded,  and  indicated  the  motive — on  which 
one  of  those  present  now  commented,  probably  with  a  covert,  per- 
haps a  provocative,  reference  to  what  formed  the  subject  of  Christ's 
constant  teaching :  *  Blessed  whoso  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  An  expression  this,  which  to  the  Pharisee  meant  the 
common  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  great  fe^st  *  at  the  l^eginning  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  So  far  he  had  rightly  understood,  and  yet  he 
had  entirely  misunderstood,  the  words  of  Christ.  Jesus  had,  indeed, 
referred  to  the  future  retribution  of  (not,  for)  deeds  of  love,  among 
which  He  had  named  as  an  instance,  suggested  by  the  circumstances, 
a  feast  for,  or  rather  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  towards,  the  poor 
and  suffering.  But  although  the  Pharisee  referred  to  the  Messianic 
Day,  his  words  show  that  he  did  not  own  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  the  object  of  his  exclamation,  as  sometimes 
religious  commonplaces  or  platitudes  are  in  our  days,  to.  interrupt 
the  course  of  Christ's  rebukes,  or,  as  before  hinted,  to  provoke  Him 
to  unguarded  speech,  must  be  left  undetermined.  What  is  chiefly 
apparent  is,  that  this  Pharisee  separated  what  Christ  said  about  the 
blessings  of  the  first  Resurrection  from  that  with  which  He  had 
connected  them — we  do  not  say  as  their  condition,  but  as  logically 
their  moral  antecedent:  viz.,  love,  in  opposition  to  self-assertion 
and  self-seeking.  The  Pharisee's  words  imply  that,  like  his  class, 
he,  at  any  rate,  fully  expected  to  share  in  these  blessings,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  because  he  was  a  Pharisee.  Thus  to  leave 
out  Christ's  anteceding  words  was  not  only  to  set  them  aside,  but 
to  pervert  His  saying,  and  to  place  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
on  the  very  oppasite  basis  from  that  on  which  Christ  had  rested  it. 

'  Tlu'  ex))n*s.sion  *  eating   bread*  is  a      GUI  Testament  and  in  Rabbinic  writings 
Wt^U-kuowu  Uebmiitm,  uaed  bgtb  in  the      for  taking  port  in  a  meal. 
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BOOK     Accordingly,  it  was  to  this  man  personally*  that  the  Parable  waii 
IV        addressed. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  main  ideas  under^ 
lying  the  Parable.     The  man  who  made  the  *  Great   Supper '  *  was 

It.  XXV. «,  7  He  Who  had,  in  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  *  a  feast  of  fat  things.'  ^ 
The  ^  bidding  many '  preceded  the  actual  announcement  of  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  feast.  We  understand  by  it  a  preliminary  intima- 
tion of  the  feast  then  preparing,  and  a  general  invitation  of  the 
guests,  who  were  the  chief  people  in  the  city ;  for,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  city.  This  general  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions  and  prophecies,  and  the 
guests  bidden  were  those  in  the  city,  the  chief  men-^-not  the  igno^ 
rant  and  those  out  of  the  way,  but  the  men  who  knew,  and  read,  and 
expounded  these  prophecies.  At  last  the  preparations  were  ended, 
and  the  Master  sent  out  His  Servant,  not  necessarily  to  be  under* 
stood  of  any  one  individual  in  particular — such  as  John  the  Baptist 
— but  referring  to  whomsoever  He  would  employ  in  His  Service  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  to  intimate  to  the  persons  formerly  bidden, 
that  everything  was  now  ready.  ITien  it  was  that,  however  differing 
in  their  special  grounds  for  it,  or  expressing  it  with  more  or  less 
court<»Hy,  they  were  all  at  one  in  declining  to  come.  The  feast,  to 
wliich  they  had  been  bidden  some  time  before,  and  to  which  they 
had  apparently  agreed  to  come  (at  least,  this  was  implied),  was, 
when  iictiially  announced  as  ready,  not  what  they  had  expected,  at 
any  rate  not  what  they  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  what  they 
had,  and  must  give  up  in  order  to  come  to  it.  For — and  this  seems 
one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Parable — to  come  to  that  feast,  tc 
enter  into  the  Kingdom,  implies  the  giving  up  of  somAhing  that 
seems  if  not  necessary  yet  most  desirable,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
which  appears  only  reasonable.  Be  it  possession,  business,  and 
pleasure  (Sticr),  or  the  priesthood,  the  magistracy,  and  the  people 
genemlly  (St.  AutjHHtine)y  or  the  priesthood,  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
Scrilx»8,  or  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the  self-righteously  vir- 
tuous, with  reference  to  whom  we  are  specially  to  think  of  the  three- 
fold excuse,  the  nuiin  point  lies  in  this,  that,  when  the  time  came,  they 
all  refus(»d  to  enter  in,  each  having  some  valid  and  reasonable  excuse. 
But  the  ultimate  ground  of  their  refusal  was,  that  they  felt  no  real 
desire,  and  saw  nothing  attractive  in  such  a  feast ;  had  no  real 
reverence  for  the  host ;  in  short,  that  to  them  it  was  not  a  feast  at 
all)  but  something  much  less  to  be  desired  than  what  they  had,  and 
>  Batii«r  tht^rimcipMl  mstU,  whioh  wai  toward!  ovening. 
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would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up,  if  they  had  complied  with  the     CHAP, 
invitation.  XVI 

Then  let  the  feast — for  it  was  prepared  by  the  goodness  and  *""'"^' 
liberality  of  the  Host — be  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  feast :  tlie  poor  and  those  afflicted — the  maimed, 
and  blind,  and  lame,  on  whom  those  great  citizens  who  had  been 
first  bidden  would  look  down.  This,  with  reference  to,  and  in  higher 
spiritual  explanation  of,  what  Christ  had  previously  sail  about  bid- 
ding such  to  our  feasts  of  fellowship  and  love.*  Accordingly,  the  •Pt.Lakt 
Servant  is  now  directed  to  *go  out  quickly  into  the  (larger)  8trec»ts  **^*** 
and  the  (narrow)  lanes  of  the  City ' — a  trait  which  shows  th  it  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Hhe  City,'  the  professed  habitation  of  God.  The 
importance  of  this  circumstance  is  evident.  It  not  only  explains  who 
the  first  bidden  chief  citizens  were,  but  also  that  these  poor  were  the 
despised  ignorant,  and  the  maimed,  lame,  and  blind — such  as  the 
publicans  and  sinners.  These  are  they  in  *  the  streets  *  and  *  lanes ; ' 
and  the  Servant  is  directed,  not  only  to  invite,  but  to  *  bring  them 
in,'  as  otherwise  they  might  naturally  shrink  from  coming  to  such 
a  feast.  But  even  so,  *  there  is  yet  room  ;  *  for  the  great  Lord  of  the 
house  has,  in  His  great  liberality,  prepared  a  very  great  feast  for 
very  many.  And  so  the  Servant  is  once  more  sent,  so  that  the 
Miister  s  *  house  may  be  filled.'  But  now  he  is  bidden  to  *  go  out,' 
outside  the  City,  outside  the  Theocracy,  *into  the  highways  and 
hedges,'  to  those  who  travel  along  the  world's  great  highway,  or  who 
have  fallen  down  weary,  and  rest  by  its  hedges ;  into  the  busy,  or 
else  weary,  heathen  world.  This  reference  to  the  heathen  world  is 
the  more  apparent  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,**  there  were  com-  »B.Baihr. 
monly  no  hedges  round  the  fields  of  the  Jews.  And  this  time  the  trom  bouoa 
direction  to  the  Servant  is  not,  as  in  regard  to  those  naturally  bash- 
ful outcasts  of  the  City— who  would  scarcely  venture  to  the  great 
house — to  *  bring  them  in,'  but  *  constrain '  [without  a  pronoun]  *  to 
come  in.'  Not  certainly  as  indicating  their  resistance  and  implying 
force,*  but  as  the  moral  constraint  of  earnest,  pressing  invitation, 
coupled  with  assurance  both  of  the  reality  of  the  feast  and  of  their 
welcome  to  it.  For,  these  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway  had, 
before  the  Servant  came  to  them,  not  known  anything  of  the  Master 
of  the  house,  and  all  was  quite  new  and  unexpected.  Their  being 
invited  by  a  Lord  Whom  they  had  not  known,  perhaps  never  heard 
of  before,  to  a  City  in  which  they  were  strangers,  and  to  a  feast  for 

*  It  it  most  sad.  and  teems  almost     in'  has  from  of   old  been  quoted  la 
taoredible,  that  this  *  constrain  to  como     justiHoation  of  reUgiooi  peneoution. 
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BOOK     which — as  wayfarers,  or  as  resting  by  the  hedges,  or  else  as  working 
IV        within  their  enclosure — they  were  wholly  unprepared,  required  speciid 
""    '      '   urgency,  *  a  constraining,'  to  make  them  either  believe  in  it,  or  come 
to  it  from  where  the  messengers  found  them,  and  that  without  pre- 
paring for  it  by  dress  or  otherwise.     And  so  the  house  would  be 
filled! 

Here  the  Parable  abruptly  breaks  oflF.  What  follows  are  the  words 
of  our  Lord  in  explanation  and  application  of  it  to  the  company  then 
present :  *  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  My  Supper.'  And  this  was  the  final  answer  to 
this  Pharisee  and  to  those  with  him  at  that  table,  and  to  all  such 
perversion  of  Christ's  Words  and  misapplication  of  God's  Promises  as 
he  and  they  were  guilty  of. 
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CHAPTER   XVn, 

THE  THREE   PARABLES   OF   THE  GOSPEL  :    OF  THE    RECOVERY    OF  THE   LOST — 
OF  THE   LOST   SHEEP,   THE   LOST  DRACHM,   THE   LOST  SON. 

(St.  Luke  XV.) 

A  SIMPLE  perusal  of  the  three  Parables,  grouped  together  in  the      cHAP. 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  will  convince  us  of  their  con-       XVU 

nection.     Although  they  treat  of  *  repentance,'  we  can  scarcely  call   ' • — ' 

them  *  The  Parables  of  Repentance ; '  for,  except  in  the  last  of  them, 
the  aspect  of  repentance  is  subordinate  to  that  of  restoration,  which 
is  the  moral  effect  of  repentance.  They  are  rather  peculiarly  Gospel- 
Parables  *  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost : '  in  the  first  instance,  through 
the  unwearied  labour;  in  the  second,  through  the  anxious  care,  of 
the  owner ;  and  in  the  third  Parable,  through  the  never-ceasing  love 
of  the  Father. 

Properly  to  understand  these  Parables,  the  circumstances  which 
elicit-ed  them  must  be  kept  in  view.*  As  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel 
of  God's  call,  not  to  those  who  had,  as  they  imagined,  prepared  them- 
selves Tor  the  Kingdom  by  study  and  good  works,  but  as  that  to  a 
door  open,  and  a  welcome  free  to  all,  *  all  the  publicans  and  sinners 
were  [constantly]  drawing  near  to  Him.'  It  has  formerly  been 
shown,*  that  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  repentance  was  quite 
oiher  than,  nay,  contrary  to,  that  of  Christ.  Theirs  was  not  a  Gospel 
to  the  lost :  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  sinners.  They  called  upon 
them  to  *  do  penitence,'  and  then  Divine  Mercy,  or  rather  Justice, 
would  have  its  reward  for  the  penitent.  Christ's  Gospel  was  to  the 
lost  as  such.  It  told  them  of  forgiveness,  of  what  the  Saviour  was 
doing,  and  the  Father  purposed  and  felt  for  them ;  and  that,  not  in 
the  future  and  as  reward  of  their  penitence,  but  now  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  From  what  we  know  of  the  Pharisees,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  *  they  were  murmuring  at  Him,  saying.  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  "  sinners,"  and  eateth  with  them.'     Whether  or  not  Christ 

>  866  Book  m.  ch.  xvii. 
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had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,*  joined  at  a  meal  with  such 
persons — which,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  would  have 
been  a  great  aggravation  of  His  offence — their  charge  was  so  far 
true,  that  *  this  One,'  in  contrariety  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Rabbinism,  *  received  sinners '  as  such,  and  consorted  with  them. 
Nay,  there  was  even  more  than  they  charged  Him  with  :  He  not 
only  received  them  when  they  sought  Him,  but  He  sought  them,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  Him ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  might  remain 
*  sinners,'  but  that,  by  seeking  and  finding  them,  they  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  Kingdom,  and  there  might  be  joy  in  hoaven  over  them. 
And  so  these  are  truly  Gospel-Parables,  although  presenting  only 
some  aspects  of  it. 

Besides  their  subject-matter,  these  three  Parables  have  some 
other  points  in  common.  Two  things  are  here  of  chief  interest. 
They  all  proceed  on  the  view  that  the  work  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  as  regards  *  the  Kingdom,'  is  the  same  ;  that  Christ  was  doing 
the  work  of  the  Father,  and  that  they  who  know  Christ  know  the 
Father  also.  That  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  lost ;  Christ  had 
come  to  do  it,  and  it  was  the  longing  of  the  Father  to  welcome  the 
lost  home  again.  Further,  and  this  is  only  second  in  importance, 
the  lost  was  still  God  s  property ;  and  he  who  had  wandered  farthest 
was  a  child  of  the  Father,  and  considered  as  such.  And,  although 
this  may,  in  a  wider  sense,  imply  the  general  propriety  of  Christ  in 
all  men,  and  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  yet,  remembering  that 
this  Parable  was  spoken  to  Jews,  we,  to  whom  these  Parables  now 
come,  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  thinking,  as  we  read  them,  with 
special  thankfulness  of  our  Christian  privileges,  as  by  Baptism  num* 
bered  among  the  sheep  of  His  Flock,  the  treasure  of  His  Possession^ 
and  the  children  of  His  Home.* 

In  other  particulars  there  are,  however,  differences,  all  the  more 
marked  that  they  are  so  finely  shaded.  These  concern  the  lostj  their 
restoration^  and  its  results, 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep,— At  the  outset  we  remark  that 
this  Parable  and  the  next,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm,  are  intended  as 
an  aiiswtT  to  the  Pharis(H\s.  Hence  they  are  addressed  to  them : 
*  What  man  of  you  ?  '  *»  *  or  what  woman  ? '  "^  just  as  His  late  rebuke 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  Sabbath-cavils  had  been  couched : 


»  TIjo  only  other  alternativo  would 
seem,  if  ono  were  to  narrow  the  nmlt-r- 
lyin^r  Mrai*  In  a  strictly  PrcHlostiiiarian 
sen^e.  But  thin  8oem8  not  only  incom- 
patible with  the  third  Parable,  where  all 


turns  on  pergonal  resolve,  but  runs  ood* 
trary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  these  Pluft- 
bles,  which  is  not  of  the  ezolosioii  of 
any,  but  of  the  widest  inclosion. 
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*  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  gon  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well  ? '  •    Not     CHAP. 
BO  the  last  Parable,  of  the  Lost  Son^  in  which  He  passed  from  de-      xvn 
fence,  or  rather  explanation,  of  His  conduct,  to  its  higher  reason,  .g^Luke 
showing  that  He  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Father.     Hence,  while  **^* 
the  element  of   comparison  (with   that  which  had  not  been  lost) 
appears  in  most  detailed  form  in  the  first  Parable,  it  is  generalised  in 

the  second,  and  wholly  omitted  in  the  third. 

Other  differences  have  to  be  marked  in  the  Parables  themselves. 
In  the  first  Parable  (that  of  the  Lost  Sheep)  the  main  interest  centres 
in  the  lost ;  in  the  second  (that  of  the  Lost  Drachm) y  in  the  search ; 
in  the  third,  in  the  restoration.  And  although  in  the  third  Para- 
ble the  Pharisees  are  not  addressed,  there  is  the  highest  personal 
application  to  them  in  the  words  which  the  Father  speaks  to  the 
elder  son — an  application,  not  so  much  of  warning,  as  of  loving 
correction  and  entreaty,  and  which  seems  to  imply,  what  otherwise 
these  Parables  convey,  that  at  least  these  Pharisees  had  *  murmured,' 
not  so  much  from  bitter  hostility  to  Christ,  as  from  spiritual  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding. 

Again,  these  Parables,  and  especially  that  of  the  Ix)8t  Sheep,  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  preceding  series,  that  *  of  warnings.' 
The  last  of  these  showed  how  the  poor,  the  blind,  lame,  and  maimed, 
nay,  even  the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  to  be  the 
guests  at  the  heavenly  Feast.  And  this,  not  only  in  the  future,  and 
after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  but  now,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Saviour.  As  previously  stated,  Rabbinism  placed  acceptance  at 
the  end  of  repentance,  and  made  it  its  wages.  And  this,  because  it 
knew  not,  nor  felt  the  power  of  sin,  nor  yet  the  free  grace  of  God. 
The  Gospel  places  acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  as 
the  free  gift  of  God's  love.  And  this,  because  it  not  only  knows  the 
power  of  sin,  but  points  to  a  Saviour,  provided  of  God. 

The  Lost  Sheep  is  only  one  among  a  hundred :  not  a  very  great 
loss.  Yet  which  among  us  would  not,  even  from  the  common 
motives  of  ownership,  leave  the  ninety-and-nine,  and  go  after  it,  all 
the  more  that  it  has  strayed  into  the  wilderness  ?  And,  to  take  these 
Pharisees  on  their  own  ground,*  should  not  the  Christ  have  done 
likewise  to  the  straying  and  almost  lost  sheep  of  His  own  flock? 
Nay,  quite  generally  and  to  all  time,  is  this  not  the  very  work  of  the 

*  Good  Shepherd,'  and  may  we  not,  each  of  us,  thus  draw  from  it 

I  Tliero  is  to  8omc  extent  a  Rabbinlo  wine,  leaves  the  eleven  and  follows  the 

paralh'l  Panible  (Ber.  R.  86,  eel.  Warsh.  twelfth  into  the  shop  of  a  Gentile,  for 

p.  154  b,  about  the  middle),  where  one  fear  that  the  wine  which  it  bears  niight 

who  is  driving  twelve  animals  laden  with  be  mixed  there. 
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BOOK     precious  comfort  ?    As  we  think  of  it,  we  remember  that  it  is  nataral 
IV        for  the  foolish  sheep  so  to  wander  and  stray.    And  we  think  not  only 
'"    '  of  those  sheep  which  Jewish  pride  and  superciliousness  had  left  to  go 

astray,  but  of  our  own  natural  tendency  to  wander.  And  we  recall 
the  saying  of  St.  Peter,  which,  no  doubt,  looked  back  upon  this 
Parable:  *Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray;  but  are  now  returned 
iPet  iL  25  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.'  •  It  is  not  difficult  in 
imagination  to  follow  the  Parabolic  picture:  how  in  its  folly  and 
ignorance  the  sheep  strayed  further  and  further,  and  at  last  was  lost 
in  solitude  and  among  stony  places ;  how  the  shepherd  followed  and 
found  it,  weary  and  footsore  ;  and  then  with  tender  care  lifted  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  carried  it  home,  gladsome  that  he  had  found  the 
lost.  And  not  only  this,  but  when,  after  long  absence,  he  returned 
home  with  his  found  sheep,  that  now  nestled  close  to  its  Saviour,  he 
called  together  his  friends,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  him  over  the 
erst  lost  and  now  found  treasure. 

It  needs  not,  and  would  only  diminish  the  pathos  of  this  exquisite 
Parable,  were  we  to  attempt  interpreting  its  details.  They  apply 
wherever  and  to  whatever  they  can  be  applied.  Of  these  three  things 
we  think  :  of  the  lost  slieep ;  of  the  Good  Shepherdy  seeking,  finding, 
bearing, .rejoicing ;  and  of  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  truly  friends — 
like-minded  with  Him.  These,  then,  are  the  emblems  of  heavenly 
things.  In  heaven — oh,  how  different  the  feeling  from  that  of  Pha- 
risaism !  View  '  the  flock '  as  do  the  Pharisees,  and  divide  them 
into  those  who  need  and  who  need  not  repentance,  the  *  sinners '  and 
the  *  righteous,'  as  regards  man's  application  of  the  Law — does  not 
this  Parable  teach  us  that  in  heaven  there  shall  be  joy  over  the  *  sinner 
that  repenteth '  more  than  over  the  *  ninety-and-nine  *  *  righteous,' 
which  *  have  not  need  of  repentance '  ?  And  to  mark  the  terrible 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  to 
mark  also,  how  directly  from  heaven  must  have  been  the  message  of 
Jesus,  and  how  poor  sinners  must  have  felt  it  such,  we  put  down  in 
all  its  nakedness  the  message  which  Pharisaism  brought  to  the  lost. 
Christ  said  to  them :  *  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
n»penteth.'  Pharisaism  said — and  we  quote  here  literally — *  There  is 
*8;phrt.cd.  joy  Ijcfore  God  when  those  who  provoke  Him  perish  from  the  world.' ^ 
JJlJoiSi  2.  In  proceeding  to  the  second  Parable,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm, 

^^    ^    we  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  first  the  danger  of  being  lost  arose 
from  the  nataral  teiulency  of  the  sheep  to  wander.*     In  the  second 

*  In  St.  Matt,  zviii.  12-14,  the  same      cation— not  as  here  to  the  loi8,lrat  to  what 
Piarable  is  ased«  but  with  different  appli-      men  might  deem  the  HTnlVnnii  of  ihm 
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Parable  it  is  no  longer  oar  natural  tendency  to  which  our  loss  is  CHAP, 
attributable.  The  drachm  (about  7{d,  of  our  money)  has  been  lost,  XTH 
as  the  woman,  its  ownor,  was  using  or  counting  her  money.     The  '   ~^ 

loss  is  the  more  sensible,  as  it  is  one  out  of  only  ten,  which  constitute 
the  owner's  property.  But  i^  is  still  in  the  hoiise^not  like  the 
sheep  that  had  gone  astray — only  covered  by  the  dust  that  is  con- 
tinually accumulating  from  the  work  and  accidents  around.  And  so 
it  is  more  and  more  likely  to  be  buried  under  it,  or  swept  into  chinks 
and  corners,  and  less  and  less  likely  to  be  found  as  time  passes.  But 
the  woman  lights  a  lamp,  sweeps  the  house,  and  seeks  diligently,  till 
she  has  found  it.  And  then  she  calleth  together  those  around,  and 
bids  them  rejoice  with  her  over  the  finding  of  the  lost  part  of  her 
possessions.  And  so  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  comparison  with  others  that  need 
not  such  is  now  dropped,  because,  whereas  formerly  the  sheep  had 
strayed — though  from  the  frowardness  of  its  nature — here  the  money 
had  simply  been  lost,  fallen  among  the  dust  that  accumulates — 
practically,  ^as  no  longer  money,  or  of  use ;  became  covered,  hidden, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  out  of  sight,  not  serviceable,  as 
it  was  irtfended  to  be  and  might  have  been. 

We  repeat,  the  interest  of  this  Parable  centres  in  the  search,  and 
the  loss  is  caused,  not  by  natural  tendency,  but  by  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, which  cover  up  the  bright  silver,  hide  it,  and  render  it 
useless  as  regards  its  purpose,  and  lost  ta  its  owner. 

3.  If  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  two  first  Parables  are  not 
merely  a  repetition,  in  different  form,  of  the  same  thought,  but 
represent  two  different  aspects  and  causes  of  the  *  being  lost ' — 
the  essential  difference  between  them  appears  even  more  clearly  in 
the  third  Parable,  that  of  the  Lost  Son,  Before  indicating  it  in 
detail,  we  may  mark  the  similarity  in  form,  and  the  contrast  in 
spirit,  of  analogous  Rabbinic  Parables.  The  thoughtful  reader  will 
have  noted  this  even  in  the  Jewish  parallel  to  the  first  Parable,* 
where  the  reason  of  the  man  following  the  straying  animal  is 
Pharisaic  fear  and  distrust,  lest  the  Jewish  wine  which  it  carried 
should  become  mingled  with  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  more  apt  parallel,  when  the  Midrash  ■  relates  how,  •onBi.iiLi 
when  Most*s  fed  the  sheep  of  Jethro  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  kid  had 
gone  astray,  he  went  after  it,  and  found  it  drinking  at  a  spring.  As 
he   thought  it  might   be    weary,   he   laid   it   on   his   shoulder  and 

l<w«s,  with  si>ecial  reference  to  the  com-      our  A.V.  is  sporioas). 

mand  in  ver.  10  (ver.  11  in  the  t€Xt  of         '  8e«  29oCe  on  p.  255  of  tbifl  chapter. 
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brought  it  back,  when  God  said  that,  because  he  had  shown  pity 
on  the  sheep  of  a  man.  He  would  give  him  His  own  sheep,  Israel,  to 
feed.*  As  a  parallel  to  the  second  Parable,  this  may  be  quoted  as 
similar  in  form,  though  very  different  in  spirit,  when  a  Rabbi  notes,^ 
that,  if  a  man  had  lost  a  Sela  (drachm)  or  anything  else  of  value  in  his 
house,  he  would  light  ever  so  many  lights  (niVriD  r\D2  ni"0  nOD  p^^o) 
till  he  had  found  what  provides  for  only  one  hour  in  this  world. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  he  search,  as  for  hidden  treasures,  for 
the  words  of  the  Law,  on  which  depends  the  life  of  this  and  of 
the  world  to  come !  ®  And  in  regard  to  the  high  place  which  Christ 
assigned  to  the  repenting  sinner,  we  may  note  that,  according  to 
the  leading  Rabbis,  the  penitents  would  stand  nearer  to  God  than 
the  *  perfectly  righteous'  (oniDa  D^^nv),  since,  in  Is.  Ivii.  19,  peace 
was  first  bidden  to  tlios^  who  had  been  afar  off,  and  then  only  to 
those  near.  This  opinion  was,  however,  not  shared  by  all,  and  one 
Rabbi  maintained,**  that,  while  all  the  prophets  had  only  prophesied 
with  reference  to  penitents  (this  had  been  the  sole  object  of  their 
mission),  yet,  as  regarded  the  ^perfectly  righteous,'  *  eye  hath  not  seen, 
0  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared '  for  them.®  Lastly,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  noted,  that  the  expression  *  there  is  joy  before  Him* 
(v3dS  nnoe'  nn^n)  is  not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings  with  reference 
to  events  which  take  place  on  earth. 

To  complete  these  notes,  it  may  be  added  that,  besides  illustrations, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.  Rabbinic  tradition 
supplies  a  parallel  to  at  least  part  of  the  third  Parable,  that  of  the 
Lost  Son.  It  tells  us  that,  while  prayer  may  sometimes  find  the  gate 
of  access  closed,  it  is  never  shut  against  repentance,  and  it  introduces 
a  Parable  in  whicli  a  king  sends  a  tutor  after  his  son,  who,  in  his 
wickedness,  had  left  the  palace,  with  this  message  :  *  Return,  my  son!' 
to  which  the  latter  replied :  '  With  what  face  can  I  return  ?  T  am 
ashamed!'  On  which  the  father  sends  this  message:  *My  son,  is 
there  a  son  who  is  ashamed  to  return  to  his  father — and  shalt  thou 
not  return  to  thy  fatht»r?  Tliou  shalt  return.'  So,  continues  the 
Midrash,  had  God  sent  Jeremiah  after  Israel  in  the  hour  of  their 
sin  with  tlie  call  to  return,'  and  the  comforting  reminder  that  it  was 
to  tht»ir  Father.* 

In  till'  Parable  of  *  the  Lost  Sony'  the  main  interest  centres  in  his 
reHtoration.  It  is  not  now  to  the  innate  tendency  of  his  nature,  nor 
yet  to  the  work  ami  dust  in  the  house  that  the  loss  is  attributable, 
but  to  the  ]H'rsonal,  free  choice  of  the  indi\4dual.  He  does  not 
stray  ;  he  does  not  fall  aside — he  wilfully  departs,  and  under  aggra- 
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vnted  circumstances.  It  is  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  a  father,  CHAP. 
who  is  equally  loving  to  both,  and  kind  even  to  his  hired  servants,  XYU 
whose  home,  moreover,  is  one  not  only  of  sufficiency,  but  of  super-  ' 

abundance  and  wealth.  The  demand  which  he  makes  for  the 
*  portion  of  property  falling*  to  him  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  Law  of 
Inheritance.*  Presumably,  the  father  had  only  these  two  sons.  The 
eldest  would  receive  two  portions,  the  younger  the  third  of  all 
movable  property.  The  father  could  not  have  disinherited  the 
younger  son,  although,  if  there  had  been  several  younger  sons,  he 
might  have  divided  the  property  falling  to  them  as  he  wished,  pro- 
vided he  expressed  only  his  disposition,  and  did  not  add  that  such  or 
such  of  the  cluldren  were  to  have  a  less  share  or  none  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  might,  during  his  lifetime,  dispose  of  all  his 
property  by  gift,  as  he  chose,  to  the  disadvantage,  or  even  the  total 
loss,  of  the  first-born,  or  of  any  other  children ;  nay,  he  might  give  all 
to  stmngers.'  In  such  cases,  as,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  such  dis- 
positions, greater  latitude  was  allowed  if  the  donor  was  regarded  as 
dangerously  ill,  than  if  he  was  in  good  health.  In  the  latter  case  a 
legal  fonnality  of  actual  seizure  required  to  be  gone  through.  With 
reference  to  the  two  eventmdities  just  mentioned — that  of  diminishing 
or  taking  away  the  portion  of  younger  children,  and  the  right  of  gift 
— the  Talmud  speaks  of  Testaments,"  which  bear  the  name  Diyaiiqiy 
as  in  the  New  Testament.*  These  dispositions  might  be  made  either  •Babaa 
in  writing  or  orally.  But  if  the  share  of  younger  children  was  to  be  Moedk.m. 
diminished  or  taken  away,  the  disposition  must  be  made  by  a  person 
presumably  near  death  (Shekhihh  mera).  But  no  one  in  good  health 
(Burt)  could  diminish  (except  by  gift)  the  legal  portion  of  a  younger 
son.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  younger  son  was,  by  law,  fully  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  possessions,  although,  of  course,  he  had  no  right 
to  claim  it  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  That  he  did  so,  might 
have  l)een  due  to  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  he  must  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world ;  to  dislike  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  home; 
to  estrangement  from  his  elder  brother;  or,  most  likely,  to  a  desire 
for  liberty   and   enjoyment,   with   the   latent    belief  that  he   would 

•  Sec  cli.  xvi.  Nolo  1.  Ueb.   vii.    18,   viii.   7-13,   this   Kabbinic 

»  Hut  in  n«pinl  to  such  (ILsinheriting  principle:    *A  tcHtament   makes  void  a 

of  chihircn,  cvon  if  tliey  were  ImwI,  it  wiis  [previous]  testament,'  Jer.  Baba  B.  16  ft, 

Miiil,  that  tlic  Spirit  of  Wisdom  did  not  below. 

rt\st  i>n  tl»«'iu  who  inwlo  sucli  disposition  *  The  present  Jewish  Law  of  Inherit- 

(Ikihii  B.  viii.  6).  ance  is  fully  given  in  Fauel,  Mos.  Rabb. 

■  It  may  be  interesting?  here  to  quote,  Civil-liecht,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-412. 

in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of 
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succeed  well  enough  if  left  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  hia  oondncti 
whatever  his  motives,  was  most  heartless  as  regarded  hia  father,  and 
sinful  as  before  God.  Such  a  disposition  could  not  prosper.  The 
father  had  yielded  to  his  demand,  and,  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
control  and  restraint,  the  younger  son  had  gone  into  a  far  coantiy. 
There  the  natural  sequences  8^n  appeared,  and  his  property  was 
wasted  in  riotous  living.  Regarding  the  demand  for  his  inheritance 
as  only  a  secondary  trait  in  the  Parable,  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
more  forcibly  to  bring  out  the  guilt  of  the  son,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  goodness,  and  afterwards  the  forgiveness,  of  the  Father,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  by  the  younger  son  we  are  to  understand  those 
*  publicans  and  sinners'  against  whose  reception  by,  pnd  fellowship 
with,  Christ  the  Pharisees  had  murmured. 

The  next  scene  in  the  history  is  misunderstood  when  the  ob~ 
jection  is  raised,  that  the  young  man's  misery  is  there  represented  as 
the  result  of  Providential  circumstances  rather  than  of  his  own  mis* 
doing.  To  begin  with,  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to  such  straits 
in  the  famine,  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 
Again,  the  main  object  is  to  show,  that  absolute  liberty  and  indulgence 
of  sinful  desires  and  passions  ended  in  anything  but  happiness.  Hie 
Providence  of  God  had  an  important  part  in  this.  Far  more  frequently 
are  folly  and  sin  punished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  than 
by  special  judgments.  Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  rf 
Christ,*  and  it  would  lead  to  an  unmoral  view  of  life,  to  regard  such 
direct  interpositions  as  necessary,  or  to  substitute  them  for  the  ordi- 
nary government  of  God.  SimiLirly,  for  our  awakening  also  we  are 
frequently  indebted  to  what  is  called  the  Providence,  but  what  is 
really  the  manifold  working  together  of  the  grace,  of  God.  And  so 
we  find  special  meaning  in  the  occurrence  of  this  famine.  That,  in 
his  want,  *  he  clave*  (iicoWiy^iy)  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  coontry/ 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  had  been  unwilling  to  engage  the  di&- 
sipatcd  young  stranger,  and  only  yielded  to  his  desperate  importunity. 
This  also  explains  how  he  employed  him  in  the  lowest  menial  service, 
that  of  feeiUntr  swine.  To  a  Jew,  there  was  more  than  degradation 
in  this,  since  tlu*  keepin«^  of  swine  (although  perhaps  the  ownership 
rather  than  the  feeding)  was  prohibited  to  Israelites  under  a  cnrse.** 
And  even  in  this  demeaning  stTvice  he  was  so  evil  entreated,  that  for 
very  hunger  he  would  fain  have  *  filled  hia  belly  with  the  carob-pods 
that  tlie  swine  did  cut.'     Hut  here  the  same  harshness,  which  had 


»  Moro  Illcrany,'woj«j;lutMl/  ThcLX.X. 
ransUio  ihu«  t  lio  Hcbro  w  p21» '  ^  clcavo.' 
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sent  him  to  such  employment,  met  him  on  the  part  of  all  the  people      CHAP, 
of  that  country :  *  and  no  man  gave  unto  him/  even  sufficient  of  such 
food.     What  perhaps  gives  additional  meaning  to  this  description  is 
the  Jewish  saying :  *  When  Israel  is  reduced  to  the  carob-tree,  they 
become  repenUmt.'  *  *  m.  S^ 

It  was  tliis  pressure  of  extreme  want  which  first  showed  to  the  mT*m  J**^ 
younger  son  the  contrast  between  the  country  and  the  circumstances 
to  which  his  sin  had  brought  him,  and  the  plentiful  provision  of  the 
home  he  had  left,  and  the  kindness  which  provided  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  for  even  the  hired  servants.  There  was  only  a  step 
between  what  he  said,  •  having  come  into  himself,'  and  his  resolve 
to  return,  though  its  felt  difficulty  seems  implied  in  the  expression : 
*  I  will  arise.'  Nor  would  he  go  back  with  the  hope  of  being  reinstated 
in  his  position  as  son,  seeing  he  had  already  received,  and  wasted  in 
sin,  his  portion  of  the  patrimony.  All  he  sought  was  to  be  made  as 
one  of  the  hired  servants.  And,  alike  from  true  feeling,  and  to  show 
that  this  was  all  his  pretence,  he  would  preface  his  request  by  the 
confession,  that  he  had  sinned  *  against  heaven ' — a  frequent  He- 
braism for  *  against  God ' ' — and  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  hence 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  son.  The  provision  of  the 
son  he  had,  as  stated,  already  spent;  the  name  he  no  longer  deserved. 
This  favour  only  would  he  seek,  to  be  as  a  hired  servant  in  his 
father's  house,  instead  of  in  that  terrible,  strange  land  of  famine 
and  harshness. 

But  the  result  \vas  far  other  than  he  could  have  expected.     When 

we  read  that,  *  while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him,'  we 

must  evidently  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  his  father  had  been 

always  on  the  outlook  for  him,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened 

by  the  later  command  to  the  servants  to  ^  bring  the  calf,  the  fatted 

one,'  ^  as  if  it  had  been  specially  fattened  against  his  return.     As  he  x^^^**^* 

now  saw  him,  *  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  he  ran,  and  he 

fell  on  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  kisses.'  *     Such  a  reception 

rendered   the   purposed  request,  to    be   made   as    one  of   the  hired 

'  Tho   fruit    of  the   cjirob-trce    is    re-  food  of  ascot ics, such  as  Clianina  b.  Dosa, 

panle<l  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature  kc.  (Ber     17  ft),  and    Simeon  b.  Jochai 

a-s  the  iKK)rest,  and,  indetni,  only  tit  for  (Shabb.  3:1  ft), even  as  it  had  been  that  of 

anin»als.     See  Wefntfin  ad  loc.     Acconl-  John    the    llaptist.     Its  leaves  seem   on 

in^'  t<»  Jrwish  ideas,  it  t<K)k  seventy  years  occaMons  to  have  been  use<l  as  writing- 

bef<»re  the  carob-tree  bore  fruit  (Bekhor.  material  (Tos.  (iitt.  2). 

S  a).     It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  *  Other   terms   were  also   substituted 

tree  is  mentioninl  in  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  ♦  Might,*  •  Mercy,*  &c.)-  with  the 

(the  j<33  of  2  Sam.  v.  23,24).     In  the  view  of  avoiding  needless  mention  of  the 

Mishnah    it    is    frequently    referred   to  Deity. 

(Peah  i.  5;  Shabb.  xxiv.  2;  Baba  B.  ii.  ■  Or  'kissed  him   much,*   icwr§^Kfia9w 

7).     Uh  fruit  seems  to   have   been  tho  aifr6¥ 
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BOOK      servants,  impossible — and  its  spurious  insertion  in  the  text  of  some 

IV        important  manuscripts  *  affords  sad  evidence  of  the  want  of  spiritual 

"^ — •         tact  and  insight  of  eariy  copyists.     The  father's  love  had  anticipated 

iiiaig.of'ft.v.  his  confession,  and  rendered  its  self-spoken  sentence  of  condemnation 

impossible.     *  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,'  and  the  hard  thoughts 

concerning  himself   and  his  deserts  on  the  part  of  the  returning 

sinner  were  banished  by  the  love  of  the  father.     And  so  he  only 

made  confession  of  his  sin  and  wrong — not  now  as  preface  to  the 

request  to  be  taken  in  as  a  servant,  but  as  the  outgoing  of  a  humbled, 

grateful,  truly  penitent  heart.     Him  whom  want  had  humbled,  thought 

had  brought  to  himself,  and  mingled  need  and  hope  led  a  suppliant 

servant — the  love  of  a  father,  which  anticipated  his  confession,  and 

did  not  even  speak  the  words  of  pardon,  conquered,  and  so  morally 

begat  him  a  second  time  as  his  son.     Here  it  deserves  special  notice, 

as  marking  the  absolute  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 

Jg^j*.  •*.  Rabbinism,  that  we  have  in  one  of  the  oldest  Rabbinic  works  **  a 

t^iAa  Parable  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  when  the  son  of  a  friend  is 

redeemed  from  bondage,  not  as  a  son,  but  to  be  a  slave,  that  so 

obedience  might  be  demanded  of  him.     The  inference  drawn  is,  that 

the  obedience  of  the  redeemed  is  not  that  of  filial  love  of  the  pardoned, 

but  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  of  a  master.     How  otherwise  in  the 

Parable  and  teaching  of  Christ ! 

But  even  so  the  story  of  love  has  not  come  to  an  end.  They 
have  reached  the  house.  And  now  the  father  would  not  only  restore 
the  son,  but  convey  to  him  the  evidence  of  it,  and  he  would  do  so 
before,  and  by  the  servants.  The  three  tokens  of  wealth  and  position 
are  to  be  furnished  him.  *  Quickly '  the  servants  are  to  bring  forth 
the  *stola,'  the  upper  garment  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that  *the 
first  * — the  best,  and  this  instead  of  the  tattered,  coarse  raiment  of  the 
foreign  swineherd.  Similarly,  the  finder-ring  for  his  hand,  and  the 
sandals  for  his  unshod  ftn^t,  would  indicate  the  son  of  the  house.  And 
to  mark  this  still  further,  the  servants  were  not  only  to  bring  these 
articles,  but  themselves  to  *  put  them  on  *  the  son,  so  as  thereby  to  own 
his  mastership.  And  yet  further,  the  calf,  *the  fatted  one 'for  this 
very  occasion,  was  to  be  killed,  an<l  there  was  to  be  a  joyous  feast,  for 
'  this'  his  sou  ^  was  dead,  and  is  come  to  life  again;  was  lost,  and  is 
found.' » 

TliuM  fur  f(»r  the  reception  of  *  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  all  in 
every  time  wluuu  it  may  cHuieerii.     Now  for  the  other  aspect  of  the 

»  Thim  thi»  toxl  iMirrwaly.     A«  it  nrM»i«      an  (iiH'hcl  remarks,  they  woald  soaroelj 
toino,  iho  woritn  do  hot,  in  Itmiiitii  pluco,      luivt«,  in  that  sense,  been  addressp^  *a 


|M)int  to  A  iiKttiil  (^tiunun     hoKintiiirMlly,      tho  servants. 
the  InfofiMico  U  iiu  lumht 


(MirriHit,  hut, 
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history.  While  this  was  going  on,  so  continues  the  Parable,  the  elder  CHAP. 
brother  was  still  in  the  field.  On  his  return  home,  he  inquired  of  XVH 
a  servant  the  reason  of  the  festivities  which  he   heard   within  the  *      ' 

house.  Informed  that  his  younger  brother  had  come,  and  the  calf 
lou«^  prepared  against  a  feast  had  been  killed,  because  his  father  had 
recovered  him  *  safe  and  sound,'  he  was  angry,  would  not  go  in,  and 
even  refused  the  request  to  that  effect  of  the  father,  who  had  come  out 
for  the  purpose.  Tlie  harsh  words  of  reproach  with  which  he  set  forth 
his  own  apparent  wrongs  could  have  only  one  meaning :  his  father  had 
never  rewarded  him  for  his  services.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as 
*this'  his  *son  ' — whom  he  will  not  even  call  his  brother — had  come 
back,  notwithstanding  all  his  disservice,  he  had  made  a  feast  of  joy! 
Hut  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  error  of  the  elder  son,  and — to 
apply  it — the  fatal  mistake  of  Pharisaism.  The  elder  son  regarded 
all  liS  of  merit  and  reward,  as  work  and  return.  But  it  is  not  so. 
We  mark,  first,  that  the  same  tenderness  which  had  welcomed  the 
ndurning  son,  now  met  the  elder  brother.  He  spoke  to  the  angry 
man,  not  in  the  language  of  merited  reproof,  but  addressed  him 
lovingly  as  *  son,*  and  reasoned  with  him.  And  then,  when  he  had 
shown  him  his  wrong,  he  would  fain  recall  him  to  better  feeling  by 
telling  him  of  the  other  as  his  ^brother.**  But  the  main  point  is  •stLok* 
this.  There  can  be  here  no  question  of  desert.  So  long  as  the  son 
is  in  His  Father's  house  He  gives  in  His  great  goodness  to  His  child 
all  that  is  the  Father's.  But  this  poor  lost  one — still  a  son  and  a 
brother — he  has  not  got  any  reward,  only  been  taken  back  again  by  a 
Father's  love,  when  he  had  come  back  to  Him  in  the  deep  misery  of  his 
felt  need.  This  son,  or  rather,  as  the  other  should  view  him,  this 
*  brother,*  had  been  dead,  and  was  come  to  life  again ;  lost,  and  was 
found.  And  over  this  *  it  was  meet  to  make  merry  and  be  glad/ 
not  to  murmur.  Such  murmuring  came  from  thoughts  of  work  and 
pay — wrong  in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  the  proper  idea  of  Father 
and  son  ;  such  joy,  from  a  Father's  heart.  The  elder  brother's  were 
the  thoughts  of  a  servant :  *  of  service  and  return  ;  the  younger 
brother's  was  the  welcome  of  a  son  in  the  mercy  and  everlasting  love 
of  a  Father.     And  this  to  us,  and  to  all  time ! 

'  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  a  some-  king  had  made  for  aU  the  people,  but  to 

what  Hiniilar  jmniblr  in  Bemidb.  U.  15  (ed.  which  he  does  not  bid  his  special  friend. 

Warsh.  p.  iV2  A,  near  boginnin^r).     Refer-  And  while  the  latter  seems  to  fear  that 

ence  is  made  to  the  fact,  that,  accord-  this  exclusion  may  imply  disfavour,  the 

in^  to  Numb,  vii.,  all  the  twelve  tribes  king  has  a  special  feast  for   his    friend 

brought  gift,M,  except  Levi.     Ui>on   that  only,   and   shows    him   that   while   the 

follows  in  Numb.  viii.  the  consecration  of  common   meal   was  for  all,  the  special 

the  KcvitcN  to  tht*  .Henice  of  the  Lonl.  feast  is  for  those  he  speciaUy  loves. 
The  .Mid rush  likens  it  to  a  feast  which  a 
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CHAPTER   XVm. 

THB  UNJUST  STEWARD — DIVES  AND  LAZARUS — JEWISH  AGRICULTUQAL  HOTCS 
— PRICES  OF  PRODUCE — WRITING  AND  LEGAL  DOCUMENTS —PURPLB  AND 
FINE   LINEN — JEWISH   NOTIONS  OF   HADES. 

(St.  Lake  xvi.) 

BOOK  Although  widely  differing  in  their  object  and  teaching,  the  last 
IV  group  of  Parables  spoken  during  this  part  of  Christ's  Ministry  are,  at 
'  '  ^  least  outwardly,  connected  by  a  leading  thought.  The  word  by  which 
we  would  string  them  together  is  Rujhteoiisness.  There  are  three 
Parables  of  the  l^nrighteous  :  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  the  Un- 
righteous Owner,,  and  the  Unrighteous  Dispenser,  or  Judge.  And 
these  are  followed  by  two  other  Parables  of  the  ASeZZ-righteous :  Self- 
righteousness  in  its  Ignorance,  and  its  dangers  as  regards  oneself; 
and  Self-righteousness  in  its  Harshness,  and  its  dangers  as  r^ards 
others.  But  when  this  outward  connection  has  been  marked,  we  have 
gone  the  utmost  length.  Much  more  close  is  the  internal  connection 
between  some  of  them. 

We  note  it,  first  and   chiefly,  between  the   two  first  ParaUea. 

•  St.  Lake      Uccordod  iu  the  same  chapter,*  and  in  the  same  connection,  they  were 

addressed  to  the  same  audience.      True,  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust 
»Ter.  I         Steward  was  primarily  spoken  *  to  His  disciples,'  **  that  of  Dives  and 

•  ret.  \i        Lazarus  to  the  Pharisees.*^     But  then  the  audience  of  Christ  at  that 

time  consisted  of  disciples  and  Pharisees.  And  these  two  classes  in 
the  audience  stood  in  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  exactly 
met  in  these  two  1  Wimbles,  so  that  the  one  may  be  said  to  have  sprang 
out  of  the  other.  For,  the  *  disciples/  to  whom  the  first  Parable  was 
ad(ln»sa4Hl,  wen*  not  primarily  the  Aix)stles,  but  thase  *  publicans  and 
sinners'  whom  Jesus  had  received,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
-stLuk*-  Phariset^s.'*  Them  Ht»  would  tejich  concerning  the  Mamon  of  nn- 
ri^rhteousness.  And,  when  the  I^harisees  sneered  at  this  teaching,  He 
would  tuni  it  aj/ainst  tlu^m,  and  show  that,  beneath  the  self-jostifica- 

•  Rt.  Liikc      t ion,*  which  nuule  them  forget  that  now  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 

•  tit.  16        iUX'ued  to  all,' and  imagine  that  they  were  the  sole  vindicators  rf  a 

•  Tcr.  17        Ijiw  »  whieli  in  thrir  everyday  practice  they  notoriously  broke,**  there 
fc  rvT.  18       ]^^^.  j^  j^^p  gjjj  j^ J  j^y  grt*ut  alienation  from  God  as  that  of  the  sinners 
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whom  they  despised.  Theirs  might  not  be  the  Mamon  o/,  yet  it  CHAP. 
might  be  that  for  unrighteousness  ;  and,  while  they  sneered  at  the  XVIH 
idea  of  such  men  making  of  their  Mamon  friends  that  would  receive  '    "^ 

them  into  everlasting  tabernacles,  themselves  would  experience  that 
in  the  end  a  terrible  readjustment  before  God  would  follow  on  their 
neglect  of  using  for  God,  and  their  employment  only  for  self  of  such 
Mamon  as  was  theirs,  coupled  as  it  was  with  harsh  and  proud  neglect 
of  what  they  regarded  as  wretched,  sore-covered  Lazarus,  who  ky 
forsaken  and  starving  at  their  very  doors. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  we  lay  once  more  special  stress 
on  the  historical  connection  and  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Parables. 
We  would  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  spoken — as  addressed  to  a  certain  class  of  hearers,  and  as 
referring  to  what  had  just  passed.  The  historical  application  once 
a5?certained,  the  general  lessons  may  ailerwards  be  applied  to  the 
widest  range.  This  historical  view  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
introduction,  connection,  and  meaning,  of  the  two  Parables  which 
have  been  described  as  the  most  diflScult :  those  of  Hie  Unjust  Stewardy^ 
and  of  JJices  and  Lazarus, 

At  the  outset  we  must  recall,  that  they  were  addressed  to  two 
different  classes  in  the  same  audience.  In  both  the  subject  is  Urtn 
rijhteoufdiess.  In  the  first,  which  is  addressed  to  the  recently  con- 
verted publicans  and  sinners,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  making 
unriirhteous  use  of  what  had  been  committed  to  his  administration 
by  his  Master;  in  the  second  Parable,  which  is  addressed  to  the  self- 
justifying,  sneering  Pharisees,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Possessor,  who 
usi^^s  only  for  himself  and  for  time  what  he  has,  while  he  leaves 
Lazarus,  who,  in  his  view,  is  wretched  and  sore-covered,  to  starve  or 
pt^rish,  unheeded,  at  his  xevy  door.  In  agreement  with  its  object, 
and  as  suited  to  the  part  of  the  audience  addressed,  the  first  Parable 
points  a  lesson,  while  the  second  furnishes  a  warning.  In  the  first 
Parable  we  are  told,  what  the  sinner  when  converted  should  learn 
from  his  previous  life  of  sin ;  in  the  second,  what  the  self-deceiving, 
proud  Pharisee  should  learn  as  regarded  the  life  which  to  him  seemed 
so  fair,  but  was  in  reality  so  empty  of  God  and  of  love.  It  follows — 
and  this  is  of  greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  Parable — that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  spiritual  equivalents 
for  each  of  the  ]>t?rson8  or  incidents  introduced.  In  each  case,  the 
Parable  itself  forms  only  an  illustration  of  the  lessons,  spoken  or 

'  Thr  nwltr  who  wishes  to  see  the  mentaries,  and  especially  to  Arokbiyhop 
difTcn'nt  views  ami  interpretations  of  this  Trei»eh'$  Notes  on  the  Plirables  ( 13th  ed  ), 
Parable  is  rufeired  to  tne  modern  com-      pp.  427-462. 
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BOOK  implied,  which  Christ  would  convey  to  the  one  and  the  other  class  in 
rv  His  a»dience. 
"  '  '  I.  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, — In  accordance  with  the 
canon  of  interpretation  just  laid  down,  we  distinguish — 1.  The  illos- 
^^j^*«  trative  Parable.*  2.  Its  moral.**  3.  Its  application  in  the  combina- 
*  rer.  9  tiou  of  the  moral  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Parable.® 
'TT.  10-18  J    rjs^Q  illustrative  Parable.**     This  may  be  said  to  converge  to 

the  point  brought  out  in  the  concluding  verse :  •  the  prudence  which 
o^iaracterises  the  dealings  of  the  children  of  this  world  in  regard  to 
their  own  generation — or,  to  translate  the  Jewish  forms  of  expression 
into  our  own  phraseologj',  the  wisdom  with  which  those  who  care  not 
for  the  world  to  come  choose  the  means  most  effectual  for  attaining 
their  worldly  objects.  •  It  is  this  prudence  by  which  their  aims  are  so 
effectually  secured,  and  it  alone,  which  is  set  before  *  the  children  of 
light,'  as  that  by  which  to  learn.  And  the  lesson  is  the  more  practical, 
that  those  primarily  addressed  had  hitherto  been  among  these  men  of 
the  world.  Let  them  learn  from  the  serpent  its  wisdom,  and  from  the 
dove  its  harmlessneas  ;  from  the  children  of  this  world,  their  prudence 
as  regarded  their  generation,  while,  as  children  of  the  new  light,  they 
must  renieniber  the  higher  aim  for  which  that  prudence  was  to  be 
employed.  Thus  would  that  Mamon  which  is  *  of  unrighteousness/ 
and  which  certainly  *  faileth,'  become  to  us  treasure  in  the  world  to 
come — welcome  us  there,  and,  so  far  from  *  failing,'  prove  permanent 
— welcome  us  in  everlasthuj  tabernacles.  Thus,  also,  shall  we  have 
made  friends  of  the  *  ^lamon  of  unrighteousness,'  and  that,  which 
from  its  nature  must  fail,  become  et<3rnal  gain — or,  to  translate  it  into 
Talniudic  phraseology,  it  will  be  of  the  things  of  which  a  man  enjoys 
the  interest  in  this  world,  while  the  capital  remains  for  the  world  to 
come. 

It  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  understand  the  Parable.  Its  object 
is  simply  to  show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  prudence  of  a 
worldly  man,  who  is  unrestrained  by  any  other  consideration  than  that 
of  attaining  his  end.  At  the  same  time,  with  singiJar  wisdom,  the 
illustration  is  so  chosen  as  that  its  matter  (materia),  *the  Mamon 
of  unright<»ousn(»ss,'  may  serve  to  point  a  life-lesson  to  those  newly 
(•(»nvi»rt('<l  publicans  and  sinners,  who  had  formerly  sacrificed  all  for 
tilt'  sake,  or  in  the  t»njoyment  of,  that  Mamon.  All  else,  such  as 
the  (|u<»stion,  who  is  tlie  master  and  who  the  steward,  and  such  like, 
wts  dismiss,  since  the  Panible  is  only  intended  as  an  illustration  of 
the  lesson  to  l)f  af\<*rwanls  taught. 

The  coniirctioii  bftwtn'ii  this    Parable  and  what  the  Lord  had 
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previously  said  concerning  returning  sinners,  to  which  our  remarks     CHAP. 
have  already  pointed,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  term      xvni 

*  wasting '  (BuLa-Kopiri^cop),  in  the  charge  against  the  steward,  just  as 

the  prodigal  son  had  *  wasted '  {inaKopTnas)  his  substance.*  Only,  •  st.  Luke 
in  the  present  instance,  the  property  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
administration.  As  regards  the  owner,  his  designation  as  *  rich  * 
seems  intended  to  mark  how  large  was  the  property  committed  to 
the  steward.  The  *  steward'  was  not,  as  in  St.  Luke  xii.  42-46,  a 
slave,  but  one  employed  for  the  administration  of  the  rich  man's 
affairs,  subject  to  notice  of  dismissal.**  He  was  accused — the  term  *^^^^ 
implying  malevolence,  but  not  necessarily  a  false  charge — not  of 
fraud,  but  of  wasting,  probably  by  riotous  living  and  carelessness,  his 
masters  goods.  And  his  master  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 
that  the  charge  was  true,  since  he  at  once  gives  him  notice  of  dis- 
missal.    ITie  latter  Ls   absolute,  and   not   made   dependent    on   the 

*  account  of  his  stewardship,'  which  is  only  asked  as,  of  course, 
necessary,  when  he  gives  up  his  oflBce.  Nor  does  the  steward  either 
deny  the  charge  or  plead  any  extenuation.  His  great  concern  rather 
is,  during  the  time  still  left  of  his  stewardship,  before  he  gives  up 
his  accounts,  to  provide  for  his  future  support.  The  only  alternative 
l)efore  him  in  the  future  is  that  of  manual  labour  or  mendicancy. 
Hut  for  the  fonner  he  has  not  strength ;  from  the  latter  he  is 
restrained  by  shame. 

Then  it  is  that  his  *  prudence '  suggests  a  device  by  which,  after 

his  dismisvsal,  ht»  may,  without  begging,  be  received  into  the  houses 

of  those  whom  he  has  made  friends.*     It  must  be  borne  in   mind, 

that  he  is  still  steward,  and,  as  such,  has  full  power  of  disposing  of 

his  master's  affairs.     When,  therefore,  he  sends  for  one  after  another 

of  his  niiksters  debtors,  and  tells  each  to  alter  the  sum  in  the  bond, 

he  does  not  suggest  to  them  forgery  or  fraud,  but,  in  remitting  part 

of  the  debt — whether  it  had    In^en  incurred  as  rent  in  kind,  or  as 

the  price  of  produce  purchased — he  acts,  although  unrighteously,  yet 

strictly  within  his  rights.     Thus,  neither  the  steward  nor  the  debtors 

could  be  charged  with  criminality,  and  the  master  must  have  been 

struck  with  the  cleverness  of  a  man  who- had  thus  secured  a  future 

provision  by  making  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  so  doing 

(ere  his  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  failed). 

•  A  somewhat  similar  parable  occurs  in  turne<l,  flattering  repUes  to  the  inquinea 

Vayyik.  R.  T)  (towards  the  close)  about  a  a^out  the  cattle  and  the   crops,  he    so 

*  prudent  *  farmer.  When  matters  go  conciliates  favour,  that  when  the  landlord 
badly  with  his  farm,  he  dresses  himself  finally  inquires  what  he  wished,  and  ho 
in  his  b<'st,  puts  on  a  chetTful  mien,  and  requests  a  l)an,  he  receives  double  the 
no  appears  before  his  landlord.    By  well  sum  he  had  asked. 
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BOOK  A  few  archaeological  notices  may  help  the  interpretation  of  details, 

rv        From  the  context  it  seems  more  likely,  that  the  *  bonds/  or  rather 
'  *  writings/  of  these  debtors  were  written  acknowledgments  of  debt, 

than,  as  some  have  supposed  that  they  were,  leases  of  farms.  The 
debts  over  which  the  steward  variously  disposed,  according  as  he 
wished  to  gain  more  or  less  favour,  were  considerable.  In  the  first 
case  they  are  stated  as  '  a  hundred  Bath  of  oil,'  in  the  second  as  *  a 
hundred  Cor  of  wheat.*  In  regard  to  these  quantities  we  have  the 
preliminary  difficulty,  that  three  kinds  of  measurement  were  in  use 
in  Palestine — that  of  the  ^  Wilderness,'  or,  the  original  Mosaic ;  that 
of  ^  Jerusalem,'  which  was  more  than  a  fifth  larger ;  and  that  of  Sep- 
phoris,  probably  the  common  Galilean  measurement,  which,  in  tarn, 
was  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  the  Jerusalem  measure.'  To  be 
more  precise,  one  Galilean  was  equal  to  ^  *  Wilderness '  measnres. 
Assuming  the  measurement  to  have  been  the  Galilean,  one  Baih  * 
would  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  Metretes,  or,  about  39  litres.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  '  Wilderness  measurement '  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Roman  measures,  and,  in  that  case,  the  *  Bath '  woold 
be  the   same  as  the  Amphora,  or  amount   to  a   little  less  than  26 

•  Ant, Till. J.  litres,^    The  latter  is  the  measurement  adopted  by  Josephus.**     In 
4.4  *  the  Parable,   the  first  debtor  was  owing  100  of  these  *  Bath/  or, 

according  to  the  Galilean  measurement,  about  3,900  litres  of  oil.  As 
regards  the  value  of  a  Bath  of  oil,  little  information  can  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  Josepkus,  since  he  only  mentions  prices 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  either  in  particularly  plentiful 
».TewUh        years,**  or  else  at  a   time   of  war   and   siege.''     In  the  former,   an 

•  iTfe,  it       Amphora,  or  2G  litn»s,  of  oil  sterns  to  have  fetched  about  9rf. ;  but  it 

must  be  added,  that,  even  in  such  a  year,  this  represents  a  rare  stroke 
of  business,  since  the  oil  wivs  immediately  aft^^rwards  re-sold  for 
eight  times  the  amount,  and  this  Ss.  for  half  an  Amphora  of  about 

'  Sep  Iln^fvld,  HaiKU»l>«^rcKh.  pp.  183-  sccondth  of  a  loj?  is  reckoned  equal  to  a 

185.     I  bav«  procet»<it'<i  on  liis  (loinputa-  l;ir>,^e  (Uble).  one  sixty-fourth  to  a  small 

lion.     I  am  b(mn<l  to  a»M,  that  thrn*  are  (<It'ss<'rt),  siKM>n. 

few  Mubjfct.M  on  which  the  •.tatointnt.-*  of  •  Thi.s  difference  l>etween  the  •  Wildcr- 

writerK  are  more  inconsi.steiit  or  confused.  nes«,'  or   '  Mosjiic.'  and   the  *QaUlean* 

The    Matt'ment.M    madt-    in    tin-    tfxt   are  nica.sure  remove.**  the  difficulty  (rained  by 

derived  fn)in  Jftrt*h  .»4ourees.  T/nnitm)    alK)nt    the    capacity    of    the 

«  The  writer  in  Smith't  lUhl.  Diet.,  vol.  •  b^lz♦■n^en•in  Solomon  8 Templed  Kinn 

iii.  p.  1710  A,  is  mi>taken  in  ^ayin^'  that  vii.  i>3,  2ri).     The  /iatk  should  be  calco- 

•the  Jiuth  i.s  the  larK'<"<t  <»f  Iii|ui<l  m^a-  latcMl.    not    acconlinj?    to    the    Galilean 

hures.'     According?  to  Kzt-k    .xlv.   II,  the  (  --    Metritoj*  =  about  thirty-iiiDe  litreaX 

(%>mrrnv  T/*;*  =  ten  bath  or  tphah,  was  but  acconiinjf  to  the  '  Wilderness '  mea- 

c<|ually  applie<l  t<>  litjuid  ami  dry  mea-  ^ure    (  _  ampliora  «  about    tweotj-six 

vun»s.      The     Il;ith    (om-trnth     of    the  litn-s). 

(liMiiuT  or  <'«•!)     thuM-  •.i;d»;  thr  si-ah  r.  «  Tin*  rea<1in;;  in  Ant.  xv.  9.  2:  'Tbe 

iw.i  bin;  the  bin  ^twehe  loj^ ,  the  lo-   .  Attic   M«Mlinini,'  \»  evidently  a  oopjiat's 

HiMijo  of  six  ejigj«.     Further,  one  tliirty-  error  for  •  Motretai.* 
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18  litrefl — ^wonld  probably  represent  an  exceptionally  high  war-price.     OHAP. 
The  fair  price  for  it  wonld  probably  have  been  9(2.     For  the  Mishnah      XVili 
infonns  ns,  that  the  ordinary  *  earthenware  casks '  (the  Oerabh)  held         ^"^ 
each  2  Seah,  or  48  Log,  or  abont  26  litres.*    Again,  according  to  a  •  Twain,  x. 
notice  in  the  Talmud,**  100  such  *  casks/  or,  200  Seah,  were  sold  for  ^jer.  b«u 
10  (presumably  gold)  dinars,  or  250  silver  dinars,  equal  to  about  fi'^'*''*' 
7L  10«.  of  our  money.     And  as  the  Bath  (=3  Seah)  held  a  third  more 
than  one  of  those  ^  casks,'  or  Oerabhiuy  the  value  of  the  100  Bath  of 
oil  would  probably  amount  to  about  lOZ.  of  our  money,  and  the 
remission  of  the  steward,  of  course,  to  51, 

The  second  debtor  owed  *a  hundred  Cor  of  wheat' — that  is,  in 
dry  measure,  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  oil  of  the  first  debtor, 
since  the  Cm-  was  ten  EphaJi  or  BaHiy  the  Ephah  three  Seah^  the 
Seali  six  QMi^  and  the  Qahh  four  Log.     This  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
since  the  dry  and  the  fluid  measures  were  precisely  the  same ;  and 
here,  also,  their  threefold  computation  (the  *  Wilderness,*  the  '  Jeru- 
lialem,'  and  the  '  Galilean ')  obtained.     As  regards  the  value  of  wheat, 
we  learn  ^  that,  on  an  average,  four  Seah  of  seed  were  expected  to  •fromBia» 
produce  one  Cor — that  is,  seven  and  a  half  times  their  amount;  and  about um. 
that  a  field  1,500  cubits  long  and  50  wide  was  expected  to  grow  a 
Cor.     The  average  price  of  a  Cor  of  wheat,  bought  uncui^  amounted 
to  about  25  dinars,  or  15^.     Striking  an  average  between  the  lowest 
prices  mentioned  ^  and  the  highest,*  we  infer  that  the  price  of  3  Seah  <  p«ih  tiii. 
or  an  Ephah  would  be  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-crown,  and  accord-  Tiii.f; 
ingly  of  a  Cor  (or  10  Ephah)  from  20  to  25  shillings  (probably  this  is  •Bab^a 
rather  more  than  it  would  cost).     On  this  computation  the  hundred  '^  • 
Cor  would  represent  a  debt  of  from  100/.  to  125/.,  and  the  remission 
of  the  steward  (of  20  Cor),  a  sum  of  from  20/.  to  25/.     Comparatively 
small  as  these  sums  may  seem,  they  are  in  reality  large,  remembering 
the  value  of  money  in  Palestine,  which,  on  a  low  computation,  would 
be  five  times  as  grent  as  in  our  own  country.'     These  two  debtors  are 
only  mentioned  as  instances,  and  so  the  unjust  steward  would  easily 
secure   for  himself  friends  by  the  *  Jfamon  of  unriii:hteousne8s,'  the 
term  Afawion,*  we  may  note,  being  derived  from  the  Syriac  and  Rab- 
binic word  of  the  same  kind  (po^^  ^^om  ]^tD-*3D  ?  njD,  to  apportion).* 

Another  point  on  which  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  habits 
of  those  times  throws  light  is,  how  the  debtors  could  so  easily  alter 
the  sum  mentioned  in  their  respective  bonds.     For,  the  text  implies 

'  This  will  appear  from  the  cost  of  derivntion  of    T^garde    (ap.    Ka^ZBck, 

living,  labour,  &:c.  p.    17H)   seems  very   difficult.     Buxtnrf 

*  The  word  should  be  written  with  one  (s.  t.)  largely,  bot  not  Tery  Mtisfactorilj, 
m.    See  Grimm  s.  v.  discusses  its  etymology.    The  view  lA 

*  Grimm  (after  DruH^s)   derives   it  the  text  has  the  sanction  of  X^ry. 
from  }DKi  bat  this  is  most  unlikely.  The 
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that  this,  and  not  the  writing  of  a  new  bond,  is  intended ;  since  in 
that  case  the  old  one  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  not  given  back 
for  alteration.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  liniit«y 
to  enter  fully  on  the  interesting  subject  of  writing,  writing-materials, 
and  written  documents  among  the  ancient  Jews.*  Suffice  it  to  give 
here  the  briefest  notices. 

The  materials  on  which  the  Jews  wrote  were  of  the  most  divers 
kind :  leaves,  as  of  olives,  palms,  the  carob,  &c. ;  the  rind  of  the 
pomegranate,  the  shell  of  walnuts,  &c. ;  the  prepared  skins  of  ani- 
mals (leather  and  parchment) ;  and  the  product  of  the  papyrus,  used 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  manofacture 
of  paper,  and  known  in  Talmudic  writings  by  the  same  name,  as 
Papir"  or  Apipeir^  but  more  frequently  by  that  o{  Nayyar — probably 
from  the  stripes  (Nirin)  of  the  plant  of  which  it  was  made.*  But 
what  interests  us  more,  as  we  remember  the  *  tablet '  (irivatclSMp) 
on  which  Zacharias  wrot-e  the  name  of  the  future  Baptist,*^  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  bears  not  only  the  same  name,  Pinaqes  or  Pinqesa^ 
but  that  it  seems  to  have  been  of  such  common  use  in  Palestine.*  It 
consisted  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  (the  Lunch)  fastened  or  strung 
tog(*ther.  The  Mishnah  ^  enumerates  three  kinds  of  them :  those 
where  the  wood  was  covered  with  papyrus,^  those  where  it  was 
coven^l  with  wax,  and  those  where  the  wood  was  left  plain  to  be 
written  on  with  ink.  The  latter  was  of  different  kinds.  Black  ink 
was  prepared  of  soot  (the  Deyo),  or  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances.^ 
(rum  Arabic  and  Egyptian  (Qinnos  and  Qnma)  and  vitriol  (Qcr?t- 
tpnithos)  seem  also  to  have  been  used®  in  writing.  It  is  curious 
to  read  of  writing  in  colours  and  with  red  ink  or  Siqray^  and  even  of 
a  kind  of  spnpathetic  ink,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  ash,  and  brought 
out  by  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and  gum.*  We  also  read  of  a  gold-ink,  as 
that  in  which  the  copy  of  the  Law  was  written  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  tlie  High-Priest  had  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for 
tht'  purpose  of  IxMng  translated  into  Greek  by  the  LXX.**     But  the 


'  I  niiHt  luTo  n'for  tenorally  to  the 
iiionn;:nii<li  «>f  /^»w((ira|»liisclio  Uttjuis.  u. 
Ki/«'iu'n.,li  Nols.).  Its  statements n'<|uirc, 
liowi'vrr,  «M"(a*<ionnlly  to  )k.»  rtt'titio<l.  Soc 
jil>«»  ilrrifiUI,  Handc'lsp'sch.  pp.  113  iVc, 
and  Noto  17. 

«  /v'^r.  u.  s.  vol.  i.  pp.  1»7,  08.  It  is 
('urioii>  to  Irani  that  in  th  .m*  days  al.M) 
wast<*  pa|xT  wi'ijt  to  th«»  frrooor.  (BaUa 
M.  ort  /;.) 

■  From  oarluT  tinu'sromus  to  us  notice 
of  the  Uillayon  (Is.  viii.  l)-a  smooth 


tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone — and  of 
the  Chut,  or  stylus  (Is.  viii.  1),  and  the 
A7,  which  means  probably  not  only  a 
»tl/hi*  but  also  a  ca'amus  (Ps.  xlv.  2  ;  Jt*r. 
viii.  8). 

*  So  Stu'h*,  Beitr.  z.  Sprach  u.  Alterth. 
Forseh.  vol.  i.  p.  16."»;  but  Low  (u.  s.) 
seems  of  ditTen?nt  opinion. 

*  Tin?  Dt'ifo  .seems  to  have  been  •  dir 
substance  which  was  made  into  blMC 
ink.  Ink  from  gall-nut^  appears  to  h% 
of  later  invention. 
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Talraud  prohibits  copies  of  the  Law  in  gold  letters/  or  more  probably     CHAP, 
such  in  which  the  Divine  Name  was  written  in  gold  letters.**    In      XVIII 
writing,  a  pen,  Qolemos,  made  of  reed  (Qaneh^)  was  nsed,  and  the  HZ^T 
reference  in  an  Apostolic  Epistle^  to  writing  *  with  ink  and  pen  *  (Bia  ^  Ji,  ^g 
fiiXavos  fcal  KaXdfiov)  finds  even  its  verbal  counterpart  in  the  Mid-  ksh^bb-vm 
rash,  which  speaks  of  Milanin  and  Qolemin  (ink  and  pens).     Indeed,  *,  j^,^^., 
the  public  *  writer  ' — a  trade  very  common  in  the  East  ■ — went  about 
with  a  Qolemos,  or  reed-pen,  behind  his  ear,  as  badge  of  his  em- 
ployment.***    With  the   reed-pen  we   ought   to  mention  its  neces-  •«8h«bb.Ls 
sarj'   accompaniments:  the   penknife,*  the  inkstand    (which,    when  .xiwiMiy 
double,  for  black  and  red  ink,  was  sometimes  made  of  earthenware,  ^j^^^ 
Qalamarim^),  and   the   ruler* — it   being  regarded   by  the   stricter  IJJShiSe 
set  as  unlawful  to  write  any  words  of  Holy  Writ  on  any  unlined  JSiSa^ar. 
material,  no  doubt  to  ensure  correct  writing  and  reading.**  *  jSliC* 

In  all  this  we  have  not  referred  to  the  practice  of  writing  on  r^eiVr 
leather  specially  prepared  with  salt  and  flour,*  nor  to  the  Qelaphj  or  «Kei.xii.8 
parchment  in  the  stricter  sense.**     For  we  are  here  chiefly  interested  *  ^*«-  *•  * 
in  the  common  mode  of  writing,  that  on  the  Pinaqes,  or  *  tablet,'  i9«**    ** 
and   especially  on  that  covered  with  wax.     Indeed,  a  little  vessel  ^^J)^**" 
holding  wax  was  generally  attached  to  it  {Pinaqes  sheyesh  ho  heih 
Qlhhiil  nhaavah  ").     On  such  a  tablet  they  wrote,  of  course,  not  with  -xei.jtva 
a  ret^d-pen,  but  with  a  sfijlus,  generally  of  iron.     This  instrument 
consisted  of  two  parts,  which  might  be  detached  from  each  other : 

'  But   t))c    learned    lUlandut  asserts  Thus,  in  the  Psalms  he  wrote  UaUeluyak 

that  there  were  in  his  country  such  texts  in  one  word,  as  if  it  had  been  an  interjec- 

written  in  pold  letters,  and   that  hence  tion,  and  not  in  the  orthodox  way,  as  two 

the  Talniudic  prohibition  could  have  only  words:  Hallelu  Yah  (Jer.  Meg.  12a).   His 

applie<l  to  the  copies  used  in  the  Syna-  codices  seem  also  to  have  had  marginal 

gogties  {Harercamp's  ed.  of  Jo$ephu$^  vol.  not^s.     Thus,  on  the  words  'very  good  * 

i.  p.  6J»3,  Note  r).  (HKO  310).  Gen.  i.  31.  he  noted  •  death  is 

»  Not  to  make  a  distinction  between  good'(niD  311D),  a  sort  of  word-play,  to 

any  portions  of  Script nre,  and  also  from  support  his  view,  that  death  was  origin- 

the  curious  Kabbalistic  idea  that  some-  ally  of  God  and  created  by  Him — a  natural 

how  every  word  in  the  Hible  contained  necesj^ity  rather  than  a  punishment  (BtT. 

the  Divine  Name.  R.  !»)•  Similarly,  on  Gen.  iii.  21,  he  altered 

'  We  read  of  one,  Ben  Qamtsar,  who  in  the  margin  the  ny,  *  skin,'  of  the  text 

wrote    four   letters    (the  Tetragram)  at  into  ■Jij<,    Might,'   thus  rendering  *gar- 

once,  holding  four  reeds  (f^^wi>#»n)at  ments   of   light'   (u.  s.  20).     Again,   in 

the  same  time  between  his  four  fingers  Gen.  xhi.  23,  he  left  out  the  s  from  *33), 

(Voma  3ft  h).     The   great   K.    Meir  was  rendering  it  'And  tlie  ton  of   Dan   was 

ei'lebratod  as  a  copyist,  s|>ecially  of  the  Chushim'(u.  s.  94).    Similarly,  he  altered 

hible,  at  which  work  he  is  said  to  have  the  words.  Is.  xxi.  11,  HDII  KCTDt  *the 

made  about  8jr.  weekly,  of  which,  it    is  burden  of />i/fNtf  A '  into /?oii»<i,  ^^^  (Jer. 

htated,  he    spent  a  third    on   his  living,  Taan.  p.  r>4  a,  line  10  from  top), 
a   third   on   his    dress,  and   a   third   on  *  Similarly,   the    carpenter   carried   a 

charity  to  Kabhis  (Midr.  on  Eccles  ii.  18,  small  wooden  rule  behind  his  ear. 
e<l.  Warsh.  p.  83  A,  last  two  lines).     The  *  Letters,  other  documents,  or  bales  of 

r«Mi:<  OS  of  K.  Meir  seem  to  have  embodied  merchandise,  were  sealed  with  a  kind  of 

some   variations  of    the    common  text.  red  clay. 
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the  hard  pointed  *  writer'  (Kofliehli)^  and  the  'blotter'  (Mochefj}^ 
which  was  Hat  and  thick  for  smoothing  out  letters  and  words  which 
had  been  written  or  rather  graven  in  the  wax.*  There  can  be  no 
question  that  acknowledgments  of  debt,  and  other  transactions,  were 
ordinarily  written  down  on  such  wax-covered  tablets ;  for  not  only  is 
direct  reference  made  te  it,**  but  there  are  special  provisions  in  re- 
gard te  documents  where  there  are  such  erasures,  or  rather  efface- 
ments:  such  as,  that  they  require  te  be  noted  in  the  document,* 
under  what  conditions  and  how  the  witnesses  are  in  such  cases  to 
affix  their  signatures,**  just  as  there  are  particular  injunctions  how 
witnesses  who  could  not  write  are  te  affix  their  mark. 

But  although  we  have  thus  ascertained  that  *  the  bonds '  in  the 
Parable  must  have  been  written  on  wax— or  else,  possibly,  on  parch- 
ment— where  the  Mocheq,  or  blotter,  could  easily  efface  the  numbers, 
we  have  also  evidence  that  they  were  not,  as  so  often,  written  on 

*  tablets '    (the   Pinaqes),      For,   the  Greek   term,    by   which   these 

*  bonds '  or  *  writings  '  are  designated  in  the  Parable  {ypafifuira  •),  ia 
the  same  as  is  sometimes  used  in  Rabbinic  writings  (GeramnuUian) 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  debt;'*  the  Hebraised  Greek  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  more  commonly  used  (Syriac)  term  Shitre  (Sh€iur)^ 
which  also  primarily  denotes  *  writings,'  and  is  used  specifically  for 
such  acknowledgments.'*  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds.  The  mo->b 
formal  Sheiar  was  not  signed  by  the  debter  at  all,  but  only  by  the 
witnesses,  who  were  to  write  their  names  (or  marks)  immediately 
(not  more  than  two  lines)  below  the  text  of  the  document,  te  prevent 
fraud.  Otherwise,  the  document  would  not  possess  legal  validity. 
Generally,  it  was  further  attested  by  the  Sanhedrin*  of  three,  who 
signed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  even  one  line  vacant.*  Such 
a  document  contained  the  names  of  creditor  and  debter,  the  amount 
owing,  and  the  date,  together  with  a  clause  attaching  the  property 
of  the  debtor.     In  fact,  it  was  a  kind  of  mortgage ;  all  sale  of  pro- 


'  The  de.'«igTuition»  for  the  general 
formulary  {Tophon^  or  TijfJufi  (Gilt.  iii. 
2),  =  typos),  and  for  the  special  clausen 
{J'vrf/fh  =  Tropes)  were  of  Greek  dori- 
vutinn  Fur  tlic  full  draft  of  the  various 
le^al  di)cumcntii  we  refer  the  reader  to 
NoU^  ix.  at  llie  end  of  yammtcr't  edition 
of  Ilal»a  Mots,  pp  144-148.  How  many 
documents  of  this  kind  Jewish  legalism 
must  liave  InventtKl,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that  Ilvrzfeld  (u.  8. 
p.  314)  enumerates  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
eight  ditTerent  kinds  of  them  !  It  ap^tear^ 
tlukt  there  were  certain  forms  of  these 


and  similar  documents,  prepared  with 
spaces  left  blank  to  be  filled  in  (Oitt.  ^SL 
2). 

'  The  more  full  designatioo  WBShetitr 
Otohh,  a  wiiling  of  debt  (Data  M.  i.  6), 
or  Shtiar  j\Itlra/i  (Gitt.  iiL  2\  a  writing 
of  lo.in. 

*  The  attestation  of  the  court  wae 
calle<l  Qiyum  Bctk  Din,  'the  esUblish- 
u)ent  of  the  court/  Ashra,  or  Askmrtm^ 
strengthening,  or  Il^mjfhtq  (l)aba  Mei» 
7  b)y  literally,  the  prodactioik«  Tis.  btfoiv 
cbe  court. 
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perty  being,  as  with  us,  subject  to  such  a  mortgage,*  which  bore  the     CHAP, 
name  Acharayuth  (probably,  *  guarantee '  *).      When  the  debt  was      XVIH 
paid,  the  legal  obligation  was  simply  returned  to  the  debtor ;  if  paid  .b^,^b^ 
in  part,  either  a  new  bond  was  written,  or  a  receipt  given,  which  was  ^ 
called  Shobhei  ^  or  TehharUy  because  it  *  broke  '  the  debt.  *  B«bb«  m. 

But  in  mftny  respects  different  were  those  bonds  which  were 
acknowledgments  of  debt  for  purchases  made,  such  as  we  suppose 
those  to  have  been  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Parable.  In  such 
cases  it  was  not  uncommon  to  dispense  altogether  with  witnesses,  and 
the  document  was  signed  by  the  debtor  himsc^lf.  In  bonds  of  this 
kind,  the  creditoi  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  mortgage  in  case  of  sale. 
We  have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  Parable  refers  to  such  docu- 
ments, and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
not  only  bear  a  different  name  from  the  more  formal  bonds  (the  Shitre)^ 
but  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  term 
(n*  3nD,  ^  a  *  writing  of  hand,'  *  note  of  hand '  ^).  For  completeness'  JB«bh»B.x. 
sake  we  add,  in  regard  to  the  farming  of  land,  that  two  kinds  of 
leases  were  in  use.  Under  the  first,  called  Shetar  Arisuth^  the  lessee 
(Ari8=zovp09^)  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  He  might 
be  a  lessee  for  life,  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  even  a 
hereditary  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  or  he  might  sub-let  it  to  another 
person.**  Under  the  second  kind  of  lease,  the  fanner — or  Meqahbel  J-^*****^ 
— entered  into  a  contract  for  payment  either  in  kind,  when  he  under- 
took to  pay  a  stipulated  and  unvarying  amount  of  produce,  in  which 
case  he  was  called  a  Chokher  {Chakhurov  Chakhira  *),  or  else  a  certain 
annual  rental  in  money,  when  he  was  called  a  Soklier,^ 

2.  From  this  somewhat  lengthened  digression,  we  return  to  notice 
the  moral  of  the  Parable.®  It  is  put  in  these  words  :  *  Make  to  your-  '^J^^ 
selves  friends  out  of  [by  means  of]  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness, 
that,  when  it  shall  fail,®  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  taber- 
nacles.' From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  the  meaning  of  these 
words  ofiers  little  serious  difliculty .    We  must  again  recall  the  circum- 

*  For  tlie  derivation  and  legal  bearing      the  Choliher  is  j^tAted  in  Jer  Bikkur.  64  h. 
of  the  term,  see  /.oir,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  *  The  difference  between  the  Chokher 

»  Although  it  i«  certain  that  letters  of  and  the  Stk/ier  i»  expressed  in  Tos.  Demai 

credit  were  used  by  the  Jew8  of  old,  there  vi.  2.     Vgolini  (Thcs.  vol.  ix.  pp.  cxix., 

is   sufficient   reason    for    believing  that  cxx.)  not   only   renders   but  copies  this 

*  bills  *  were  first  intro<luce<l   into  com-  passage    wn)ngly.      A    more    composite 

merce  by  the  Italians,  and  not  by  Jews.  bargain    of    letting    land   and    lending 

*  But  ^«i*iMJ»(in  Surenhnnut*  Mishna,  money  for  its  better  cultivation  is  men- 
vol.  i.  pp.  6«.  57)  gives  a  different  deri-  tiom^  in  B.  Mez.  69  b. 

ration    and    interpretation,    which    the  •  This,  and  not  *  they  shall  fail,' is  the 

learned  n*ader  may  consult  for  himself.         correct  reading. 

*  TIjc  dlfTerenc*?  between  the  Arit  and 
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stance,  that  they  were  primarily  addressed  to  converted  pablicans 
and  sinners,  to  whom  the  expression  *  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  ' — 
of  which  there  are  close  analogies,  and  even  an  exact  transcript '  in 
the  Targum — would  have  an  obvious  meaning.  Among  us,  also, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  may  feel  its  aptness  as  they  look  b»ck  on  the 
past,  while  to  all  it  carries  a  much  needed  warning.  Again,  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article  leaves  no  doubt,  that  *  the  everlasting 
tabernacles '  mean  the  well-known  heavenly  home ;  in  which  sense 
the  term  '  tabernacle '  is,  indeed,  already  used  in  the  Old  Testament.*  * 
But  as  a  whole  we  regard  it  (as  pre\4ously  hinted)  as  an  adaptation 
to  the  l^arable  of  the  well-known  Rabbinic  saying,  that  there  were 
certain  graces  of  which  a  man  enjoyed  the  benefit  here,  while  the 
capital,  so  to  speak,  remained  for  the  next  world.  Ajid  if  a  more 
literal  interpretation  were  demanded,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  duty 
incumbent  on  those  converted  publicans,  nay,  in  a  sense,  on  us  all,  to 
seek  to  make  for  ourselves  of  the  Mamon — be  it  of  money,  of  know- 
ledge, of  strength,  or  opportunities,  which  to  many  has,  and  to  all 
may  so  easily,  become  that  '  of  unrighteousness ' — such  lasting  and 
spiritual  application  :  gain  such  friends  by  means  of  it,  that,  *  when 
it  fails,'  as  fail  it  must  when  we  die,  all  may  not  be  lost,  but  rather 
meet  us  in  heaven.  Thus  would  each  deed  done  for  God  with  this 
Mamon  l>ecome  a  friend  to  greet  us  as  we  enter  the  eternal  world. 

8.  The  suitableness  both  of  the  Parable  and  of  its  application  to 
the  auilit^nce  of  Christ  appears  from  its  similarity  to  what  occurs  in 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  the  reasoning  that  the  Law  could  not  have 
btvn  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  since  they  had  not  observed 
the  stnen  Noachic  commandments  (which  Rabbinism  supposes  to 
have  lx»t»n  given  to  the  Gentiles),  is  illustrated  by  a  Parable  in  which 
a  king  is  represented  as  having  employed  two  administrators  (^/n- 
terophiH)  ;  one  over  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  over  the  straw. 
The  latter  rendered  himself  sus]>ecteil,  and — continues  the  Parable 
— when  he  complaineil  that  he  had  not  been  set  over  the  gold  and 
silver,  they  said  unto  him  :  Thou  fcx>l,  if  thou  hast  rendered  thyself 
susjHVted  in  n'gJinl  to  the  stnnv.  shall  they  commit  to  thee  the  trea- 
snn*  of  or^^hl  and  silver?**  And  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the  very 
V  »nls  of  Christ  :  *  He  that  is  faithful'  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faith- 
IV.I  also  in  much,'  in  this  of  the  ilidrash  :  '  The  Holy  One,  Uessed  be 
His  Name,  d^^K^s  not  give  gn^at  things  to  a  man  until  he  has  been 
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tried  in  a  small  matter  ; '  which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Moses     CHAP, 
and  of  David,  who  were  both  called  to  rule  from  the  faithful  guiding     XVIII 

Considering  that  the  Jewish  mind  would  be  familiar  with  such  •*.  Wawh. 
modes  of  illustration,  there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  of  ^^"*® 
the  words  of  Christ.  These  converted  publicans  might  think — and 
so  may  some  of  us — that  theirs  was  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  service, 
one  of  little  importance ;  or  else,  like  the  Pharisees,  and  like  so 
many  others  among  us,  that  faithful  administration  of  the  things  of 
this  world  Q  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness ')  had  no  bearing  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  riches  in  the  next  world.  In  answer  to  the 
first  difficulty,  Christ  points  out  that  the  principle  of  service  is  the 
same,  whether  applied  to  much  or  to  little  ;  that  the  one  was,  indeed, 
meet  preparation  for,  and,  in  truth,  the  test  of  the  other.**  *  He  *^}^^^ 
that  is  faithful ' — or,  to  paraphrase  the  word  {iriaros)^  he  that  has 
proved  himself,  is  accredited  (answering  to  p^o) — *in  the  least, 
is  also  faithful  [accredited]  in  much  ;  and  who  in  the  least  is  un- 
just is  also  in  much  unjust.'  Therefore,  if  a  man  failed  in  faithful 
service  of  God  in  his  worldly  matters — in  the  language  of  the 
Parable,  if  he  wei-e  not  faithful  in  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness — 
could  he  look  for  the  true  Mamon,  or  riches  of  the  world  to  come  ? 
Would  not  his  unfaithfulness  in  the  lower  stewardship  imply  unfit- 
ness for  the  higher  ?  And — still  in  the  language  of  the  Parable — 
if  they  had  not  provt^d  faithful  in  mere  stewardship,  *  in  that  which 
was  another's,'  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  exalted  from 
stewardship  to  proprietorship  ?  And  the  ultimate  application  of  all 
was  this,  that  dividedness  was  impossible  in  the  service  of  God.*  •T«r.  is 
It  is  impossible  for  the  disciple  to  make  separation  between  spiritual 
matters  and  worldly,  and  to  attempt  serving  God  in  the  one  and 
Mamon  in  the  other.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  distinction  to  the 
disciple,  and  our  common  usage  of  the  words  secular  and  spiritual 
is  derived  from  a  terrible  misunderstanding  and  mistake.  To  the 
secular,  nothing  is  spiritual ;  and  to  the  spiritual,  nothing  is 
secular:  No  servant  can  serve  two  Masters;  ye  cannot  ser>'e  God 
and  Mamon. 

II.  The  Parable  of  Dices  and  Lazarus.^ — Although  primarily  'stLniw 
8|)oken  to  the  lMiaristy»s,  and  not  to  the  disciples,  yet,  as  will  pre- 
sently ap])ear,  it  was  spoken  for  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Christ 
had  touched  more  than  one  sore  spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  Phari- 
sees. This  consecnition  of  all  to  God  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
high  spiritual  service,  and  then  of  higher  spiritual  standing— -as  it 
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BOOK      were  *  ownership ' — such  as  they  claimed,  was  a  very  hard  saying. 
IV        It  t/Oiiched  their  covetousness.     They  would  have  been  quite  ready 

'  '  to  h(»ar,  nay,  thoy  Ixjlieved  that  the  '  true '  treasure  had  been  com- 
mittt'd  to  their  trust.  But  that  its  condition  was,  that  they  should 
prove  themselves  God-devoted  in  '  the  unrighteous  Mamon,*  faithful 
in  the  employment  of  it  in  that  for  which  it  was  entrusted  to  their 
stewardship,  this  was  not  to  Ix^;  borne.  Nor  yet,  that  such  prospects 
should  b(3  held  out  to  publicans  and  sinners,  while  they  were  with- 
held from  those  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
iVophets.  Hut  were  they  faithful  to  the  Law  ?  And  as  to  their 
claim  of  being  the  *  owners,'  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Owner  and  of 
his  lK»aring  would  exhibit  how  unfaithful  they  were  in  *  much '  as 
well  as  in  *  little,*  in  what  they  claimed  as  owners  as  well  as  in 
their  stewardship — and  this,  on  their  own  showing  of  their  relations 
to  ])ul)licans  and  sinners :  the  Lazarus  who  lay  at  their  doors. 

Thus  viewed,  the  verses  which  introduce  the  second  ParaUe 
(tliat  of  Divrti  ami  Lazanis)  will  appear,  not  '  detached  sayings/  as 
some  commentators  would  have  us  believe,  but  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Panible  to  which  they  form  the  Preface.  Only,  here 
es]x»cially,  must  wo  remember,  that  we  have  only  Notes  of  Christ's 
Discourse,  made  years  before  by  one  who  had  heard  it,  and  contain- 
iuir  the  Iwirest  outlint* — as  it  were,  the  stepping-stones— of  the  argu- 
ment as  it  pnK'(vded.  liCt  us  try  to  follow  it.  Ajb  the  Pharisees 
lieanl  what  Christ  wiid,  their  covetousness  was  touched.  It  is  said, 
monnner,  that  they  derided   Him — literally,  *  turned  up  their  noses 

•  8*.i.uk.«  ,4t  Him.**  The  mivkin^  gestures,  with  which  they  pointed  to  BSs 
publiean-iUseiples,  woulil  l)0  accompanied  by  mocking  words  in 
whioh  th»\v  would  extol  and  favourably  compare  their  own  claims 
and  stntuliuij:  with  Miat  o\^  thosi^  new  disciples  <rf  ChrLst.  Not 
only  to  n^fute  but  to  ei>nfute,  to  convict,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
vimv  them,  wjvs  the  objtvt  lU'  (^hrist's  Discourse  and  ParaUe.  One 
by  one  their  ]>leiis  wen*  taken  up  and  shown  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
They  wen*  pers\M\s  w  ho  by  outwanl  riijrhtt\nisness  and  pretences  sought 
to  apjv^ar  just  U^ton*  men,  but  (mvI  knew  their  hearts  :  and  that  which 
wjiN  e\;ilted  amojiiT  ttuMi,  their  Ph;ins;iio  standiuiT  and  standing  aloof, 
was  aKMiui\ation  U'tor\»  Him.**  These  two  |>Mnt<  form  the  main 
sul»i«vt  ot'the  Panible.  Its  f:r<i  objtvt  was  to  show  the  great  difler- 
e!uv  U  tw^vn  the  *  Uton*  tn»»M  *  a!ul  the  '  U*fort*  Gixl:'  between  Dives 
MS  he  apjvars  !v>  men  in  this  \>orld,  and  as  he  is  IvforeGodand  will  be 
i:i  the  next  wv^rUl  Av^iin,  the  .<:\\**ui  main  objeot  of  the  Parable  was 
to  lUustmte  that   their  Pharisaio  »taiidink;  and  standing  akx>f — the 
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bearing  of  Dives  in  reference  to  a  Lazaras — which  was  the  glory  of     CHAP. 
Pharisaism  before  men,  was  an   abomination   before  God.      Yet  a     XVIII 
third  object  of  the  Parable  was  in  reference  to  their  covetousnesa, 
the  selfish  use  which  they  made  of  their  possessions — their  Mamon. 
But  a  selfish  was  an  unrighteous  use ;  and,  as  such,  would  meet  with 
sorer  retribution  than  in  the  case  of  an  unfaithful  steward. 

But  we  leave  for  the  present  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
Parable   to   return   to   the   introductory  words  of  Christ.     Having 
shown  that  the  claims  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  standing  aloof  from 
poor  sinners  were  an  abomination  before  God,  Christ  combats  these 
grounds  of  their  bearing,  that  they  were  the  custodians  and  ob- 
servers of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets,  while  those  poor  sinners 
had  no  claims  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Yes — but  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  had  their  terminus  ad  quern  in  John  the  Baptist,  who 
'  brought  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'     Since  then 
*  every  one'  had  to  enter  it  by  personal   resolution  and  *  force.' •  •comp.  st. 
Yes — it  was  true  that  the  Law  could  not  fail  in  one  tittle  of  it.**  and  oar 
But,  notoriously  and  in  ever}'day  life,  the  Pharisees,  who  thus  spoke  the  i«ssa^ 
of  the  Law  and  appealed  to  it,  were  the  constant  and  open  breakers  x^iViel^iz 
of  it.     Witness  here  their  teaching  and  practice  concerning  divorce, 
which  really  involved  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment. ^  •  ▼•r.  i8 

ITius,  when  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated,  we  have 
her©  only  the  *  heads,'  or  rather  the  '  stepping  stones,'  of  Christ's 
argument — from  notes  by  a  hearer  at  the  time,  which  were  after- 
wards given  to  St.  Luke — we  clearly  perceive,  how  closely  connected 
are  the  seemingly  disjointed  sentences  which  preface  the  Parable, 
and  how  aptly  they  introduce  it.  The  Parable  itself  is  strictly  of  the 
Pharisees  and  their  relation  to  the  *  publicans  and  sinners '  whom 
they  despised,  and  to  whose  stewardship  they  opposed  thoughts  of 
their  own  proprietorship.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  depth  the 
Parable  tells  in  two  directions  :  in  regard  to  their  selfish  use  of  the 
literal  riches — their  covetousness — and  in  regard  to  their  selfish 
use  of  the  figurative  riches :  their  Pharisaic  righteousness,  which 
left  poor  Lazarus  at  their  door  to  the  dogs  and  to  famine,  not  bestow- 
ing on  him  aught  from  their  supposed  rich  festive  banquets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  Parable  to  keep  in  mind,  that  its  Parabolic  details  must  not  be 
exploited,  nor  doctrines  of  any  kind  derived  from  them,  either  as 
to  the  character  of  the  other  world,  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
future  punishments,  or  the  possible  moral  improvement  of  those  in 
Qehinnom.     All  such  things  are  foreign  to  the  Parable^  which  ia 
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only  intended  as  a  type,  or  exemplification  and  illostrationy  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  taught.  And,  if  proof  were  required,  it  would  surely 
be  enough  to  remind  ourselves,  that  this  Parable  is  addressed  to 
the  Pharisees,  to  whom  Christ  would  scarcely  have  communicated 
details  about  the  other  world,  on  which  He  was  so  reticent  in  His 
teaching  to  the  disciples.  The  Parable  naturally  falls  into  three 
parts. 

1.  Dives  and  Lazarus  hefoi'e  and  after  death j^  or  the  contrast 
between  *  before  men '  and  *  before  God ; '  the  unrighteous  use  of 
riches — literal  and  figurative ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Pharisaic 
Dives  to  the  publican  Lazarus,  as  before  men  and  as  before  (xod: 
the  ^exalted  among  men'  an  ^abomination  before  God.'  And  the 
application  of  the  Parable  is  here  the  more  telling,  that  alms  were  so 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  the  typical  Pharisee 
is  thus  set  before  them  as,  on  their  own  showing,  the  typical 
sinner. 

The  Parable  opens  by  presenting  to  us  '  a  rich  man '  *  clothed  in 
purple  and  byssus,  joyously  faring  every  day  in  splendour.*  All  here 
is  in  character.  His  dress  is  described  as  the  finest  and  most  costly, 
for  byssus  and  purple  were  the  most  expensive  materials,  only  in- 
ferior to  silk,  which,  if  genuine  and  unmixed — for  at  least  three  kinds 
of  silk  are  mentioned  in  ancient  Jewish  writings — was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Both  byssus — of  which  it  is  not  yet  quite  certain, 
whetlier  it  was  of  hemp  or  cotton — and  purple  were  indeed  mann- 
factureil  in  Palestine,  but  the  best  byssus  (at  least  at  that  time^) 
came  from  Egypt  and  India.  The  white  garments  of  the  High- 
Prii  8t  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  made  of  it.**  To  pass  over 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  costliness,"  the  High-Priest's  dress  of 
IVlusian  linen  for  the  morning  ser>nce  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
was  siiid  to  have  cost  about  36Z. ;  that  of  Indian  linen  for  the  even- 
ing  of  the  same  day  about  24/.  Of  course,  this  stuff  would,  if  of 
himie-manufaoture,  whether  made  in  Galilee  or  in  Judaaa,'  be  much 
cheaper.  As  rt^garded  purple,  which  was  obtained  from  the  coasts  of 
Tv  re.*  wool  of  violet-purple  was  sold  about  that  period  by  weight  ' 
at  the  rate  of  about  3Z.  the  Roman  pound,  though  it  would,  of  coarae^ 
cousi»it»ral»ly  van**  in  price. 

Quite  in  acoonlance  with  this  luxuriousness — unfortunately  not 
onciMiniion  among  the  very  hiL--i>laced  Jews,  since  the  lUmad 
(thouijh,  no  doubt,  exagt'eratedly)  .^[vaks  of  the  dress  of  a  oormpt 

I  In  later  timet  Pale^tiniaji  by«as  teems  to  have  been  in  great  npola    Hm 
ftid^  lijuideL»^«ddL  p.  107. 
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High-Priest  as  having  cost  upwards  of  300/.* — was  the  feasting  every  CHAP, 
day,  the  description  of  which  conveys  the  impression  of  campanyy  XVni 
merriment,  and  splendour.  All  this  is,  of  course,  intended  to  set  ^^T  '  ^ 
forth  the  selfish  use  which  this  man  made  of  his  wealth,  and  to  "*•« 
point  the  contrast  of  his  bearing  towards  Lazarus.  Here  also  every 
detail  is  meant  to  mark  the  pitiableness  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  out 
before  Dives.  The  very  name — not  often  mentioned  in  any  other  real, 
and  never  in  any  other  Parabolic  story — tells  it :  LazaritSy  Laazar^ 
a  common  abbreviation  of  Elazar,  as  it  were,  '  God  help  hivi !  *  Then 
we  read  that  he  *  was  cast*  *  (i^e^Xrjro)  at  his  gateway,  as  if  to  mark  that 
the  bearers  were  glad  to  throw  down  their  unwelcome  burden.- '  Laid 
there,  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  Pharisee  as  he  went  out  or  came  in, 
or  sat  in  his  courtyard.  And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  was  covered 
with  a  loathsome  disease  ;  as  he  heard  him,  he  uttered  a  piteous 
request  to  be  filled  with  what  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  Yet 
nothing  was  done  to  help  his  bodily  miserj',  and,  as  the  word 
*  desiring  *  (kindv^v)  implies,  his  longing  for  the  '  crumbs  '  remained 
unsatisfied.  So  selfish  in  the  use  of  his  wealth  was  Dives,  so 
wretched  Lazarus  in  his  view  ;  so  self-satisfied  and  unpitying  was 
the  Pharisee,  so  miserable  in  his  sight  and  so  needy  the  publican 
and  sinner.  *  Yea,  even  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores ' — for  it 
is  not  to  Ix^  understood  as  an  alleviation,  but  as  an  aggravation  of 
his  ills,  that  he  was  left  to  the  dogs,  which  in  Scripture  are  always 
repri'sented  as  unclean  animals. 

So  it  was  before  men.  But  how  was  it  before  God  ?  There  the 
relation  was  reversed.  Tlie  beggar  died — no  more  of  him  here.  But 
the  Angels  'carried  him  away  into  Abraham's  bosom.'  Leaving 
aside  for  the  present  ^  tlu»  Jewish  teaching  concerning  the  *  aft^r 
death/  we  are  struck  with  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  figurative 
language  used  by  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  wild  and  sensuous 
fancies  of  later  Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  we  must  not  look  in  this  PanilK)lic  language  for  Christ  a 
teaching  about  the   *  after  death.'     On    the   other  hand,   while   He 

•  Tho  hotter  reading  of  ver.  20  is  that  his  name  would  have  heen  given  to  Di\cs», 

aclopted  in  the  Revi^t'd  Version  :  *  And  a  and  not  to  the  beggar.     But  besides,  can 

certain    U»u'Kar    named     I^ziiruM'— only  we  for  one  moment  believe  that  Christ 

that  we  shuiild  render  *  was  cji>t.'  would  in  such  manner  have  introduced 

'  I  cannot  airrtrc  with   Dean  Phnnpirt  tiie    name    of    I^ozarus  of    Bethany  into 

that  the  name   [-.iizjirus  had  heen  chosen  such   a   Parable,  he    being  alive   at  I  lie 

with  s|>ecial  reference,  and  as  a  warnin^r,  time  ?     Nothing,  surely,  could  be  furtlier 

to  ihe  brother  of  Martlui  and  Mary.     If  from  Uis  general  mode  of  teaching  than 

•Lazarus of  Bethany  was  thus  to  be  warne<l  tlu'  introcluction  of  such  personalities 

In  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  his  riches,  '  For  this  see  Book  V  ch.  vi 
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BOOK      would  say  nothing  that  was  essentially  divergent  fix>my  at  least,  the 
^        purest  views  entertained  on  the  subject  at  that  time — since  otherwise 
the  object  of  the  Parabolic  illustration  would  have  been  lost — ^yet, 
whatever  He  did  say  must,  when  stripped  of  its  Parabolic  details, 
be  consonant  with  fact.     Thus,  the  carrying  up  of  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  by  Angels  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  Jewish  teaching, 
though  stripped  of  all  legendary  details,  such  as  about  the  number  and 
•Kethnb.      the  greetings  of  the  Angels.*     But  it  is  also  fully  in  accordance  with 
BenSib.  R.    Christian  thought  of  the  ministry  of  Angels.     Again,  as  r^ards  the 
p.'4S6;*"  '  expression  'Abraham's  bosom,'  it  occurs,  although  not  firequently,  in 
g!u1?t.u    Jewish  writings.^  ^     On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  Abraham  as 
Idii^Hi^       our  father  is  so  frequent,  his  presence  and  merits  are  so  constantly 
Suiii?*^     invoked;  notably,  he  is  so  expressly  designated  as  he  who  receives 
•■nib.19*    (bapo)  the  penitent  into  Paradise,®  that  we  can  see  how  congmous 
especially  to  the  higher  Jewish  teaching,  which  dealt  not  in  coarsely 
sensuous  descriptions  of  Gan  Eden,  or  Paradise,  the  phrase  *  Abra- 
ham's bosom '  must  have  been.     Nor  surely  can  it  be  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  accord  with  Christian  thinking  of  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, that  likens  us  to  children  lying  lovingly  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham as  our  spiritual  father. 
•«8tLnke  2.  Dlves  and  Lazarus  after  death  ^:   The  *  great  contrast'  ftdlv 

realised,  and  how  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom. — Here  also  the  main 
interest  centres  in  Dives.  He  also  has  died  and  been  buried.  Thus 
ends  all  his  exalted ness  before  men.  The  next  scene  is  in  Hades  or 
Sheol,  the  place  of  the  disembodied  spirits  before  the  final  Judgment. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions  :  the  one  of  consolation,  with  all  the 
faithful  gathered  unto  Abraham  as  their  father;  the  other  of  fiery 
torment.  Thus  far  in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  regards  the  details,  they  evidently  represent 
the  views  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews.  According  to  them, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life  were  the  abode  of  the 
*^^''^"^.'    blessed.*     Xav,  in  common  belief,  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  10  :  *a  river 

on  Qen.  ill.  '  ,       . 

**  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden/  indicated  that  this  Eden  was 

'Ber  uh  ^^^^^^^^"^  from,  and  suix»rior  to,  the  garden  in  which  Adam  had  been 

•  VAy7ik.11.  originally  placed/     With  n*fiTence  to  it,  we  read  that  the  righteoas 

afng '^*  in    (uin   Eden    soe    the    wicked    in    Gehinnom,   and   rejoice;*   and, 

itnatViid*  similarly,  that  the  wicked    in   Gchinnom  see  the  righteous  sitting 

from  top  bt^atitied   in  Gan  Eden,  and  their  souls  are  troubled."*     Still  more 

&^!i*L*ift.  markt'd  ia  the  parallelism  in  a  legend  told  *  about  two  wicked  C(Hn- 

•U.  Wanh. 

aboat\bt  '   ^^^^    ^   cann.'t    think    with    Gnmm      It.  p.  347)  that  the  ezpresiioo  refsiB  to  a 

BUdlt  (Kuis^ct  Exeg.  llaudb,  x.  d.  Apokr.  lAeL      (ca«t  of  fellowship. 
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[>.*inioiis,  of  whom  one  had  died  impenitent,  while  the  other  on  seeing     OHAP. 

it  had  repented.     After  death,  the  impenitent  in  Gehinnom  siw  the     ^Lvul 

happiness  of  his  former  companion,  and  murmured.     When  told  that 

the  difference  of  their  fate  was  due  to  the  other's  penitence,  he  wished 

to  have  spftce  assigned  for  it,  but  was  informed  that  this  life  (the 

eve  of  the  Sabbath)  was  the  time  for  making  provision  for  the  next 

(the  Sabbath).     Again,  it  is  consonant  with  what  were  the  views  of 

the  Jews,  that  conversations  could  be  held  between  dead  persons,  of 

which  several  legendary  instances  are  given  in  the  Talmud.**     The  •b».18I 

torment,  especially  of  thirst,  of  the  wicked,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 

in  Jewish  writings.     Thus,  in  one  place,**  the  fable  of  Taniaius  is  »Jer.Ohi«. 

apparently  repeated.     The  righteous  is  seen  beside  delicious  springs, 

and  the  wicked  with  his  tongue  parched  at  the  brink  of  a  river,  the 

waves  of  which  are  constantly  receding  from  him.*     But  there  is  this  j^^^SSnti* 

very  marked  and  characteristic  contrast,  that  in  the  Jewish  legend  ^L^'mlaSi 

the  beatified  is  a  Pharisee,  while  the  sinner  toimented  with  thirst  is 

a  Publican  !     Above  all,  and  as  marking  the  vast  difference  between 

Jewish  ideas  arid  Christ's  teaching,  we  notice  that  there  is  no  analogy 

in  Rabbinic  writings  to  the  statement  in  the  Parable,  that  there  is  a 

wide  and  impassable  gidf  between  Paradise  and  Gehenna. 

To  return  to  the  Parable.     When  we  read  that  Dives  in  torments 

*  lift/cd  up  his  eyes,*  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  help,  or,  at  least,  alleviation. 
Then  he  first  perceived  and  recognised  the  reversed  relationship. 
The  text  emphatically  repeats  here:  'And  he,' — literally,  this  one 
(tcai  ain6s),  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  realised,  but  only  to 
misunderstand  and  misapply  it,  how  easily  superabundance  might 
minister  relief  to  extreme  need — *  calling  (viz.,  upon  =  invoking) 
said :  "  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  send  Lazarus."  * 
The  invocation  of  Abraham,  as  having  the  power,  and  of  Abraham  as 

*  Father,'  was  natural  on  the  part  of  a  Jew.  And  our  Lord  does  not 
here  express  what  really  was,  but  only  introduces  Jews  as  speaking  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  notions.  Accordingly,  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  on  the  part  of  Dives  either  glorification  of  carnal 
descent  {jjloriatio  camis,  as  Bcmjel  has  it),  nor  a  latent  idea  that 
he  might  still  dispose  of  Lazarus.     A  Jew  would  have  appealed  to 

*  Father  Abraham '  under  such  or  like  circumstances,  and  many 
analogous  statements  might  be  quoted  in  proof.  But  all  the  more 
telling  is  it,  that  the  rich  Pharisee  sLoiiId  behold  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  whose  child  he  specially  claimed  to  be,  what,  in  his  sight, 
bad  been  poor   Lazarus,  covered  with  moral  sores,  and,  religioisly 

*  According  to  some  of  the  coQuneotaton  these  were,  how^vor,  dreamib 
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BOOK  speaking,  thrown  down  outside  his  gate — not  only  not  admitted  to 
^y  the  fellowship  of  his  religious  banquet,  but  not  ev^n  to  be  fed  by  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table,  and  to  be  left  to  the  dogs. .  And  it 
was  the  climax  of  the  contrast  that  he  should  now  have  to  invoke, 
and  that  in  vain,  his  ministry,  seeking  it  at  the  hands  of  Abraham. 
And  lieni  we  also  recall  the  previous  Parable  about  making,  ere  it 
fail,  friends  by  means  of  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,  that  they 
may  welcome  us  in  the  everlasting  tabernacles. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Dives  now  limits  his  request  to 
the  humblest  dimensions,  asking  only  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  cooling  liquid,  and  thus  give  him 
even  the  smallest  relief.  To  this  Abraham  replies,  though  in  a  tone 
of  pity  :  *  Child,'  yet  decidedly — showing  him,  first,  the  rightness  of 
tht>  present  position  of  things  ;  and,  secondly,  the  impossibility  of 
any  alti^ation,  such  as  he  had  asked.  Dives  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
n»ceived  his  good  things ;  that  had  been  his  things,  he  had  chosen 
them  ius  his  part,  and  used  them  for  self,  without  communicating  of 
them.  And  Lazarus  luid  received  evil  things.  Now  L^kzams  was 
o>mtorted,  and  Divt^s  in  torment.  It  was  the  right  order — not  that 
liazurus  wius  comforted  because  in  this  world  he  had  suffered,  nor 
yi»t  that  Dives  wiis  in  torment  because  in  this  world  he  had  had 
riches.  Hut  Lazarus  n^ctnved  there  the  comfort  which  had  been 
n^fustnl  to  him  on  earth,  and  the  man  who  had  made  this  world  his 
giHHl»  and  obtnintHl  then^  his  |Hirtion,  of  which  he  had  refused  even 
the  eruiulw  to  the  most  mvdy,  now  received  the  meet  reward  of  his 
unpitving,  unloving,  selfish  life.  But,  besides  all  this,  which  in 
itself  was  right  and  pn^|H»r,  Dives  liad  asked  what  was  impossible:  no 
i!itt»nx>urse  tHHiUl  Iv  held  K'tween  Paradise  and  Grehenna,  and  on 
this  aoinnint  *  a  ijrn^it  and  im|>assiU>le  cliasm  existed  between  the  two, 
s*»  tliat,  even  if  they  would*  they  could  not,  pass  from  heaven  to  hell, 
nor  yot  t'rvMu  hell  to  tluvs^*  in  bliss.  And.  although  doctrinal  state* 
monts  shvMiKl  not  U^  drawn  fn>m  Paralx^lic  illustrations,  we  would 
su>r>^^'*t  thsit,  at  least  so  tar  as  this  Parable  goes,  it  seems  to  preclnde 
the  hv^jv  of  a  irradiial  ohan^^*  or  transition  after  a  life  lost  in  the 
sorxi^v  i^f  sin  :u\d  N^^lf 
•  M  iiu  ;v     Irrv.M.';    ;    /*  *'.•    /\ir»j\V.*    shv^wing  how  the  Law  and  the 

IV^phots  oauux^t  tail.  :uul  hvnv  we  must  nv>w  press  into  the  Kingdom. 
It  s<vn\*i  a  stniuo'  nus^vuvN^ption  on  the  }>art  v^f  snne  commentators, 
x\\M  the  next  n\puv«t  ^^f  Hiv^v;  indicates  a  ivuimenoiag  change  of 
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mind  on  his  part.  To  begin  with,  this  part  of  the  Parable  is  only  CHAP. 
int<?nded  to  illustrate  the  need,  and  the  sole  means  of  conversion  to  .  ^^^^_  - 
God — the  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  being  the  more  apt 
that  the  Pharisees  made  their  boast  of  them,  and  the  refusal  of  any 
special  miraculous  interposition  the  more  emphatic,  that  the  Pharisees 
had  been  asking  for  *  a  sign  from  heaven.'  Besides,  it  would  require 
more  than  ordinary  charity  to  discover  a  moral  change  in  the  desire 
that  his  brothers  might — not  be  converted,  but  not  come  to  that 
place  of  torment ! 

Dismissing,  therefore,  this  idea,  we  now  find  Dives  pleading  that 
Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  his  five  brothers,  who,  as  we  infer,  were  of 
the  same  disposition  and  life  as  himself  had  been,  to  '  testify  unto 
them  * — the  word  implying  more  than  ordinary,  even  earnest,  testi- 
uiony.  Presumably,  what  he  so  earnestly  asked  to  be  attested  was,  that 
he.  Dives,  was  in  torment ;  and  the  expected  effect,  not  of  the  testi- 
mony but  of  the  mission  of  Lazarus,*  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  'rer.  so 
known,  was,  that  these,  his  brothers,  might  not  come  to  the  same 
place.  At  the  same  time,  the  request  seems  to  imply  an  attempt  at 
self-justification,  as  if,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
warning.  Accordingly,  the  reply  of  Abraham  is  no  longer  couched 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  but  implies  stern  rebuke  of  Dives.  They  need  no 
witness-bearer:  they  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.  If  testimony  be  needed,  theirs  has  been  given,  and  it  is 
suflScientr-a  reply  this,  which  would  specially  appeal  to  the  Pharisees. 
And  when  Dives,  now,  perhaps,  as  much  bent  on  self-justification  as 
on  the  message  to  his  brothers,  remonstrates  that,  although  they  had 
not  received  such  testimony,  yet  *  if  one  come  to  them  from  the 
dead,'  they  would  repent,  the  final,  and,  as,  alas !  historj"  has  shown 
since  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  true  answer  is,  that '  if  they  hear 
not  [give  not  hearing  to]  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  nt*ither  will  they 
be  infiuenced  *  [moved  :  their  intellects  to  believe,  their  wills  to 
repent],  if  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

And  here  the  Parable,  and  the  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  abruptly 
break  off.     When  next  we  hear  the  Masters  voice,**  it  is  in  loving  *ch.xTiL 
application  to  the  disciples  of  some  of  the  lessons  which  were  implied 
in  what  He  had  spoken  to  the  Pharisees. 

'  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  verb  fluencinf?  the  intellect.    To  us  the  ot  her 

««I0«  in  the  passive  voice.    The  render-  sense,  that  of  influencing  the  will  to  re- 

ing    •persuade'  is  already    Targumic —  i>entance,  seems  more  likely  to  have  bi>eQ 

giving  it  the  sense   of    moving  or  in-  intended. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  THREE  LAST  PARABLES  OF  THE  PERiEAN  SERIES  :  THE  UNRIGHTEOU9 
JUDGE  — THE  SELF  RIGHTEOUS  PHARISEE  AND  THE  PUBLICAN — THE  UN- 
MERCIFUL SERVANT. 

(St.  Luke  xviii.  1-14  ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23-36.) 

DOCK     If  we  were  to  seek  confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  that  these  last 

IV        and    the   two   preceding   Parables   are   grouped   together   under  a 

"    '         common   viewi)oint,    such  as   that   of  Uujhieousness^   the   character 

and  position  of  the  Parables  now  to  be  examined  would  supply  it. 

For,  while  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  evidently  bears  close 

affinity  to  those  that  had   preceded — especially  to  that  of  him  who 

•St. Luke      persisted  in  his  request  for  bread* — it  evidently  refers  not,  as  the 

other,  to  man's  present  need,  but  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

The  prayer,  the  pc^rseverance,  the  delay,  and  the  ultimate  answer  of 

st'TukV       which  it  speaks,  are  all  connected  with  it.**     Indeed,  it  follows  on 

xTiii.  7, 8       what  had  passed  on  this  subject  immediately  before — first,  between 

•  xTiL  JO,  51  the  Pharisees  and  Christ,*^  and  then  between  Christ  and  the  disciples.^ 
TT.  «-37  A^jiin,  we  must  U»ar  in  mind  that  between  the  Parable  of  Dives 

and    LazanM   and    that   of  the   Unjust  Judfje,   not,  indeed,  a  great 

interval  of  time,  but  most  momentous  events,  had  inter\'ened.    These 

were :  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Bethany,   the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 

St.  John      Jerusalem  council  against  Christ,  the  flight  to  Ephraim,*  a  brief  stay 

^"  and  prt*aching  thert^  and  the  commencement  of  His  last  journey  to 

» St.  Luke      Jt^rusalem.'     During   this   la.st   slow  journey   from   the   borders  of 

•  st.Luke      (Ij«lil<'e  to  Jerusalem,  we  supix)se  the  Discourses'  and  the  Parable 
*^***  alx>ut  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  have  been  spoken.      And 

although  such  utteran(•^^s  will  Ix^  best  considert^d  in  connection  with 
Christ's  hiter  and  full  Discourses  about  *  The  \jSLS\t  Things,'  we  readily 
pt»r('eivt\  even  at  this  .sta^'e,  how,  when  He  set  His  Face  towards 
Jeru.»<al<»m,  then*  to  Ix*  oHeriMl  up,  thoughts  and  words  concerning 
the  *  Kiul '  may  have  entered  into  all  His  teaching,  and  so  have  given 
occasion  for  the  (questions  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples,  and  for  the 
answers  of  Christ,  alike  by  Discourse  and  in  Parable. 

The  must  common  aud  specious,  but  also  the  most  serious 
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take  in  reference  to  the  Parable  of  *  the  Unjust  Judge,'  is  to  regard  OHAP. 
it  as  implying  that,  just  as  the  poor  widow  insisted  in  her  petition  and  ^IX 
was  righted  because  of  her  insistence,  so  the  disciples  should  persist  '  '  " 
in  prayer,  and  would  be  heard  because  of  their  insistence.  But  this 
is  an  entirely  false  interpretation.  When  treating  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Unrighteous  Steward,  we  disclaimed  all  merely  mechanical  ideas 
of  prayer,  as  if  God  heard  us  for  our  many  repetitions.  This  error 
must  here  also  be  carefully  avoided.  The  inference  from  the  I^arable 
is  not,  that  the  Church  will  be  ultimately  vindicated  because  she  per- 
severes in  prayer,  but  that  she  so  perseveres,  because  God  will  surely 
right  her  cause :  it  is  not,  that  insistence  in  prayer  is  the  cause  of  itf 
answer,  but  that  the  certainty  of  that  which  is  asked  for  should  lead  . 
to  continuance  in  prayer,  even  when  all  around  seems  to  forbid  th^ 
hope  of  answer.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Unjust  Judge  with  the  Just  and  Holy  God  in  His  dealings 
with  His  own.  If  the  widow  persevered,  knowing  that,  although  no 
other  consideration,  human  or  Divine,  would  influence  the  Unjust 
Judge,  yet  her  insistence  would  secure  its  object,  how  much  more 
should  we  *  not  faint,'  but  continue  in  prayer,  who  are  appealing  to 
God,  Who  has  His  people  and  His  cause  at  heart,  even  though  He 
delay,  remembering  also  that  even  this  is  for  their  sakes  who  pray. 
And  this  is  fully  expressed  in  the  introductory  words :  *  He  spake 
also  a  Parable  to  them  with  reference  *  to  the  need  be  (7rp69  to  Stip) 
of  their  *  always  praying,  and  not  fainting.'  * 

The  remarks  just  made  will  remove  what  otherwise  might  seem 
another  serious  difficulty.  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  conduct  of  the 
Unjust  Judge  could  serve  as  illustration  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  God,  we  answer,  that  the  lesson  in  the  Parable  is  not  from  the 
similarity  but  from  the  contrast  between  the  Unrighteous  human  and 
the  Righteous  Divine  Judge.  *  Hear  what  the  Unrighteous  Judge 
saith.  But  God  [mark  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word],  shall  He 
not  indeed  [ou  /itj]  vindicate  [the  injuries  of,  do  judgment  for]  His 
elect  .  .  .  ? '  In  truth,  this  mode  of  argument  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  in  Jewish  Parables,  and  occurs  on  almost  every  page  of 
ancient  Rabbinic  commentaries.  It  is  called  the  Qal  vaChomer,  '  light 
and  heavy,'  and  answers  to  our  reasoning  a  fortiori  or  de  minore  ad 
mnjus  (from  the  less  to  the  greater).*     According  to  the  Rabbis,  ten 

»  Even  this  shows  that  It  is  intended  "  The  verbs  arc, of  course,  in  the  infini- 

to  mark  an  essential  difference  between  tive. 

this  and  the  preceding  Parables.  *  Sometimes  it  is  applied  in  the  oppo- 

'  Tlie  word  ainovs  should  be  inserted  site  direction,  from  the  greater  to  the  leM. 
in  the  text. 
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BOOK  instances  of  such  reasoning  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  *  itself.* 

IV  Generally,  such  reasoning  is  introduced  by  the  words  Qjal  vaChomer ; 

•  Be   R  M.  often  it  is  prefac<?d  by,  Al  achat h  Kammah  veKamjaahy  *  against  one 

ed.  wwih.  how  much  and  how  much,'  that  is,  *  how  much  more.'     Thus,  it  is 

p.  164  0,  . 

.fromabont     arfiTued  that,  *if  a  Kinff  of  flesh  and  blood '  did  so  and  so,  shall  not 

the  middle  o  '  o  ^  » 

the  King  of  Kings,  &c. ;  or,  if  the  sinner  received  such  and  such, 
shall  not  the  righteous,  &c.  ?  In  the  present  Parable  the  reasoning 
would  be :  *  K  the  Judge  of  Unrighteousness '  said  that  he  would 
vindicate,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  Righteousness  do  judgment  on 
behalf  of  His  Elect  ?  In  fact,  we  have  an  exact  Rabbinic  parallel  tc 
the  thought  underlying,  and  the  lesson  derived  from,  this  Parable. 
When  describing,  how  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  Nineveh  repented 
and  cried  to  God,  His  answer  to  the  loud  persistent  cry  of  the  people 
is  thus  explained  :  *  The  bold  (he  who  is  unabashed)  conquers  even  a 
wicked  person  [to  grant  him  his  request],  how  much  more  the  All- 

"X^      Good  of  the  world  ! '  ^ 

r  '*'  "*  d  "^^^"^  Parable  opens  by  laying   down  as  a  general  principle  the 

from  bottom  necessity  and  duty  of  the  disciples  always  to  pray — the  precise  mean- 
ing l)eing  defined  by  the  opposite,  or  limiting  clause :  *  not  to  faint/ 
that  is,  not  '  to  become  weary.'  *  The  word  '  always '  must  not  be 
understood  in  respect  of  time,  as  if  it  meant  continuously,  but  at  aU 
tinn^s,  in  the  sense  of  under  all  circumstances,  however  apparently 
adverse,  when  it  might  seem  as  if  an  answer  could  not  come,  and  we 
would  ther«»f<^re  be  in  danger  of  *  fainting'  or  becoming  weary.  This 
rule  applies  ln»re  primarily  to  that  *  weariness  '  which  might  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  prayer  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  or  of  expectancy  of 
it,  during  the  long  period  when  it  seems  as  if  He  delayed  His  return, 
nay,  as  if  increasingly  there  were  no  likelihood  of  it.  But  it  may 
also  Ih*  n])plied  to  nil  similar  circumstances,  when  i)rayer  seems  so 
long  unnnswereil  that  w(^ariness  in  praying  threatens  to  overtake  us. 
Thus,  it  is  argiuMl,  evtMi  in  flewish  writings,  that  a  man  should  never 
Ix*  (lettTnnl  from,  nor  ct^ust*  praying,  the  illustration  by  ()jal  vaChomer 
1km ng  tmm  the  cam*  of  Moses,  who  knew  that  it  was  decreed  he  should 

' siphrf, <Ni.    not  enter  tlu»  land,  and  vet  continued  pravinty  alx)ut  it.^ 

f'tttdm.  p.  .  '  .  . 

M»Minc7  'Pli,.    Paral»l«»   introduces  to  us  a  Jiid^e  in  a  citv,  and  a  widow. 

from  Ut\*  1       •         T  * 

Kxirpt  wlun'  a  ras»»  was  voluhtanly  submitted  for  arbitration  rather 
than   jjnL'mi'iit.  or   judicial  advice  was  sought  of  a  sage,  one  wi^^ 

•  TluM* /. '/ pa^sic'"- an' .  <ion  xHv.  8  ;  whorovor  it   occurs    in   the    N.T. :   vit., 

Kx.hI    \i    '.».  12:    Numb    \ii    II;    iVwt.  St.  Luko  xviii.  I;  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  Ifi;  Gml. 

xxxi  27;  two  iiisiaiii  t  >  m  ,I«nin   xii.  "» ;  vi.  H;  Kph.  iii.  1,3;  and  2  Thess.  iiL  IS. 

1  Sam.  x\iii.:t;  I'luv.  \i  :<1  ;  K>tli.  ix.  12;  It    is   thus  pocolijir  to  St.  Lake  and  to 

and  Krrk.  xv.  f».  St.  I'auL 

'  Tho  verb  in  ummI  in  the  foiuic  M^nsie 
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could  not  have  formed  a  Jewish  tribunal.     Besides,  his  mode  of  speak-     CHAP 
ing  and  acting  is   inconsistent  with  snch  a  hypothesis.     He  most       ^^ 
therefore  have  been  one  of  the  Judges,  or  municipal   authorities, 
ap|x>inted  by  Herod  or  the  Romans — perhaps  a  Jew,  but  not  a  Jewish 
J  lulge.     Possibly,  he  may  have  been  a  police-magistrate,  or  one  who 
had  some  function  of  that  kind  delegated  to  him.     We  know  that, 
at  least  in  Jerusalem,  there  were  two  stipendiary  magistrates  (JDay^ 
yaney  Gezeroth  •),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  observance  of  all  •Kethabi 
police-regulations  and  the  prevention  of  crime.     Unlike  the  regular 
Judges,  who  attended  only  on  certain  days  and  hours,^  and  were  *8iiiAb.iot 
unpaid,  these  magistrates  were,  so  to  speak,  always  on  duty,  and 
hence  unable  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.     It  was  probably 
for  this  reason  that  they  wore  paid  out  of  the  Temple-Treasury,^  and  y^'*®**^ 
i-eceived  so  large  a  salary  as  225f.,  or,  if  needful,  even  more.*     On  <Keth.io6 
account  of  this,  perhaps  also  for  their  unjust  exactions,  Jewish  wit  xiu.i' 
designated  them,  by  a  play  on  the  words,  as  Dayyaney  Gezeloth — 
Robber-Judges,   instead   of  their   real   title   of  Dayyaney   Oezeroth 
(Judges  of  Prohibitions,  or  else  of  Punishments).*      It  may  have 
been  that  there  were  such  Jewish  magistrates  in  other  places  also. 
Joseph  lis  speaks  of  local  magistracies.**      At  any  rate  there   were  8,14* 
in  every  locality  police-officials,  who  watched  over  order  and  law,' 
The  Talmud  speaks  in  very  depreciatory  terms  of  these   'village- 
Judges'  (Dayyaney  deMegista)j  in  opposition  to  the  town  tribunals 
{Betj   Davar),   and  accuses  them  of   ignorance,  arbitrariness,   and 
covetousness,  so  that  for  a  dish  of  meat  they  would  pervert  justice.'  'B»biMR 
Frequent  instances  are  also  mentioned  of  gross  injustice  and  bribery 
in  regard  to  the  non-Jewish  Judges  in  Palestine. 

It  is  to  such  a  Judge  that  the  Parable  refers— one  who  was  con- 
sciously, openly,  and  avowedly «  inaccessible  to  the  highest  motive,  J^^Jj^J**' 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  even  restrained  by  the  lower  consideration  of 
regard  for  public  opinion.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  exceeding  unlikelihood  of  justice  being  done.  For  the  same 
purpose,  the  party  seeking  justice  at  his  hands  is  described  as  a  poor, 
unprotected  widow.  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  Parable,  that  the  Church,  whom  she  represents,  is 
also  widowed  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord.  To  return — this  widow 
*came'  to  the  Unjust  Judge  (the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original  in- 

'  Comp.  Geiger,  Urschr.  u.  Debers.  pp.  •  Comp.  Blocks  Mos.  Talm.  Poliieirecht, 

119,   120,    Note,  with  which,  however,  which  is,  however,  only  an  enlargement 

comp.    the    two    Essays   mentioned  in  of  fSrankeVi  essay  in  the  Monatschr.  fiir 

Note  3.  Qesch.  d.  Jadenth.  to  1852,  pp.  S43-S61. 

*  8ee  Oeiger^  a.  s.  p.  110. 
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dicating  repeated,  even  continuous  coming),  with  the  ui^nt  demand 
to  be  vindicated  of  her  adversary,  that  is,  that  the  Judge  should 
make  legal  inquiry,  and  by  a  decision  set  her  right  as  against  him  at 
whose  hands  she  was  suffering  wrong.  For  reasons  of  his  own  h© 
would  not ;  and  this  continued  for  a  while.  At  last,  not  from  any 
higher  principle,  nor  even  from  regard  for  public  opinion — both  of 
which,  indeed,  as  he  avowed  to  himself,  liad  no  weight  with  him — he 
complied  with  her  request,  as  the  text  (literally  translated)  has  it  : 
'  Yet  at  any  rate  •  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  do  justice 
for  her,  le^t,  in  the  end,  coming  she  bruise  me '  * — do  personal  violence 
to  me,  attack  me  bodily.  Then  follows  the  grand  inference  from  it : 
If  the  *  Judge  of  Unright^?ousness '  speak  thus,  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  Righteousness — God — do  judgment,  vindicate  [by  His  Coming 
to  judgment  and  so  setting  right  the  wrong  done  to  His  Church] 
'  His  Elect,  which  cry  to  Him  day  and  night,  although  He  suffer  long 
on  account  of  them  ' — delay  His  final  interposition  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  and  that,  not  as  the  Unjust  Judge,  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
in  order  that  the  number  of  the  Elect  may  all  be  gathered  in,  and  they 
fully  prepared  ? 

Difficult  as  the  rendering  of  this  last  clause  admittedly  is,  our 
inteq^retation  of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  final  application  of  this 
Parable.**  Taking  the  previous  verse  along  with  it,  we  would  have 
this  double  Parallelism  :  *  But  God,  shall  He  not  vindicate  [do  judg- 
ment on  lK»lialf  of]  His  Elect  ?  *  ®  *  I  tell  you,  that  He  will  do  judg<< 
moiit  on  l)ehalf  of  them  shortly ' — this  word  being  chosen  rather  than 

*  speedily  *  (as  in  the  A.  and  R.V.),  because  the  latter  might  convey 
the  idea  of  a  sudden  interposition,  such  as  is  not  implied  in  the  ex- 
pn»8sion.     This  would    be   the   first   Parallelism;  the   second   this: 

*  Although  He  suffer  long  [delay  His  final  interposition]  on  account 
of  them '  (verse  7),  to  which  the  second  clause  of  verse  8  would  cor- 
respond,  as  offering  the  explanation  and  vindication:  'But  the  Son 
of  Man,  when  He  have  come,  shall  H(^  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth?' 
It  is  a  terribly  sad  question,  as  put  by  Him  Who  is  the  Christ :  After 
all  this  loHL'-sufffring  dt'lay,  shall  He  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth— 
iTit«'ll»»ctuiil  l)«'li«»f  on  the  part  of  one  class,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
riuirch  tho  faith  of  the  ht»art.  which  trusts  in,  longs,  and  prays, 
because  it  expects  and  looks  for  His  Coming,  all  undisturbed  by  the 
pn*vailing  unbelief  around,   only  quick(*ned  by  it  tx)  more  intensity 

'  mis,  as  tho  only  possible  romlerinp:  of  afraid  of  bodily  violence  from  the  exB«> 
ihis  verb  in  thiH  instanoo.  i.*  also  vindicatisl  jH»nite<l  woman.  For  a  signifioant  pofi^* 
by  MtTfcr  ad  loc     Tho    Judge    seems      listic  use  of  the  verb,  oomp.  1  Ooc.  ul  27. 
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of  pray<?r!     Shall  He  find  it?     Let  the  history  of  the  Church,  nay      CHAP, 
each  man's  heart,  make  answer !  ^    XIX 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  which  follows,*  ."^^^ 
is  only  internally  connected  with  that  of  'the  Unjust  Judge.'  It  is  »▼***•  »-i* 
not  of  tmrighteousness,  but  of  «eZ/*-righteousness — and  this,  both  in 
its  positive  and  negative  aspects  :  as  trust  in  one's  own  state,  and  as 
contempt  of  others.  Again,  it  has  also  this  connection  with  the 
previous  Parable,  that,  whereas  that  of  the  Unrighteous  Judge  pointed 
to  continuance,  this  to  humility  in  prayer. 

The  introductory  clause  shows  that  it  has  no  connection  in  point 
of  time  with  what  had  preceded,  although  the  interv^al  between  the 
two  may,  of  course,  have  been  very  short.  Probably,  something  had 
taken  place,  which  is  not  recorded,  to  occasion  this  Parable,  which,  if 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,*  is  to  such  as  are  of  Phari- 
saic spirit.  It  brings  before  us  two  men  going  up  to  the  Temple — 
whether  *  at  the  hour  of  prayer,'  or  otherwise,  is  not  stated.  Re- 
membering that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day  and  the 
inter\'al  for  a  certain  prescribed  prayer,  the  service  in  the  Temple  was 
entirely  sacrificial,  we  are  thankful  for  such  glimpses,  which  show 
that,  both  in  the  time  of  public  service,  and  still  more  at  other  times, 
the  Temple  was  made  the  place  of  private  prayer.**  On  the  present  *conip.8t. 
occasion  the  two  men,  who  went  together  to  the  entrance  of  the  S7;  aouiL 
Temple,  represented  the  two  religious  extremes  in  Jewish  society. 
To  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  but  no  farther,  did  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  go  together.  Within  the  sacred  enclosure — before 
God,  where  man  should  least  have  made  it,  began  their  separation. 
'  The  Pharisee  put  himself  by  himself,*  and  prayed  thus :  0  God,  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men — extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers— nor  also  as  this  Publican  [there].'  Never,  perhaps,  were 
words  of  thanksgiving  spoken  in  less  thankfulness  than  these.  For, 
thankfulness  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  gift ;  hence,  a  sense 
of  not  having  had  ourselves  what  we  have  received ;  in  other  words, 

•    Tlie     ohjoction     of     Schh'ierma<fher  •  stood '  would  soom  utterly  idle.   WqcovU 

(followed  hy  later  comnientator»),  that,  not  have  sat.     H.  The  rendering  *  prayed 

in  a  rani»»le  addressed   to   Pliarisees,   a  with  himself,'  is  not  correct.     The  words 

PhariM'c  would  not  liave  been  introduced  mean:  •  to  liimself '     and  this  would  give 

as  th<'  chiof  figure,  seems  of  little  force.  no  meaning.    But  even  were  we  to  render 

'  For   the    pljilolo^dcal  vindiaUion    of  it  'with  himself  in  the  sense  of  silent 

this  nndering,sce  (inchrl,  Paral>eln  (i.  p.  prayer,  the  intitxiuction  of  such  a  remark 

:VJ7).     The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  as  as  that  he  prayed  silently,  would  be  both 

follows:   I.  It  corresiKinds  tothedescrip-  needless  and  aimless.     But  what  decides 

tion  «»f  \\\r  jM)sition  of  the  Publican,  who  us  is  the  parallelism  with  the  account  of 

also  st<K>d  by  himself  'afar  off.'    2.  Other-  the  posture  of  the  Publican. 
%iM\   the    mention    Uiat    the    PhariBee 

VOL.  II.  ^J 
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BOOK  then,  a  sense  of  our  personal  need,  or  humility.  But  the  very  first  act 
IV  of  this  Pharisee  had  been  to  separate  himself  from  all  the  other  wor- 
'  '  shippers,  and  notably  from  the  Publican,  whom,  as  his  words  show, 
he  had  noticed,  and  looked  down  upon.  His  thanksgiving  referred  not 
to  what  he  had  received,  but  to  the  sins  of  others  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  him,  and  to  his  own  meritorious  deeds  by  which  he 
was  separated  from  them.  Thus,  his  words  expressed  what  his  attitude 
indicated  ;  and  both  were  the  expression,  not  of  thankfulness,  but  of 
boastfulness.  It  was  the  same  as  their  bearing  at  feasts  and  in  public 
places ;  the  same  as  their  contempt  and  condemnation  of  '  the  rest 
of  men,'  and  especially  *  the  publicans ; '  the  same  that  even  their 
designation — *  Pharisees,'  *  Separated  ones,'  implied.  The  '  rest  of 
men '  might  be  either  the  Gentiles,  or,  more  probably,  the  common 
unlearned  people,  the  Am  haArets,  whom  they  accused  or  suspected 
of  every   possible  sin,   according   to   their   fundamental   principle : 

*  The  unlearned  cannot  be  pious.'  And,  in  their  sense  of  that  term, 
they  were  right — and  in  this  lies  the  condemnation  of  their  righteous- 
ness. And,  most  painful  though  it  be,  remembering  the  downright 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  these  men,  it  must  be  added  that,  as  we 
read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue,  we  come  ever  and  again  upon 
such  and  similar  thanksgiving — that  they  are  *  not  as  the  rest  of 
men.'  * 

But  this  was  not  all.  From  looking  down  upon  others  the  Phari- 
see proceeded  to  look  up  to  himself.  Here  Talmudic  writings  offer 
painful  parallelisms.  They  are  full  of  references  to  the  merits  of  the 
just,  to  *  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  the  fathers,'  or  else  of 
Israel  in  hiking  upon  itself  the  Law.  And  for  the  sake  of  these 
merits  and  of  that  righteousness,  Israel,  as  a  nation,  expects  general 
acceptance  pardon,  and  temporal  benefits* — for,  all  spiritual  bene- 
fits Israi4  as  a  naticm,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  individually,  possess 
already,  nor  do  they  need  to  get  tliem  from  heaven,  since  they  can 
and  do  work  them  out  for  themselves.  And  here  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Parable  significantly  dropped  even  the  form  of  thanksgiving.    The 

'  Of  tliis  spirit  arc  even  such  PiuU)pe8  limit  to  such  cxtravafranoes.     The  world 

as  thcs(>  in  tho  onlinary  inornin^-pniyiT:  itself  had  Ikm^h  created  on  aoooant  of  the 

*  BK'sstMl  art  Tlxm,  LonI,  our  (io<],  Kin^  merits  of  Israel,  and  is  sustained  by  them, 
of  the  wiirld,  that  Thou  hast  not  made  c\ en  as  all  nations  only  continue  by  rc«- 
nie  a  >tnin^'rr  (a  (Jentile)  ...  a  servant  son  of  this  (Shemoth  R.  15,  28;  Remidb. 
...  a  wunian.'  K.  2).     A  most  extraordinary  aooonot  is 

^  The  merit  nr  Xtkhuth.     On  this  sul)-  pven  in  Bemidh.  R.  20  of  the  four  meritu 

ject  we  must  nfer,  as  far  to<>  lar^e  for  for  t  lie  sake  of  which  Israel  was  deliverrd 

ciuotation,  totlu;  di*iail«'d  aecnunt  in  such  out  of  Ejr^'pt:  they  did  not  change  their 

works    a*.    11  Wr,    Systmi   d.   alt^ytiau'.  rames;  nor  thoir   lanijrnage;    nor  roTe.l 

Theol.  pj).  2^0  \<".     in<lee<l,  there  is  no  t heir  .scKsrets ;  nor  were  diskoJute. 
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religious  performances  which  he  enumerated  are  those  which  mark     CHAP, 
the  Pharisee  among  the  Pharisees :  ^  I  fast  twice  a  week,  and  I  give       XIX 
tithes  of  all  that  I  acquire.'  *     The  first  of  these  was  in  pursuance  of         '     ^ 
the  custom  of  some  *  more  righteous  than  the  rest,'  who,  as  previously 
explained,  fasted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Mondays 
and  Thursdays).*     But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  forget  that  these  were  •T«*a.  12a 
also  the  regular  market  days,  when  the  country-people  came  to  the 
towns,  and  there  were  special  Services  in  the  Synagogues,  and  the 
local  Sanhedrin  met  — so  that  these  saints  in  Israel  would,  at  the  same 
time,  attract  and  receive  special  notice  for  their  fasts.     As  for  the 
boast  about  giving  tithes  of  all  that  he  acquired — and  not  merely  of  his 
land,  fruits,  &c. — it  has  already  been  explained,*  that  this  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  *  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.'     Their 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  the 
Mishnah  :  ^  ^  He  tithes  all  that  he  eats,  all  that  he  sells,  and  all  that  *>  Demaiu  s 
he  buys,  and  he  is  not   a  guest   with    an   unlearned   person    [_Am 
haArets,  so  as  not  possibly  to  partake  of  what  may  have  been  left 
untithed].' 

Although  it  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  one  or  two  quotations  will 
help  to  show  how  truly  this  picture  of  the  Pharisee  was  taken  from 
life.     Thus,  the  following  prayer  of  a  Rabbi  is  recorded :  *  I  thank 
Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,  that  Tliou  hast  put  my  part  with  those  who 
sit  in  the  Academy,  and  not  with  those  who  sit  at  the  comers  [money- 
changers and  traders].     For,  I  rise  early  and  they  rise  early  :  I  rise 
early  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things.     1  labour. 
and  they  labour;  I  labour  and   receive  a  reward,  they  labour  and 
receive  no  reward.     I  run  and  they  run :  I  run  to  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  and-  they  to  the  pit  of  destruction.'*^     Even  more  closely  •ucr. 286 
parallel  is  this  thanksgiving,  which  a  Rabbi  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Israel :  *  Lord  of  the  world,  judge  me  not  as  those  who  dwell  in  the 
big  towns  [such  as  Rome] :  among   whom    there   is   robbery,    and 
uncleanness,  and  vain  and  false  swearing.'^     Lastly,  as  regards  the  «Erub. 2l^ 
boastful  spirit  of  Rabbinism,  we  recall  such  painful  sayings  as  those  ii'from*^' 


ItotUtui 


of  Rabbi   Simeon  ben  Jochai,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
I  tnade  * — notably  this,  that  if  there  were  only  two  righteous  men  in 
the  world,  he  and  his  son  were  these :  and  if  onlv  on(>,  it  was  he  !  ®       •  B*r.  11. 35 
Tlie  second  picture,  or  scene,  in  the  Parablo  sets  bt^fore  us  the  i».  64  6,  end 
reverse  state  of  feeling  from  that  of  the  Pharisee.     C)nly,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that,  as  the  Pharisee  is  not  blamed  for  his  giving  of 


Not  •  possess,*  as  in  the  A.V.  *  See  Book  ill.  ch.  ii. 

•  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  640. 
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BOOK      thanks,  nor  yetjbr  his  good-doing,  real  or  imaginary,  so  the  prayer 
rv         of  the  Publican  is  not  answered,  because  he  was  a  sinner.   In  both  cases 

^    '  what  decides  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  prayer  is,  whether  or 

not  it  was  prayer.  The  Pharisee  retains  the  righteodsness  which  he 
had  claimed  for  himself,  whatever  its  value  ;  and  the  Publican  receives 
the  righteousness  which  he  asks :  both  have  what  they  desire  before 
God.  If  the  Pharisee  *  stood  by  himself,'  apart  from  others,  so  did 
the  I^ublican  :  *  standing  afar  off,*  viz.  from  the  Pharisee— quite  far 
back,  as  became  one  who  felt  himself  unworthy  to  mingle  with  God's 
people.  In  accordance  with  this  :  *  He  would  not  so  much  as  lift  '  his 
eyes  to  heaven,'  as  men  generally  do  in  prayor,  *  but  smote  his*  breast* 
— as  the  Jews  still  do  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  their  confession  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement — *  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.* 
The  definite  article  is  used  to  indicate  that  he  felt,  as  if  he  alone  were 
a  sinner — nay,  the  sinner.  Not  only,  as  has  been  well  remarked,' 
*  does  he  not  think  of  any  one  else '  (rfe  nemine  alio  homine  coffiiat), 
while  the  Pharisee  had  thought  of  every  one  else;  but,  as  he  had 
takt»n  a  position  not  in  front  of,  but  behind,  every  one  else,  so,  in 
contrast  to  the  Pharisee,  who  had  regarded  every  one  but  himself  as  a 
sinner,  the  Publican  regarded  every  one  else  as  righteous  compared 
with  him  *  the  sinner.*  And,  while  the  Pharisee  felt  no  need,  and 
uttered  no  petition,  the  Publican  felt  only  need,  and  uttered  only 
petition.  The  one  appealed  to  himself  for  justice,  the  other  appealed 
to  God  for  mercy. 

More  complete  contrast,  therefore,  could  not  be  imagined.  And 
once  mor(%  as  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  seeming 
and  the  n^al,  that  l)ef()rt^  men  and  before  God,  there  is  sharp  contrast, 
and  the  lesson  which  Christ  had  so  often  pointed  is  again  set  forth, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  the  Pharisees  entertained, 
but  also  to  the  gladsome  tidings  of  pardon  to  the  lost :  *  I  say  unto  • 
you,  This  man  wtMit  down  to  his  house  justified  above  the  other*  [so 
according  to  th(»  l>etter  rea(lin<r.  'trap  iKslvov],  In  other  words,  the 
sentence  of  ri^htt»()usnt*ss  as  from  God  with  which  the  Publican  went 
honu*  was  alK)ve,  far  better  than,  the  sentence  of  righteousness  as 
pronounced  by  hiniselt',  with  which  the  Pharisee  returned.  This 
saying  casts  also  light  on  such  comparisons  as  between  *the 
righteous'  ehler  brother  and  the  pardoned  prodigal,  or  the  ninety- 
nine  that  *  need  no  repentance'  and  the  lost  that  was  found,  or, 
on  such  an  utterancM*  as  this  :  *  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  tht»  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Phixrisees,  ye  shall  in 

'  Tliis,  and  not  *  lift  ro  niurh   ar.  Iiis         *  The  word  *  upon  *  should  be  left  out. 
eyes/  U  the  pn»per  position  of  the  words.         •  So  Bengek 
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no  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  •     And  so  the  Parable     CHAP, 
ends  with  the  general  principle,  so  often  enunciated :  *  For  every  one       XIX 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  .  ~.  J  *. 

'  •  St.  Matt  ▼ 

shall  be  exalted.'     And  with  this  general  teaching  of  the  Parable  ^  ' 
fully  accords  the  instruction  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  concerning  the 
reception  of  little  children,  which  immediately  follows.**  b  st.  Lnk« 

8.  The  Parable  with  which  this  series  closes — that  of  the   f7n- 
mereiful  Servant,*^  can  be  treated  more  briefly,  since  the  circum-  *9j,*fe|^- 
stances  leading  up  to  it  have  already  been  explained  in  chapter  iii. 
of  this  Book.     We  are  now  reaching  the  point  where  the  solitary 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  again  merges  with  those  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.    That  the  Parable  was  spoken  before  Christ's  fatal  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  appears  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.**     On  the  other  J^,^j*^^^ 
hand,  as  we  compare  what  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  follows  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and   Publican®  with  the  circumstances  in  •stLake 
which  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  is  introduced,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  inward  connection  between  the  narratives  of  the  two 
Evangelists,  confirming  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  on  other  grounds, 
that  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  belongs  to  the  Pencan 
series,  and  closes  it. 

Its  connection  with  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
lies  in  this,  that  Pharisaic  self-righteousness  and  contempt  of  others 
may  easily  lead  to  unforgiveness  and  unmerciful ness,  which  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  our  own  need  of  Divine  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  And  so  in  the  Gospjl  of  St.  Matthew  this  Parable 
follows  on  the  exhibition  of  a  self-righteous,  unmerciful  spirit, 
which  would  reckon  up  how  often  we  should  forgive,  forgetful  of 
our  own  need  of  absolute  and  unlimited  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
God^ — a  spirit,  moreover,  of  harshness,  that  could  look  down  upon  '8t.iiiktt. 
Christ's  Mittle  ones,'  in  forgetfulness  of  our  own  need  perhaps  of 
cutting  off  even  a  right  hand  or  foot  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.*^  tstnatt. 

In  studjdng  this  Parable,  we  must  once  more  remind  ourselves  of  iNmim 
the  general  canon  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
eHsenticU  in  a  Parable,  as  directly  bearing  on  its  lessons,  and  what  is 
merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Parable  itself,  to  give  point  to 
its  main  teaching.  In  the  present  instance,  no  sober  interpreter 
would  regard  of  the  essence  of  the  Parable  the  King's  command  to 
sell  into  slavery  the  first  debtor  together  with  his  wife  and  children. 
It  is  simply  a  historical  trait,  introducing  what  in  analogous  circum- 
stances might  happen  in  real  life,  in  order  to  jioint  the  lesson,  that 
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a  nmn*s  strict  desert  before  God  is  utter,  hopeless,  and  eternal  ruin 
and  loss.  Similarly,  when  the  promise  of  the  debtor  is  thus  intro- 
duced :  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all,'  it  can  only 
be  to  complete  in  a  natural  manner  the  first  part  of  the  Parabolic 
history  and  to  prepare  for  the  second,  in  which  forbearance  is  asked 
by  a  ft»llow-servant  for  the  small  debt  which  he  owes.  Lastly,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  recall  of  the  King  s  original  forgiveness  of  the  great 
debtor  can  only  be  intended  to  bring  out  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
such  harshness  towards  a  brother  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been 
consciously  forgiven  by  God  his  great  debt. 

Thus  keeping  apart  the  essentials  of  the  Parable  from  the  acci- 
dents of  its  narration,  we  have  three  distinct  scenes,  or  parts,  in  this 
story.  In  the  first,  our  new  feelings  towards  our  brethren  are  traced 
to  our  new  relation  towards  God,  as  the  proper  spring  of  all  our 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Notably,  as  regards  forgiveness,  we 
are  to  remember  the  Kingdom  of  God :  *  Therefore  has  the  Kingdom 
of  God  become  like* — *  therefore*:  in  order  that  thereby  we  may 
learn  the  duty  of  absolute,  not  limited,  forgiveness — not  that  of 
*  st*vt*u,'  but  of  *  seventy  times  seven.*  And  now  this  likeness  of 
the  Kini^'dom  of  Heaven  is  set  forth  in  the  Parable -of  *  a  man,  a 
King '  (jw  the  Rabbis  would  have  expressed  it,  *  a  king  of  flesh  and 
blood'),  who  would  *  make  his  reckoning*  (avvaipsiv)  *  with  his  ser- 
vants'— certainly  not  his  bondser\ants,  but  probably  the  governors 
of  his  provinces,  or  those  who  had  charge  of  the  revenue  and 
finances.  *  But  after  he  had  begun  to  reckon' — not  necessarily  at 
the  vt*ry  Ix^ginning  of  it. — *  one  was  brought  to  him,  a  debtor  of  ten 
thousand  talents.*  Reckoning  them  only  as  Attic  talents  (1  talents 
60  niinas  =  G,000  dinars)  this  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
alH)ut  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.  No  wonder,  that  one 
who  during  his  administration  had  lx»en  guilty  of  such  peculation, 
or  clsf  culpabh*  negligence,  should,  as  the  words  *  brought  to  him' 
ini|)ly,  ha\'f  Ix't^n  n»luctant  to  face  the  king.  The  Parable  further 
im])li<'s.  that  the  debt  was  admit t eil ;  and  hence,  in  the  course  of 
•  Ex. Kxii.3:  oniinary  judicial  pnx^edurt* — according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,*  and 
ut.xxt.89,  ^i^^^  universal  anh^  of  antiquity — that  *  sen'ant,'  with  his  family  and 
all  his  pnnxTty.  was  orden'd  to  l>e  sold,*  and  the  returns  paid  into 
the  tnasury. 

Of  cours«»,  it   is  not   suggested  that  the  *  payment'  thus  made 
had  met  his  debt.     Evt»n  this  would,  if  need  were,  confirm  the  view, 

I  A(-«MnIin).'lv.  tlicM*  S4>rvants  could  not  have  beeu  *  boudiiervants,'  as  in  themaigin 
of  tiu-  U  V. 
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ppevioufily  expressed,  that  this  trait  belongs  not  to  the  essentials  of  CHAP 
the  Parable,  but  to  the  details  of  the  narrative.  So  does  the  pro-  XIX 
mise,  with  which  the  now  terrified  *  servant,'  as  he  east  himself  at  the  ""^  '  ^ 
feet  of  the  King,  supported  his  plea  for  patience :  *  I  will  pay  thee 
all.'  In  truth,  the  narrative  takes  no  notice  of  this,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  states :  *  But,  being  moved  with  compassion,  the  lord  of 
that  servant  released  him  [from  the  bondage  decreed,  and  which  had 
virtually  begun  with  his  sentence],  and  the  debt  forgave  he  him.'  * 
A  more  accurate  representation  of  our  relation  to  God  could  not  be 
made.  We  are  the  debtors  to  our  heavenly  King,  Who  has  entrusted 
to  us  the  administration  of  what  is  His,  and  which  we  have  pur- 
loined or  misused,  incurring  an  unspeakable  debt,  which  we  can 
never  discharge,  and  of  which,  in  the  course  of  justice,  unending 
bondage,  misery,  and  utter  ruin  would  be  the  propter  sequence.  But, 
if  in  humble  repentance  we  cast  ourselves  at  His  Feet,  He  is  ready, 
in  infinite  compassion,  noji  only  to  release  us  from  meet  punishment, 
but. — 0  blessed  revelation  of  the  Gospel ! — to  forgive  us  the  debt. 

It  is  this  new  relationship  to  God  which  must  be  the  foundation 
and  the  rule  for  our  new  relationship  towards  our  fellow-servants. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part,  or  scene,  in  this  Parable. 
Here  the  lately  pardoned  servant  finds  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  who 
owes  him  the  small  sum  of  100  dinars,  about  4/.  lOs.  Mark  now 
the  sharp  contrast,  which  is  so  drawn  as  to  give  point  to  the  Parable. 
In  the  first  case,  it  was  the  servant  brought  to  a^count^  and  that 
before  the  Klmj ;  here  it  is  a  servant  fui/lbnj^  and  that  his  fellow^ 
servant]  in  the  first  case,  he  owed  talents,  in  the  second,  dinars  (a 
six-thousandth  part  of  them)  ;  in  the  first,  ten  thousand  talents ;  in 
the  second,  one  hundred  dinars.  Again,  in  the  first  case  payment  is 
only  demanded,  while  in  the  second  the  man  takes  his  fellow-st^rvant 
by  the  throat — a  not  uncommon  mode  of  harshness  on  the  part  of 
Roman  creditors — and  says :  *  Pay  what,'  or,  according  to  the  better 
reading,  *  if  thou  owest  anj^hing.'  And,  lastly,  although  the  words 
of  the  second  di'btor  are  almost  the  same*  as  those  in  which  the 
first  debtor  besought  the  Kings  patience,  yt»t  no  mercy  is  shown, 
but  he  is  *  cast '  [with  violence]  into  prison,  till  he  have  paid  what  was 
due.' 

'  Mark  the  omplmtic  position  of  the  perform;  while  he  who  undertook  what 

wonls  in  tlie  ori^'inal.  he   mi^jht  reasonably  perform,   did  not 

'  Acconlin^'  to  tlio  Ix-ttcr  n-adinp,  the  say  *  all.' 
worrl  *nir  ill  vt-r.  21>  slumld  l>e  left  out  *  The  Rabbinic  Law  was  much  more 

ami  {]w  omission  is  si^Miitic4int.     The  merciful     than     this    apparently    har>li 

wnant  whopr..misi'<ltt»pay 'air(ver.  26)  (Roman  or  Herodian)  administration  of 

prunu!ie<l   more   than  ho   could  ixjHsibly  it.     It  laid  it  down  that,  just  as  when  a 
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BOOK  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  show  the  incongruousness  or  the 

rv  guilt  of  such  conduct.  But  this  is  the  object  of  the  third  part,  or 
'  scene,  in  the  Parable.  Here — again  for  the  sake  of  pictorialness — ^the 
other  servants  are  introduced  as  exceedingly  sorry,  no  doubt  about  the 
fate  of  their  fellow-servant,  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Then  they  come  to  their  lord,  and  *  clearly  set  forth,*  or  'explain' 
(Sia(ra<f>eiv)  what  had  happened,  upon  which  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
is  summoned,  and  addressed  as  *  wicked  servant,'  not  only  because 
he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  his  lord,  but  because,  after 
having  received  such  immense  favour  as  the  entire  remission  of  his 
debt  on  entreating  his  master,  to  have  refused  to  the  entreaty  of 
his  fellow-servant  even  a  brief  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
argued  want  of  all  mercy  and  positive  wickedness.  And  the  words 
are  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  righteous  anger.  As  he  has 
dpne,  so  is  it  done  to  him — and  this  is  the  final  application  of  the 
J^^^*"  Parable.*  He  is  delivered  *  to  the  tormentors,'  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  tormented  by  them,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  just,  but 
in  that  of  being  handed  over  to  such  keepers  of  the  prison,  to  whom 
criminals  who  were  to  be  tortured  were  delivered,  and  who  executed 
such  punishment  on  them :  in  other  words,  he  is  sent  to  the 
hardest  and  severest  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  by  him — that  is,  in  the  circumstances,  for  ever.  And 
here  we  may  again  remark,  without  drawing  any  dogmatic  inferences 
from  the  language  of  the  Parable,  that  it  seems  to  proceed  on  these 
two  assumptions :  that  suffering  neither  expiates  guilt,  nor  in  itself 
amends  the  guilty,  and  that  as  sin  has  incurred  a  debt  which  can  never 
be  discharged,  so  the  banishment,  or  rather  the  loss  and  misery  of  it, 
will  be  endless. 

We  pause  to  notice,  how  near  Rabbinism  has  come  to  this 
Parable,  and  yet  how  far  it  is  from  its  sublime  teaching.  At  the 
outset  we  recall  that  unlimited  forgiveness— or,  indeed,  for  more 
than  the  farthest  limit  of  three  times — was  not  the  doctrine  of 
Rabbinism.  It  did,  indeed,  teach  how  freely  Grod  would  forgive 
Israel,  and  it  introduces  a  similar  Parable  of  a  debtor  appealing  to 

person  had  owed  to  the  Sanctuarj'  a  certain  recline  at  table]  and  a  couch  and  pillow ; 

8um  or  his  property,  his  goods  might  l>e  dis-  if  the  debtor  had  been  a  poor  man,  a  sofa 

trained,  but  so  much  was  to  be  (ieducte<i  and  a  couch  with  a  reed-mat  [forcoverletj 

and  left  to  the  person,  or  given  to  hini.aa  (Bab.  Mets.  113/1  and  b).    Nay,  certain 

was  nee<lful  for  his  sustemince,  so  waa  it  tools  had  to  be  returned  for  his  use,  nor 

to  be  between  creditor  and  debtor.     If  a  was  either    the  Sheriff-officer   nor    the 

creditor    distraine<l    the    grxnls    of    his  credifbr  allowed  to  enter  the   house  to 

debtor,  he  was  bound  to  leave   to   the  make  distraint.    (As  regards  distrainta 

latter,  if  lie  had  1km  n  .»  rieh  man,  a  sofa  [to  for  Vows,  see  Arach.  23  o,  24  a.) 


Shorn.  R.  SI 
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ids  creditor,  and  receiving  the  fullest  and  freest  release  of  mercy,*     CHAP, 
and  it  also  draws  from  it  the  moral,  that  man  should  similarly  show      XIX 
mercy ;  but  it  is  not  the  mercy  of  forgiveness  from  the  heart,  but  of  ^      '     ^ 
forgiveness  of  money  debts  to  the  poor,**  or  of  various  injuries,*'  and  »mpie,sh»in. 
the  mercy  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to  the  wretched.**     But,  ^'^^ 
however  beautifully  Rabbinism  at  times  speaks  on  the  subject,  the   •Bemidb.fr 
Gospel  conception  of  forgiveness,  even  as  that  of  mercy,  could  only  wkwh.p. 
come  by  blessed  experience  of  the  infinitely  higher  forgiveness,  and  d  comp. 
the  incomi)arably   greater  mercy,   which  the  pardoned  sinner  has 
received  in  Christ  from  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

But  to  us  all  there  is  the  deepest  seriousness  in  the  warning 
against  unmercifulness ;  and  that,  even  though  we  remember  that 
the  case  here  referred  to  is  only  that  of  unwillingness  to  forgive 
firom  the  heart  an  offending  brother  who  actually  asks  for  it.  Yet, 
if  not  the  sin,  the  temptation  to  it  is  very  real  to  us  all — perhaps 
rather  unconsciously  to  ourselves  than  consciously.  For,  how  often 
is  our  forgiveness  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  heart,  narrowed  by 
limitations  and  burdened  with  conditions ;  and  is  it  not  of  the  very 
essence  of  sectarianism  to  condemn  without  mercy  him  who  does 
not  come  up  to  our  demands — ay,  luul  until  he  shall  have  come  up  to 
them  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Christ's  discourses  in  PERifiA — close  of  the  persan  uiNiffrBT. 

(St.  Luke  xiil  23-30,  31-35  ;  xiv.  1- 11,  25-36 ;  xvU.  UIO.) 

BOOK      From  the  Parables  we  now  turn  to  such  Discourses  of  the  Lord  as 
^^         belong  to  this  period  of  His  Ministry.     Their  consideration  may  be 
'^^    the  more  brief,  that  throughout  we  find  points  of  correspondence  with 
previous  or  later  portions  of  His  teaching. 

•  St  Luke  Thus,  the  first  of  these  Discourses,  of  which  we  have  an  outline,* 

xiiL  18-30  11  •  1         .CI  1         -»r  IK  « 

»»Tcr.  24;  recalls  some  passages  m  the  '  oermon  on  the  Mount,  **  as  well  as 

iSut  Tit  13,  what  our  Lord  had  said  on  the  occasion  of  healing  the  servant  of  the 

27  j  wmp*'  centurion.®    J3ut,  to  take  the  first  of  these  parallelisms,  the  differences 

8t.Matt.TU.  ^^  ^j^iy  ^j^^  more  marked  for  the  similarity  of  form.     These  prove 

•  TT.28,29;    iiicontestably,  not  onlv  the  independence  of  the  two  Evantrelists  ^  in 
oomp.  St.  ,     .  .  ,  *,  •  1      1  -I     1    •  .        ^    1  , 
Matt.  Till.      their  narratives,  but,  along  with  deeper  underlying  unity  of  thought 

<  St  Mat-       ii^  tli^  teaching  of  Christ,  its  different  application  to  different  circum- 
st  Luke*^       stances  and  pi^rsons.     Let  us  mark  this  in  the  Discourse  as  outlined 
by  St.  Luke,  and  so  gain  fresh  evidential  confirmation  of  the  trust- 
wort  hint^ss  of  the  Evangelic  records. 

•  .<?t  Lnke  The  words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,*  are  not  spoken, 

as  in  *  The  Sermon  on  the  ilount,*  in  connection  with  His  teaching 
to  His  disciples,  but  are  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  Him  1^ 
'pwjjUjio  some  one — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  a  n^presentative  of  the  Pharisees:' 
'  I^ord,  are  they  few,  the  saved  ones  [that  are  being  saved]  ?'  Viewed 
in  connection  with  Christ's  immediately  preceding  teaching  about 
the  Kintrdom  of  God  in  its  wide  and  deep  spread,  as  the  great 
JIiistanl-Tnv  from  the  tiniest  seed,  and  as  the  Leaven  hid,  which 
pervaded  tlin»e  measures  of  meal,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
wonl  '  s:iv«m1  '  l>i)re  references  not  to  the  eternal  state  of  the  soul,  but 
to  adinissicm  to  the  lx»nt'fits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — the  Messianic 
Kin^^dom,  with  its  privileges  and  its  judgments,  such  as  the  Pharisees 
undiTstood  it.  The  question,  whether  'few'  were  to  be  saved,  could 
not  have  Ix'un  put  from  the  Pharisaic  point  of  view,  if  understood  of 
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personal  salvation  ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  as  applying 
to  part  in  the  near-expected  Messianic  Kingdom,  it  has  its  distinct       xx 
parallel  in  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that,  as  regarded  the  days  of  -_ 
the  Messiah  (His  Kingdom),  it  would  be  similar  to  what  it  had  been 
at  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  when  only  two  (Joshua  and 
Caleb),  out  of  all  that  generation,  were  allowed  to  have  part  in  it.*  •SMh.iiu 
Again,  it  is  only  when  understanding  both  the  question  of  this  Pha- 
risee and  the  reply  of  our  Lord  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah—  though  each  viewing  Hhe  Kingdom'  from  his  own  stand- 
point— that  we  can  understand  the  answering  words  of  Christ  in  their 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  without  either  straining  or  adding  to  them 
a  dogmatic  gloss,  such  as  could  not  have  occurred  to  His  hearers  at  the 
time.* 

Thus  viewed,  we  can  mark  the  characteristic  differences  between 
this  Discourse  and  the  parallels  in  *  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and 
understand  their  reason.  As  regarded  entrance  into  the  Messianio 
Kingdom,  this  Pharisee,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  are  told, 
that  this  Kingdom  was  not  theirs,  as  a  matter  of  course — their  question 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  being  only,  whether  few  or  many  would 
share  in  it — but  that  all  must  *  struggle  ^  [agonise]  to  enter  in  through 
the  narrow  door/*  When  we  remember,  that  in  Hhe  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  *  the  call  was  only  to  *  enter  in,'  we  feel  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  period,  when  the  access  to  *  the  narrow  door '  was 
obstructed  by  the  enmity  of  so  many,  and  when  it  needed  '  violence '  bgLiuit 
to  break  through,  and  *  take  the  Kingdom '  *  by  force.'  **  This  «*•  ^' 
I)ersonal  breaking  through  the  opposing  multitude,  in  order  to  enter 
in  through  the  narrow  door,  was  in  opposition  to  the  many — the 
Pharisees  and  Jews  generally — who  were  seeking  to  enter  in,  in  their 
own  way,  never  doubting  success,  but  who  would  discover  their 
terrible  mistake.  Then,  *  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  is  risen 
up,'  to  welcome  His  guests  to  the  banquet,  and  has  shut  to  the  door, 
while  they,  standing  without,  vainly  call  upon  Him  to  open  it,  and 
He  replies :  *  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,'  would  they  begin  to 

»  It    Is    difficult  to  understand   how  do    not    stnigj?le    for    admission.'    But 

H'uHscke  oould   have  referred   to  Sukk.  would  any  one  be  refused  who  $ovgkt,  in 

45  6  as  a  parallel,  since  anytliin<^  more  the  si'nse  of  desiring,  or  wishing? 

thoroughly  contrary  to  all  Christ's  teach-  •  The  word  implies  a  real   combat  to 

ing  can  scarcely   be   imagined.     Other-  get   at   the    narrow   door,  not   *a  large 

wi.se    also    the    parallel   is   inapt.     The  crowd    .    .    .   struggling   for  admission.* 

carious  readier  will  Hnd  the  passn^e  in  de-  The  verb  occurs  besides  in  the  following 

i^Wvi  Sckbttgtn^ on  1  (^or.  xiii.  1 2 (p.  652).  passages:  St.  John  xviii.  36;  1  Cor.  ix. 

*  Thus,  Canon  C Wit  makes  this  (list inc-  25;   Col.  i.  29;  iv.  12;    1   Tim.   vi.    12; 

tion :  'They  who  are  8»id  to  seek,  seek  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

(i.e.  desire  and  wish)  and  ik>  more.    They  *  So  according  to  the  best  reading. 
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*  Oomp.  also 
St.  Matt. 
xlx.30;  XX. 
16 


»  St.  Matt. 
Til.  SI,  n 


remind  Him  of  those  cojrenant-privileges  on  which,  as  Israel  aflep 
the  flesh,  they  had  relied  (*  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  presence, 
and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  *).  To  this  He  would  reply  by  a 
repetition  of  His  former  words,  now  seen  to  imply  a  disavowal  of  all 
mere  outward  privileges,  as  constituting  a  claim  to  the  Kingdom, 
grounding  alike  His  disavowal  and  His  refusal  to  open  on  their 
inward  contrariety  to  the  King  and  His  Kingdom :  *  Depart  from  Me, 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  It  was  a  banquet  to  the  friends  of  the 
King :  the  inauguration  of  His  Kingdom.  When  they  found  the  door 
shut,  they  would,  indeed,  knock,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
their  claims  would  at  once  be  recognised,  and  they  admitted.  And 
when  the  Master  of  the  house  did  not  recognise  them,  as  they  had 
expected,  and  they  reminded  Him  of  their  outward  connection,  He 
only  repeated  the  same  words  as  before,  since  it  was  not  outward  but 
inward  relationship  that  qualified  the  guests,  and  theirs  was  not 
friendship,  but  antagonism  to  Him.  Terrible  would  then  be  their  sor- 
row and  anguish,  when  they  would  see  their  own  patriarchs  (*  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence')  and  their  own  prophets  ('  Thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets ')  within,  and  yet  themselves  were  excluded 
from  what  was  peculiarly  theirs — while  from  all  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  the  welcome  guests  would  flock  to  the  joyous  feast.  And  here 
pre-t»niin(»ntly  would  the  saying  hold  good,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaic 
claims  and  self-righteousness  :  '  There  are  last  which  shall  be  first, 
and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.** 

As  a  further  characteristic  differt»nce  from  the  parallel  passage  in 

*  the  Seniion  on  the  Mount,'  we  note,  that  there  the  reference  seems 
not  to  any  special  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  Pharisees  expected,  but  to  admission  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  generally.**  In  regard  to  the  latter  also 
the  highest  outward  claims  would  he  found  unavailing ;  but  the 
expectation  of  admission  was  grounded  rather  on  what  was  donej 
than  on  mere  citizenship  and  its  privileges.  And  here  it  deserves 
special  notic<%  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  the  claim  is  that 
of  fi*llow-<.-itizenshi})  (*  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence,  and 
Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets'),  the  reply  is  made,  'I  know  you 
not  whence  yt»  are ; '  while  in  *  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  where 
the  claim   is  of  what  they  had  done  in  His  Name,  they  are  told : 

*  I  never  knew  you.'  In  l)oth  cases  the  disavowal  emphatically  bears 
on  the  special  plea  which  had  been  set  up.  With  this,  another 
slight  diff'erence  may  be  e(>nnt»ct*Kl,  which  is  not  brought  out  in  the 
Authorist'd  or  in  the  U«'vist»d  Version.     Both  in   the  *  Sermon  oo 
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the  Mount  *  •  and  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,**  they  who  are  bidden  depart  are     CHAP, 
designated  as  '  workers  of  iniquity.'     But,  whereas  in  St.  Matthew's        ^^ 
Gospel  the  term  (apofiia)  really  means  *  lawlessness,'  the  word  used  in  ,  g^  j^^^ 
that  of  St.  Luke  should   be  rendered  *  unrighteousness '  *  (aSiteia),  '^  *• 
Thus,  the  one  class  are  excluded,  despite  the  deeds  which  they  plead,  xul  27 
for  their  real  contrariety  to  God's  Law ;  the  other,  despite  the  plea  of 
citizenship  and  privileges,  for  their  unnghtcousness,^     And  here  we  •  iiom. u. 
may  also  note,  as  a  last  difference  between  the  two  Gospels,  that  in 
the   prediction    of  the    future   bliss   from  which   they  were   to   be 
excluded,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  reported  the  plea  that 
He  had  *  taught '  in  their  *  streets,'  adds,  as  it  were  in  answer,  to  the 
names  of  the  Patriarchs,^  mention  of  *  all  the  prophets.'  'sticatt. 

2.  The  next  Discourse,  noted  by  St.  Luke,®  had  been  spoken  *  in  •gt.Lake 
that  very  day,*  ^  as  the   last.     It   was   occasioned   by  a   pretended  »^»i-*» 
warning  of  '  certain  of  the  Pharisees '  to  depart  from  Penea,  which, 
with  Galilee,  was  the  territorj-  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  else  the  Tetrarch 
would  kill  Him.     We  have  previously^  shown  reason  for  suppos- 
ing secret  intrigues  between   the  Pharisaic  party  and   Herod,  and 
attributing  the  final   imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  at  least  in  part, 
to  their  machinations.     We  also  remember,  how  the  conscience  of 
the  Tetrarch  connected  Clirst  with  His  murdered  f^orerunner,  and 
that  rightly,  since,  at  least  so  fur  as  the  Pharisees  wrought  on  tin*  ft^ars 
of  that  intensely  jealous  and  suspicious  prince,  the  imprisonment  of 
John  was  as  much  due  to  his  announcement  of  the  Messiah  as  to  the 
enmity  of  Herodias.      On  these   grounds  we  can  easily  understand 
that  Herod  should  have  wished  to  see  Jesus,^  not  merely  to  gratify    st.Lak« 
curiosity,  nor  in  obedience  to  superstitious  impulses,  but  to  convince   ** 
himself,  whether  He  was  really  what  was  said  of  Him,  and  also  to  get 
Him  into  his  power.     Probably,  therefore,  the  danger  of  which  these 
l^harisees  spoke  might  have  been  real  enough,  and  they  might  have 
special  reasons  for  knowing  of  it.     But  their  suggestion,  that  Jesus 
should  depart-,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  get  Him 
out  of  Peraea,  where,  evidently,  His  works  of  healing*  were  largely  »*s«pokeii 
attracting  and  influencing  the  people.  Lukcxuta 

But  if  our  Lord  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fears  of  His  disciples 
from  going  into  Judiea,**  feeling  that  each  one  had  his  appointed  work-  ^st.  Joim 
ing  day,  in  the  light  of  which  he  was  safe,  and  during  the  brief  dura- 

'  It  18  characteristic  of  *  higher '  criti-  in  St.  Luke's  as  a  retort  upon  Petrine 

cism  when  Ui^^enfeld  declares  that  the  or  Jewish  Cliristianity  I 
*  lawlessness '  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  '  Perhaps  we  should  rather  read  *  hour.* 

intended    as    a    covert   hit  &t   J*auhne  *  Sec  Book  III.  chap,  xxviii 

Christiamty,  and  the  *  unrighteousness ' 
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BOOK     tion  of  which  he  was  bound  to  *  walk/  far  less  would  He  recede  before 
IV        His  enemies.     Pointing  to  their  secret  intrigues,  He  bade  them,  if 
'     ^'  they  chose,  go  back  to  ^  that  fox,'  and  give  to  his  low  cunning,  and  to 

all  similar  attempts  to  hinder  or  arrest  His  Ministry,  what  would  be  a 
decisive  answer,  since  it  unfolded  what  He  clearly  foresaw  in  the  near 
wl^l^^i  f^^"^^-  '  Depart '  ?  *— yes,  '  depart '  ye  to  tell  '  that  fox,'  I  have  still 
ITiusedin  ^  brief  and  an  appointed  time  *  to  work,  and  then  *I  am  perfected,* 
'^d*^  33  ^^  *^®  sense  in  which  we  all  readily  understand  the  expression,  as 
•^^^^'  applying  to  His  Work  and  Mission.    '  Depart ! '  *  Yes,  I  must  "  depart," 

or  go  My  brief  appointed  time :  I  know  that  at  the  goal  of  it  is 
death,  yet  not  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  slaughter- 
house of  them  that  "  teach  in  her  streets." ' 

And  so,  remembering  that  this  message  to  Herod  was  spoken  in 
the  very  day,  perhaps  the  very  hour  that  He  had  declared  how 
falsely  '  the  workers  of  wickedness  '  claimed  admission  on  account  of 
the  *  teaching  in  their  streets,'  and  that  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  fellowship,  not  only  of  the  fathers,  but  of  '  all  the  prophets  ' 
whom  they  called  their  own — we  see  peculiar  meaning  in  the  refer- 
ence to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where  all  the  prophets  perished.* 
One,  Who  in  no  way  indulged  in  illusions,  but  knew  that  He  had  an 
appointed  time,  during  which  He  would  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  He  would  ^  perish,'  and  where  He  would  so  perish,  could  not  be 
deterred  either  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  nor  by  the  thought 
of  what  a  Herod  might  attempt— not  do,  which  latter  was  in  far 
other  hands.  But  the  thought  of  Jerusalem — of  what  it  was,  what 
it  might  have  been,  and  what  would  come  to  it — may  well  have 
forced  from  the  lips  of  Ilim,  Who  wept  over  it,  a  cry  of  mingle<l 
»TT.  34, 85  anguish,  love,  and  warning.*^  It  may,  indeed,  be,  that  these  ver}' 
words,  which  are  reporttnl  by  St.  Matthew  in  another,  and  manifestly 
•  St.  Matt,  most  suitable,  connection,*^  ^  are  here  quoted  by  St.  Luke,  because 
they  fully  expn^ss  the  thought  to  which  Christ  here  first  gave  distinct 
utt(»rance.  Put  some  such  words,  we  can  scarcelv  doubt,  He  did 
sp(»ak  even  now,  when  pointing  to  His  nrar  Decease  in  Jerusalein. 

•  Tlir  wonl>  *  to-day,  and    to-nioirow,  tat  ion  just  made  :  Kx.  xiii.  14,  *  It  "Iiaintc 

and  thr  tliinl  day,'  inu>t  not  Im'  taken  as  v,]wn  tliy  son  shall   ask  th^'e  [litonul  y| 

a  litcHil,  but  as  a  \v«'ll-known  fi;:unitivc  to-rn«»rrow,' in  our  A.V.  *in  time  tocomo. 

t'X|'rc»inn.     Thus  \v<' an*  told  (Mcrliilta,  So  als4)  Josh.  xxii.  24.     *  The  thinl  day' 

Tar.  \Uk  1H.  towards  end.  v(\.  If  V  jw,  p.  in  such  connection  would  be  *^noT  KinO- 
27  h),  '  Tiun-  i«j  a    *' t<»-rii«»rrow  "    uhich  •  Kveii  the  death  of  .lohn  tlie  Bai  ti-st 

i.H  now  [r«'f»i^  to  the  immediate  |  resent],  niay,  as  indicate<l,  be  »si\d  to  have  been 

and  a  "to-morrow  "  of  a  latrr  time.'  indi-  compasstnl  in  .lerusiiloui. 
eating  a  tixed  |)f'ri<Ml  eonni-Jt*-*!  with  the  "  The  wonls  will  be  c-onindered  in  coo- 

;»nsont.     The  latter,  for  exaujple,  in  the  nection  with  that  passage. 
paHsagt.'  illuhtrate<l  iu  the  lUibbinie  quota- 
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3.  The  next  in  order  of  the  Discourses  recorded  by  St.  Luke  •  is      CHAP, 
that  which  prefaced  the  Parable  of  '  the  Great  Supper/  expounded  in        XX 
a  previous  chapter.^     The  Rabbinic  views  on  the  Sabbath-Law  have  ^     ?    ^ 
been  so  fully  explained,  that  a  very  brief  commentation  will  here  xIt.i-u 
suffice.     It  appears,  that  the  Lord  condescended  to  accept  the  invi-  x^*^' 
tation  to  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  '  of  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Pharisees ' — perhaps  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue  in  Avhich 
they   had  just   worshipped,   and   where    Christ    may   have   taught. 
Without  here  discussing  the  motives  for  this  invitation,  its  accep- 
tance was  certainly  made  use  of  to  '  watch  Him.'     And  the  man 
with  the  dropsy  had,  no  doubt,  been  introduced  for  a  treacherous 
purpose,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
been  privy  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
gracious  Lord,  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  purpose.  He  sat  down 
with  such  companions,  and  that  He  did  His  Work  of  power  and  love 
unrestrained  by  their  evil  thoughts.     But,  even  so.  He  must  turn 
their  wickedness  also  to  good  account.     Yet  we  mark,  that  He  first 
dismissed  the  man  healed  of  the  dropsy   before  He  reproved  the 
Pharisees.^     It  was  better  so — for  the  sake  of  the  guests,  and  for  estLuk* 
the  healed  man  himself,  whose  mind  quite  new  and  blessed  Sabbath-  ^^^'  * 
thoughts  would  fill,  to  which  all  controversy  would  be  jarring. 

And,  after  his  departure,  the  Lord  first  spake  to  them,  as  was 
His  wont,  concerning  their  misapplication  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  to 
which,  indeed,  their  own  practice  gave  the  lie.  Tliey  deemed  it 
unlawful  *  to  heal '  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though,  when  He  read  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  as  against  Him,  they  Avould  not  answer  His 
question  on  the  point.**  And  yet,  if  'a  son,*  or  even  an  ox,'  of  any  <tt.8.4 
of  them,  had  *  fallen  into  a  pit/  they  would  have  found  some  valid 
legal  reason  for  pulling  him  out!  llien,  as  to  their  Sabbath-feast, 
and  their  invitation  to  Him,  when  thereby  they  wished  to  lure  Him 
to  evil — and,  indeed,  their  much-boasted  hospitality  :  all  was  charac- 
teristic of  these  Pharisees — only  external  show,  with  utter  absence  of 
all  real  love ;  only  self-assumption,  pride,  and  self-righteousness, 
together  with  contempt  of  all  who  were  regarded  as  religiously  or 
intellectually  l)eneath  them — chiefly  of  '  the  unlearned '  and  *  sinners,' 
those  in  *  the  streets  and  lanes '  of  their  city,  whom  they  considered 
as  *the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  lu^t.  and  the  blind.'®  Even  •tit.  n 
among  themselves  there  was  strife  al)Out  ^  the  first  places' — such  as, 
perhaps,  Christ  had  on  tliat  occasion  witnessed,^  amidst  mock  pro-  rr.7  n 
fessions  of  humility,  when,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the  house  had 
*  So — and  not  •  ass  '—according  to  the  best  reading. 
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afterwards,  in  true  Pharisaic  fashion,  proceeded  to  re-arrange  the 
guests  according  to  their  supposed  dignity.  And  even  the  Rabbis 
had  given  advice  to  the  same  effect  as  Christ's  • — and  of  this  His 
words  may  have  reminded  them  J 

But  further — addressing  him  who  had  so  treacherously  bidden 
Him  to  this  feast,  Christ  showed  how  the  principle  of  Pharisaism 
consisted  in  self-seeking,  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  true  love. 
Referring,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  His  meaning,**  to  a  previous 
chapter,^  we  content  ourselves  here  with  the  remark,  that  this  self- 
seeking  and  self-righteousness  appeared  even  in  what,  perhaps,  they 
most  boasted  of — their  hospitality.  For,  if  in  an  earlier  Jewish 
record  we  read  the  beautiful  words :  *  Let  thy  house  be  open 
towards  the  street,  and  let  the  poor  be  the  sons  of  thy  house/  **  we 
have,  also,  this  later  comment  on  them,®  that  Job  had  thus  had  his 
house  opened  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  poor,  and 
that,  when  his  calamities  befell  him,  he  remonstrated  with  God  on 
the  ground  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  to  which  answer  was  made, 
that  he  had  in  this  matter  come  very  far  short  of  the  merits  of 
Abraham.  So  entirely  self-introspective  and  self-seeking  did  Rab- 
binism  become,  and  so  contrary  was  its  outcome  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  inmost  meaning  of  Whose  Work,  as  well  as  Words,  was  entire 
self-forget  fulness  and  self-surrender  in  love. 

'[.  In  the  fourth  Discourse  recorded  by  St.  Luke,'  we  pass  from 
the  parenthetic  account  of  that  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  of  the 
'  Ruler  of  the  Pharisees,*  back  to  where  the  narrative  of  the  Phari- 
sees' tlireat  alx)ut  Herod  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  had  left  us.»  And, 
if  proof  were  required  of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  Jesus, 
and  which,  as  we  have  suggested,  led  to  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees 
to  induce  Christ  to  leave  Penea,  it  would  be  found  in  the  opening 
notice,**  as  well  as  in  the  Discourse  itself  which  He  spoke.  Christ 
did  depart — from  that  place,  though  not  yet  from  PeraBa ;  but  with 
Him  '  went  great  multitudes.'  And,  in  view  of  their  professed  adhe- 
sion, it  was  needful,  and  now  mort*  emphatically  than  ever,  to  set 
before  them  all  that  disciplesliip  really  involved,  alik^  of  cost  and  of 
streiiLfth — the  two  latter  points  being  illustrated  by  brief  *  Parables' 
(in  tlie  wider  sense  of  that  term).  Substantially,  it  was  only  what 
Cliri>t  h;ul  told  the  Twf^e,  when  He  sent  them  on  their  first 
Mission.^  Only  it  was  now  cast  in  a  far  stronger  mould,  as  befitted 
the  altered  cirtMiinstances.  in  the  near  prospi^ct  of  Christ's  condemna- 
tion, with  all  that  this  would  involve  to  His  followers. 


1  Minost  preciitcly  the  same  sayings  occur  in  Ab.  de  Babbi  Katban  86    and 
Va>  \  .kra  B.  1. 
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At  the  outset  we  mark,  that  we  are  not  here  told  what  constituted      CHAP, 
the  true  disciple,  but  what  would  prevent  a  man  from  becoming  such.       XX 
Again,  it  was  now  no  longer  (as  in  the  earlier  address  to  the  Twelve),   '      '    ^ 
that  he  who  loved  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  earthly  kin  more  than 
Christ — and  hence   clave   to   such    rather  than  to   Him — was   not 
worthy  of  Him ;  nor  that  he  who  did  not  take  his  cross  and  follow 
after  Him  was  not  worthy  of  the  Christ.     Since  then  the  enmity 
had  ripened,  and  discipleship  become  impossible  without  actual  re- 
nunciation of  the  nearest  relationship,  and,  more  than  that,  of  life 
itself.*     Of  course,  the  'term  *  hate '  does  not  imply  hatred  of  parents  '  st  Lak» 
or  relatives,  or  of  life,  in  the  ordinary  sense.     But  it  points  to  this, 
that,  as  outward  separation,  consequent  upon  men's  antagonism  to 
Christ,  was   before   them  in   the   near  future,    so,  in  the   present. 
inward  separation,  a  renunciation  in  mind  and  heart,  preparatory 
to  that  outwardly,  was  absolutely  necessary.     And  this  immediate 
call  was  illustrated  in  twofold  manner.     A  man  who  was  about  to 
begin  building  a  tower,  must  count  the  cost  of  his  undertaking.**     It  ^  ▼▼• »-» 
was  not  enough  that  he  was  prepared  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
foundations ;  he  must  look  to  the  cost  of  the  whole.     So  must  they, 
in  becoming  disciples,  look  not  on  what  was  involved  in  the  present 
following  of  Christ,  but  remember  the  cost  of  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus.     Again,  if  a  king  went  to  war,  common  prudence 
would  lead  him  to  consider  whether  his  forces  were  equal  to  the  great 
contest  before  him  ;  else  it  were  far  better  to  withdraw  in  time,  even 
though  it  involved  humiliation,  fix)m  what,  in  view  of  his  weakness, 
would  end  in  miserable  defeat.*^     So,  and  much  more,  must  the  intend-  •  t>.  ii,  at 
ing  disciple  make  complete  inward  surrender  of  all,  deliberately  count- 
ing the  cost,  and,  in  view  of  the  coming  trial,  ask  himself  whether 
he   had,  indeed,  sufficient   inward   strength — the  force   of  love   to 
Christ — ^to  conquer.     And  thus  discipleship,  then,  and,  in  measure, 
to  all  time,  involves  the  necessity  of  complete  inward  surrender  of 
everjrthing  for  the  love  of  Christ,  so  that  if,  and  when,  the  time  of 
outward  trial  comes,  we  may  be  prepared  to  conquer  in  the  fight.*  *m  u 
He  fights  well,  who  has  first  fought  and  conquered  within. 

Or  else,  and  here  Christ  breaks  once  more  into  that  pithy  Jewish 
proverb— only,  oh  !  how  aptly,  applying  it  to  His  disciples — *  Salt  is 
good  ; '  *  salt,  if  it  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? '  •  •  tt.  h  »• 
We  have  preferred  quoting  the  proverb  in  its  Jewish  form,'*  to  show  'Bekhor.»», 

from  bottoai 
»  In  the  Talmad :  TV?  ^TVO  ^H02  [lias  an  evil  odour,  is  spoiled]  '%^  ^2  Kr6*0* 
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its  popular  origin.  Salt  in  such  condition  was  neither  fit  to  improve 
the  land,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  mixed  with  the  manure.  The 
disciple  who  had  lost  his  distinctiveness  would  neither  benefit  the 
land,  nor  was  he  even  fit,  as  it  were,  for  the  dunghill,  and  coald 
only  be  cast  out.  And  so,  let  him  that  hath  eats  to  hear,  hear  the 
warning ! 

5.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  last  DiscourBed  of  Christ  before 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.*  As  being  addressed  to  the  diaciples,**  we 
have  to  connect  them  with  the  Discourse  just  commented  upon.  In 
point  of  fact,  part  of  these  admonitions  had  already  been  spoken  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  that  more  fully,  to  the  disciples  in  GWilee.* 
Only  we  must  again  bear  in  mind  the  difference  of  circumstanoeB. 
Here,  they  immediately  precede  the  raising  of  Laearus,^  and  they 
form  the  close  of  Christ's  public  Ministry  in  Percea.  Hence  they 
come  to  us  as  Christ's  parting  admonitions  tx)  His  Peraean  fd* 
lowers. 

Thus  viewed,  they  are  intended  to  impress  on  the  new  disciples 
these  four  thin<rs  :  to  be  careful  to  give  no  offence  ;  •  to  be  careful  to 
take  no  off(»nce  ;  *"  to  be  simple  and  earnest  in  their  faith,  and  abeo* 
lutely  to  trust  its  all-prevailing  power ; «  and  yet,  when  they  had 
made  experience  of  it,  not  to  be  elated,  but  to  remember  their  rela- 
tion to  their  Master,  that  all  was  in  His  service,  and  that,  after  all, 
when  everything  had  been  done,  they  were  but  unprofitaUe  servant*.* 
In  other  words,  they  urged  upon  the  disciples  holiness,  love,  faith, 
and  service  of  self-surrender  and  humility. 

Most  of  these  points  have  been  already  considered,  when  ex* 
plaining  the  similar  admonitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee.*  The  four 
parts  of  this  Discourse  are  broken  by  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles^ 
who  had  formerly  expressed  their  difficulty  in  regard  to  these  very 
requirements :  *  *  Add  unto  us  faith.'  It  was  upon  this  that  the  Lord 
spake  to  them,  for  their  comfort,  of  the  absolute  power  of  even  the 
smallest  faith,**  and  of  the  service  and  humility  of  feitJi."*  The  latler 
was  conchod  in  a  Paralx)lic  form,  well  calculated  to  impress  on  tiliem 
thosi*  ftM'linir?^  which  would  keep  them  lowly.  They  were  but  ser- 
vants ;  and,  rvon  though  they  had  done  their  work,  the  Master  ex- 
prcti'd  tlH'ui  to  serve  Him,  bt^fore  they  sat  down  to  their  own  meal 
and  n'st.  Yet  meal  and  n^st  there  would  be  in  the  end.  Only^  let 
rtu^re  not  be  self-elation,  nor  weariness,  nor  impatience ;  but  ki  tka 
Master  and  His  service  Ix^  all  in  all.  Surely,  if  ever  there  was  enoi- 
'  Stc  Book  IV.  diap.  iiL 
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phatic  protest  against  the  fundamental  idea  of  Pharisaism,  as  claim-     CHAP 
ing  merit  and  reward,  it  was  in  the  closing  admonition  of  Christ's        XX 
public  Ministry  in  Peraea :  '  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  ' 

which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do/ 

And  with  these  parting  words  did  He  most  effectually  and  for 
ever  separate,  in  heart  and  spirit,  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue. 
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CHAPTER   XXI.      . 

THE  DEATH  AND  THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS — THE  QUESTION  OF  MIRACLES 
AND  OF  THIS  MIRACLE  OF  MIRACLES — VIEWS  OF  NEGATIVE  CRITICIBX  ON 
THIS   HISTORY — JEWISH   HURTING- RITES  AND  SEPULCHRES. 

(St,  John  XL  1^4.) 

BOOK  From  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  turn  once  more  to  follow 
IV  His  working.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  visit  to  Bethany 
'  '  divides  the  period  from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  to  the  last 
Paschal  week  into  two  parts.  It  also  forms  the  prelude  and  prepa^ 
ration  for  the  awful  events  of  the  End.  For,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  formally  resolved  on  His  Death. 
It  now  only  remained  to  settle  and  cany  out  the  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  their  purpose. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  it.  There  is  yet  another  and  more  solemn 
one.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  marks  the  highest  point  (not  in  the 
Manifestation,  but)  in  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  the  climax  in 
a  history  where  all  is  miraculous — the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Words, 
the  Work.  As  regards  Himself,  we  have  here  the  fullest  evidence 
alike  of  His  Divinity  and  Humanity ;  as  regards  those  who  witnessed 
it,  the  highest  manifestation  of  faith  and  of  unbelief.  Here,  on  this 
height,  the  two  ways  finally  meet  and  part.  And  fix)m  this  high 
point — not  only  from  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrists,  but  fix)m  the 
raising  of  Lazarus — we  have  our  first  clear  outlook  on  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  the 
typical  preclude.  From  this  height,  also,  have  we  an  outlook  upon 
th(»  ^rathering  of  the  Church  at  His  empty  Tomb,  where  the  precious 
words  R|X)ken  at  the  grave  of  I^azarus  received  their  fall  meaning 
— till  Death  shall  \ye  no  more.  But  chiefly  do  we  now  think  of 
it  as  tli(^  Miracle  of  Miracles  in  the  historj'  of  the  Christ.  He 
had,  indeed,  before  this  raised  the  dead;  but  it  had  been  in  fiuvoff 
Galilt»e,  and  in  circumstances  esstMitially  different.  But  now  it  woold 
be  on(?  so  well  known  as  Lazarus,  at  the  very  gates  of  Jemsalem, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  amidst  surroundings  which  ai^tnitttH 
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not  of  mistake  or  doubt.     If  this  Miracle  be  true,  we  instinctively     CHAP, 
feel  all  is  true ;  and  Sj^inoza  was  right  in  saying,*  that  if  he  could      XXI 
believe  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  he  would  tear  to  shreds  his  system, 
and  humbly  accept  the  creed  of  Christians. 

But  is  it  true  ?  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  this  history  when 
such  a  question,  always  most  painful,  might  seem  almost  uncalled  for. 
For,  gradually  and  with  increasing  clearness,  we  have  learned  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Evangelic  records ;  and,  as  we  have  followed 
Him,  the  conviction  has  deepened  into  joyous  assurance,  that  He, 
Who  spake,  lived,  and  wrought  as  none  other,  is  in  very  deed  the 
Christ  of  God.  And  yet  we  ask  ourselves  here  this  question  again, 
on  account  of  its  absolute  and  infinite  importance  ;  because  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  decisive  moment  in  this  History ; 
because,  in  truth,  it  is  to  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church  what  the 
great  Confession  of  Peter  was  to  that  of  the  disciples.  And,  although 
Quch  an  inquiry  may  seem  like  the  jarring  of  a  discord  in  Heaven's 
own  melody,  we  pursue  it,  feeling  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing what  is  doubtful,  but  rather  setting  forth  the  evidence  of 
what  is  certain,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  our  hearts,  and, 
as  we  humbly  trust,  for  the  establishment  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  here  once  more  meet,  however  briefly,  the 
preliminary  difficulty  in  regard  to  Miracles,  of  which  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  is,  we  shall  not  say,  the  greatest — for  comparison  is  not  pos- 
sible on  such  a  point — but  the  most  notable.  Undoubtedly,  a  Miracle 
runs  counter,  not  only  to  our  experience,  but  to  the  facts  on  which 
our  experience  is  grounded  ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  direct 
Divine  interposition,  which  also  runs  counter  to  our  experience, 
although  it  cannot  logically  be  said  to  run  counter  to  the  facts  on 
which  that  experience  is  grounded.  Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to 
go,  since  the  argument  on  other  grounds  than  of  experience — be  it 
phenomenal  [observation  and  historical  information]  or  real  [know- 
ledge of  laws  and  principles] — would  necessitate  knowledge  alike  of 
all  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  all  the  secrets  of  Heaven. 

On  the  other  hand  (as  indicated  in  a  previous  part '),  to  argue 
this  point  only  on  the  ground  of  experience  (phenomenal  or  real), 
were  not  only  reasoning  d  j>riori,  but  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  would 
really  amount  to  this :  A  thing  has  not  been,  because  it  cannot  be ; 
and  it  cannot  be,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  and  has  not  been. 
But,  to  deny  on  such  d  priori  prejudgment  the  possibility  of  Miracles, 
I  Ai  quoted  by  Oodet  (ad  loo.).  '  Sm  vol.  L  p.  669. 
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bOi/^  altimately  involves  a  denial  of  a  Living,  Reigning  Ghxl.  For,  the 
IV  existence  of  a  God  implies  at  least  the  possibility,  in  certain  circam- 
'  *  *  stances  it  may  be  the  rational  necessity,  of  Miracles.  And  the  same 
grounds  of  experience,  which  tell  against  the  occurrence  of  a  Miracle, 
would  equally  apply  against  belief  in  a  God.  We  have  as  little 
ground  in  experience  (of  a  physical  kind)  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
This  is  not  said  to  deter  inquiry,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  argument. 
For,  we  confidently  assert  and  challenge  experiment  of  it,  that  dis- 
belief in  a  God,  or  Materialism,  involves  infinitely  mors  difficulties, 
and  that  at  every  step  and  in  regard  to  all  things,  than  the  fSuth  of 
the  Christian. 

But  we  instinctively  feel  that  such  a  Miracle  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  calls  for  more  than  merely  logical  formulas.  Heart  and 
mind  crave  for  higher  than  questions  of  what  may  be  logically  pos- 
sible or  impossible.  We  want,  so  to  speak,  living  evidence,  and  we 
have  it.  We  have  it,  first  of  all,  in  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  Grod, 
Who  not  only  came  to  abolish  death,  but  in  Whose  Presence  the  con- 
tinuance of  disease  and  death  was  impossible.  And  we  have  it  also 
in  the  narrative  of  the  event  itself.  It  were,  indeed,  an  absurd  dt>- 
mand  to  p'ove  a  Miracle,  since  to  do  so  were  to  show  that  it  was  not 
a  Miracle.  But  we  may  be  rationally  asked  these  three  things :  first, 
to  show,  that  no  other  explanation  is  rationally  possible  than  that 
which  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Miracle ;  secondly,  to 
show,  that  such  a  view  of  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  harmonious  with 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  narrative.  The  second  and  third 
of  these  arguments  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  later  study  of  the 
history  of  this  event ;  the  first,  that  no  other  explanation  of  the 
narrative  is  rationally  possible,  must  now  be  briefly  attempted. 

We  may  here  dismiss,  as  what  would  not  be  entertained  by  any 
one  familiar  with  historical  inquiries,  the  idea  that  such  a  narrative 
could  be  an  absohite  invention,  ungrounded  on  any  fact.  Again,  we 
may  put  aside  as  repugnant  to,  at  least  English,  common  sense,  the 
theory  that  the  narrative  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  Lazarus 
was  not  really  dead  (so,  the  Rationalists).  Nor  would  any  one,  who 
had  the  faintest  sympathy  with  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  Gospels, 
•  intu  entertain  the  view  of  M.  Renan,* tiiAt  it  was  all  a  '  pious  fraud'  con- 
tSfn*of*wi  cocted  between  all  parties,  and  that,  in  order  to  convert  Jerusalem 
^****  by  a  sirrnrtl  mirarle,  [jazarus  had  himself  dressed  up  as  a  dead  body 

and  laid  in  the  family  tomb.     Scarcely  more  rational  is  M.  Uefuin9 
latest  suggestion,  that  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding :  Martha  and 
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Hary  having  told  Jesas  the  wish  of  friends,  that  He  should  do  CHAP, 
some  notable  miracle  to  convince  the  Jews,  and  suggesting  that  they  XXI 
would  believe  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  when  He  had  replied,  that 
they  would  not  believe  even  if  Lazarus  rose  from  his  grave — and 
that  tradition  had  transformed  this  conversation  into  an  actual  event ! 
Nor,  finally,  would  English  common  sense  readily  believe  (with  Baur), 
that  the  whole  narrative  was  an  ideal  composition  to  illustrate  what 
most  be  regarded  as  the  metaphysical  statement :  '  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life.'  Among  ourselves,  at  least,  no  serious  refutation 
of  these  and  similar  views  can  be  necessary. 

Nor  do  the  other  theories  advanced  require  lengthened  discussion. 
The  mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is,  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
had  recorded  instances  of  raising  from  the  dead,  so  Christian  tradition 
most  needs  ascribe  the   same   to  the   Messiah.     To  this  (without 
repeating  the  detailed  refutation  made  by  Renan  and  Baur),  it  is 
anfficient  to  reply :  The  previous  history  of  Christ  had  already  offered 
anch  instances,  why  needlessly  multiply  them  ?      Besides,  if  it  had 
been  *  a  legend,'  such  full  and  minute  details  would  not  have  been 
introduced,  and  while  the  human  element  would  have  been  suppressed, 
the  miraculous  would  have  been  far  more  accentuated.      Only  one 
other  theory  on  the  subject  requires  notice  :  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  or  rather  early  tradition,  had  transformed  the  Parable 
of  Divea  and  Lazarus  into  an  actual  event.     In  answer,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say :  first,  that  (as  previously  shown)  tliere  is  no  connection 
between  the  Lazarus  of  the  Parable  and  him  of  Bethany ;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  Parable  transformed,  the  characters  chosen 
would  not  have  been  real  persons,  and  that  they  were  such  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of   the  family  in  different  circumstances  in  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels,*  of  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  •st.Lukex 
was   fully  aware.^     Lastly,  as  Godet  remarks,  whereas  the  Parable  M*tt.*xxTi. 
clofles  by  declaring  that  the  Jews  would  not  believe  even  if  one  rose  Mark'xir.s 
from  the  dead,  the  A^arrafii'e  closes  on  thiswise:*^  '  Many  therefore  J^i^,'^''*^ 
of  the  Jews,  which  came  to  Mary  and  beheld  that  which  He  did,  •  st.  Joha 
believed  on  Him.'  ^ 

In  view  of  these  proposed  explanations,  we  appeal  to  the  impartial 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand,  whether  with  the  comments  on  it  of  Lightfoot  in 

or  not  Dr.   Abbott  (Encycl.  Brit.,   Art.  hiH  Hone  Hebr.,  and  of   WiiriMche  in  his 

*Q06pels,*  pp.  837,  838)  holds  the  'his-  Beitr.  z.  Erl.  d.  Evangelien.     I  have  care- 

torkml  accuracy*  of  this  narrative.      In  fully  examined  both,  but  cannot  see  that 

a  foot-note  he  disclaims  its  *  complete  either  or   both    contribute  anything  to 

dkcosfion'  aa  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  help  our  understanding  of  the  rai&ing  of 

his  easaj.    He  refers  us,  however,  to  the  La£arus. 
taibla  of  Di?M  and  Lanrus,  together 
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BOOK  reader,  whether  any  of  them  rationally  accounts  for  the  origin  and 
•  IV  existence  of  this  history  in  Apostolic  tradition  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
""■  '  '  everything  is  clear  and  consistent  on  the  supposition  of  the  historical 
truth  of  this  narrative :  the  minuteness  of  details ;  the  vividness  and 
pictorial  ness  of  the  narrative ;  the  characteristic  manner  in  which 
Thomas,  Martha,  and  Mary  speak  and  act,  in  accordance  with  what 
we  read  of  them  in  the  other  Gospels  or  in  other  parts  of  this  Grospel; 
the  Human  affection  of  the  Christ ;  the  sublime  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  manner  of  the  Miracle ;  and  the  effects  of  it  on  friend 
and  foe.  There  is,  indeed,  this  one  difficulty  (not  objection),  that 
the  event  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  But  we  know 
too  little  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Gospels,  viewed  as  Lives  of  Christ, 
were  constructed,  to  allow  us  to  draw  any  sufficient  inference  from 
the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  whilst  we  do  know  that  the  Judasan 
and  Jerusalem  Ministry  of  Christ,  except  so  far  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  refer  to  it,  lay  outside  the  plan  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels^ 
and  formed  the  special  subject  of  that  by  St.  John.  Lastly,  we 
should  remember,  that  in  the  then  state  of  thought  the  introduction 
of  another  narrative  of  raising  from  the  dead  could  not  have  seemed 
to  them  of  such  importance  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  present  state 
of  controversy — more  especially,  since  it  was  so  soon  to  be  followed 
by  another  Resurrection,  the  importance  and  evidential  value  of  which 
far  overshadowed  such  an  event  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Their  Gali- 
lean readers  had  the  story  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
and  of  Jairus'  daughter  at  Capernaum ;  and  the  Roman  world  had  not 
only  all  this,  but  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of  pardon 
and  life  in  the  Name  of  the  Risen  One,  together  with  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  miraculous  power  of  those  who  preached  it.  It  re- 
mained for  the  beloved  disciple,  who  alone  stood  under  the  Cross, 
alone  to  stand  on  that  height  from  which  he  had  first  full  and  intense 
outlook  upon  His  Death,  and  the  Life  which  sprang  from  it,  and 
flowed  into  all  the  world. 

We  may  now,  undisturbed  by  preliminary  objections,  surrender 
ourselv<*s  to  the  sublimeness  and  solemnity  of  this  narrative.  Perhaps 
the  more  briefly  we  comment  on  it  the  better. 

It  was  while  in  Pera>a,  that  this  message  suddenly  reached  the 
Master  from  the  well -remembered  home  at  Bethany,  *  the  village  of 
Mary  ' — who,  although  the  younger,  is  for  obvious  reasons  first  men- 
tioned in  this  history — *  and  her  sister  Martha,'  concerning  their 
(younger)  brother  Lazarus :  *  Lord,  behold  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is 
nek !  *    They  are  apparently  the  very  words  which  *  the  sisters '  bide 
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their  messenger  tell.     We  note  as  an  important  fact  to  be  stored  in     CHAP. 
our  memoiy^  that  the  Lazarus,  who  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in       ^^ 
the  only  account  preserved  to  us  of  a  previous  visit  of  Christ  to 
Bethany,*  is  described  as  *he  whom  Christ  loved.'     What  a  gap  of  .stLukex. 
untold  events  between  the  two  visits  of  Christ  to  Bethany — and  what  **  **** 
modesty  should  it  teach  us  as  regards  inferences  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  events  are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels !     The  messenger 
was  apparently  dismissed  by  Christ  with  this  reply  :  *  This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  order  that  the  Son  of 
God  may  be  glorified  thereby.*     We  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
answer  was  heard  by  such  of  the  Apostles  as  were  present  at  the  time.^ 
They  would  naturally  infer  from  it  that  Lazarus  would  not  die,,  and 
that  his  restoration  would  glorify  Christ,  either  as  having  foretold  it, 
or  prayed  for  it,  or  effected  it  by  His  Will.     Yet  its  true  meaning — 
even,  as  we  now  see,  its  literal  interpretation,  was,  that  its  final  upshot 
was  not  to  be  the  death  of  Lazarus,  but  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  glory 
of  God,  in  order  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  might  be  made  manifest. 
And  we  learn,  how  much  more  full  are  the  Words  of  Christ  than  they 
often  appear  to  us  ;  and  how  truly,  and  even  literally,  they  may  bear 
quite  another  meaning  than  appears  to  our  honest  misapprehension  of 
them — a  meaning  which  only  the  event,  the  future,  will  disclose. 

And  yet,  probably  at  the  very  time  when  the  messenger  received 
his  answer,  and  ere  he  could  have  brought  it  to  the  sisters,  Lazarus 
was  already  dead !  Nor — and  this  should  be  specially  marked  -did 
this  awaken  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters.  We  seem  to  hear 
the  very  words  which  at  the  time  they  said  to  each  other,  when  each 
of  them  afterwards  repeated  it  to  the  Lord :  '  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brothtT  would  not  have  died.'^  They  probably 
thought  the  message  had  n^ached  Him  too  late,  that  Lazarus  would 
have  lived  if  Christ  had  Ixvn  appealed  to  in  time,  or  had  l)een  able 
to  come — at  any  rate,  if  He  had  Ix^en  there.  Even  in  their  keenest 
anguish,  there  was  no  failurt^  of  trust,  no  doubt,  no  close  weighing  of 
words  on  their  part — only  the  confidence  of  love.  Yet  all  this  while 
Christ  knew  that  I^azarus  had  died,  and  still  He  continued  two  whole 
days  where  Ht^  was,  finishing  His  work.  And  yet — and  this  is  sig- 
nificantly noted  liefore  anything  else,  alike  in  regard  to  His  delay 
and  to  His  after-conduct — He  Moved    Martha,  and   her  sister,  and 

'  From  the  non-mention  of  Peter  and  words  are  the  same,  but  the  position  of 

the  prominence   of   Thoman  it  »eem.s  at  the  personal  pronoun  (fiov)  *  my '  brother 

least  doubtful,  whether  all  the  Apostles  is   significantly  different    (see    WeHcatt 

were  there.  ad  loo.). 

'  According  to  Ike  best  rcadingi  the 
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BOOK  Lazarus.'  Had  there  been  no  after-history,  or  had  it  not  been  knowA 
IV  to  us,  or  before  it  became  known,  it  might  have  seemed  •otherwise-— 
*■'"■''  '  and  in  similar  circumstances  it  often  does  seem  otherwise  to  us.  And 
again,  what  majestic  calm,  what  self-restraint  of  Human  affections  and 
sublime  consciousness  of  Divine  Power  in  this  delay :  it  is  once  more 
Christ  asleep,  while  the  disciples  are  despairing,  in  the  bark  almost 
swamped  in  the  storm  !  Christ  is  never  in  haste :  least  of  all,  on  His 
errands  of  love.    And  He  is  never  in  haste,  because  He  is  always  sore. 

It  was  only  after  these  two  days  that  Christ  broke  silence  as  to 
His  purposes  and  as  to  Lazarus.  Though  thoughts  of  him  must 
have  been  present  with  the  disciples,  none  dared  ask  aught,  although 
not  from  misgiving,  nor  yet  from  fear.  This  also  of  faith  and  of 
confidence.  At  last,  when  His  work  in  that  part  had  been  completed, 
He  spoke  of  leaving,  but  even  so  not  of  going  to  Bethany,  but  into 
Judaea.  For,  in  truth,  His  work  in  Bethany  was  not  only  geographi- 
cally, but  really,  part  of  His  work  in  Judaea ;  and  He  told  the 
disciples  of  His  purpose,  just  because  He  knew  their  fears  and  would 
teach  them,  not  only  for  this  but  for  every  future  occasion,  what  prin- 
ciple applied  to  them.  For  when,  in  their  care  and  affection,  they 
reminded  the  *  Rabbi ' — and  the  expression  here  almost  jars  on  us — 
that  the  Jews  '  were  even  now  seeking  to  stone '  Him,  He  replied  by 
telling  them,  in  figurative  language,  that  we  have  each  our  working 
day  from  God,  and  that  while  it  lasts  no  foe  can  shorten  it  or 
break  up  our  work.  The  day  had  twelve  hours,  and  while  these 
lasted  no  mishap  would  befall  him  that  walked  in  the  way  [he  stnmbleth 
not,  Ix^cause  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world].  It  was  otherwise  when 
the  day  was  past  and  the  night  had  come.  When  our  Ghxl-given 
day  has  set,  and  with  it  the  light  been  withdrawn  which  hitherto 
prevented  our  stumbling — then,  if  a  man  went  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  time,  might  such  mishap  befall  him,  '  because,*  fignn^ 
tively  as  to  light  in  the  night-time,  and  really  as  to  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  way,  *  the  light  is  not  in  him.' 

But  this  was  only  part  of  what  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  in 
preparation  for  a  journey  that  would  issue  in  such  tremendoos  con- 
sequences. He  next  spoke  of  Lazarus,  their  *  friend,'  as  *  fallen 
asleep ' — in  the  frequent  Jewish  (as  well  as  Christian)  figarative 
sense  of  it,*  and  of  His  going  there  to  Avake  him  out  of  sleep.  The 
disciples  would  naturally  connect  this  mention  of  His  going  to 
Lazarus  with  His  proposed  visit  to  Judasa,  and,  in  their  eagemen  to 
keep  Him  from  the  latter,  interposed  that  there  could  be  no  need  for 
>  its  to  the  Jewish  uiui  uf  the  czpresriiun  *  bleep*  for  death,  see  Book  m.  ohapi  lonrL 
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going  to  Lazarus,  smce  sleep  was,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  one  of    CHAP, 
the  six,*  or,  according  to  others,**  five  symptoms  or  crises  in  recovery      XXI 
from  dangerous  illness.     And  when  the  Lord  then  plainly  stated  it,  ^^^gf  ^ 
'Lazarus   died,'   adding,  what  should  have  aroused  their  attention,  bBer.B.so 
that  for  their  sakes  He  was  glad  He  had  not  been  in  Bethany  before 
the  event,  because  now  that  would  come  which  would  work  faith  in 
them,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  dead  Lazarus — even  then,  their  whole 
attention  was  so  absorbed  by  the  certainty  of  danger  to  their  loved 
Teacher,  that  Thomas  had  only  one  thought :  since  it  was  to  be  so,  let 
them  go  and  die  with  Jesus.     So  little   had  they  understood  the 
figurative  language  about  the  twelw  hours  on  which  God*s  sun  shone 
to  light  us  on  our  way  ;  so  much  did  they  need  the  lesson  of  faith  to 
be  taught  them  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus ! 

We  already  know  the  quiet  happy  home  of  Bethany.*  When 
Jesus  reached  it,  *  He  found ' — probably  from  those  who  met  Him  by 
the  way «  * — that  Lazarus  had  been  already  four  days  in  the  grave.  •  oomp.  st 
According  to  custom,  he  would  be  buried  the  same  day  that  he  had 
died.**  Supposing  his  death  to  have  taken  place  when  the  message  t^^^  ^• 
for  help  was  first  delivered,  while  Jesus  continued  after  that  two  whole  ^^''''  ^°* 
days  in  the  place  where  He  was,  this  would  leave  about  a  day  for  His 
journey  from  Peraea  to  Bethany.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  exact 
place  of  His  stay ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  well-known  centre  of 
activity  in  Peroea,  since  the  sisters  of  Bethany  had  no  difficulty  in 
sending  their  messenger.  At  the  same  time  we  also  infer  that,  at  least 
at  this  period,  some  kind  of  communication  must  have  existed  between 
Christ  and  His  more  intimate  disciples  and  friends — such  as  the 
family  of  Bethany — by  which  they  were  kept  infonned  of  the  general 
plan  of  His  Mission-journeys,  and  of  any  central  station  of  His  tem- 
ix>rary  sojourn.  If  Christ  at  that  time  occupied  such  a  central  station, 
we  can  the  more  readily  understand  how  some  of  His  Galilean  dis- 
ciples may,  for  a  brief  space,  have  been  absent  at  their  Galilean 
homes  when  the  tidings  about  Lazarus  arrived.  Their  absence  may 
explain  the  prominent  position  taken  by  Thomas ;  perhaps,  also,  in 
part,  the  omission  of  this  narrative  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  One 
other  point  may  be  of  interest.  Supposing  the  journey  to  Bethany 
to  have  occupied  a  day,  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  the  order 
of  events.  The  messenger  of  the  Sisters  left  Bethany  on  the  Sunday 
(it  could  not  have  been  on  the  Sabbath),  and  reached  Jesus  on  the 

>  See  chnp  v.  of  this  I^ook.  ezinanition  in  His  mat  Homillation  oC 

■  In  that  ca.se  Chn^is  inquiry  would      '  becoming  obedient, 
afioiti   aaotiier   iutfUnce    of    Hk  teU- 
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BOOK      Monday.     Christ  continued  in  Peraea  other  two  days,  till  Wednesday, 

^^        and  arrived  at  Bethany  on  Thursday.     On  Friday  the  meeting  of  the 

^"    '    ^   Sanhedrists  against  Christ  took  place,  while  He  rested  in  Bethany  on 

the  Friday,  and,  of  course,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  returned  to  Peraea  and 

*  Ephraim '  on  the  Sunday. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  for  adding  to  the  account  already 
given,*  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
such  further  particulars  of  the  Jewish  observances  and  rites,*  as  may 
illustrate  the  present  history.     Referring  to  the  previous  description, 
we  resume,  in  imagination,  our  attendance  at  the  point  where  Christ 
met   the   bier  at   Nain  and  again  gave  life  to  the  dead.      But  we 
remember   that,  as  we   are  now  in  Judaea,  the   hired  mourners — 
both  mourning-men  (for  there  were  such)  and  mourning-women— 
would  follow,  and  not,  as  in  Galilee,  precede,  the  body.'     From  the 
'narrative  we  infer  that  the  burial  of  Lazarus  did  not  take  place  in  a 
common  burying-ground,  which  was  never  nearer  a  town  than  50 
•  BabftB.       cubits,*  dry  and  rocky  places  being  chosen  in  preference.     Here  the 
graves  must  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.     It  was  deemed  a 
dishonour  to  the  dead  to  stand  on,  or  walk  over,  the  turf  of  a  grave. 
Roses  and  other  flowers  seem  to  have  been  planted  on  graves.*     But 
cemeteries,  or  common  burying-places,  appear  in  earliest  times  to 
» J  Kings       have  been  used  only  for  the  poor,**  or  for  strangers.®     In  Jerusalem 
j«r?^TL»  there  were  also  two  places  where  executed  criminals  were  buried.* 
xxTiw-''      ^^'  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  outside  the  City.     But  there  is 
AcuL  19       abundant  evidence,  that  every  place  had  not  its  own  burying-ground; 
**'  ^"  *    and  that,  not  unfrequently,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  trans- 
port of  bodies.*  Indeed,  a  burying-place  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
ten    requisites   for  every  fully-erganised  Jewish  community.*     The 
names  given,  both  to  the  graves  and  to  the  burying-place  itself,  are 
of  interest.     As  regards  the  former,  we  mention  such  as  *  the  house  of 
•TMg.on      silence  ;  *  •  *  the  house  of  stone  ; ' '  *  the  hostelry,'  or,  literally,  *  place 
^^^'^     where  you  spend  the  night ;  *  *  the  couch  ;  *  '  the  resting-place  ;  *  *  the 
•*  valley  of  the  multitude/  or  *  of  the  dead.'     The  cemetery  was  called 

•^&ab.iii.i :   *  the  house  of  graves  ; ' «  or  *  the  court  of  burning  ; '  and  *  the  house  of 
eternity.*     By  a  euphemism,  *  to  die'  was  designated  as  'going  to 

»  Wlien   relating  the    hwtory   of    the  prevailed),  Semach.  ilL  6. 

raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  Book  *  Comp.  Perlet,  u.  8.  p.  35. 

III.  chap.  XX.  ^  Children  under  a  month  wore  buried 

'  An  interesting  account  (to  which  I  without  the  ceremonial  of  mourning. 

would  acknowledge  obligations)  is  given  *  These  were :   a  law  oonrt,  nroviiioD 

in  a   hrifchure  by  Dr.  Prrlrt,  reprinted  for  the  poor,  a  synagogue,  a  pnblio  bath« 

from  FrankeVt  MonaUischrift.  a  sectifus,  a  doctor,  a  ■iiigeoii,a  toribe^ 

•  Shabb.  153  a ;  comp.  also  a«  regardi  a  batcher,  and  a  tohoolinaftiK^ 
Jerusalem  (where  the  Galilean  custom 
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rest ;  *  *  being  completed ;  *  *  being  gathered  to  the  world  *  or  '  to  the     CHAP, 
home  of  light ; '   *  being  withdrawn/  or  *  hidden/     Burial  without       3UU 
coffin  seems  to  have  continued  the  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ^"    '    " 
roles  are  given  how  a  pit,  the  size  of  the  body,  was  to  be  dug,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  earth. 
When  afterwards  earth-burials  had  to  be  vindicated   against  the 
Parsee  idea  of  cremation,  Jewish  divines  more  fully  discussed  the 
question  of  burial,  and  described  the  committal  of  the  body  to  the 
ground  as  a  sort  of  expiation.'     It  was  a  curious  later  practice,  that  •  suih.46* 
children  who  had  died  a  few  days  after  birth  were  circumcised  on  their 
graves.     Children  not  a  month  old  were  buried  without  coffin  or 
mourning,  and,  as  some  have  thought,  in  a  special  place.**    In  con-  *Ktth.io» 
nection  with  a  recent  controversy  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  just  as  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
fed  and  nursed  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  so  their  dead  might  be 
buried  with  those  of  the  Jews,  though  not  in  their  graves.*'      On  the  •oiu.ei« 
other  hand,  a  wicked  person  should  not  be  buried  close  to  a  sage.**  *sanh.47« 
Suicides  were  not  accorded  all  the  honours  of  those  who  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  laid  in  a 
special  place,  whence  the  relatives  might  after  a  time  remove  their  ,    ^^^^ 
bones.*    The  burial  terminated  by  casting  earth  on  the  grave.'  'Ber.sa 

But,  as  already  stated,  Lazarus  was,  as  became  his  station,  not 
laid  in  a  cemetery,  but  in  his  own  private  tomb  in  a  cave — probably 
in  a  garden,  the  favourite  place  of  interment.     Though  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Jesus,  he  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Synagogue.    For,  every  indignity  was  shown  at  the 
burial  of  an  apostate ;  people  were  even  to  array  themselves  in  white 
festive  garments  to  make  demonstration  of  joy.*     Here,  on  the  con-  »sen»cii.» 
trary,  as  we  gather  from  the  sequel,  every  mark  of  sympathy,  respect, 
and  sorrow  had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  the  district  and  by 
friends  in  the  neighbouring  Jerusalem.     In  such  case  it  would  be 
r^arded  as  a  privilege  to  obey  the  Rabbinic  direction  of  accompanying 
the  dead,  so  as  to  show  honour  to  the  departed  and  kindness  to  the 
survivors.     As  the  sistera  of  Bethany  were  *  disciples,*  we  may  well 
believe  that  some  of  the  more  extravagant  demonstrations  of  grief 
were,  if  not  dispensed  with,  yet  modified.     We  can  scarcely  believe, 
that  the  hired  *  mourners '  would  alternate  between  extravagant  praises  iis,;raftch.i.i 
of  the  dead  and  calls  upon  the  attendants  to  lament ;  ^  or  that,  as  was  'Moe<iK.s7* 
their  wont,  they  would  strike  on  their  breast,  beat  their  hands,  and  thiJiS»o 
dash  about  their  feet,*  or  break  into  wails  and  mourning  songs,  alone  JJleii*'* 
or  in  chorus.*'     In  all  probability,  however,  the  funeral  oration  would  **"*^** 
be  delivered — as  in  the  case  of  all  distinguished  persons"^— either  in  x^t*. 
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BOOK     the  house,'  or  at  one  of  the  stations  where  the  bearers  changed,  or 
IV         at  the  burying-place ;  perhaps,  if  they  passed  it,  in  the  Synagogue.* 

' ' — '  It  has  previously  been  noted,  what  extravagant  value  was,  in  later 

ifto  6  times,  attached  to  these  orations,  as  indicating  both  a  man's  life  on 

»Mcg.8s«r,6  earth  and  his  place  in  heaven.®  The  dead  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
lis  a  *  sent,  listening  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  and  watching  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  hearers.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
« Mftnr  of  reproduce  fragments  from  these  orations.*  Their  character  is  snffi- 
^***^^**    ciently  indicated  by  the  above  remarks.* 

When  thinking  of  these  tombs  in  gardens,'  we  so  naturally  revert 
to  that  which  for  three  days  held  the  Lord  of  life,  that  all  details 
become  deeply  interesting.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  give  them 
here  rather  than  afterwards  to  interrupt,  by  such  inquiries,  our  solenm 
thoughts  in  presence  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  Not  only  the  rich,  but 
even  those  moderately  well-to-do,  had  tombs  of  their  own,  which 
probably  were  acquired  and  prepared  long  before  they  were  needed, 

•  BabaB.       and  treated  and  inherited  as  private  and  personal  property.*     In 

such  caves,  or  rock-hewn  tombs,  the  bodies  were  laid,  having  been 
f  Ecr.  53  a      auointed  with  many  spices,'  with  myrtle,*  aloes,  and,  at  a  later  period, 

•  Beu.Ga     ^^^  ^^j^  hyssop,  rose-oil,  and  rose-water.     The  body  was  dressed 

and,  at  a  later  period,  wrapped,  if  possible,  in  the  worn  cloths  in 
»Mcg.f«*     which  originally  a  Roll  of  the  Law  had  been  held.**     The  *  tombs* 
*jf^rta.       ^ere  either  *  rock-hewn/  or  natural  *  caves'*  or  else  large  walled 
aU«^     vaults,  with  niches  along  the  sides.     Such  a  *  cave '  or  *  vault  *  of  4 
cubits'  (6  feet)  width,  6  cubits'  (9  feet)  length,  and  4  cubits'  (6  feet) 
height,  contained  '  niches '  for  eight  bodies — three  on  each  of  the 
longitudinal  sides,  and  two  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance.     Each 
*  niche '  was  4  cubits  (6  feet)  long,  and  had  a  height  of  seven  and 
a  width  of  six  handbreadths.     As  these  burying  '  niches  '  were  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  walls,  they  were  called  Knkhin*      The  larger  cavea 
or  vaults  were  6  cubits  (9  feet)  wide,  and  8  cubits  (12  feet)  long,  and 
held  thirteen  bodies — four  along  each  side-wall,  three  opposite  to,  and 

•  BabaB.  onc  ou  either  side  of  the  entrance.*'  These  figures  apply,  of  coarse, 
only  to  what  the  Law  required,  when  a  vault  had  been  contracted  for. 
When  a  pen;on  constructed  one  for  himself,  the  dimensions  of  the  walls 
and  the  number  of  Kukhln  might,  of  course,  vary.     At  the  entrance 

*  Sec  Zunz,  Zur  Gcsch.  n.  Liter,  pp.  304  '  A'icolai  (De  Sepalchr.  Hobr.,  a  book 

to  438.     In  3Iocd  K.  2.>  b  we  have  the  of  no  great  valoe)  g^ves  a  plotofial  flliM- 

Diiraculous    portenu    at    the   death   of  t  rat  ion  at  p.  170. 

great  Rabbis:  columns  weeping  or  statues  "Not  Aokim.    On   the  dlff erenoe,  •■ 
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flattening   or  biu^ting,    blood    tlowing,      regards  the  entrance  into 

■tars  api>eartug,  treed  uprooted,  arclies      between  Jewish  and  PboBoiclaD  tombti 

bending,  dec.  see  Omiitfr,  •  Heth  and  Moabi*  p.  M. 
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to  the  vault  was  '  a  court  *  6  cubits  (9  feet)  square,  to  hold  the  bier  and     OHAr. 
its  bearers.     Sometimes  two  '  caves  '  opened  on  this  *  court.*     But  it       XXI 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  second  *  cave/  spoken  of,  was  intended 
as  an  ossary  '  (pssarium).     Certain  it  is,  that  aAer  a  time  the  bones 
were  collected  and  put  into  a  box  or  coffin,  having  first  been  anointed 
with  wine  and  oil,  and  being  held  together  by  wrappings  of  cloths.'  \^^Y'^^*^ 
This  circumstance  explains  the  existence  of  the  mortuary  chests,  or  ^^J^J***  *' 
osteophagi,  so  frequently  found  in  the  tombs  of  Palestine  by  late 
explorers,  who  have  been  unable   to  explain  their  meaning.*    This 
nndeamess  •  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  read,  for  example,  of 
such  a  '  chest '  as  found  in  a  cave  near  Bethany.**     One  of  the  ex-  •  Beoo-rery 

•^  of  Jerutt^ 

plorers*  has  discovered  on  them  fragments  of  Hebrew  inscriptions.  iein,p.4»« 
Up  to  the  present,  only  few  Hebrew  memorial  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  Palestine.  The  most  interesting  are  those  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  first  century  B.C.  to  the  first  A.C.*  Tliere 
are,  also,  many  inscriptions  found  on  Jewish  tombs  out  of  Palestine  (in 
Bome^  and  other  places),  written  in  bad  Greek  or  Latin,  containing, 
perhaps,  a  Hebrew  w*  •  I,  and  generally  ending  with  sJialom,  *  peace,' 
and  adorned  witli  Jewiish  symbols,  such  as  the  Seven-branched  Candle- 
stick, the  Ark,  the  festive  emblems  of  the  Feiist  of  Tabernacles,  and 
others.*  In  general,  the  advice  not  to  read  such  inscriptions,*^  as  it  •Howy-isi 
would  affect  the  sight,  seems  to  imply  the  common  practice  of  having 
memorial  inscriptions  in  Hebn.>w.  They  appear  to  have  been  graven 
either  on  the  lid  of  the  mortuary  chest,  or  on  the  Gold,  or  great  stone 

*  rolled '  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  or  to  the  *  court '  leading  into  it, 
or  else  on  the  inside  walla  of  yet  another  erection,  made  over  the  vaults 

of  the  wealthy,**  and  which  was  supposed  to  complete  the  burying-  *ThUk«. 
place,  or  Qd^ier,  ^^^k'%k 

These  small  buildings  surmounting  the  graves  may  have  served  iinotT-» 
as  shelter  to  those  who  visited  the  tombs.      They  also  served  as 

*  monuments,*  *  of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Apocrypha,*  ^JitigSi 

*  This  partly  depends   wlietlier,  with  <  M.  Clrrmont-Gannrnn. 

INuJti  and   PerlM    (p.   2i0»   we  npard  •  The  supposed  ancient  (pre-ChrUtian. 

K*DID  *3  as  an  MnaHum,  or,  with  Lcnj,  re  Isnirlitish)  inscriptions  in  the  Crimea  arc 

card  itas  «  K!DI'0  *3.  'house  of  mourn-  n».w  generally  aserilKxl  to  a  much  later 

Sig,'  Ber.  6  h  (comp.  Schwab  «i  loc).  date.    Comp.  Jiarkatff,  Altjiid.  Dcnknu 

*  Comp.  letters,  {a)  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  *  See  ^^i»frr,Geineinde  VerLd.  Jndcn 
QnarU  8tat.  Oct.  1873,  p.  *ir>6;  {h)  by  M.  in  ICora.  Sehiirer  has  collected  forty-five 
CUermaHUiwannvav,  Ap.  1874,  pp.  IC).  A:c. ;  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  inscrip- 
(r)  Dr.  Chaplin^  Quart.  Stat.  Jun.  1876,  p.  tiou9. 

9;  (rf)  Art.  by  Capt.   Cotuhr,  ib.  pp.  18,  '  On  account  of  the  poverty  ol  some  of 

A:e.  the  sn  ^^-.h,  1 1  waa  declared  that  tfaey  needed 

■  See,  e.si)ocially,  Capt.  WiUout  Report  not  monuments;  their  deeds  were  iMr 

in  th<;  third  Quart.  Stat.  (186i^),  pp.  66,  mouumunU  (Jer.  i^hacffL  U.  T,  p.  if  •> 
Ice 
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and  in  Josephus.^  *  In  Rabbinic  writings  tliey  are  frequently  men- 
tioned, chiefly  by  the  name  Nephesh^^  *  soul/  *  person ' — transferred 
in  the  sense  of  '  monument,'  ^  or,  by  the  more  Scriptural  name 
of  bamahj*  or,  by  the  Greco-Aramaic,*  or  the  Hebrew  designation 
for  a  building  generally.  But  of  gravestones  with  inscriptions  we 
cannot  find  any  record  in  Talmudic  works.  At  the  same  time, 
the  place  where  there  was  a  vault  or  a  grave  was  marked  by  a 
stone,  which  was  kept  whitened,®  to  warn  the  passer-by  against 
defilement.* 

We  are  now  able  fully  to  realise  all  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  burial  and  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany.  But  in  the  house  of  mourning  they 
knew  it  not.  As  Bethany  was  only  about  fifteen  furlongs— or  about 
two  miles — from  Jerusalem,  many  from  the  City,  who  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  what  was  evidently  a  distinguished  family,  had 
come  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  most  binding  Rabbinic  directions — 
that  of  comforting  the  mourners.  In  the  funeral  procession  the 
sexes  had  been  separated,  and  the  practice  probably  prevailed  even  at 
that  time  for  the  women  to  return  alone  from  the  grave.  This  may 
explain  why  afterwards  the  women  went  and  returned  alone  to  the 
Tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  mourning,  which  began  before  the  burial,* 
had  been  shared  by  the  friends  who  sat  silent  on  the  ground,  or  were 
busy  preparing  the  mourning  meal.  As  the  company  left  the  dead, 
each  had  taken  leave  of  the  deceased  with  a  *  Depart  in  peace ! '  • 
Then  they  had  formed  into  lines,  through  which  the  mourners  passed 
amidst  expressions  of  sympathy,  repeated  (at  least  seven  times)  as 
the  procession  halted  on  the  return  to  the  house  of  mourning.'  Then 
began  the  mourning  in  the  house,  which  really  lasted  thirty  days,  of 
which  the  first  three  were  those  of  greatest,  the  others,  daring  the 
seven  days,  or  the  special  week  of  sorrow,  of  less  intense  moaming. 
But  on  the  Sabbath,  as  God's  holy  day,  all  mourning  was  intermitted — 
and  so  '  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  commandment.' 

In  that  household  of  disciples  this  mourning  would  not  have 


t  The  first  gives  an  exi^^^rated  aocoant 
of  the  great  monament  erected  by  Simon 
Mac(*abeu8  in  honour  of  his  father  and 
brothers ;  the  second  refers  to  a  monament 
erected  by  Herod  over  the  tomb  "of  David. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  word  Nephe4k  as 
meaning  not  only  *  soul  *  and  'person/  but 
#s  applied  also  to  the  body,  the  reader  will 
find  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  the 
▲pp.  Not  Mitfoea  to  PoooeKi  PoxU  Mods, 


pp.  19,  20,  and  75-78,  and  in  PapMi. 
Thes  Ling.  Kanct.  col.  1658,  &a 

*  Ezek.  xliii.  7.  Probably  tho  second 
clause  of  Is.  liii.  9  should  read  thus: 
*  And  with  the  rich  His  sepnldue.' 

*  Dion. 

*  On  the  subject  of  'momnlng  I 
must  refer  genera :iy  to  the  oorresponalnff 
chapter  in  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  SooUa 
LUe.' 
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assumed  such  violent  forms,  as  when  we  read  that  the  women  were  in      CHAP. 
the  habit  of  tearing  out  their  hair,*  or  of  a  Rabbi  who  publicly  scourged       XXI 
himself.^     But  we  know  how  the  dead  would  be  spoken  of.     In  death  .  j^r  ^dd. 
the  two  worlds  were  said  to  meet  and  kiss.^     And  now  they  who  *•» 
had  passed  away  beheld  God.^     They  were  at  rest.     Such  beautiful   N^tii. is^ 
passages  as  Ps.  cxii.  6,  Prov.  x.  7,®  Is.  xi.  10,  last  clause,  and  Is.  Ivii.  ^l^^  ^  ^ 
2/  were  applied  to  them.     Nay,  the  holy  detid  should  be  called  *  living.'  «« siphr*. 
In  truth,  they  knew  about  us,  and  unseen  still  surrounded  U8.«     Nor  .^*  ^^°^ 
should  they  ever  be  mentioned  without  adding  a  blessing  on  their  'simbb. 
memory.**  I"/^  ,,, 

In  this  spirit,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  Jews  were  now  *  comforting*  i?ob.*xu*"i^ 
the  sisters.  They  may  have  repeated  words  like  those  quoted  as  the  »»YoraR38  6; 
conclusion  of  such  a  consolatory  s])eech :  *  '  -May  the  Lord  of  consola-  iKctimb. 
tions  (nion:  Syn)  comfort  you !  Blessed  be  He  Who  comforteth  the  ^  ^ 
mourners  ! '  But  they  could  scarcely  have  imagined  how  literally  a 
wish  like  this  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  For,  already,  the  message 
had  reached  Martha,  who  was  ])robably  in  one  of  the  outer  apart- 
ments of  the  house :  Jesus  is  coming !  She  hastened  to  meet  the 
Master.  Not  a  word  of  complaint,  not  a  murmur,  nor  doubt,  escaped 
her  lips — only  what  during  those  four  bitter  days  these  two  sisters 
must  have  been  so  often  saying  to  each  otluT,  when  the  luxury  of 
solitude  was  allowed  them,  that  if  He  had  Ikhmi  there,  their  brother 
would  not  have  died.  And,  ^ven  now — when  it  was  all  too  late — when 
they  had  not  received  what  they  had  asked  of  Him  by  their  messenger, 
it  must  have  been,  because  He  had  not  asked  it,  thougli  He  had  said 
that  this  sickness  was  not  unto  death  ;  or  else  because  He  had  delayed 
to  work  it  till  He  would  come.  And  still  she  held  fast  by  it,  that 
even  now  God  would  give  Him  whatsoever  He  asked.  Or,  did  they 
mean  more  :  were  tlu*y  such  words  of  unconscious  prophecy,  or  sight 
and  sound  of  heavenly  things,  as  sometimes  come  to  us  in  our  passion 
of  grief,  or  else  winged  thoughts  of  faith  too  soon  beyond  our  vision  ? 
They  could  not  have  l)een  the  exprt»ssion  of  any  real  hope  of  the 
miracle  about  to  take  ])lace,  or  Martha  would  not  havi»  at\^rwards 
sought  to  arrest  Him,  when  He  bade  them  roll  away  the  stone.  And 
yet  is  it  not  even  so,  that,  when  that  comes  to  us  which  our  faith  had 
once  dared  to  suggest,  if  not  to  hope,  we  feel  as  if  it  were  all  too 
great  and  im[)Ossible — that  a  very  physical  *  cannot  be  *  separates  us 
from  it  ? 

It  was  in  very  truth  and  literality  that  the  Lord  meant  it,  when 
He  told  Martha  her  brother  would  rise  again,  although  she  under- 
stood His  Words  of  the  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.     In  answer, 

vuL.  II.  Y 
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BOOK      Christ  pointed  out  to  her  the  connection  between  Himself  and  the 
IV         Resurrection;  and,    what  He  spoke,  that  He   did   when  He  raised 

'  '  '  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  not 
.  special  gifts  either  to  the  Church  or  to  humanity,  but  are  connected 
with  the  Christ — the  outcome  of  Himself.  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Just  and  the  General  Resurrection  are  the  consequence  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  Church  and  humanity  in  general  stand  to  the  Christ. 
Without  the  Christ  there  would  have  been  no  Resurrection.  Most 
literally  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life — and  this,  the  new  teach- 
ing about  the  Resurrection,  was  the  object  and  the  meaning  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  And  thus  is  this  raising  of  Lazarus  the  outlook, 
also,  upon  His  own  Resurrection,  Who  is  *  the  first-fruits  from  the 
dead.' 

And  though  the  special,  then  present,  application,  or  rather  mani- 
festation of  it,  would  be  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus — ^yet  this  teaching, 
that  accompanied  it,  is  to  *  all  believers  : '  *  He  that  believeth  in  Me, 
even  if  [though]  he  die,  shall  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  not  die  for  ever '  *  (unto  the  ^on) — where  possibly  we 
might,  for  commentation,  mentally  insert  the  sign  of  a  pause  ( — ) 
between  the  words  *  die '  and  *  for  ever,'  or  *  unto  the  -^Eon.'  It  is 
only  when  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  pre\dous  words,  as  im- 
plying that  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  the  outcome  of  Himself, 
and  come  to  us  only  through  Him  and  in  Him,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  answer  of  Martha  to  His  question  :  *  Believest  thou  this  ? 
Yea,  Lord,  I  have  believed  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 

•  8t John  [with  special  reference  to  the  original  message  of  Christ'],  He  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ['  the  Coming  One  into  the  world '  '=the  world's 
promised,  expected,  come  Saviour]. 

What  else  passed  between  them  we  can  only  gather  from  the  con- 
text. It  seems  that  the  Master  *  called '  for  Mary.  This  message 
Martha  now  hasted  to  deliver,  although  *  secretly.'  Mary  was  pro- 
bably sitting  in  the  chamber  of  mourning,  with  its  upset  chairs  and 
couches,  and  other  melancholy  tokens  of  mourning,  as  was  the  custom  ; 
surrounded  by  many  who  had  come  to  comfort  them ;  herself,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  silent,  her  thoughts  far  away  in  that  world  to,  and  of 
which  the  Master  was  to  her  *  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.*     As 

>  This  is  not  only  the  literal  rendering.  of  both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V. 

but    the    ]Mirallplisni    of    the    ])reviou8  «  Possibly  it  might  be :•  He  that  was 

memlKT  of  the  sentence  (*  even  if  he  die,  to  come/  or  should  come,  like   |C35    or 

shall  live  •)-where  the  •  life  '  i«  "V'ther  ^^  ^^.^y^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^j^  y^  another 

the  spintual  nor  the  eternal,  but  life  in  ^   »  '* 
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she  heard  of  His  coming  and  call,  she  rose  '  quickly/ and  the  Jews     CHAP, 
followed  her,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  again  going  to  visit,       XXI 
and  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  her  brother.     For,  it  was  the  practice  to  .  semMh.V- 
visit  the  grave,  especially  during  the  first  three  days.*   When  she  came  '^***^  *• 
to  Jesus,  where  He  still  stood,  outside  Bethany,  she  was  forgetful  of 
all  around.     It  was,  as  if  sight  of  Him  melted  what  had  frozen  the 
tide  of  her  feelings.     She  could  only  fall  at  His  Feet,  and  repeat  the 
poor  words  with  which  she  and  her  sister  had  these  four  weary  days 
tried  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  sorrow  :  poor  words  of  consolation, 
and  poor  words  of  faith,  which  she  did  not,  like  her  sister,  make  still 
poorer  by  adding  the  poverty  of  her  hope  to  that  of  her  faith — the 
poverty  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  past  and  present.     To  Martha 
that  had  been  the  maximum,  to  Mary  it  was  the  minimum  of  her  faith  ; 
for  the  rest,  it  wjis  far,  far  better  to  add  nothing  more,  but  simply  to 
worship  at  His  Feet. 

It  must  have  been  a  deeply  touching  scene :  the  outpouring  of 
her  sorrow,  the  absoluteness  of  her  faith,  the  mute  appeal  of  her 
tears.  And  the  Jews  who  witnessed  it  were  moved  as  she,  and 
wept  with  her.  What  follows  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  still  more 
difficult  to  explain  :  not  only  from  the  choice  of  language,  which  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  but  because  its  difficulty  springs  from  the  yet 
greater  difficulty  of  expressing  what  it  is  intended  to  describe.  The 
expression,  '  groaned  in  spirit,*  cannot  mean  that  Christ  *  was  moved 
with  indignation  in  the  spirit,'  since  this  could  not  have  been 
the  consequence  of  witnessing  the  tears  of  Mary  and  what,  we  feel 
sure,  was  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  Jews.  Of  the  various  interpre- 
tations/ that  commends  itself  most  to  us,  which  would  render  the 
expression  :  ^  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Him- 
self.' One,  whose  insight  into  such  questions  is  peculiarly  deep,  has 
reminded  us^  that  '  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  were  not  wrought  by  the 
simple  word  of  power,  but  that  in  a  mysterious  way  the  element 
of  synjpathy  entered  into  them.  He  took  away  the  sufferings  and 
diseases  of  men  in  some  sense  by  taking  them  upon  Himself.*  If, 
with  this  most  just  view  of  His  Condescension  to,  and  union  with, 
humanity  as  its  Healer,  by  taking  upon  Himself  its  diseases,  we 
combine  tht*  statement  formerly  made  about  the  Resurrection,  as  not 
a  gift  or  boon  but  the  outcome  of  Himself — we  may,  in  some  way, 
not  understand,   but   be   able  to  gaze  into,   the   unfathomed  depth 

•  For  a  brief  but  excellent  summary  of  the  principal  views  on  the  subject,  sec  Wvit- 
cott,  ad  loc. 

'  Canon  M'ttteott. 
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BOOK      of    that   Theanthropic    fellow-suffering    which   was    both   vicarious 
IV        and  redemptive,   and    which,    before   He   became   the  Resurrection 
'         to  Lazarus,   shook  His  whole  inner  Being,  when,  in  the  words  of 
St.  John,  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Himself.' 

And  now  every  trait  is  in  accord.  *  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? ' 
So  truly  human  — as  if  He,  Who  was  about  to  raise  the  dead,  needed 
the  information  where  he  had  been  laid;  so  truly  human,  also,  in 
the  underlying  tenderness  of  the  personal  address,  and  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  Theanthropic  energy  on  the  mighty  burden 
about  to  be  lifted  and  lifted  away.  So,  also,  as  they  bade  Him  come 
and  see,  were  the  tears  that  fell  from  Him  (iBuKpuasp),  not  like  the 
violent   lamentation  (iKXavaev)  that  burst  from  Him  at  sight  and 

"St  Luke  prophetic  view  of  doomed  Jerusalem.*  Yet  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  it,  when  they  ascribed  it  only  to 
His  love  for  Lazarus.  But  surely  there  was  not  a  touch  either  of 
malevolence  or  of  irony,  only  what  we  feel  to  be  quite  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  when  some  of  them  asked  it  aloud :  *  Could  not  this 
One,  Which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  wrought  so  that  [in 
order]  this  one  also  should  not  die  ? '  Scarcely  was  it  even  unbelief. 
They  had  so  lately  witnessed  in  Jerusalem  that  Miracle,  such  as  had 

••St.  John  *  not  been  heard  '  '  since  the  world  began,'  *»  that  it  seemed  difficult  to 
undt'rstand  how,  seeing  there  was  the  will  (in  His  affection  for  Lazarus), 
there  was  not  the  power — not  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  for  that  did 
not  occur  to  them,  but  to  prevent  his  dying.  Was  there,  then,  a 
barrier  in  death  ?  And  it  was  this,  and  not  indignation,  which  once 
more  caused  that  Theanthropic  recurrence  upon  Himself,  when  again 
*  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit.' 

And  now  they  were  at  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb.  He 
bade  them  roll  aside  the  great  stone  which  covered  its  entrance.' 
Amidst  the  awful  pause  which  preceded  obedience,  one  voice  only  was 
raised.  It  was  that  of  Martha.  Jesus  had  not  spoken  of  raising 
Lazarus.  But  what  was  about  to  be  done  ?  She  could  scarcely  have 
thought  that  He  merely  wished  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face 
of  th(^  dead.  Something  nameless  had  seized  her.  She  dared  not 
beli(»ve;  she  dared  not  disbelieve.  Did  she,  perhaps,  not  dread  a 
failure,  but  feci  misgivings,  when  thinking  of  Christ  as  in  presence  of 
commencinLT  corruption  before  these  Jews — and  yet,  as  we  so  often, 
still  love  Him  even  in  unl)elief  ?  It  was  fhe  common  Jewish  idea  that 
corruption  commenced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  the  drop  of  gall,  which 

'  In  St.  Juhn  xi.  41  tlie  wonls,  *  from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid/  dioald  be 

omittcMl,  as  not  in  the  best  MSS 
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had  faDen  from  the  sword  of  the  Angel  and  caused  death,  was  then     CHAP, 
working  its  effect,  and  that,  as  the  face  changed,  the  soul  took  its      XXI 
final  leave  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body.*    Only  one  sentence         ' 
Jesus  spake  of  ffentle  reproof,  of  reminder  of  what  He  had  said  to  * ;  Bor.  r. 
her  just  before,  and  of  the  message  He  had  sent  when  first  He  heard  b.  is 
of  Lazams'  illness,^  but,  oh,  so  full  of  calm  majesty  and  consciousness  ••st.Joia 
of  Divine  strength.     And  now  the  stone  was  rolled  away.    We  all  feel 
that  the  fitting  thing  here  was  prayer — yet  not  petition,  but  thanks- 
giving that  the  Father  *  heard '  Him,  not  as  regarded  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  His  Own  Work,  but  in  the  ordering  and  arrang- 
ing of  all  the  circumstances — alike  the  petition  and  the  thanksgiving 
having  for  their  object  them  that  stood  by,  for  He  knew  that  the 
Father  always  heard   Him :    that  so  they  might   believe,  that  the 
Father  had  sent  Him.     Sent  of  the  Father — not  come  of  Himself,  not 
sent  of  Satan — and  sent  to  do  His  Will! 

And  in  doing  this  Will,  He  was  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
One  loud  command  spoken  into  that  silence ;  one  loud  call  to  that 
sleeper;  ona  flash  of  God's  Own  Light  into  that  darkness,  and  the 
wheels  of  life  again  moved  at  the  outgoing  of  The  Life.  And,  still 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes  [*  bands,'  Ta/c/n-iA/tm],  and  his 
face  with  the  napkin,  Lazarus  stood  forth,  shuddering  and  silent,  in 
the  cold  light  of  earth's  day.  In  that  multitude,  now  more  pale  and 
shuddering  than  the  man  bound  in  the  graveclothes,  the  Only  One 
majestically  calm  was  Ho,  Who  before  had  been  so  deeply  moved  and 
troubled  Himself,  as  He  now  bade  them  '  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go/ 

We  know  no  more.  Holy  Writ  in  this  also  proves  its  Divine 
authorship  and  the  reality  of  what  is  here  recorded.  Tlie  momentarily 
lifted  veil  has  again  fallen  over  the  darkness  of  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
in  which  is  only  t  lie  Ark  of  His  Presence  and  the  cloudy  incense  of 
our  worship.  What  happened  afterwards — how  they  loosed  him, 
what  they  said,  what  thanks,  or  praise,  or  worship,  the  sisters  spoke, 
and  what  were  Lazarus'  lirst  words,  we  know  not.  And  better  so. 
Did  Lazarus  remember  aught  of  the  late  pjist,  or  was  not  rather  the 
rending  of  the  grave  a  real  rending  from  the  past :  the  awakening  so 
sudden,  the  transition  so  great,  that  nothing  of  the  bright  vision 
remaint^d,  but  its  impress — ^just  as  a  marvellously  beautiful  Jewish 
legend  has  it,  that  before  entering  this  world,  the  soul  of  a  child  has 
seen  all  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  ])ast,  present,  and  future  ;  but  that, 
as  the  Angel  strikes  it  on  the  mouth  to  waken  it  into  this  world,  all 
of  the  other  has  passed  from  the  miud  ?  Again  we  Bay:  We  know 
not — and  it  is  better  so. 
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LOOK  And  here  abruptly  breaks  off  this  narrative.     Some  of  those  who 

nr        had  seen  it  believed  on  Him ;  others  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem  to 

'      '  tell  it  to  the  Pharisees.     Then  was  hastily  gathered  a  meeting  of  the 

Sanhedrists,'  not  to  judge  Him,  but  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done. 

That  He  was  really  doing  these  miracles,  there  could  be  no  question 

among  them.     Similarly,  all  but  one  or  two  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 

source  of  these  miracles.     K  real,^  they  were  of  Satanic  agency — and 

all  the  more  tremendous  they  were,  the  more  certainly  so.      But 

whether  really  of  Satanic  power,  or  merely  a  Satanic  delusion,  one 

thing,  at  least,  was  evident,  that,  if  He  were  let  alone,  all  men  would 

believe  on  Him.     And  then,  if  He  headed  the  Messianic  movement 

of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  alike  the  Jewish  City  and  Temple,  and  Israel 

as  a  nation,  would  perish  in  the  fight  with  Rome.     But  what  was 

to  be  done  ?     They  had  not  the  courage  of,  though  the  wish  for, 

judicial  murder,  till  he  who  was  the  High-Priest,  Caiapbas,  reminded 

them  of  the  well-known  Jewish  adage,  that  it  *  is  better  one  man 

•  B«r.  R.  N ;  should  die,  than  the  community  perish.' '    Yet,  even  so,  he  who  spoke 

9?.°ui'd  t&     was  the  High-Priest ;   and  for  the  last  time,  ere  in  speaking  the 

Xooi.ijLiB     sentence  he  spoke  it  for  ever  as  against  himself  and  the  office  he 

held,  spake  through  him  God's  Voice,  not  as  regards  the  counsel  of 

murder,  but  this,  that  His  Death  should  be  '  for  that  nation ' — nay, 

as  St.  John  adds,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  to  gather  into  one  fold  all 

the  now  scattered  children  of  God. 

This  was  the  last  prophecy  in  Israel ;  with  the  sentence  of  death 
on  Israel's  true  High-Priest  died  prophecy  in  Israel,  died  Israel'i 
High-Priesthood.     It  had  spoken  sentence  upon  itself. 

This  was  the  first  Friday  of  dark  resolve.  Henceforth  it  only 
needed  to  concert  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Nicodemus,  sent  word  of  the  secret  meeting  and  resolution  of  the 
Sanhedrists.  That  Friday  and  the  next  Sabbath  Jesus  rested  in 
Bethany,  with  the  same  majestic  calm  which  He  had  shown  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  Then  He  withdrew,  far  away  to  the  obscure  bounds 
of  Peraja  and  Galilee,  to  a  city  of  which  the  very  location  is  now 
unknown.*  And  there  He  continued  with  His  disciples,  withdrawn 
from  the  Jews — till  He  would  make  His  final  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

*  On  the  Sanhedrin,  see  further,  in  not  been  localised.  Most  modem  writers 
Book  v.  identify  it  with  the  Ephraim,  or  Ephron, 

*  The  doubt  as  to  their  reality  would^  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  course,  come  from  the  Sodducees  in  of  Bethel,  and  near  the  wilderness  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  It  will  bo  remembered.  Bethaven.  I^ut  the  text  seems  to  require 
that  both  (Caiapbas  and  the  Chief  Priests  a  place  in  Peraca  and  close  to  Galiloeb 
belon^^  to  that  pjirty.  Comp.  p.  127. 

■The  'city*   'called    Ephraim*    lias 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

ON  THE  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM — DEPARTURE  FROM  EPHRAIM  BY  WAY  OF 
SAMARIA  AND  GALILEE — HEALING  OF  TEN  LEPERS — ^PROPHETIC  DISCOURSE 
OF  THE  COMING  KINGDOM — ON  DIVORCE:  JEWISH  VIEWS  OF  IT — THE 
BLESSING  TO    LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

(St.  Matt.  xiz.  1,  2 ;  St.  Mark  x.  1 ;  St.  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  St.  Lake  xvii.  12-19  ;  St.  Matt 
xix.  3-12;  St.  Mark  x.  2-12;  St.  Matt.  xix.  13-15;  St.  Mark  x.  13.16;  St.  Luke 
xviu.  15-17.) 

The  brief  time  of  rest  and  quiet  converse  with  His  disciples  in  the     cHAP. 
retirement  of  Ephraim  was  past,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  prepared  for      xxn 
His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.     All  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  mark   '       ' — ' 
this,  although  with  varying  details.*     From  the  mention  of  Galilee  'StMatt. 
by  St.  Matthew,  and  by  St.  Luke  of  Samaria  and  Galilee— or  more  Bt.Mirkr. 
correctly,  *  between  (along  the  frontiers  of)  Samaria  and  Galilee,'  we  x^  ii 
may  conjecture  that,  on  leaving  Ephraim,  Christ  made  a  very  brief 
detour  along  the  northern  frontier  to  some  place  at  the  southern 
border  of  Galilee — perhaps  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  those  who  were 
to  accompany  Him  on  His  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.     This  sugges- 
tion, for  it  is  no  more,  is  in  itself   not  improbable,  since  some  of 
Christ's  immediate  followers  might  naturally  wish  to  pay  a  brief  visit 
to  their  friends  in  Galilee  before  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     And  it  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  St.  Mark,**  that  among  those  who  »8t.Mfl(k 
had  followed  Christ  there  were  *  many  women  which  came  up  with 
Him   unto   Jerusalem.'     For,  we    can    scarcely  suppose  that  these 
'  many  women '  had  gone  with  Him  in  the  previous  autumn  from 
Galilee  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nor  that  they  were  with  Him  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  or  had  during  the  winter  followed  Him 
through  Peraea,  nor  yet  that  they  had  been  at  Bethany.'     All  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  if,  as  suggested,  we  suppose  that  Christ  had 
passed   from    Ephraim   along  the   border  of  Samaria  to  a  place  in 
Galilee,  there  to  meet  such  of  His  disciples  as  would  go  up  with  Him 

'  IndetHl,  any  h'lij^hened   journeyinp.       Not  so,  of  course,  the   travelling  in  the 
and  for  an  in<1«tinitc  pnr{M)se,  wouUl  have       festive  band  up  to  the  Paschal  Feast 
been  (juitf  contrary  tt>  .lewish  niannen«. 
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to  Jerusalem.  The  whole  company  would  then  form  one  of  those 
festive  bands  which  travelled  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  nor  would  there 
be  anything  strange  or  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  band,  in 
this  instance  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Another  and  deeply  important  notice,  furnished  by  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark,  is,  that  during  this  journey  through  Peraea,  *  great  multi- 
tudes '  resorted  to,  and  followed  Him,  and  that  *  He  healed ''and 
*  taught  them.'  ^  This  will  account  for  the  incidents  and  Discourses 
by  the  way,  and  also  how,  from  among  many  deeds,  the  Evangelists 
may  have  selected  fer  record  what  to  them  seemed  the  most  important 
or  novel,  or  else  best  accorded  with  the  plans  of  their  respective 
narratives.* 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  St.  Luke  alone  relates  the  very  first  incident 
by  the  way,^  and  the  first  Discourse.**  Nor  is  it  difiicult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  this.  To  one  who,  like  St.  Matthew,  had  followed 
Christ  in  His  Galilean  Ministry,  or,  like  St.  Mark,  had  been  the 
penman  of  St.  Peter,  there  would  be  nothing  so  peculiar  or  novel  in 
the  healing  of  lepers  as  to  introduce  this  on  the  overcrowded  canvas 
of  the  last  days.  Indeed,  they  had  both  already  recorded  what  may 
be  designated  as  a  ti/pical  healing  of  lepers.®  But  St.  Luke  had  not 
recorded  such  healing  before  ;  and  the  restoration  of  ten  at  the  same 
time  would  seem  to  the  *  beloved  physician'  matter,  not  only  new 
in  his  narrative,  but  of  the  deepest  importance.  Besides,  we  have 
alrejuly  seen,  that  the  record  of  the  whole  of  this  East-Jordan 
Ministry  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  it 
was  the  result,  of  personal  inquiries  made  by  the  Evangelist  on  the 
spot,  in  order  to  supplement  what  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  gap 
in  the  Gospc^ls  of  St.  ifatthew  and  St.  Mark.  This  would  explain 
his  fulness  of  detail  as  n^gards  incidents,  and,  for  example,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  history  of  Zacchanis,  which  to  St.  Mark,  or  rather  to 
St.  Peter,  but  especially  to  St.  Matthew  (liimself  once  a  publican), 
might  appear  so  like  that  which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  and  re- 
lated, as  scarcely  to  requirt^  special  narration.  On  the  same  ground 
we  account  for  the  rt^cord  by  St.  Luke  of  Christ's  Discourse  predic- 
tive of  th(»  A(lv(»nt  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.'  This  Discourse  is 
evidently  in  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  other  two  P]vangelist8  merge  it  in  the  account 
of  the  fuller  teaching  on  the  same  subject  during  the  last  days  of 
Christ's  sojourn  on  earth. "^ 

'  This  will  more  fully  ap|K*ar  when  we  study  the  huitory  of  Zaochasoi  mnd  tbe  cure 

of  tlic  hliixl  inun  in  Jcriciio. 
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It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  suggestion  as  to  the  road  taken      CHAP, 
by  Jesus,  that  of  the  ten  lepers  whom,  at  the  outset  of  His  journey,      xxn 
He  met  when  entering  into  a  village,  one  was  a  Samaritan.     It  may  '      '      ' 
have  been  that  the  district  was  infested  with  leprosy ;  or  these  lepers 
may,  on  tidings  of  Christ's  approach,  have  hastily  gathered  there.     It 
was,  as  fully  explained  in  another  place,*  in  strict  accordance  with 
Jewish  Law,  that  these  lepers  remained  both  outside  the  village  and 
far  from  Him  to  Whom  they  now  cried  for  mercy.     And,  without 
either  touch  or  even  command  of  healing,  Christ  bade  them  go  and 
show  themselves  as  healed  to  the  priests.     For  this  it  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  not  necessary  to  repair  to  Jerusalem.     Any  priest  might 
declare  *  unclean '  or  '  clean,'  provided  the  applicants  presented  them- 
oelves  singly,  and  not  in  company,^  for  his  inspection.*     And  they  •Neg.iu.i 
went  at  Christ's  bidding,  even  before  they  had  actually  experienced  the 
healing !     So  great  was  their  faith,  and,  may  we  not  almost  infer,  the 
general  belief  throughout  the  district,  in  the  Power  of  *  the  Master.* 
And  as  they  went,  the  new  life  coursed  in  their  veins.     Restored 
health  began  to  be  felt,  just  as  it  ever  is,  not  before,  nor  yet  after 
believing,  but  in  the  act  of  obedience  of  a  faith  that  has  not  yet 
experienced  the  blessing. 

But  now  the  characteristic  difference  between  these  men  ap- 
peared. Of  the  ten,  equally  recipients  of  the  benefit,  the  nine  Jews 
continued  their  way — presumably  to  the  priests — while  the  one 
Samaritan  in  the  number  at  once  turned  back,  with  a  loud  voice 
glorifying  God.  The  whole  event  may  not  have  occupied  many 
minutes,  and  Jesus  with  His  followers  may  still  have  stood  on 
the  same  spot  whence  He  bade  the  ten  lepers  go  show  themselves  to 
the  priests.  He  nuiy  have  followed  them  with  His  eyes,  as,  but  a 
few  steps  on  their  road  of  faith,  health  overtook  them,  and  the  grate- 
ful Samaritan,  with  voice  of  loud  thanksgiving,  hastened  back  to  his 
Healer.  No  longer  now  did  he  remain  afar  off,  but  in  humblest 
reverence  fell  on  his  face  at  the  Feet  of  Him  to  Whom  he  gave 
thanks.  This  Samaritan  ^  had  received  more  than  new  bodily  life 
and  health  :   he  had  found  spiritual  life  and  healing. 

But  why  did  the  nine  Jews  not  return  ?     Assuredly,  they  must 

have  had  some  faith  when  first  seeking  help  from  Christ,  and  still 

'  See  Hook  III.  cliap.  xv.  St.  Luke  here,  and  in  the  Parable  of  the 

*  As  we  iiutc,  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  U,  the  GckkI   Samaritan,   a    pecnliarljr    Pauline 

direction    to    .-^liow   tliernselves   'to    the  trait.     Hut  we  remember  St.  John's  refer- 

priests' (in  the  ]>lui-al),  this  forms  another  enee  to  t}ie   Sjimuritan»  (iv.),  and   such 

point    of    inuU'sirrned   evidence    of    the  sentiment.s  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  aa 

authenticity  of  {]w  narrative.  fcjt.  Matt.  viii.  11^  12. 
■  Some  have  seen  in  the  reference  by 
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more  when  setting  out  for  the  priests  before  they  had  experienced  the 
healing.  But  perhaps,  regarding  it  from  our  own  standpoint,  we  may 
overestimate  the  faith  of  these  men.  Bearing  in  mind  the  views  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time,  and  what  constant  succession  of  miraculous  cures 
—  without  a  single  failure — had  been  witnessed  these  years,  it  cannot 
seem  strange  that  lepers  should  apply  to  Jesus.  Nor  yet  perhaps  did 
it,  in  the  circumstances,  involve  very  much  greater  faith  to  go  to  the 
priests  at  His  bidding — implying,  of  course,  that  they  were  or  would 
be  healed.  But  it  was  far  different  to  turn  back  and  to  fall  down  at 
His  Feet  in  lowly  worship  and  thanksgiving.  That  made  a  man  a 
disciple. 

Many  questions  here  suggest  themselves :  Did  these  nine  Jews 
separate  from  the  one  Samaritan  when  they  felt  healed,  xx>mmon 
misfortune  having  made  them  companions  and  brethren,  while  the 
bond  was  snapped  so  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  free  of  their  common 
sorrow  ?  The  History  of  the  Church  and  of  individual  Christians 
furnishes,  alas!  not  a  few  analogous  instances.  Or  did  these  nine 
Jews,  in  their  legalism  and  obedience  to  the  letter,  go  on  to  the 
prit'sts,  forgetful  that,  in  obeying  the  letter,  they  violated  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  command  ?  Of  this  also  there  are,  alas !  only  too  many 
parallel  cases  which  will  occur  to  the  mind.  Or  was  it  Jewish  pride, 
^'hich  felt  it  had  a  right  to  the  blessings,  and  attributed  them,  not 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ,  but  to  God ;  or,  rather,  to  their  own  relation 
as  Israel  to  God  ?  Or,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  probable,  was  it 
simply  Jewish  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  the  blessed  opportunity 
now  within  their  reach — a  state  of  mind  too  characteristic  of  those 
who  know  not  *  the  time  of  their  visitation ' — and  which  led  up  to 
the  neglect,  rejection,  and  final  loss  of  the  Christ  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lord  emphasised  the  terrible  contrast  in  this  between  the  chil- 
dn»n  of  the  household  and  *  this  stranger.'  ^  And  here  another  im- 
portant lesson  is  implied  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  the  Gospels. 
This  history  shows  how  little  spiritual  value  or  efficacy  they  attach 
to  miracles,  and  how  essentially  different  in  this  respect  their  ten- 
dency is  from  all  legendarj'  stories.  The  lesson  conveyed  in  this 
case  is,  that  we  may  expect,  and  even  experience,  miracles,  without 
any  real  faith  in  the  Christ ;  with  belief,  indeed,  in  His  Power,  but 

'  Tlio    cHiuivalcnt   for  this  would  be  the    same  time    it    mast  be  admitted 

^1D3      This,  as  may  be  shown  from  very  that  in  Demai  iii.  4,  the  Xokkri  is  also 

many  ,«».sap«.  means  not  so  much  a  distinguished    from    the     Oak^n     or 

Htmn>Va.-.Tn.m..Iow.     Thus,  the  oxpro..  hamantar..      But    «ce    the    eipUnatory 

Hion  .\oil,n  an.I    )W«W  are  c..n«ti..tly  r"'*'  "f  ■V«.»,<,«,rfj,  referred  to  bjr  Arf«^ 

contrasted  ax  non-Jews   and  Jews.     At  *•""'•  ''<"•  '•  P-  »'• 
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without  surrender  to  His  Rule.     According  to  the  Gospels,  a  man     CHAP, 
might  either  seek  benefit  from  Christ,  or  else  receive  Christ  through      XXII 
Buch  benefit.     In  the  one  case  the  benefit  sought  was  the  object,  in  ""     '      ' 
the  other  the  means ;  in  the  one,  it  was  the  goal,  in  the  other,  the 
road  to  it ;  in  the  one,  it  gave  healing,  in  the  other,  brought  salvation  ; 
in  the  one,  it  ultimately  led  away  from,  in  the  other,  it  led  to  Christ 
and  to  discipleship.     And  so  Christ  now  spake  it  to  this  Samaritan  : 
*  Arise,  go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole.'     But  to  all  time 
there  are  here  to  the  Church  lessons  of  most  important  distinction. 

2.  The  Discourse  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  reported  by  St.  Luke  immediately  after  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers,'  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  •  st.  Luke 
fuller  statement  of  the  same  truths  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try.**    It  was  probably  delivered  a  day  or  so  after  the  healing  of  the  »» st.  M»tt. 
lepers,  and  marks  a  farther  stage   in  the  Penean  journey  towards 
Jerusalem.      For,  here  we  meet  once  more  the  Pliarisees  as  ques- 
tioners.^     This  circumstance,   as  will   presently   appear,  is  of  great  •st.Luke 
importance,  as  carrying  us  back  to  the  last  mention  of  an  interpella- 
tion by  the  Pharisees.**  *  in  st.  Luke 

3.  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as,  in  point  of  time,  the  next 
Discourse  of  Christ  on  this  journey,  recordtnl  both  by  St.  ^fatthew, 

and,  in  briefer  form,  by  St.  Mark.®     These  Evungolisfs  place  it  im-  -st. Matt, 
mediately  after  their  notice  of  the  commencement  of  this  journey.^  st.Markx. 
For  reasons   previously  indicat(*d,   St.  Luke  inserts  the   healing  of  rst.Mati. 
the  lepers  and  the  prophetic  Discourse,  while  the  other  two  Evan-  st.*kark'r. i 
gelifits  omit  them.     On  the  other  hand,   St.  Luke  omits  the   Dis- 
course  here   reported    by   St.  Matthew  and    St.  Mark,   because,  as 
we  can  readily  see,  its  subject-matter  would,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  Gospel,  not  appear  of  such  supreme  importance  as  to  demand 
insertion  in  a  narrative  of  selected  events. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  Discourse  is,  in  answer  to  Pharisaic 
*  tempting,'  an  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Jewish  law  and  practice  of  divorce.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
in  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  abrupt.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed,  or,  rather, 
changed  into  undesigned  evidence,  when  we  fit  it  into  the  general 
history.  Christ  had  advanced  farther  on  His  journey,  and  now  once 
more  encountered  the  hostile  Pharisees.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  lie  had  met  them  Ix^fore  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,**  and  «8tLuke 
answered  their  taunts  and  ohjtvtions,  among  other  things,  by  charg- 
'  See  chap,  zviii.  of  this  Book. 
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BOOK  ing  them  with  breaking  in  spirit  that  Law  of  which  they  professed 

IV  to  be  the  exponents  and  representatives.     And  this  He  had  proved 

•  St.  Luke  ^^  reference  to  their  views  and  teaching  on  the  subject  of  divorce.* 
xri.  17, 18  This   seems   to  have  rankled  in  their  minds.     Probably  they  also 

imagined,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  on  this  point  a  marked  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Moses  and  the  Rabbis,  and 
to  enlist  popular  feeling  against  Him.  Accordingly,  when  these 
Pharisees  again  encountered  Jesus,  now  on  His  journey  to  Jadaea,  they 
resumed  the  subject  precisely  where  it  had  been  broken  off  when  they 
had  last  met  Him,  only  now  with  the  object  of  'tempting  Him.' 
Perhaps  it  may  also  have  been  in  the  hope  that,  by  getting  Christ  to 
commit  Himself  against  divorce  in  Perasa — the  terr^ory  of  Herod — 
they  might  enlist  against  Him,  as  formerly  against  the  Baptist,  the 
implacable  hatred  of  Herodias.* 

But  their  main  object  evidently  was  to  involve  Christ  in  con- 
troversy with  some  of  the  Rabbinic  Schools.  This  appears  from  the 
form  in  which  they  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  put 
» St  Matt  away  a  wife  *  for  every  cause'  ?**  St.  Mark,  who  gives  only  a  very 
condensed  account,  omits  this  clause  ;  but  in  Jewish  circles  the  whole 
controversy  between  different  teachers  turned  apon  this  point.  All 
held  that  divorce  was  lawful,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  grounds. 
We   will  not  here  enter  on  the  unsavoury  question  of  *  Divorce ' 

•  aittin        among  the  Jews,*  to  which  the  Talmud  devotes  a  special  tractate.® 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  practice  was  discouraged 
by  many  of  the  better  Rabbis,  alike  in  word  *  and  by  their  example ;  * 
nor  yet,  that  the  Jewish  Law  took  the  most  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  woman.  In  fact,  if  any  doubt  were  raised  as  to  the 
legal  validity  of  a  letter  of  divorce,  the  Law  always  pronounced 
against  the  divorce.  At  the  same  time,  in  popular  practice,  divorce 
must  have  l>een  verj'  frequent ;  while  the  principles  underlying  Jewish 
legislation  on  the  subject  are  most  objectionable.*  These  were  in 
turn  due  to  a  comparatively  lower  estimate  of  woman,  and  to  an 
unspiritual  view  of  the  marriage-relation.  Christianity  has  first 
raised  woman   to   her   proper  position,  not  by  giving  her  a  new 

*  So,  according  to  many  commentators.      comp.  Mai.  ii.  13-16). 

See  Mtyrr,  ad  loc.  *  An  instance  of  refusing  to  be  divorced; 

*  On  the  general  subject  I  would  refer      even  from  a  very  disagreeable  and  quar- 


to *  Hkctches  of  Jewish  Social  Life/  pp.  relsome  wife,  is  that  of  B.  Chiym, 

142,  157,  158.  tioned  in  Yebam.  63  a,  towards  end. 

"  Than,  the  Talmudic  tractate  on  *  Di-  *  Two  disgusting  instances  of  Babbis 

Torce,*  while  insisting  on  its  duty  in  case  making  procUmation  of  their  wijfa  to  be 

of  sin,  clones  with  the  worrls :  *  He  who  nmrried  for  a  day  (in  a  strange  place, 

divorc4^«<  his  first  wife,  the  very  altiir  .sIhm is  ami   thon  divorced),  are   menUoned  in 

tears  over  him'  (Gitt.  iH)  b,  last  lines;  Yoma  IS  ^. 
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one,  but  by  restoring  and   fully  developing  that  assigned  to  her     CHAP, 
in   the   Old   Testament.     Similarly,  as  regards  marriage,  the  New      XXII 
Testament — which  would  have  ns  to  be,  in  one  sense,  *  eunuchs  for  ^      *      ' 
the  Kingdom  of  God,'  has  also  fully  restored  and  finally  developed 
what  the  Old  Testament  had  already  implied.     And  this  is  part  of 
the  lesson  taught  in  this  Discourse,  both  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the 
disciples. 

To  begin  with,  divorce  (in  the  legal  sense)  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege   accorded  only  to  Israel,  not  to  the  Gentiles.**     On  the  •Jer.Kidd. 
question  :  what  constituted  lawful  grounds  of  divorce,  the  Schools  were  is  ' 
divided.     Taking  their  departure  from  the  sole  ground  of  divorce 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 :  *  a  matter  of  shame  [literally,  naked- 
ness],' the  School  of  Shamraai  applied  the  expression  only  to  moral 
transgressions,^  and,  indeed,  exclusively  to  unchastity.**     It  was  de-  *giu.ix.io 
clared  that,  if  a  woman  were  as  mischievous  as  the  wife  of  Ahab,  or  ^^"Jjj^* 
[according  to  tradition]  the  wife  of  Korah,  it  were  well  that  her  hus-  ^'^^^^(^ 
band  should  not  divorce  her,  except  it  be  on  the  ground  of  adultery.**  ^n'**^'© 
At  the  r.'une  time,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  legal  principle,  sanh/wo 
but  rather  as  an  opinion  and  good  counsel  for  conduct.     The  very 
passages,  from  which  the  above  quotations  are  made,  also  afford  only 
too  painful   evidence  of  the  laxity  of  views  and  practices  current. 
And  the  Jewish  L&w  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on  almost  any 
ground;    the  difference    being,   not  as  to  what  was  lawful,  but  on 
what  grounds  a  man  should  set  the  Law  in  motion,  and  make  use  of 
the  absolute  liberty  which  it  accorded  him.     Hence,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  commentators  to  set  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject  by  the  side  of  that  of  Shammai. 

But  the  School  of  Hillel  proceeded  on  different  principles.  It 
took  the  words  *  matter  of  shame '  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and 
declared  it  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  if  a  woman  had  spoiled 
her  husband's  dinner.*^     Rabbi  Akiba  thought,  that  the  words,' *  if  •oit*.90« 

'  Deal.  xxiT 

1 

*  This  by  a  very  profane  application  to  its  figurative  use.  The  real  meaning  of 
this  point  of  the  expression  *God  of  the  expression  in  the  two  passages  referred 
Israel,' in  Mai.  ii.  16.  to  is:    One   who   brings   into   disrepute 

*  An  extraordinary  attempt  has  been  (de.^roys)  that  which  has  been  taught 
made  to  explain  the  expression  (nnnpn  and  learned.  But(2)in  Oittix.  10;  90  a; 
iS^C^Sn*  'burns  his  mess ')  as  iiu'anin«?  liemidh.  R.  9  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
*  brii)j.,^s  dishonour  upon  him.'  lUit  (1)  in  tigurative  use  of  the  expression,  and  the 
the  two  passaijes  quoted  as  brarinj^^  out  commentators  explain  it.  as  burning  the 
this  meaiiiiig(ner.  17 /»,  Saiih.lu:;,/,>«'C()nd  dish,  'either  by  tire  or  oy  salt ';  while, 
line  from  bottom),  the  expression  is  not  (3),  the  expression  is  followed  by  ai. 
the  precise  <•  juivalent  for  •  bringing  dis-  anti-climax  giving  permission  of  divorce 
honour,'  while  in  both  c^,ses  the  addition  if  another  woman  more  pleasing  were 
of  the  words  •  in  public  *  (D^a"i:^  ^  marks  found. 
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BOOK     she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes/  implied  that  it  was  sufficient  if  a 

IV        man  had  found  another  woman  more  attractive  than  his  wife.     All 

";;    '    "^   atifreed  that  moral  blame  made  divorce  a  duty  *  and  that  in  such  cases 

•  Yebam.  63        c>  J  t 

*;Gitt.»o     a  woman  should  not  be  taken  back.**     According  to  the  Mishnah,*^ 
»>Gitt.iT.  7    women  could  not  only  be  divorced,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  dowry, 

•  K«th.Tii.     if  they  transgressed  against  the  Law  of  Moses  or  of  Israel.     The 

former  is  explained  as  implying  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  tithing,  of 
setting  apart  the  first  of  the  dough,  and  of  purification.     The  latter 
is  explained  as  referring  to  such  offences  as  that  of  going  in  public 
with  uncovered  head,  of  spinning  in  the  public  streets,  or  entering 
into  talk  with  men,  to  which  others  add,  that  of  brawling,  or  of  dis- 
respectfully speaking  of  her  husband's  parents  in  his  presence.     A 
«« Krnb.  41  h    troublcsome,**  or  quarrelsome  wife  might  certainly  be  sent  away ;  •  and 
•TeiMm.68»  £jj  j-^pu^e^  or  cliildlessness  (during  ten  years)  were  also  regarded  as 
7,8      *       valid  grounds  of  divorce.' 

Incomparably  as  these  principles  differ  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  must  again  be  repeated,  that  no  real  comparison  is  possible 
between  Christ  and  even  the  strictest  of  the  Rabbis,  since  none  of 
them  actually  prohibited  divorce,  except  in  case  of  adultery,  nor  yet 
laid  down  those  high  eternal  principles  which  Jesus  enunciated.  But 
we  can  understand  how,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  *  tempting 
Him,*  they  would  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  divorce 
a  wife  *  for  everj^  cause.' '  Avoiding  their  cavils,  the  Lord  appealed 
straight  to  the  highest  authority — God*s  institution  of  marriage.  He, 
«u»edinthe  Who  at  the  l)eginning  ^  [from  the  first,  originally,  Kc^no]  '  tad  made 
STeximpi'e.  them  male  and  female,  had  in  the  marriage-relation  *  joined  them 
**  '  together,'  to  the  breaking  of  every  other,  even  the  nearest,  relation- 
ship, to  be  *  one  flesh  ' — that  is,  to  a  union  which  was  unity.  Such 
was  the  fact  of  God's  ordering.  It  followed,  that  they  were  one — and 
what  God  had  willed  to  be  one,  man  might  not  put  asunder.  Then 
followed  the  natural  Rabbinic  objection,  why,  in  such  case,  Moses  had 
commanded  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Our  Ix>rd  replied  by  point- 
ing out  that  Moses  had  not  commanded  divorce,  only  tolerated  it 
on  account  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  and,  in  such  case,  commanded 
to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  for  the  protection  of  the  wife.  And  this 
argument  would  appeal  the  more  forcibly  to  them,  that  the  Rabbis 
thems('lvt»s   taught  that  a  somewhat   similar   concession   had   beea 

'  These  words  are  omitted  b}-  St.  Mark  fully  reproducing  what  had  taken  place. 

in  liis    condense<i  accoiint.     But  so   far  *  The  clause,  St.  Matt.  xijc.  4,  shoold,  I 

from  reganling,  with  J/<*y<T,  the  briefer  think,  be  thus  pointed:  *  He  Who  made 

account  of  St.  Mark  ii^  tlie  original  one,  them,  at  the  beginning  made  them,  &c.* 
we  look  on  that  of  8t.  Matthew  as  more 
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made  '  by  Moses  in  regard  to  female  captives  of  war — as  the  Talmud      CHAP, 
has   it,    '  on   account  of   the  evil  impulse/  ^      But   such  a  separa-      XXII 
tion,  our  Lord  continued,  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original  .  ^^^  ^^ 
institution,  which  was  a  union  to  unity.     Only  one  thing  could  put  '^ 
an  end  to  that  unity — its  absolute  breach.     Hence,  to  divorce  one's 
wife  (or  husband)  while  this  unity  lasted,  and  to  marry  another,  was  ' 

adultery,  because,  as  the  divorce  was  null  before  God,  the  original 
marriage  still  subsisted — and,  in  that  case,  the  Rabbinic  Law  would 
also  have  forbidden  it.  The  next  part  o?  the  Lord's  inference,  that 
*  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery,'  is  more 
difficult  of  interpretation.  Generally,  it  is  understood  as  implying 
that  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery  might  not  be  married.  But  it 
has  been  argued,^  that,  as  the  literal  rendering  is,  '  whoso  marrieth 
her  when  put  away,'  it  applies  to  the  woman  whose  divorce  had  just 
before  been  prohibited,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  to  *  a  woman 
divorced  [under  any  circumstances].'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
Law,  which  regarded  marriage  with  a  woman  divorced  under  any  cir- 
cumstances as  unadvisable,'^  absolutely  forbade  that  of  the  adulterer  •Pc«.iiia 
with  the  adulteress.**  'Sotr.! 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  pleaded,  on  account  of  '  the  hard- 
ness of  heart '  in  modern  society,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
laxing Christ's  law  of  divorce,  which  confines  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  one  ground  (of  adultery),  because  then  the  unity  of  God's 
making  has  been  broken  by  sin — such  a  retrocession  was  at  least  not 
in  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  can  it  be  considered  lawful,  either  by  the 
Church  or  for  individual  disciples.  But,  that  the  Pharisees  had 
rightly  judged,  when  *  tempting  Him,'  what  the  popular  feeling  on  the 
subject  would  be,  appears  even  from  what  '  His  disciples  '  [not  neces- 
sarily the  Apostles]  afterwards  said  to  Him.  They  waited  to  express 
their  dissent  till  they  were  alone  with  Him  *  in  the  house,'*  and  then  -st. matIcx. 
urged  that,  if  it  were  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
marry  at  all.  To  which  the  T^ord  replied,' that  *  this  saying'  of  the  'st. lutt. 
disci ples,^  *  it  is  not  good  to  marry,'  could  not  be  received  by  all  men, 
hut  only  by  those  to  whom  it  wius  ^  given.'  For,  there  were  three  cases 
in  which  abstinence  from  marriage  might  lawfully  be  contemplated. 
In  two  of  these  it  was,  of  course,  natural ;  and,  wh?re  it  was  not  so,  a 
man  inight,  '  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake' — that  is,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  Christ— have  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impulses 

'  Canon    Onik  argues  this  with  g^eat      But  'the  saying'  may,  without    much 
inpMinity.  difficulty,  be  also  applied  to  that  of  Christ. 

«  This   is   the   view   cummonly  taken. 
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SO  engaged  that  others  were  no  longer  existent.  For,  we  must  here 
beware  of  a  twofold  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  bare  abstinence 
from  marriage,  together,  perhaps,  with  what  the  German  Reformers 
called  immunda  coniinentia  (unchaste  continency),  which  is  here 
commended,  but  such  inward  preoccupation  with  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  would  remove  all  other  thoughts  and  desires.*  It  is  this  which 
requires  to  be  *  given '  of  God ;  and  which  '  he  that  is  able  to  receive 
it' — who  has  the  moral  capacity  for  it — is  called  upon  to  receive. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  involves  any  command  ot 
celibacy ;  it  only^  speaks  of  such  who  in  the  active  service  of  the 
Kingdom  feel,  that  their  every  thought  is  so  engrossed  in  the  work, 
that  wishes  and  impulses  to  marriage  are  no  longer  existent  in 
them.'  ^ 

4.  The  next  incident  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists.**  It 
probably  occurred  in  the  same  house  where  the  disciples  had  ques- 
tioned Christ  about  His  teaching  on  the  Divinely  sacred  relationship 
of  marriage.  And  the  account  of  His  blessing  of  'infants'  and  *  little 
children '  most  aptly  follows  on  the  former  teaching.  It  is  a 
scene  of  uiis|)eakable  sweetness  and  tenderness,  where  all  is  in  cha- 
racter— alas!  even  the  conduct  of  the  *  disciples,'  as  we  remember 
their  late  inability  to  sympathise  with  the  teaching  of  the  Master. 
And  it  is  all  so  utterly  unlike  what  Jewish  legend  would  have 
invented  for  its  Messiah.  We  can  understand  how,  when  Oqa  Who 
so  spake  and  ^v^ought,  rested  in  the  house,  Jewish  mothers  should 
have  brought  their  *  little  children,'  and  some  their  '  infants,'  to  Him, 
that  He  might  *  touch,'  *  put  His  Hands  on  them,  and  pray.'  What 
power  and  holiness  must  these  mothers  have  believed  to  be  in  His 
touch  and  prayer ;  what  life  to  be  in,  and  to  come  from  Him ;  and 
what  gentleness  and  tenderness  must  His  have  been,  when  they 
dared  so  to  bring  these  little  ones!  For,  how  utterly  contrary  it 
was  to  all  Jewish  notions,  and  how  incompatible  with  the  supposed 
dignity  of  a  Rabbi,  appears  from  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples.  It  was 
an  occasion  and  an  act  when,  as  the  fuller  and  more  pictorial  account 
of  St.  Mark  informs  us,  Jesus  '  was  much  displeased ' — the  only  time 


*  For,  it  is  ncjt  m»'n'ly  to  practLHC  out- 
wanl  contini-ncc,  but  t^>  become  in  mind 
and  h«*ait  a  f Hunch. 

*  1\\v  riii^takcn  lit<Talism  of  applica- 
tion on  the  jMirt  of  Origrn  is  well  known. 
Hurb  pnictice  must  have  been  not  un- 
fre<|iu*nt  amonjf  Jewi?*h  Christians,  for, 
curiously  enou>;h,  the  Talmud  refers  to 
it.  reiK)rtint;  a   conversation    between  a 


Rabbi  and  such  a  Jewish  Christian 
eunuch  (KTK13  ^pHY)*  Shabb.  1.^2  a 
Tlie  same  story  is  related,  with  slight 
alterations,  in  the  Midrash  on  Rccles.  x. 
7,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  102  a,  last  fear  lines. 
Any  practice  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
quite  contzary  to  Jewish  law  (Pes.  112  ^; 
Shabb.  110  »). 


CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  83? 

this  strong  word  is  used  of  our  Lord  * — and  said  unto  them  :  *  Suffer     CHAP, 
the  little  children  to  come  to  Me,'  hinder  them  not,  for  of  such  is      xxn 
the  Kingdom   of  God.'     Then  He  gently  reminded  His  own  dis- 
ciples of  their  grave  error,  by  repeating  what  they  had  apparently 
forgotten,*  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  must  be  *^^'*' 
received  as  by  a  little  child — that  here  there  could  be  no  question  of 
intellectual  qualification,  nor  of  distinction  due  to  a  great  Rabbi,  but 
only  of  humility .  receptiveness,  meekness,  and  a  simple  application 
to,  and  trust  in,  the  Christ.     And  so  He  folded  these  little  ones  in 
His  Arms,  put  His  Hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them,'  and  thus 
for  ever  consecrated  that  child-life,  which  a  parent's  love  and  faith 
brought  to  Him  ;  blessed  it  also  by  the  laying-on  of  His  Hands — as 
it  were,   *  ordained   it,'  as  we  fully  believe  to  all  time,  *  strength 
because  of  His  enemies.'  . 

*  The  other  places  in  which  the  verb  •  As  Mr.  Brown  McCleUan  notes,  in 

occurs  are:   St.  Matt.  xx.  24;   xxi.    15;  his   learned    work   on    the    New   Testa- 

?  XX vi.  8;  St.  Mark  x.  41 ;  xiv.  4  ;  St.  Luke  ment,  the  word  is  an  *  intensitive  com- 

xiii.  14 ;   the   substantive   in  2  Cor.  vii.  pound  form  of    blessing,  especially    of 

11.  dearest  friends  and  relations  at  meeting 

■  The  *  and '  before  *  hinder  *  should  be  and  parting.* 
omitted  according  to  the  best  MSS. 


'*L.  lu 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LAST  INCIDENTS  IN  PER^^ — THE  YOUNG  RULER  WHO  WENT  AWAY 
SORROWFUL — TO  LEAVE  ALL  FOR  CHRIST — PROPHECY  OF  HIS  PASSION — 
THE   REQUEST   OF    SALOME,    AND    OF   JAMES   AND   JOHN. 

(St.  Matt.  xix.  16-22;  St.  Mark  x.  17-22;  St.  Luke  xviil.  18-23;  St.  Matt  xix.  23- 
30 ;  St.  Mark  x.  23-31 ;  St.  Luke  xviii.  24-30 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  St  Mark  x. 
32-34 ;  St.  Luke  xviii.  31-34 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  St.  Mark  x.  35-46.) 

BOOK  As  we  near  the  goal,  the  wondrous  story  seems  to  grow  in  tenderness 
IV  and  .pathos.  It  is  as  if  all  the  loving  condescension  of  the  Master 
were  to  be  crowded  into  these  days ;  all  the  pressing  need  also,  and  the 
human  weaknesses  of  His  disciples.  And  with  equal  compassion  does 
He  look  upon  the  difficulties  of  them  who  truly  seek  to  come  to  Him, 
and  on  those  which,  springing  from  without,  or  even  from  self  and 
sin,  beset  them  who  have  already  come.  Let  us  try  reverently  to 
follow  His  steps,  and  leam  of  His  words. 

As  '  He  was  going  forth  into  the  way '  * — we  owe  this  trait,  as  one 
and  another  in  the  same  narrative,  to  St.  Mark — probably  at  early 
mom,  as  He  left  the  house  where  He  had  for  ever  folded  into  His 
Arms  and  blessed  the  children  brought  to  Him  by  believing  parents — 

•St Lake  His  progress  was  arrested.  It  was  *  a  young  man,'  '  a  ruler,'*  pro- 
bably of  the  local  Synagogue,'  who  came  with  all  haste,  *  running/ 

^Btiurk  and  with  lowliest  gesture  [kneeling],**  to  ask  what  to  him,  nay  to  us 
all,  is  the  most  important  question.  Remembering  that,  while  we 
owe  to  St.  Mark  the  most  graphic  touches,*  St.  Matthew  most  fully 
reports  the  words  that  had  been  spoken,  we  might  feel  inclined  to 

•  St Matt  adopt  that  reading  of  them  in  St.  Matthew*^  which  is  not  only  most 
strongly  supported,  but  at  first  sight  seems  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  exposition.  This  reading  would  omit  in  the  address 
of  the  young  ruler  the  word  *  good '  before  *  Master,  what  good  thing 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?*  and  would  make  Christ s 

•  T)ii8  is  tlie  oxiict  nMidorinp.  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

'  Dean   Pium/tfrt  neiMlIfssly   supposes  *  This   is  well  pointed  out  by  Canon 

him  to  have  been  a  meinlH-T  of  the?  (.in-at  Cook  on  St.  Mark  x.  Itt. 
Banhedrin,  and  even  identilies  him  with 


xix.  16 
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reply  read :  *  Why  askest  thou  Me  concerning  the  good  [that  which     CHAP. 

is  good]  ?     One  there  is  Who  is  good/     This  would  meet  not  only     XXIII 

the   objection,  that  in   no  recorded  instance  was  a  Jewish  Rabbi         '"^^ 

addressed  as  *  Good  Master/  but  the  obvious  difficulties  connected 

with  the  answer  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  reading  :  *  Why 

callest  thou  Me  good  ?  none  is  good,  save  only  One  :  God.'     But 

on  the  other  side  it  must  be  urged,  that  the  undoubted  reading  of 

the  question  and  answer  in  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels  agrees 

with  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  hence  that  any  difficulty  of 

exposition  would  not  be  removed,  only  shifted,  while  the  reply  of 

Christ  tallies  far  better  with  the  words  *  Good  Master,'  the  strangeness 

of  such  an  address  from  Jewish  lips  giving  only  the  more  reason  for 

taking  it  up  in  the  reply  :  '  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  none  is  good 

save  only  One  :  God.'     Lastly,  the  designation  of  God  as  the  only  One 

*  good '  agrees  with  one  of  the  titles  given  Him  in  Jewish  writings : 

'  The  Good  One  of  the  world  '  (nh'w  ^tr  UId)-*  *  •  Pc^iqu, 

,  e<L  Buher, 

The  actual  question  of  the  young  Ruler  is  one  which  repeatedly  p.  i«i«, 
occurs  in  Jewish  writings,  as  put  to  a  Rabbi  by  his  disciples.  Amidst 
the  different  answers  given,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  they  also  pointed 
to  observance  of  the  Law.  And  the  saying  of  Christ  seems  the  more 
adapted  to  the  young  Ruler  when  we  recall  this  sentence  from  the 
Talmud:  ' There  is  nothing  else  that  is  good  but  the  Law.'**  But  *Ber. fto, 
here  aj^ain  the  siniilaritv  is  onlv  of  form,  not  of  substance.     For,  it  middle;  a% 

*  "  Z*r    19  h 

will  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  more  full  account  by  St.  Matthew,  Christ 
leads  the  young  Ruler  upwards  through  the  table  of  the  j)/o/a7>i7/o?w 
of  deeds  to  the  first  positive  conmiand  of  deed,  and  then,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  to  the  substitution  for  the  tenth  commandment  in  its 
negative  form  of  this  wider  positive  and  all-embracing  command:®  •Ler. xir. 
*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Any  Jewish  *  Ruler/ 
but  especially  one  so  earnest,  would  have  at  once  answered  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  lirst  four  commandments  by  '  Ves ' — and  that  not  self- 
righteously,  but  sincerely,  though  of  course  in  ignorance  of  their 
real  dt^ptii.  And  this  was  not  tiie  time  for  lengthened  discussion  and 
instruction :  only  for  rapitl  awakening,  to  lead  up,  if  possible,  from 
earnestness  and  a  heart -drawing  towards  the  Master  to  real  disciple- 

•  To  really  rcnjovr  cxopetioal  difticul-  penious,   is    not  supported.     And   then, 

ties,  tlu' reading' sliouldlM' fiirtluT  altenxl  wliat    of  the  conversation   in   the  other 

to  ty  iffrX  rh  €170^01'.  as  W'iinfche  su^'^ests,  (tosjH'ls,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 

who  H'^pinls  our  pn  scut  rt'adinj;  9U  iarXw  a  variation  of  the  saying  from  the  more 

6  iiyae6^,  a.s  a  mistakt*  of  the  tnuislator  in  easy  t<»  the  more  difficult?     On  the  ap- 

rondering   i\\v   neiitor    of    the    Animaic  plication  to  (Jod  of  the  term  *  the  Good 

original   by   the    masculine.      We    nee<l  One,' see  an  interesting  notice  in  the  J dd 

scarcely  wiy,  the  suggestion,  however  In-  Liter.  Blatt,  for  Sept.  W,  1882,  p.  152 

•  2 
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BOOK      ship.     Best  here  to  start  from  what  was  admitted  as  binding — the 
IV        t^n  comtnandinents — and  to  lead  from  that  in  them  which  was  least 

"      '  likely  to  be  broken,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  that  which  was  most 

likely  to  awaken  consciousness  of  sin. 

And  the  young  Ruler  did  not,  as  that  other  Pharisee,  reply  by 
trying  to  raise  a  Rabbinic  disputation  over  the  *  Who  is  neighbour 

•  St.  Luke  X.  to  nie? '  *  but  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart  answered  that  he 
hud  kept — that  is,  so  far  as  he  knew  them — *  all  these  things  from  his 
youth.' '  On  this  St.  Matthew  puts  into  his  mouth  the  question  — 
*  What  lack  I  yet  ?  *  Even  if,  like  the  other  two  Evangelists,  he  had 
not  reported  it,  we  would  have  supplied  this  from  what  follows. 
There  is  something  intensely  earnest,  genuine,  generous,  even  enthu- 
siastic, in  the  higher  cravings  of  the  soul  in  youth,  when  that  youth 
has  not  Ix^en  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the  world,  or  stricken  with 
the  rottenness  of  vice.  The  soul  longs  for  the  true,  the  higher, 
the  better,  and,  even  if  strength  fails  of  attainment,  we  still  watch 
with  keen  sympathy  the  form  of  the  climber  upwards.  Much  more 
must  all  this  have  been  the  case  with  a  Jewish  youth,  especially  in 
those  days ;  one,  besides,  like  this  young  Ruler,  in  whose  case  affluence 
of  circumstances  not  only  allowed  free  play,  but  tended  to  draw  out 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  finer  feelings,  and  where  wealth  was 
joined  with  religiousness  and  the  service  of  the  Synagogue.  There 
was  not  in  him  that  pride  of  riches,  nor  the  self-sufficiency  which 
they  so  often  engender ;  nor  the  pride  of  conscious  moral  purity  and 
aim  after  righteousness  before  God  and  man ;  nor  yet  the  pride  of 
the  Pharisee  or  of  the  Synagogue-Ruler.  What  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  Christ  had  quickened  to  greatest  intensity  all  in  him 
that  longed  after  (iod  and  heaven,  and  had  brought  him  in  this 
supreme  moral  earnestness,  lowly,  reverently,  to  the  Feet  of  Him  in 
Whom,  as  he  felt,  all  perfect ness  was,  and  from  Wliom  all  perfectness 
came.  He  had  not  been  first  drawn  to  Christ,  and  thence  to  the  pure, 
as  were  the  publicans  and  sinners  ;  but,  like  so  many — even  as  Peter, 
when  in  that  hour  of  soul-agony  he  said:  *To  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  et(»rnal  life,' — he  had  been  drawn  to  the 
pun*  and  the  higher,  and  tluTefore  to  Christ.  To  some  the  way  to 
Christ  is  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  among  the  shining  Beings 
of  anotluT  world ;  to  some  it  is  across  dark  Kedron,  down  the  deep 
Garden  of  (tethseniane  with  its  agonies.  What  matters  it,  if  it 
equally  lead  to  Ilim,  and  equally  bring  the  sense  of  need  and  experience 

>  In  8t.  Matt.  xix.  20,  thcDc  words  fihoald  be  struck  out  aa  •purioiu. 
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of  pardon  to  the  seeker  after  the  better,  and  the  sense  of  need  and     cHAP. 
experience  of  holiness  to  the  seeker  after  pardon  ?  XXlll 

And  Jesus  saw  it  all :  down,  through  that  intense  upward  look ;  '     " 

inwards,  through  that  question,  *  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  far  deeper  down 
than  that  young  man  had  ever  seen  into  his  own  heart — even  into 
depths  of  weakness  and  need  which  he  had  never  sounded,  and  which 
must  be  filled,  if  he  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Jesus 
saw  what  he  lacked  ;  and  what  He  saw.  He  showed  him.  For,  *  look- 
ing at  him '  in  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  *  He  loved  him  * — as  He 
loves  those  that  are  His  Own.  One  thing  was  needful  for  this  young 
man:  that  he  should  not  only  become  His  disciple,  but  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  should  *  come  and  follow '  Christ.  We  can  all  perceive 
how,  for  one  like  this  young  man,  such  absolute  and  entire  coming 
and  following  Christ  was  needful.  And  again,  to  do  this,  it  was  in 
the  then  circumstances  both  of  this  young  man  and  of  Christ  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  go  and  part  with  all  that  he  had.  And  what  was 
an  outward,  was  also,  as  we  perceive  it,  an  inward  necessity ;  and 
so,  as  ever,  Providence  and  Grace  would  work  together.  For,  indeed, 
to  many  of  us  some  outward  st^p  is  often  not  merely  the  means  of, 
but  absolutely  needful  for,  spiritual  decision.  To  some  it  is  the  first 
open  profession  of  Christ ;  to  others,  the  first  act  of  self-denial,  or  the 
first  distinct  *  No  '-saying ;  to  some,  it  may  be,  it  is  the  first  prayer, 
or  else  the  first  act  of  self-cousex^ration.  Yet  it  seems,  as  if  it  needed 
not  only  the  word  of  God  but  a  stroke  of  some  Moses'-rod  to  make 
the  water  gush  forth  from  the  rock.  And  thus  would  this  young  Ruler 
have  been  *  perfect ; '  and  what  he  had  given  to  the  poor  have  become, 
not  through  merit  nor  by  way  of  reward,  but  really,  *  treasure  in 
heaven.'  * 

What  he  lacked — was  earth's  poverty  and  heaven's  riches ;  a 
heart  fully  set  on  following  Christ ;  and  this  could  only  come  to  him 
through  willing  surrender  of  all.  And  so  this  was  to  him  alike  the 
means,  the  test,  and  the  need.  To  him  it  was  this  ;  to  us  it  may  be 
something  quite  other.  Yet  each  of  us  has  a  lack — something  quite 
deep  down  in  our  hearts,  which  we  may  never  yet  have  known,  and 
which  we  must  know  and  giv^e  up,  if  we  would  follow  Christ.  And 
without  foi*saking,  then^  can  be  no  following.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Kingdom — and  it  is  such,  because  we  are  sinners,  because  sin  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  good,  but  the  |X)ssession  of  something  else  in  its  place. 

There  is  soinetliin^'  deeply  pathetic  in  the  mode  in  which  St.  Mark 

I  The  words  'take  up  tlie  cross,'  in  the      spurious—the  gloss   of  a  domsy  inter* 
te9tm  reoejftia  of   St.  Mark  z.  81,  ar«      iK)lAtor. 
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BOOK      describes  it :  *  he  was  sad ' — the  word  painting  a  dark  gioom  that 
IV        overshadowed  the  face  of  the  young  man.*     Did  he  then  not  lack 
^      *     ^  it,  this  one  thing  ?     We  need  scarcely  here  recall  the  almost  ex- 
travagant language,  in   which   Rabbinism  describes  the  miseries  of 
poverty ;  *  we  can   understand  his  feelings  without  that.     Such  a 
possibility  had  never  entered  his  mind :  the  thought  of  it  was  terribly 
startling.     That  he  must  come  and  follow  Christ,  then  and  there, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  it  away  among 
the  poor,  and  be  poor  himself,  a  beggar,  that  he  might  have  treasure 
in  heaven  ;  and   that  this  should  come  to  him  as   the  one  thing 
needful  from  that  Master  in  Whom  he  believed,  from  Whose  lips  he 
would  learn  the  one  thing  needful,  and  Who  but  a  little  before  had 
been  to  him  the  All  in  All !     It  was  a  terrible  surprise,  a  sentence  of 
death  to  his  life,  and  of  life  to  his  death.     And  that  it  should  come 
from  His  lips,  at  Whose  Feet  he  had  run  to  kneel,  and  Who  held 
for  him  the  keys  of  eternal  life !     Rabbinism  had  never  asked  this  ; 
if  it  demanded  almsgiving,  it  was  in  odious   boastftilness ; '  while 
•Amch.Tiii.  it  was  declared  even  unlawful  to  give  away  all  one's  possessions* — 
b  Ketbnb.      ^^  most.  Only  a  fifth  of  them  might  be  dedicated.^ 
^<»  And  so,  with  clouded  face  he  gazed  down  into  what  he  lacked — 

within  ;  but  also  gazed  up  in  Christ  on  what  he  needed.  And, 
although  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  who  that  day  went  back  to  his 
rich  home  very  poor,  because  *  very  sorrowful,'  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  he,  whom  Jesus  loved,  yet  found  in  the  poverty  of  earth  the 
treasure  of  heaven. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  deep  pity  of  Christ  for  him,  who  had 
•  st.iurk  gone  that  day,  speaks  also  in  His  warning  to  His  disciples.*^  But 
****  surely  those  are  not  only  riches  in  the  literal  sense  which  make  it 

so  difficult  for  a  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven* — so 
difficult,  as  to  amount  almost  to  that  impossibility  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  Jewish  proverb,  that  a  man  did  not  even 
«Ber.M^     in   liis  drcams  see  an  elephant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.** 
?onip.aiio      But  when  in  their  perplexity  the    disciples  put  to  each  other  the^ 
s<b  saddened   question:    Who  then    can    be   saved?    He  pointed  them 

onward,  then  upward,  as  well  as  inward,  teaching  them  that,  what 

*  The  word  is  only  used  in  St.  Matt.  *  See  a  stor>'  of  boast  fulness  in  that 
xvi.  3.  of  the  lowerinj^  sky.  respect  in  Wiinsck^,  aci  loc.    To  make  a 

*  Many  .nayin^  nii^'lit  here  be  (juottHl.  merit  of  ^ving  up  riches  foi  Christ  is. 
It  was  worse  than  all  tlie  plagues  of  K^'Vpt  surely,  the  Satanic  caricature  of  the 
put  together  ( Habha  B.  Utic/);  than  all  meaning  of  His  teaching. 

other  miseries  (Hetsah  :t2  //);  the  worst  *  Tlie  words   in   St.  Mark  x.  24,  'for 

aflhetion  that  could  Ufall  a  man  (Shem.  them  that  trust  in  nches,*  are  most  Ukelj 
K  M).  a  spurious  gloss. 
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was  impossible  of  achievement  by  man  in  his  own  strength,  God 
would  work  by  His  Almighty  Grace. 

It  almost  jars  on  our  ears,  and  prepares  us  for  still  stranger  and 
sadder  to  come,  when  Peter,  perhaps  as  spokesman  of  the  rest, 
seems  to  remind  the  Lord  that  they  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Him. 
St.  Matthew  records  also  the  special  question  which  Simon  added 
to  it :  *  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ? '  and  hence  his  Gospel  alone 
makes  mention  of  the  Lord's  reply,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  only  to  the 
Apostles.  For,  that  reply  really  bore  on  two  points :  on  the  reward 
which  all  who  left  everj'thing  to  follow  Christ  would  obtain  ;  *  and  on 
the  special  acknowledgment  awaiting  the  Apostles  of  Christ.^  In 
regard  to  the  former  we  mark,  that  it  is  twofold.  They  who  had 
forsaken  all  *  for  His  sake '  ^  *  and  the  Gospel's,'  ^  *  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God's  sake  * — and  these  three  expressions  explain  and  supplement 
each  other — would  receive  '  in  this  time '  *  manifold  more '  of  new, 
and  better,  and  closer  relationships  of  a  spiritual  kind  for  those 
which  they  had  surrendered,  although,  as  St.  Mark  significantly 
adds,  to  prevent  all  possible  mistakes,  *  with  persecutions.'  But  by 
the  side  of  this  stands  out  unclouded  and  bright  the  promise  for 
*  the  world  to  come  '  of  *  everlasting  life.'  As  regarded  the  Apostles 
personally,  some  mystery  lies  on  the  special  promise  to  them.'  We 
could  quite  understand,  that  the  distinction  of  rule  to  be  bestowed  on 
them  might  have  been  worded  in  language  taken  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  time,  in  order  to  make  the  promise  intelligible  to  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  here  no  explanator}'^  information  to  offer. 
Tlie  Rabbis,  indetnl,  speak  of  a  renovation  or  regeneration  of  the 
world  ()obw  HK  cnno)  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  7,000  or  else 
5,000  years  of  the  Messianic  reign.®  Such  a  renewal  of  all  things  is 
not  only  foretold  by  the  prophets, '^  and  dwelt  upon  in  later  Jewish 
writings,^  but  fre(jiiently  referred  to  in  llabbinic  literature.**^  But  as 
regards  the  special  rule  or 'judgment 'of  the  Apostles,  or  ambassadors 
of  the  Messiah,  we  have  not,  and,  of  course,  cannot  expect  any  parallel 
in  Jewish  writings.  That  the  promise  of  such  rule  and  judgment  to 
the  Apostles  is  not  peculiar  to  what  is  called  the  Judaic  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  appears  from  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  as  recorded 
by  St.  Luke.*     Lastly,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament 


CHAP. 

xxm 


'  Of  cnur><',  the  expression  *  twelve 
thrones  '  (St.  Malt.  xix.  2H)  must  not  be 
l)res.»*e<1  to  utmost  litenility.  or  it  mi^'ht 
^.w  jusked  whetlier  St.  Paul  nr  St.  Matthias 
occupied  the  place  of  .lu<I;u<.  On  the 
other  h.und,  neitlier  must  it  be  frittered 


away,  as  if  the  'regeneration'  referred 
only  to  the  Christian  dispensation, and  to 
>pi ritual  relations  under  it. 

•  This  subject  wiU  be  furtlier  treated 
in  the  sei^uel. 
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BOOK      promise,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  9,  10,  14,  27 ;  and 

IV        there  are  few  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  blessed  con- 

*7m        summation  of  all  things  in  which  such  renewal  of  the  world ,■  and 

» Acts  lit  ,  o  ' 

*lii  ?S3*i  •     ®^^^  ^^®  '""'^  ^^^  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church,**  are 
«  Pet.  iii.  •     not  referred  to. 

13;  UcT. 

»**•  J  However  mysterious,  therefore,  in  their  details,  these  things  seem 

j/s^^^Rer.'     clear,  and  may  without  undue  curiosity  or  presumption  be  regarded 
XX.  4;  xxi.     ^  ^j^^  teaching  of  our  Lord :  the  renewal  of  earth ;  the  share  in  His 
rule  and  judgment  which  He  will  in  the  future  give  to  His  saints ; 
the  special  distinction  which  He  will  bestow  on  His  Apostles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  special  gifts,  privileges,  and  rule  with  which  He  had 
endowed  them  on  earth,  and  to  their  nearness  to,  and  their  work  and 
sacrifices  for  Him  ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  add,  the  preservation  of  Israel 
"Oomp.a'so    as  a  distinct,  probably  tribal,  nation.*^     As  for  the  rest,  as  so  much 
"  ■      else,  it  is  *  behind  the  veil,*  and,  even  as  we  see  it,  better  for  the 
Church  that  the  veil  has  not  been  further  lifted. 

The  reference  to  the  blessed  future  with  its  rewards  was  followed 
by  a  Parable,  recorded,  as,  with  one  exception,  all  of  that  series,  only 
by  St.  Matthew.     It  will  best  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
last  series  of  Christ's  Parables.*     But  it  was  accompanied  by  what,  in 
*st.^J^att.      the  circumstances,  was  also  a  most  needful  warning.^    Thoughts  of  the 
future  Messianic  reign,  its  glory,  and  their  own  part  in  it  might  have 
so  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  disciples  as  to  make  them  forgetful  of 
the  terrible  present,  immediately  before  them.     In  such  case  they 
might  not  only  have  lapsed  into  that  most  fatal  Jewish  error  of  a  Mes- 
siah-King, Who  was  not  Saviour — the  Crown  without  the  Cross — but 
have  even  suffered  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  when  the  storm  broke  on 
the  Day  of  His  Condemnation  and  Crucifixion.     If  ever,  it  was  most 
needful  in  that  hour  of  elation  to  remind  and  forewarn  them  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.    How  truly  such  prepara- 
tion was  required  by  the  disciples,  appears  from  the  narrative  itself. 
'I'here  was  something  sadly  mysterious  in  the  words  with  which 
Christ  had  closed    His  Parable,  that  the  last  should  be  first  and 
•j^^^J^ft^^*!^     the  first  last  • ' — and  it  had  carried  dark  misgivings  to  those  who 
iUrkx. 81      heanl  it.     And  now  it  seemed  all   so  strange!     Yet  the  disciples 
could  not  have  indulged  in  illusions.     His  own  sayings  on  at  least 
»st.  Matt,      two  previous  occasions,^  however  ill  or  partially  understood,  must  have 
xTiLjija     led  thtMn  to  expect  at  any  rate  grievous  opposition  and  tribulations 
in  Jerusulem,  and  their  endeavour  to  deter  Christ  from  going  to 

'  See  in  lkx>k  V 

'  The  wordii, '  many  be  called,  but  few  cbotea/  seem  spurious  in  that 
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Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus  proves,  that  they  were  well  aware  of  the  CHAP, 
danger  which  threatened  the  Master  in  Judsea.*  Yet  not  only  *  was  XXIII 
He  now  going  up  ^  to  Jerusalem/  but  there  was  that  in  His  bearing  ,^j^^~ 
which  was  quite  unusual.  As  St.  Mark  writes,  He  was  going  *  before  xi.*.  i« 
them ' — we  infer,  apart  and  alone,  as  One,  busy  with  thoughts  all- 
engrossing.  Who  is  setting  Himself  to  do  His  great  work,  and  goes 
to  meet  it.  *  And  going  before  them  was  Jesus ;  and  they  were 
amazed  [utterly  bewildered,  viz.  the  Apostles]  ;  and  those  who  were 
following,  were  afraid.'  ^  It  was  then  that  Jesus  took  the  Apostles 
apart,  and,  in  language  more  precise  than  ever  before,  told  them 
how  all  things  that  were  *  written  by  the  prophets  shall  be  accom- 
plished on  the  Son  of  Man '  ^ — not  merely,  that  all  that  had  been  J^^j^'j^ 
written  concerning  the  Sou  of  Man  should  be  accomplished,  but 
a  far  deeper  truth,  all-comprehensive  as  regards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  that  all  its  prophecy  ran  up  into  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ. 
As  the  three  Evangelists  report  it,  the  Lord  gave  them  full  details 
of  His  Betrayal,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.  And  yet  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  doubt  whether  on  that  occasion  He  had  really 
entered  into  all  those  particulars.  In  such  case  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how,  as  St.  Luke  reports,  *  they  understood  none  of 
these  things,  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken  ; '  and  again,  how  afterwards  the  actual 
events  and  the  Resurrection  could  have  taken  them  so  by  surprise. 
Rather  do  we  thiuK,  that  the  Evangelists  report  what  Jesus  had 
said  in  the  light  of  after-events.  He  did  tell  them  of  His  Betrayal 
by  the  leaders  of  Israt»l,  and  that  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ;  of  His 
Death  and  Resurrection  on  the  third  day — yet  in  language  which 
they  could,  and  actually  did,  misunderstand  at  the  time,  but  which, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  really  happened,  was  perceived 
by  them  to  have  been  actual  prediction  of  those  terrible  days  in 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Resurrection-morning.  At  the  time  they  may 
have  tliouglit  that  it  pointed  only  to  His  rejection  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  SufftTings  and  Death — and  then  to  a  Resurrection, 
eitiier  of  His  Mission  or  to  such  a  reappearance  of  the  Messiah,  after 
His  temporary  (lisapix^irance,  as  Judaism  expected. 

But  all  this  tiin(»,  and  with  increasing  fierceness,  were  terrible 
thou^^hts  contending  in  the  hn'ust  of  Judas ;  and  beneath  the  tramp 
of  that  litrht  was  then*  only  a  tliin  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  and 
keep  from  bursting  forth  the  hellish  fire  of  the  master-passion  within. 

'  This  is  tho  precise  rendering  ul  tho         *  This  U  the  proolM  reodering  of  8tL 
verb.  Mark  z.  82. 
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BOOK  One  other  incident,  tnoife  strange  and  sad  than  any  that  had 

IV        prtjceded,  and  the  Peraean  stay  is  for  ever  ended.     It  ahnost  seema 
^         as  if  the  fierce  blast  of  temptation,  the  very  breath  of  the  destroyer, 
were  already  sweeping  over  the  little  flock,  as  if  the  twilight  of  the 
night  of  betrayal  and  desertion  were  already  falling  around.     And 
now  it  has  fallen  on  the  two  chosen  disciples,  James  and  John — *  the 
sons  of  thunder,'  and  one  of  them,  *  the  beloved  disciple ! '     Peter, 
the  third  in  that  band  most  closely  bound  to  Christ,  had  already 
'St Matt,     had  his  fierce  temptation,*  and  would  have  it  more  fiercely — to  the 
uprooting  of  life,  if  the  Great  High-Priest  had  not  specially  inter- 
ceded for  him.     And,  as  regards  these  two  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of 
^l^j^^      Salome,^  we   know  what  temptation  had  already  beset  them,  how 
oomp.  St.*      John  had  forbidden  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  followed  not 
•  St.  Mark      with  them,*^  and  how  both  he  and  his  brother,  James,  would  have 
called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans  who  would 
« St.  Lake      not  receive  Christ.**     It  was  essentially  the  same  spirit  that  now 
prompted  the  request  which  their  mother  Salome  preferred,*  not  only 
•by St.         with  their  full  concurrence,  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,*  with  their 
active  participation.     There  is  the  same  faith  in  the  Christ,  the  same 
allegiance  to  Him,  but   also  the  same  unhallowed  earnestness,  the 
same  misunderstanding — and,  let  us  add,  the  same  latent  self-exalta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  former  instances,  in  the  present  request  that,  as 
the  most  honoured  of  His  guests,  and  also  as  the  nearest  to  Him, 
they  might  have  their  places  at  His  Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  in 
jt^j5^»-     ^^^  Kingdom.'    Terribly  incongruous  as  is  any  appearance  of  self- 
5J-_U^^^'    seeking  at  that  moment  and  with  that  prospect  before  them,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  also  an  intenseness  of  faith  and  absolute- 
ness of  love  almost  sublime,  when  the  mother  steps  forth  from  among 
those  who  follow  Christ  to  His  Suffering  and  Death,  to  proffer  such 
a  request  with  her  sons,  and  for  them. 

And  so  the  Saviour  seems  to  have  viewed  it.  With  unspeakable 
patience  and  tenderness.  He,  Whose  Soul  is  filled  with  the  terrible 
contest  before  Him,  bears  with  the  weakness  and  selfishness  which 
could  cherish  such  thoughts  and  ambitions  even  at  such  a  time.  To 
correct  them.  He  points  to  that  near  prospect,  when  the  Highest  is 
to  be  made  low.  *  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask  ! '  The  King  is  to  be 
King  through  suffering — are  they  aware  of  the  road  which  leada  to 
that  goal  ?     Those  nearest  to  the  King  of  sorrows  must  reach  the 

'  It  is  very  rviiiarkiihlc  that,  in  St.  z.   35).     This,  evidently,  to  emphasiae 

Matt.  XX.  20,  she  Ijears  the  unuMual  title  :  tliat  the  distinction  wait  not  asked  on  the 

•  the  motlier  of  ZulMxlee's  children '(com p.  ground  of  earthly  kinnhip,   as  through 

s1r>  for  thu  mention  of  Zebedee,  St.  Mark  Salome,  who  was  the  aunt  of  Jesus. 
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place  nearest  to  Him  by  the  same  road  as  He.  Are  they  prepared  for  CHAP, 
it ;  prepared  to  drink  that  cup  of  soul-agony,  which  the  Father  will  XXin 
hand  to  Him — to  submit  to,  to  descend  into  that  Baptism  of  consecra-  '      " 

tion,  when  the  floods  will  sweep  over  Him  ?  *  In  their  ignorance, 
and  listening  only  to  the  promptings  of  their  hearts,  they  imagine 
that  they  are.  Nay,  in  some  measure  it  would  be  so ;  yet,  finally  to 
correct  their  mistake :  to  sit  at  His  Right  and  at  His  Left  Hand, 
these  were  not  marks  of  mere  favour  for  Him  to  bestow — in  His  own 
words  :  it-*  is  not  Mine  to  give  except  to  them  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared of  My  Father.* 

But  as  for  the  other  ten,  when  they  heard  of  it,  it  was  only  the 
pre-eminence  which,  in  their  view,  James  and  John  had  sought, 
which  stood  out  before  them,  to  their  envy,  jealousy,  and  indignation.*  -st.  Matt. 
And  so,  in  that  tremendously  solemn  hour  would  the  fierce  fire  of  lc!;st. 
controversy  have  broken  out  among  them,  who  should  have  Ix'en  most  a^T 
closely  united  ;  would  jealousy  and  ambition  have  filled  those  who 
should  have  been  most  humble,  and  fierce  passions,  born  of  self,  the 
world,  and  Satan,  have  distracted  them,  whom  the  thought  of  the 
great  love  and  the  great  sacrifice  should  have  filled.  It  was  the 
rising  of  that  storm  on  the  sea,  the  noise  and  tossing  of  those  angry 
billows,  which  He  hushed  into  silence  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
grand  contrast  l)etween  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  *  lord  it 
over  them,*  or  the  *  great  among  them  *  as  they  *  domineer  '  '^  over  men, 
and  their  own  aims — how,  whosoever  would  l)e  great  amor.g  them, 
must  seek  his  greatness  in  service — not  greatness  through  service, 
but  the  greatness  of  service;  and,  whosoever  would  be  chief  or 
rather  *  first '  among  them,  let  it  W  in  service.  And  had  it  not  been 
thus,  was  it  not,  would  it  not  Ik»  so  in  tjie  Son  of  Man — and  inuist  it 
not  therefore  be  so  in  them  who  would  1h»  nearest  to  Him,  even  His 
Apostles  and  disciples?  The  Son  of  Man— let  them  look  back,  let 
them  look  forward — He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  And  then,  breaking  through  the  reserve  that  had  held 
Him,  and  revealing  to  them  the  inmost  thoughts  which  had  occupied 
Him  when  He  had  Ixvn  alone  and  apart,  going  bt*fore  them  on  the 
way,  He  s|xike  for  the  first  time  fully  what  was  the  deept»st  meaning 
of  His   Life,  Mission,  and   Death  :  *  to  give  His  Life  a  ransom  for 

•  The  clause  in  St.  Matthew  :  *  and  to  the  same  in  the  two  Gospels)  express  not 
t)e  U'lptizoil  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  onlinary  *  dominion  '  and  *  authority.' but 
Ixiptized  with,'  is  probably  a  Hpurious  in-  a  forcible  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  it. 
hcrtion,  taken  fiuin  St.  Mark's  (i«»spel.  The  first  verb  occurs  again  inActsxix.  16, 

*  1  have  chosen  thest*  two  wonls  be-  ami  I  Tit.  v  .3;  the  second  only  in  thii 
caii.se  I  he  vcib.s  in  il»e  (Jivek  (which  arc  jMLShjige  in  the  Uospeis. 


•St  Matt. 
XX.  28; 
St.  Mark  X. 
4ft 
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BOOK     many '  *  * — to  pay  with  His  Life-Blood  the  price  of  their  redemption, 
IV        to  lay  down  His  Life  for  them :  in  their  room  and  stead,  and  for  their 
salvation. 

These  words  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  at  leas* 
in  that  company.'     A  few  days  later,  and  the  beloved  disciple  tells  u: 
••St.  John      of  this  Ministry  of  His  Love  at  the  Last  Supper,**  and  ever  after- 
wards, in  his  writings  and  in  his  life,  does  he  seem  to  bear  them  about 

•  Ry\m     III 

?4;  1  bor!  with  him,  and  to  re-echo  them.  Ever  since  also  have  they  remained 
[Tim! II. 6;  the  foundation-truth,  on  which  the  Church  has  been  built:  the 
1  John*JT.*io  subject  of  her  preaching,  and  the  object  of  her  experience.^ 

'  We  would  liere  call  attention  to  some  exquisitely  beautiful  and  forcible  remarks 
by  Dean  Plumjjtrc  on  tlie  passage.  *  Comp.  De&n  Plumptre,  a.  s. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IK  JSRICHO  LSJ}  AT  BFTHANY — JERICHO — A  GUEST  WITH  ZAC(^Il^U8— THE 
HEALING  OP  BLIND  BARTIMiEUS — ^TIIE  PLOT  AT  JEliUSALEM — AT  BETHANY, 
AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   SIMON   THE   LEPER. 

(St.  Luke  xix.  1-10;  St.  Matt.  xx.  29-34  ;  St.  Mark  x.  46-52;  St.  Luke  xviii.  35-43; 
Bt.  John  xi.  55— xii  1;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  (>-13;  St.  Mark  xiv.  3-9;  St,  John  xii. 
2-11.) 

Once  more,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  were  the  fonls  of  Jordan      CHAP, 
passed,  and  Christ  was  on  the  soil  of  Judaea  proper.     Behind  Him      XXIV 
were  Peraea  and  Galilee;  behind  Him  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  by   ^^""^      ' 
Word  and  Deed;   before  Him  the  final  Act  of  His   Life,  towards 
which    all    had    consciously    tended,     llejected    as    the    Messiah    of 
His  people,  not  only  in  His  Person  but  as  n*garded  the  Kin^lom  of 
God,  which,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  the  merciful  Counsel 
of  God,  He  had  come  to  establish.  Ho  was  of  set  purpose  jjfoin^  up 
to  Jerusalem,  there  to  accomplish  His  Decease,  *  to  give  His  Life  a 
Ransom  for  many.*     And  He  was  coming,  not,  as  at  the  Peast  of 
Tabernacles,  privately,  but  oj)enly,  at  the  head  of  His  Apostles,  and 
followed  by  many  disciples — a  festive  band  going  up  to  the  Paschal 
Feast,  of  which  Himself  was  to  be  *  the  Lamb  *  of  sacrifice. 

Tlie  first  station  reached  was  Jericho,  the  *  City  of  Palms,'  a 
distance  of  only  alx)ut  six  hours  from  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  City 
occupied  not  the  site  of  the  present  wretched  hamlet,  but  lay  alx)ut 
half  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  it,  by  the  so-calleil  Elisha-Spring. 
A  sec^ond  sj)ring  rose  an  hour  further  to  tlu^  north-north-west.  The 
wattT  of  these  springs,  distributed  by  mpieducts,  gave,  under  a 
tropical  sky,  unsurpassed  fi^rtility  to  the  rich  soil  along  the  ^  plain  * 
of  Jericho,  which  is  al)out  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  wide.  ITie  Old 
Testament  history  of  the  '  City  of  Palms  *  is  sufficiently  known.  It 
was  here  also  that  King  Ztnlt^kiah  had,  on  hia  flight,  been  seized 
by  the  Chald(»ans,*  and  thither  a  company  of  345  men  returned  xIt'^IT'* 
under  Zerubbabel.^    In  the  war  of  liberation  under  the  Maccabees  ^smitM 
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the  Syrians  had  attempted  to  fortify  Jericho.'  These  forts  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Pompey  in  his  campaign.  Herod  the  Great  had 
first  plundered,  and  then  partially  rebuilt,  fortified,  and  adorned 
Jericho.  It  was  here  that  he  died.*^  His  son  Archelaus  also  built 
there  a  palace.  At  the  time  of  which  we  iimte,  it  was,  of  course, 
niuler  Roman  dominion.  Long  before,  it  had  recovered  its  ancient 
fame  for  fertility  and  its  prosperity.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the 
richest  part  of  the  country,  and  calls  it  a  little  Paradise.  Antony 
had  bestowed  the  revenues  of  its  balsam-plantations  as  an  Imperial 
gift  upon  Cleopatra,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  Herod.     Here  grew 

•  oant,L  u  palm-trecs  of  various  kinds,  sycamores,  the  cypress-flower,®  the  myro- 
balsamum,  which  yielded  precious  oil,  but  especially  the  balsam- 
plant.  If  to  these  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions  we 
add,  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  key  of  Judaea  towards  the  east, 
that  it  lay  on  the  caravan-road  from  Damascus  and  Arabia,  that  it 
was  a  great  commercial  and  military  centre,  and,  lastly,  its  nearness 
to  Jerusalem,  to  which  it  formed  the  last  *  station '  on  the  road  of 
the  festive  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peraea — it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  either  its  importance  or  its  prosperity. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene,  as  our  Lord  on  that  after- 
noon   in   early   spring   beheld   it.     There    it  was,    indeed,   already 

jwarir.a.  summer,  for,  as  Josf^phus  tells  us,**  even  in  winter  the  inhabitants 
could  only  bear  the  lightest  clothing  of  linen.  We  are  approaching 
it  from  the  Jordan.  It  is  protected  by  walls,  flanked  by  four  forts. 
These  walls,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  have  been  built  by 
Herod ;  the  new  palace  and  its  splendid  gardens  are  the  work  of 
Archelaus.  All  around  wave  groves  of  feathery  palms,  rising  in 
stately  beauty ;  stretch  gardens  of  roses,  and  especially  sweet- 
scented  balsam-plantations — the  largest  behind  the  royal  gardens, 
of  which  the  perfume  is  carried  by  the  wind  almost  out  to  sea,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  city  its  name  (Jericho,  *  the  perfamed '). 
It  is  the  Eden  of  Palestine,  the  very  fairyland  of  the  old  world.  And 
how  stnin^ely  is  this  gem  set !  Deep  down  in  that  hollowed  valley, 
throutifh  which  tortuous  Jordan  winds,  to  lose  his  waters  in  the  slimy 
mjiss  of  the  Sea  of  Judgment.  The  river  and  the  Dead  Sea  are 
nearly  e(iuidistant  from  the  town — about  six  miles.  Far  across  the 
river  rise  the  mountains  of  Moab,  on  which  lies  the  purple  and 
violet  colouring.  Towards  Jerusalem  and  northwards  stretch  those 
lKin»  limestone  hills,  the  hiding-place  of  robbers  along  the  desolate 
roml  towards  the  City.  There,  and  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness 
of  Judica,  are  also  the  lonely  dwellings  of  anchorites — while  over  all 


s 
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this  strangely  varied  scene  has  been  flung  the  many-coloured  mantle  CHAP, 
of  a  perpetual  summer.  And  in  the  streets  of  Jericho  a  motley  XXIV 
throng  meets  :  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peraea,  priests  who  have  a  '    ^ 

*  station '  here,  traders  from  all  lands,  who  have  come  to  purchase  or  to 
sell,  or  are  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  Arabia  and  Damascus — 
robbers  and  anchorites,  wild  fanatics,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  busy  pub- 
licans— for  Jericho  was  the  central  station  for  the  collection  of  tax  and 
custom,  both  on  native  produce  and  on  that  brought  from  across 
Jordan.  And  yet  it  was  a  place  for  dreaming  also,  under  that  glorious 
summer-sky,  in  those  scented  groves — when  these  many  figures  from 
far-off  lands  and  that  crowd  of  priests,  numbering,  according  to 
tradition,  half  those  in  Jerusalem,*  seemed  fleeting  as  in  a  vision,  and  •Jcr.Taan. 
(as  Jewish  legend  had  it)  the  sound  of  the  Temple-music  came  from 
Moriah,  borne  in  faint  echoes  on  the  breeze,  like  the  distant  sound  of 
many  waters.^  bjer.sukk 

It  was  through  Jericho  that  Jesus,  *  having  entered,*  was  passing.'  ^  T '  t  i. 
Tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  festive  band,  consisting  of  His  dis-  xix.  i-io 
ciples  and  Apostles,  and  headed  by  the  Master  Himself,  must  have 
preceded  Him,  these  six  miles  from  the  fords  of  Jordan.  His  Name, 
His  Works,  His  Teaching — perhaps  Himself,  must  have  been  known 
to  the  people  of  Jericho,  just  as  they  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  perhaps  of  the  approaching  great 
contest  between  them  and  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  He  a  g<x)d 
man  ;  had  He  wrought  those  great  miracles  in  the  jK)wer  of  God  or  by 
Satanic  influence — was  He  the  Messiah  or  the  Antichrist ;  would  He 
bring  salvation  to  the  world,  or  entail  ruin  on  His  own  nation  :  conquer 
or  be  destroyed  ?  Was  it  only  one  more  in  the  long  list  of  delusions 
and  illusions,  or  was  the  long-promised  morning  of  heaven's  own  day 
at  last  to  break  ?  Close  by  was  Bethany,  whence  tidings  had  come, 
most  incredible  yet  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  so  well  known  to  all  in  that  neighbourhood.  And  yet  the 
Sanhedrin — it  was  w(^ll  known — had  resolved  on  His  death  !  At  any 
rate  there  was  no  concealment  alx)ut  Him  ;  and  here,  in  face  of  all, 
and  accompanied  by  His  f«>ll()wers — humble  and  unlettered,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  thoroughly  convinced  of  His  sujxThuman  claims,  and 
deeply  attachi^l — Jesus  wjus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  His 
enemies ! 

It  was  the  custom,  when  a  festive  band  passed  through  a  place, 
that  the  inhabitants  gathered  in  the  streets  to  bid   their   brethren 

»  So  more  accurately. 
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BOOK  welcome.  And  on  that  afternoon,  surely,  scarce  any  one  in  Jericho 
IV  but  would  go  forth  to  see  this  pilgrira-band.  ^Men — curious,  angry, 
*  ^  half-convinced;  women,  holding  up  their  babes,  it  may  be  for  a 
passing  blessing,  or  pushing  forward  their  children  that  in  after 
years  they  might  say  they  had  seen  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth ; 
traders,  soldiers — a  solid  wall  of  onlookers  before  their  gardens  was 
this  *  crowd  '  along  the  road  by  which  Jesus  ^  was  to  pass.'  Would  He 
only  pass  through  the  place,  or  be  the  guest  of  some  of  the  leading 
priests  in  Jericho ;  would  He  teach,  or  work  any  miracle,  or  silently 
go  on  His  way  to  Bethany  ?  Only  one  in  all  that  crowd  seemed 
unwelcome ;  alone,  and  out  of  place.  It  was  the  ^  chief  of  the  Pub- 
licans' — the  head  of  the  tax  and  customs  department.  As  his  name 
shows,  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  yet  that  very  name  ZacchsBus,  *  Zakkai,'  *  the 
just,'  or  *  pure,'  sounded  like  mockery.  We  know  in  what  repute 
Publicans  were  held,  and  what  opportunities  of  wrong-doing  and 
oppression  they  possessed.  And  from  his  after-confession  it  is  only  too 
evident,  that  Zaccha)us  had  to  the  full  used  them  for  e^l.  And  he 
had  got  that  for  which  he  had  given  up  alike  his  nation  and  his  soul : 

*  he  was  rich.'  If,  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  was  harder  for  any  rich  man 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  what  of  him  who  had  gotten  his  riches  by  such 
means  ? 

And  yet  ZacchsBus  was  in  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  see  Jesus 
What  had  brought  him  ?  Certainly,  not  curiosity  only.  Was  it  the 
long  working  of  conscience ;  or  a  dim,  scarcely  self-avowed  hope  of 
something  better ;  or  had  he  heard  Him  before ;  or  of  Him,  that  He 
was  so  unlike  those  harsh  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel,  who  refused 
all  hope  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  such  as  him,  that  Jesus  received 
— nay,  called  to  Him  the  publicans  and  sinners?  Or  was  it  only  the 
nameless,  deep,  irresistible  inward  drawing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
may  perhaps  have  brought  us,  as  it  has  brought  many,  we  know  not 
why  nor  how,  to  the  place  and  hour  of  eternal  decision  for  God,  and 
of  infinite  grace  to  our  souls  ?  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  so  often  in  such 
circumstances,  Zacchaeus  encountered  only  hindrances  which  seemed 
to  render  his  purpose  almost  impossible.  The  narrative  is  singularly 
detailed  and  pictorial.     Zacchaeus,  trying  to  push  his  way  throagh 

*  the  press,'  and  repulsed  ;  Zacchseus,  '  little  of  stature,'  and  anable  to 
look  over  the  shoulders  of  others:  it  reads  almost  like  a  symbolical 
story  of  one  who  is  seeking  *  to  see  Jesus,'  but  cannot  puah  his 
way  Inrjiuse  of  the  crowd — whether  of  the  self-righteous,  or  of  hia 
own  conscious  sins,  that  seem  to  stand  between  him  and  the  SaviooTy 
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iiiid  which  will  not  make  room  for  him,  while  he  is  unable  to  look     CHAP, 
over  them  because  he  is,  so  to  speak,  *  little  of  stature.'  XXIV 

Needless  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the  import  of  Zacchaeus'  '  ' 
wish  *to  see  who  Jesus  was/  It  is  just  this  vagueness  of  desire, 
which  Zacchanis  himself  does  not  understand,  which  is  characteristic. 
And,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  succeed,  he  climbs  up  one  of  those 
widenspreading  sycamores  in  a  garden,  perhaps  close  to  his  own 
house,  along  the  only  road  by  which  Jesus  can  pass — *  to  see  Him.* 
Now  the  band  is  approaching,  through  that  double  living  wall :  first, 
the  Saviour,  viewing  that  crowd,  with,  ah  !  how  different  thoughts  from 
theirs — surrounded  by  His  Apostles,  the  face  of  each  expressive  of 
such  feelings  as  were  uppermost ;  conspicuous  among  them,  he  who 
*  carried  the  bag,'  with  furtive,  uncertain,  wild  glance  here  and 
there,  as  one  who  seeks  to  gather  himself  up  to  a  terrible  deed. 
Behind  them  are  the  disciples,  men  and  women,  w^ho  are  going  up 
with  Him  to  the  Feast.  Of  all  persons  in  that  croii^d  the  least 
noted,  the  most  hindered  in  coming — and  yet  the  one  most  con- 
cerned, was  the  Chief  Publican.  It  is  always  so^it  is  ever  the 
order  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  last  shall  be  first.  Yet  never  more 
self-unconscious  was  Zacchaeus  than  at  the  moment  when  Jesus 
was  entering  that  garden-road,  and  passing  under  the  overhanging 
branches  of  that  sycamore,  the  crowd  closing  up  behind,  and  fol- 
lowing as  He  went  along.  Only  one  thought — without  ulterior 
conscious  object,  temporal  or  spiritual — filled  his  whole  being.  The 
present  absolutely  held  him — when  those  wondrous  Eyes,  out  of  which 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  look  u]K)n  earth,  were  upturned,  and  that 
Face  of  infinite  grace,  never  to  be  forgotten,  beamed  upon  him  the 
welcome  of  recognition,  and  He  uttered  the  self-spoken  invitation 
in  which  the  invited  was  the  real  Inviter,  the  guest  the  true  Host. 
Did  Jesus  know  Zacchanis  before— or  was  it  only  all  open  to  His 
Divine  gaze  as  '  He  looked  up  and  saw  him '  ?  This  latter  seems, 
indeed,  indicated  by  the  *must'  of  His  abiding  in  the  house  of 
Zacchasus — as  if  His  Father  had  so  appointed  it,  and  Jesus  come  for 
that  very  purpose.  And  herein,  also,  seems  this  story  spiritually 
.symbolical. 

As  bidden  by  Christ,  Zacchrous  *  made  haste  and  came  down.* 
UndtT  the  graciovia  influcMico  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  *  received  Him 
n»joicing.'  Nothing  was  as  yet  clear  to  him,  and  yet  all  was  joyoas 
within  his  soul.  In  that  dim  twilight  of  the  new  day,  and  at  this 
new  cn»ation,  the  Angels  sang  and  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  together, 
and  all  was  melody  and  harmony  in  his  heart.     Bat  a  few  steps 
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BOOK     farther,  and  they  were  at  the  house  of  the  Chief  Publican.     Strange 
IV        hostelry  this  for  the  Lord ;  yet  not  stranger  in  that  Life  of  absolute 

"  '  '  contrasts  than  that  first  hostelry — the  same,  even  as  regards  its 
designation  in  the  Gospel,*  as  when  the  manger  had  been  His  cradle; 
not  so  strange,  as  at  the  Sabbath-feast  of  the  Pharisee  Rulers  of  the 
Synagogue.  But  now  the  murmur  of  disappointment  and  anger 
ran  through  the  accompanying  crowd — which  perhaps  had  not  before 
heard  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  Publican,  certainly, 
had  not  understood,  or  else  not  believed  its  import — because  He  was 
gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.  Oh,  terribly  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  all  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Christ !  oh,  terribly  fatal  blindness  and  jealousy !  But  it  waa 
this  sudden  shock  of  opposition  which  awoke  Zacchaeus  to  full  con- 
sciousness. The  hands  so  rudely  and  profanely  thrust  forward  only 
served  to  rend  the  veil.  It  often  needs  some  such  sudden  shock  of 
opposition,  some  sudden  sharp  contest,  to  waken  the  new  convert 
to  full  consciousness,  to  bring  before  him,  in  clear  outline,  alike 
the  past  and  the  present.  In  that  moment  Zacchieus  saw  it  all: 
what  his  past  had  been,  what  his  present  was,  what  his  future 
must  be.  Standing  forth,  not  so  much  before  the  crowd  as  before 
the  Lord,  and  not  ashamed,  nay,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  confession 
it  implied — so  much  is  the  sorrow  of  the  past  in  true  repentance 
swallowed  up  by  the  joy  of  the  present  — Zacchaeus  vowed  fourfold 

rRx.xxiLi  restoration,  as  by  a  thief,*  of  what  had  become  his  through  false 
accusation,^  as  well  as  the  half  of  all  his  goods  to  the  poor.  And 
so  the  whole  current  of  his  life  had  been  turned,  in  those  few 
moments,  through  his  joyous  reception  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners ;  and  Zacchrous  the  public  robber,  the  rich  Chief  of  the  PNiUi- 
cans,  had  become  an  almsgiver. 

It  was  then,  when  it  had  been  all  done  in  silence,  as  mostly  all 
God's  great  works,  that  Jesus  spake  it  to  him,  for  his  endless  comfort, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all,  for  their  and  our  teaching :  *  This  day  became 
— arose — there  salvation  to  this  house,'  *  forasmuch  as,'  truly  and 
spiritually,  *  this  one  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.'     And,  as  regai^ 

'  The  word  here  usihI  in  icaroAuw,  and  restoration  by  penitents  in  caacs  where 

the  hostelry  at  Ik*thl»-hem  (St.  Luke  ii.  7)  tlie  malappropriation  was  open  to  qnes- 

was  KardKvixa.  tion.  when  the  Talmud  laya  down  ^tte 

'  Literally,  •  if  I  have  $ycophantcd  any  principle,  that  if  aify  one  wishes  to  escape 

man  anythin^r.'    It  should  be  remarke«i,  the  Divine  punishment,  he  must  restore 

as  makin;.'  this  ri'stonition  by  Zacch:cus  even    that    which,  acoofdio((    to  strict 

the  mop'  intt'llik'ibU-,  that  to  a  penitent  justice,  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  give 

Jow  this  would  imiiuMliutely  occur.  In  the  up  (Baba  Mes.  87  a). 
Talmud  there  b*  a  lon^^  discussion  as  to 
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this  man,  and  all  men,  so  long  as  time  endureth :  '  F6r  the  Son  of     CHAP. 
Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  XXIV 

The  Evangelic  record  passes  with  significant  silence  over  that  '  '  ' 
night  in  the  house  of  ZacchsBus.  It  forms  not  part  cf  the  public 
hbtory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  of  that  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  It  was  in  the  morning,  when  the  journey  in 
company  with  His  disciples  was  resumed,  that  the  next  public  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  by  the  wayside.'  The  small  '^^•-J'J^V 
divergences  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  Evangelists  are  well  known,  f^j^^'g  '^ 
It  may  have  been  that,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  there  were  two  blind  J'j^J^^*^ 
men  sitting  by  the  wayside,  and  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  men- 
tion only  one — the  latter  by  name  as  ^  Bar  Timaeus' — because  he  was 
the  spokesman.  But,  in  regard  to  the  other  divergence,  trifling  as  it 
is,  that  St.  Luke  places  the  incident  at  the  arrival,  the  other  two 
Evangelists  at  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jericho,  it  is  better  to  admit 
our  inability  to  conciliate  these  differing  notes  of  time,  than  to  make 
clumsy  attempts  at  harmonising  them.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
there  may  have  been  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  which  might  show 
these  stat^mients  to  be  not  really  diverging.  And,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  narrative  itself.  Historical  infor- 
mation could  only  have  been  derived  from  local  sources  ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  infer  that  St.  Luke  had  gathered  his  from 
|)i»j*sonal  inquiry  on  the  spot.  And  it  may  have  been,  either  that  the 
time  was  not  noted,  or  wrongly  noted,  or  that  this  miracle,  as  the  only 
one  in  Jericho,  may  have  been  reported  to  him  before  mention  was 
nuide  of  the  reception  of  Christ  by  Zacchaeus.  In  any  case,  it  shows 
th(*  independence  of  the  account  of  St.  Luke  from  that  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists. 

JJttle  need  be  said  of  the  incident  itself:  it  is  so  like  the  other 
Deeds  of  His  Lift*.  So  to  s|)eak — it  was  left  in  Jericho  as  the 
])ruetical  conmientary,  and  the  seal  on  what  Christ  had  said  and  done 
the  previous  evening  in  n^gard  to  Zaccha?us.  Once  more  the  crowd 
was  following  Jesus,  as  in  the  morning  He  resumed  the  journey  with 
His  disciples.  And  then^  by  the  waysidt\  Ix^gging,  sat  the  blind  men 
— there,  where  Jesus  was  passing.  As  they  heard  the  tramp  of  many 
feet  and  the  sound  of  many  voic(\s,  they  learned  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  It  is  all  deeply  touching,  and  deeply  symbolical. 
Hut  what  must  their  faith  have  Wen,  when  there,  in  Jericho,  they 
not  only  owned  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  but  cried — in  the  deep 
significance  of  that  special  mode  of  address,  as  coming  from  Jewish 
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BOOK  lips :  *  *  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me ! '  It  was  quite 
IV        in  accordance  with  what  one  might  almost  have  expected— certainly 

^*^  *  '  with  the  temper  of  Jericho,  as  we  learned  it  on  the  previous  evening, 
when  *  many,'  the  ^  multitude,'  *  they  which  went  before,'  would  have 
bidden  that  cry  for  help  be  silent  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  and 
interruption,  if  not  a  needless  and  meaningless  application.  But  only 
all  the  louder  and  more  earnest  rose  the  cry,  as  the  blind  felt  that 
they  might  for  ever  be  robbed  of  the  opportunity  that  was  slipping 
past.  And  He,  Who  listens  to  every  cry  of  distress,  heard  this. 
He  st/ood  still,  and  commanded  the  blind  to  be  called.  Then  it  was 
that  the  sympathy  of  sudden  hope  seized  the  *  multitude  ' — the  wonder 
about  to  be  wrought  fell,  so  to  speak,  in  its  heavenly  influences  upon 
them,  as  they  comforted  the  blind  in  the  agony  of  rising  despair  with 

•St. Mark  the  words,  'He  calleth  thee.'*  As  so  often,  we  are  indebted  to 
St.  Mark  for  the  vivid  sketch  of  what  passed.  We  cAn  almost  see 
Bartima^us  as,  on  receiving  Christ's  summons,  he  casts  aside  his 
upper  garment  and  hastily  comes.  That  question :  what  he  would 
that  Jesus  should  do  unto  him,  must  have  been  meant  for  those  around 
more  than  for  the  blind.  Tlie  cry  to  the  Son  of  David  had  been  only 
for  mercy.  It  might  have  been  for  alms — though,  as  the  address,  so 
the  gift  bestowed  in  answer,  would  be  right  royal — *  after  the  order  of 
David.'  But  our  general  cry  for  mercy  must  ever  become  detailed  when 
we  come  into  the  Presence  of  the  Christ.  And  the  faith  of  the  blind 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  Divine  possibilities  opened  before  them. 
Their  inward  eyes  had  received  capacity  for  The  Light,  before  that  of 
earth  lit  up  their  long  darkness.     In  the  language  of  St.  Matthew, 

*  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes.'  This  is 
one  aspect  of  it.  The  other  is  that  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Lake, 
in  recording  the  words  with  which  He  accompanied  the  healing: 

*  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.' « 

And  these  two  results  came  of  it :  *  all  the  people,  when  they  saw 
it,  gave  praise  unto  God  ; '  and,  as  for  Bartimaeus,  though  Jesus  had 
bidden  him  *  go  thy  way,'  yet,  *  immediately  he  received  his  sight,* 
fcBLLake  he  'followed  Jesus  in  the  way,'  glorifying  Goil.**  Aad  this  is  Divine 
disolx*di(»nce,  oj  ratht^r  the  olx»dience  of  the  spirit  as  against  the 
observance  of  the  hotter.' 

T1h»  arrival  o{'  the  Paschal  band  from  Galilee  and  Peraea  was  not 
in  advance  of  UKiny  others.     In  Iruth,  most  pilgrims  from  a  distance 

*  Conip.  our  remarks  on  this  point  in  •  ITie   Parable  of  the  Ten   Pieces  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  40.  Money  will  be  expounded  in  oonnecUoo 

'  T)ie  exprension  is  the  same  in   8t.  with  the  last  series  of  Pftrables. 
Hark  and  St.  Luke. 
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would  probably  come  to  the  Holy  City  some  days  before  the  Feast,  CHAP. 
for  the  sake  of  purification  in  the  Temple,  since  those  who  for  any  XXIV 
reason  needed  such — and  there  would  be  few  families  that  did  not 
requirt^  it — generally  deferred  it  till  the  festive  season  brought  them 
to  Jerusalem.  We  owe  this  notice,  and  that  which  follows,  to 
St.  John,*  and  in  this  again  recognise  the  Jewish  writer  of  the  •stJohn 
Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  pilgrims  should  have 
sought  for  Jesus,  and,  when  they  did  not  find  Him,  discuss  among 
themselves  the  probability  of  His  coming  to  the  Feast.  His  absence 
would,  after  the  work  which  He  had  done  these  three  years,  the 
claim  which  He  made,  and  the  defiant  denial  of  it  by  the  priesthood 
and  the  Sanhedrin,  have  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  time  when  He  need  not  have  appeared  at  the 
Fejkst — when,  as  we  see  it,  it  was  better  He  should  not  come.  But 
that  time  was  past.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisi^es  also  knew 
it,  and  they  *  had  given  commandment  that,  if  any  one  knew  where 
He  was,  he  would  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him.'  It  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  where  He  lodged,  and  to  seize  Him  before  He 
upix^ared  in  public,  in  the  Temple. 

Hut  it  was  not  as  they  had  imagined.  Without  concealment 
Christ  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived,  whom  He  had  raised 
from  tht»  dead.  He  came  there  six  days  before  the  Passover — and  yet 
His  coining  was  such  that  they  could  not  *  take  Him.'**  They  might  *8t.JoUn 
as  well  take  Him  in  the  Temple ;  nay,  more  easily.  For,  the 
moment  His  stay  in  Bethany  became  known,  *  much  people  *  of  the 
Jt'ws'  came  out,  not  only  for  His  sake,  but  to  see  that  Lazarus  whom 
II t»  had  niised  from  the  dead.  And,  of  those  who  so  came,  many 
wtnt  away  believing.  And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Thus  one  of  their  plans  was  frustrated,  and  the  evil  seemed  only  to 
grow  worse.  The  Saahedrin  could  perhaps  not  be  moved  to  such 
Hagrant  outrage  of  all  Jewish  Law,  but  *  the  chief  priests,'  who 
had  no  such  scruples,  consulted  how  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 
death.*^  -stJohn 

^'et,  not  until  His  hour  had  come  could  man  do  aught  against 
Christ  or  His  disciples.  And,  in  contrast  to  such  scheming,  haste,  and 
search,  we  mark  the  majestic  calm  and  quiet  of  Him  Who  knew  what 
was  before  Him.  Jesus  had  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the 
Passover — that  is,  on  a  Friday.*     The  day  after  was  the  Sabbath, 

•  Canon  Wtstcott  prefers  the  reading :       montaries.     It  baj*  been  imix>8sihle  here 

•the  conunori  |>eople.'  t<»  liicuss  in  detail  every  little  difficulty. 

'  On  the  precise  dates,  see  the  Com-       Rather  has  it  been  thought  best  to  tell 
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and  *  they  made  Him  a  supper.'  •  It  was  the  special  festive  meal  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  words  of  St.  John  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
meal  was  a  public  one,  as  if  the  people  of  Bethany  had  combined  to 
do  Him  this  honour,  and  so  share  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
feast.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
that  it  took  place  *  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper ' — not,  of  course, 
an  actual  leper — but  one  who  had  been  such.  Perhaps  his  guest- 
chamber  was  the  largest  in  Bethany ;  perhaps  the  house  was  nearest 
to  the  Synagogue;  or  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  it, 
unknown  to  us — least  likely  is  the  suggestion  that  Simon  was  the 
husband  of  Martha,**  or  else  her  father.*^  But  all  is  in  character. 
Among  the  guests  is  Lazarus ;  and,  prominent  in  service,  Martha ; 
and  Mary  (the  unnamed  woman  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  which  do 
not  mention  that  household  by  name),  is  also  true  to  her  charac- 
ter.* She  had  '  an  alabaster  *  *  of  ^  spikenard  genuine,*  which  was 
very  precious.  It  held  'a  litra'  (^l?^^  ^^  ^^^l^^)?  which  was  a 
*  Iloman  pound,'  and  its  value  could  not  have  been  less  than  nearly 
9Z.  Remembering  the  price  of  Nard,**  as  given  by  P/iny,*  and  that 
the  Syrian  was  only  next  in  value  to  the  Indian,  which  Pliny 
regarded  as  the  best  ^  ointment  of  *  genuine ' '  Nard — unadulterated 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  balsam  *  (as  the  less  expensive  kinds 
were),  such  a  price  (300  dinars = nearly  9Z.)  would  be  by  no  means 
excessive;  indeed,  much  lower  than  at  Rome.  But,  viewed  in 
another  light,  the  sum  spent  was  very  large,  remembering  that 
200  dinars  (about  G/.)  nearly  sufficed  to  provide  bread  for  5,000 
men  with  their  families,  and  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer 
amounted  to  only  one  dinar  a  day. 

We  can  here  offer  only  conjectures.  But  it  is,  at  least,  not 
unreasonablt^  to  suppose — remembering  the  fondness  of  Jewish 
women  for  such  perfumes'^ — that  Mary  may  have  had  that  ^alabaster' 
of  very  costly  ointment  from  olden  days,  before  she  had  learned  to 


the  event H,  as  wo  rrpard  them  aa  having 
taken  place.  See  Xcbc,  Leidensgesch.  i. 
pp.  23.  24. 

»  Those,  if  any,  who  identify  this  Maiy 
with  the  Magdalene,  and  reganl  the 
anointing  (»f  St.  Luke  vii.  30,  kc,  as 
identical  with  that  of  Bethany,  art?  re- 
ferred, for  full  discus.sion  and  refutation, 
to  \vtpf,  Leidensge>ch.  vol.  i.  pp.  21  &c., 
30  kc. 

'  rngiitntaoptiuir terra ntiir  ill  ahihtistrit 
(Plin.  11.  N.  xiii.  2,  3).  These  •alilMUitera* 
—  for  the  llask  it.vlf  obtaine<l  that  name 
trom  the  utone  xunsd — hud  at  the  top  the 


form  of  a  cylinder,  and  are  likened  by 
iV//iv  to  a  closed  rose-bud. 

*  The  expression  wt^uHi  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  Of  the  varioas 
renderings,  that  by  *  genuine*  has  moet 
in  its  favour.  For  a  full  discussion  see 
iVebf,  u.  8.  pp.  33,  84,  and  Me^er  on  St 
Mark  xiv.  3-9. 

*  On  the  various  mixtures  of  precious 
ointments,  their  adulteration,  tlie  cost  of 
the  various  ingredients,  and  the  nse  made 
of  perfumes  in  Palestine,  see  lim^M, 
u.  s.  pp.  9!»,  100,  lyi,  192. 

'  See  Book  III.  chap.  xzL 
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serve  Christ.     Then,  when  she  came  to  know  Him,  and  must  have    CHAP, 
learned  how  constantly  that  Decease,  of  which  He  ever  spoke,  was     XXIV 
before  His  Mind,  she  may  have  put  it  aside,  ^  kept  it,'  *  against  the  ""    '    "^ 
day  of  His  burying.'     And  now  the  decisive  hour  had  come.     Jesus 
may  have  told  her,  as  He  had  told  the  disciples,  what  was  before 
Him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast,  and  she  would  be  far  more  quick  to 
understand,  even  as  she  must  have  known  far  better  than  they,  how 
great  was  the  danger  from  the  Sanhedrin.     And  it  is  this  believing 
apprehension  of  the  mystery  of  His  Death  on  her  part,  and  this  pre- 
paration of  deepest  love  for  it — this  mixture  of  sorrow,  faith,  and 
devotion — which  made  her  deed  so  precious,  that,  wherever  in  the 
future  the  Gospel  would  be  preached,  this  also  that  she  had  done 
would  be  recorded  for  a  memorial  of  her.'     And  the  more  we  think  •stiuti. 
of  it,  tlie  better  can  we  understand,  how,  at  that  last  feast  of  fellow-  **^  ^* 
ship,  when  all  the   other  guests   realised   not — no,   not  even   His 
disciples  — how   near   the  end  was,  she  would  *  come  aforehand  to 
anoint  His  Body  for  the  burying.'***     Her  faith  made  it  a  twofold  i»8t.iutk 
anointing :  that  of  the  best  Guest  at  the  last  feast,  and  that  of  pre-  ^^'  * 
paration  for  that  Burial  which,  of  all  others,  she  apprehended  as  so 
terribly  near.     And  deepest  humility  now  offered,  what  most  earnest 
love  had  provided,  and  intense  faith,  in  view  of  what  was  coming, 
applit^d.     And  so  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  over  His  Head, 
over  His  Feet  * — then,  stooping  over  them,  wiped  them  with  her  hair, 
lus  if,  not  only  in  evidence  of  service  and  love,  but  in  fellowship  of 
His  Death.^     ^  And  the  house  was  filled' — and  to  all  time  His  House,  «8(.Joia 
the  Church,  is  filled — *  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.* 

It  is  ever  the  light  which  throws  the  shadows  of  objects — and  • 
this  deed  of  faith  and  love  now  cast  the  features  of  Judas  in  gigantic 
(lark  outlines  against  the  scene.  He  knew  the  nearness  of  Christ's 
Betrayal,  and  hated  the  more;  she  knew  of  the  nearness  of  His 
precious  Death,  and  loved  the  more.  It  was  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,  when,  takin<j^  the  mask  of  charity,  he  simulated  anger  that  such 
costly  ointment  had  not  been  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the  poor. 

'  St.  Mjitthvw  and  St.  Mark.  head  was  not  so  ancommon.  WcrccaUtbe 

*  St.  John.    There  is  manifi^stly  neither  ideal  picture  of  Aaron  when  anointed  to 

contnuhction    nor  diver^rence   here    be-  the   priesthooci,    Ps.  cxxziii.  2,  to  mark 

tweon  the  Kvan^:en.st.s.    Mary  first  jx)ured  her**  the  fulfilment  of  the  typi?  when  the 

th«' nanl  over  the  I Ifud,  and  then  over  His  Great  High-Priest  was  anointed  for  His 

Vrvi    {^(iodtt    sees   this   implied   in   the  Sacrifice.     She  who  had  so  often  sat  at 

Kar4x^*v  ainov  of  St.  Mark).      St.  John  His  feet,  now  anoints  them,  and  alike 

notiees  tlie  anointing  of  the  Feet,  not  only  for  love,  reverence,  and  fellowship  of  His 

as  the  act  of  ^'n^atest  humility  and  the  sufTerinpj,  will  not  wipe  them  but  with 

mark  (»f  ch'eprst  ventTution,  hut  from  its  her  hair, 
unusual  chamcter,  while  anointing  of  the 
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BOOK  For  he  was  essentially  disholiest,  *  a  thief/  and  covetousness  was  the 
IV        underlying  master-passion  of  his  soul.     The  money,  claimed  for  the 

^''  *  ^  poor,  would  only  have  been  used  by  himself.  Yet  such  was  his 
pretence  of  righteousness,  such  his  influence  as  *  a  man  of  prudence ' 
among  the  disciples,  and  such  their  sad  weakness,  that  they,  or  at 

•  stiurk  least  *some,'*  expressed  indignation  among  themselves  and  against 
her  who  had  done  the  deed  of  love,  which,  when  viewed  in  the 
sublimeness  of  a  faith,  that  accepted  and  prepared  for  the  death 
of  a  Saviour  Whom  she  so  loved,  and  to  Whom  this  last,  the  best 
service  she  could,  was  to  be  devoted,  would  for  ever  cause  her  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  example  of  loving.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sad,  yet  so  patient,  gentle,  and  tender  in  Christ's  *  Let  her 
alone.'  Surely,  never  could  there  be  waste  in  ministry  of  love  to 
Him !  Nay,  there  is  unspeakable  pathos  in  what  He  says  of  His 
near  Burying,  as  if  He  would  still  their  souls  in  view  of  it.  That  He, 
Who  was  ever  of  the  poor  and  with  them,  Who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  through  His  poverty  we  might  be  made  rich,  should  have 
to  plead  for  a  last  service  of  love  to  Himself,  and  for  Mary,  and  as 
against  a  Judas,  seems,  indeed,  the  depth  of  self-abasement.  Yet, 
even  so,  has  this  falsely-spoken  plea  for  the  poor  become  a  real  plea, 
since  He  has  left  us  this,  as  it  were,  as  His  last  charge,  and  that 
by  His  own  Death,  that  we  have  the  poor  always  with  us.  And  so 
do  even  the  words  of  covetous  dishonesty  become,  when  passing  across 
Him,  transformed  into  the  command  of  charity,  and  the  breath  of 
hell  is  changed  into  the  summer-warmth  of  the  Church's  constant 
service  to  Christ  in  the  ministry  to  His  poor. 


Book  V. 
THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 


'Ave,  scala  pcccatorum, 
Qua  asccndit  rex  coeloniin, 
Ut  ad  choros  Angelorum 
Homo  sic  ascenderet; 
In  te  vitam  roparavit 
Auctor  vitae.  prolen  David, 
Et  sio  86  humiliavit. 
Ut  mundum  redimeret. 

Ap.  Daniel,  Thvt.  Ifymnol.  vol,  v.  p.  183 

*The  blessing  from  the  cloud  that  showers, 
In  wondrous  twofold  birth 
Of  heaven  is  and  earth  — 
He  is  l>oth  yours,  ye  hosts,  and  ours : 
Ilosannah,  David's  ^on, 
For  victory  is  won  I 

He  left  us  with  a  blessing  here, 
And  took  it  to  the  sky ; 
The  blessing  from  on  high 
Bespeaks  to  us  His  Presence  ncjir : 
Hosannali,  David's  Son, 
For  victory  is  won  !  * 

(From  an  Ascension  Hymn). — A.  B. 
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CHAPTER    1. 

THE   FIRST  DAY  IN   PASSION-llfEEK — PALM  SUNDAT — THE   ROTAL   ENTBT 
INTO  JERUSALEM. 

(St.  Matt.  xxi.  1-11 ;  St.  Mark  xi.  1-11 ;  St.  Luke  xiz.  29^44 ;  St.  John  zii.  12-19.) 

At  length  the  time  of  the  end  had  come.  Jesus  was  about  to  make  CHAP. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  as  King  :  King  of  the  Jews,  as  Heirof  DaWd*B  ^ 
royal  line,  with  all  of  symbolic,  typic,  and  prophetic  import  attaching 
to  it.  Yet  not  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  expected  its  Messiah  was 
the  Son  of  David  to  make  triumphal  entrance,  but  as  deeply  and 
significantly  expressive  of  His  Mission  and  Work,  and  as  of  old  the 
rapt  seer  had  beheld  afar  off  the  outlined  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
King  :  not  in  the  proud  triumph  of  war-conquests,  but  in  the  *  meek  * 
rule  of  peace. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  mistakes  of  modem  criticism  to 
regard  this  Entr}'  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  as  implying  that,  fired  by 
enthusiasm,  He  had  for  the  moment  expected  that  the  people  would 
rt»ceive  Him  as  the  ^fessiah.*  And  it  seems  little,  if  at  all  better, 
when  this  Entry  is  described  as  ^  an  apparent  concession  to  the  fevered 
expectations  of  His  disciples  and  the  multitude  .  .  .  the  grave, 
sad  accommodation  to  thoughts  other  than  His  own  to  which  the 
Teacher  of  new  tniths  must  often  have  recourse  when  He  finds  Him- 
self misinterpreted  by  those  who  stand  together  on  a  lower  level.' • 
*  Apologies '  are  the  weakness  of  *  Apologetics ' — and  any  *  accommoda- 
tion '  th(»or}'  can  have  no  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  On  the 
contrarj',  we  regard  His  Uoyal  Entry  into  the  Jerusalem  of  Propheqr 
and  of  the  Crucifixion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
which  would  not  be  complete,  nor  thoroughly  consistent,  without  it. 
It  IxOioved  Him  so  to  entt»r  Jenisalem,  because  He  was  a  King;  and 
as  Kintr  to  enter  it  in  such  manner,  because  He  was  such  a  King — 
ami  lM)th  the  one  and  the  other  were  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  old. 

"  So  notably  Keim.    Of    course,  the      spurious, 
theory  procee<l8  on  iho  a4tgymptwn  that  «  Dean  Plvmytre  on  St.  Matt.  xxl.  5. 

the  Discourses  reported  by  St.  Luke  are 


»  Pes.  68  6 

91a: 

Menach. 
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BOOK  It  ^ag  a  bright  day  in  early  spring  of  the  year  29,  when  the 

.,_  festive  procession  set  out  from  the  home  at  Bethany.     There  can  be 

no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  that  hamlet  (the  modern 
El'Azarlye^  '  of  Lazarus  '),  perched  on  a  broken  rocky  plateau  on  the 
other  side  of  Olivet.  More  difficulty  attaches  to  the  identification  of 
BethpJuuje,  which  is  associated  with  it,  the  place  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  repeatedly  in  Jewish  writings.  But, 
even  so,  there  is  a  curious  contradiction,  since  Bethphage  is  sometimes 

•  siphr*.e<i.  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Jerusalem,*  while  at  others  it  is  described 
55  a.  uitt'  as,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  part  of  the  City  itself.**  Perhaps  the 
45*a;'Tos.     name  Bethphage — *  house  of  figs' — was  given  alike  to  that  district 

generally,  and  to  a  little  village  close  to  Jerusalem  where  the  district 

began.*     And  this  may  explain  the  peculiar  reference,  in  the  Synoptic 

M^ ?•***  Gospels,  to  Bethphage  (St.  Matthew),  and  again  to  *  Bethphage  and 

•  St.  Mark  Bethany.'  ^  For,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  relate  Christ's  brief  stay 
*°    '*  "  *  at  Bethany  and  His  anointing  by  Mary  not  in  chronological  order,^  but 

introduce  it  at  a  later  period,  as  it  were,  in  contrast  to  the  betrayal  of 

« St.  Matt.     Judaa.**     Accordingly,  they  pass  from  the  Miracles  at  Jericho  im- 

8t.Mark  '     mediately   to   the    Royal    Entry   into    Jerusalem — from   Jericho  to 

*  Bethphage,*  or,  more  exactly,  to  ^  Bethphage  and  Bethany,'  leaving 

for  the  present  unnoticed  what  had  occurred  in  the  latter  hamlet. 

Although  all  the  four  Evangelists  relate  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  do  so  from  different  standpoints.  The 
Synoptists  accompany  Him  from  Bethany,  while  St.  John,  in  accord- 
ance with. the  general  scheme  of  his  narrative,  seems  to  follow  from 
Jerusalem  that  multitude  which,  on  tidings  of  His  approach,  hastened 
to  meet  Him.  Even  this  circumstance,  as  also  the  paucity  of  events 
recorded  on  that  day,  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  early 
morning  that  Jesus  left  Bethany.  Remembering,  that  it  was  the 
last  morning  of  rest  before  the  great  contest,  we  may  reverently 
think  of  much  that  may  have  passed  in  the  Soul  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
home  of  Bethany.  And  now  He  has  left  that  peaceful  resting-place. 
It  was  probably  soon  afler  His  outset,  that  He  sent  the  'two 
lSwxxS's  disciples ' — possibly  Peter  and  John  ®— into  *  the  village  over  against ' 
them — presumably  Bethphage.  There  they  would  find  by  the  side  of 
the  road  an  ass's  colt  tied,  whereon  never  man  had  sat.  We  mark 
the  significant  symlx)lism  of  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  general 

*  See    al.HC)    Catpari,    C)m)n.    Oco«^.  ducees)  sat  after  leaving  ibe  Temple,  and 

Kinl.  p.  1 01.    The  (jin'stion  iw  to  the  pro-  which  was  destroyed  three  years  before 

ptKMMl  idpiititication  (hy  soint*)  of  Ik*thnny  the  City,  muHt  be  left  here  undiscussed, 
witli   t)it>  Jirth    Hini,  or  Jit'th  JIaHuttky  *  8t.  Auf^stine   has  it,  reeajritwlmtuU 

where  tlie  Sanhedrin  (apiKircntly  of  Sa*!-  dixeruMt. 
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conditions  of  consecration  to  Jehovah* — and  note  in  it,  as  also  in  the     CHAI». 
Mission  of  the  Apostles,  that  this  was  intended  by  Christ  to  be  His  1 

Royal  and  Messianic  Entry.    This  colt  they  were  to  loose  and  to  bring  J^^  ^ 
to  Him.  *'i^°^ 

xxi.3 

1'he  disciples  found  all  as  He  had  said.  When  they  reached 
Bethphage,  they  saw,  by  a  doorway  where  two  roads  met,  the  colt 
tied  by  its  mother.  As  they  loosed  it,  *  the  owners  '  and  *  certain  of 
them  that  stood  by'**  asked  their  purpose,  to  which,  as  directed  by  *st.Mvk; 
the  Master,  they  answered  :  *  The  I^rd  [the  Master,  Christ]  hath  need  st.  lut- 
of  him,'  when,  as  predicted,  no  further  hindrance  was  offered.  In 
explanation  of  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  theory  of  a  miraculous 
influence,  nor  even  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the  colt  were  them- 
selves *  disciples.'  Their  challenge  to  ^  the  two,'  and  the  little  more 
than  permission  which  they  gave,  seem  to  forbid  this  idea.  Nor  is 
such  explanation  requisite.  From  the  pilgrim-band  which  had  ac- 
companied Jesus  from  Galilee  and  Penea,  and  preceded  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  guests  at  the  Sabbath-feast  in  Bethany,  and  from  the 
people  who  had  gone  out  to  see  both  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  the  tidings 
of  the  proximity  of  Jesus  and  of  His  approaching  arrival  must  have 
spread  in  the  City.  Perhaps  that  very  morning  some  had  come  from 
Bethany,  and  told  it  in  the  Temple,  among  the  festive  bands — specially 
among  His  own  Galileans,  and  generally  in  Jerusalem,  that  on  that 
very  day — in  a  few  hours — Jesus  might  be  expected  to  enter  the 
City.  Such,  indeed,  nmst  have  been  the  case,  since,  from  St.  John's 
account,  ^  a  grt^it  multitude  '  ^  went  forth  to  meet  Him.'  The  latter, 
we  can  have  little  doubt,  must  have  mostly  consisted,  not  of  citizens 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  enmity  to  Christ  was  settled,  but  of  those  *  that 
had  come  to  the  Feast.'  ^  With  these  went  also  a  number  of  *  Phari-  •stJohii 
sees,'  their  hearts  filled  with  bitterest  thoughts  of  jealousy  and  hatred.*  4  g^  j^i^. 
And,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  jiu/xu.^9 
mind  this  com])Osition  of  ^  the  multitude.' 

If  such  were  the  circumstances,  all  is  natural.  We  can  under- 
stand, how  eager  questioners  would  gather  about  the  owners  of  the 
colt  (St.  Mark),  there  at  the  cross-roads  at  Bethphage,  just  outside 
Jerusalem  ;  and  how,  so  soon  as  from  the  bearing  and  the  peculiar 
words  of  the  disciples  they  understootl  their  purpose,  the  owners  of 
the  ass  and  colt  would  grant  its  use  for  the  solemn  Entry  into  the 
(^ity   of  the   *  Tt»acht»r  of  Nazareth,^   Whom  the    multitude  was  so 

'  It  is  surely  (»iie    of   thoso   instjinccs  we  must  rogani  as  a  very  jejune  gloss: 

in  which  I lif  supposed  authority  of  MSS.  *an(l   straightway  He   [viz.  Christ]  will 

>h<Mil.l  ftof  be  implicitly  followtnl,  when,  send  him   back    hither  —as  if   the  dis- 

iu  8t.  Mark  xi.  3,  the  K.V.  adopts  what  ciples  had  obtained  the  colt  by  pledging 
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BOOK  eagerly  expecting ;  and,  lastly,  how,  as  from  the  gates  of  Jemsalem 
7  tidings  spread  of  what  had  passed  in  Bethphage,  the  multitude  would 
^'      '  stream  forth  to  meet  Jesus. 

Meantime  Christ  and  those  who  followed  Him  from  Bethany  had 
slowly  entered  on^  the  well-known  caravan-road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  It  Is  the  most  southern  of  three,  which  converge  close  to 
the  City,  perhaps  at  the  very  place  where  the  colt  had  stood  tied. 
*  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still 
broad  and  well-defined  mountain-track,  winding  over  rock  and  loose 
stones ;  a  steep  declivity  on  the  left ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet 
above  on  the  right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rocky  soil.'^  Somewhere  here  the  disciples  who 
brought  '  the  colt '  must  have  met  Him.  They  were  accompanied 
by  many,  and  immediately  followed  by  more.  For,  as  already  stated, 
Bethphage — we  presume  the  village — formed  almost  part  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  during  Easter-week  must  have  been  crowded  by  pilgrims, 
who  could  not  find  accommodation  within  the  City  walls.  And  the 
announcement,  that  disciples  of  Jesus  had  just  fetched  the  beast  of 
burden  on  which  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  Jerusalem,  must  have 
quickly  spread  among  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  Temple  and 
the  City. 

As  the  two  disciples,  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed  by 
the  multitude,  brought  *  the  colt '  to  Christ,  *  two  streams  of  people 
met ' — the  one  coming  from  the  City,  the  other  from  Bethany.  The 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  what  followed  was  unexpected  by 
those  who  accompanied  Christ,  that  it  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
•  Bt^john  disciples,  who  understood  not,*  till  the  light  of  the  Resurrection- 
glory  had  been  poured  on  their  minds,  the  significance  of  '  these 
things,'  even  after  they  had  occurred,  seem  not  even  to  have  guessed, 
that  it  was  of  set  purpose  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His  Royal  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Their  enthusiasm  seems  only  to  have  been  kindled 
when  they  saw  the  procession  from  the  town  come  to  meet  Jesus 
with  palm-branches,  cut  down  by  the  way,  and  greeting  Him  with 
Hosanna-shouts  of  welcome.  Then  they  spread  their  garments  on 
the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon — *  unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  shoulders  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 

the  Ma5t<T  to  its  immediate  restoration.  followed  in  the  text  seems  to  me  by  £ar 

The  frlo88  is  the  more   inapt  aa  it  does  the  most  probable. 

not  occur  in  the  |«irallel  passages  in  St.  *  The  quotations  are  from    the  well- 
Matthew  and  Kt.  Luke.  know^n   and    classical  passage  in  Dean 
1  They  may  have  awaito<l  in  Betliany  StanUy^s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  188  4ca 
the  return  of  the  two,  but  the  saccession 
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momentary  carpet  as  He  approached.'    Then  also  in  their  turn  they     OHAP. 
cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  and  gardens  through  which  they  ^ 

passed,  or  plaited  and  twisted  palm-branches,  and  strewed  them  as  """"  '  ' 
a  rude  matting  in  His  way,  while  they  joined  in,  and  soon  raised  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  •  the  Hosanna  of  welcoming  praise.  Nor  need  J^^Jj 
we  wonder  at  their  ignorance  at  first  of  the  meaning  of  that,  in 
which  themselves  were  chief  actors.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
them  from  our  standpoint,  eighteen  centuries  later,  and  after  full 
apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  event.  These  men  walked 
in  the  procession  almost  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  dazzled  by  a  brilliant 
light  all  around— as  if  impelled  by  a  necessity,  and  carried  from 
event  to  event,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  succession  of  but  par- 
tially understood  surprises. 

They  had  now  ranged  themselves :  the  multitude  which  had  come 
from  the  City  preceding,  that  which  had  come  with  Him  from  Bethany 
following  the  triumphant  progress  of  Israel's  King,  *  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  *  Gradually  the  long 
procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  "  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point 
the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  City.  The 
TtMuple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet 
on  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most 
part  a  rough  field.'  But  at  that  time  it  rose,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
from  the  I'alace  of  the  Maccabees  and  that  of  the  High-Priest,  a  very 
city  of  palaces,  till  the  eye  rested  in  the  summit  on  that  castle, 
city,  and  palace,  with  its  frowning  towers  and  magnificent  gardens, 
the  royal  abode  of  Herod,  supposed  to  occupy  the  very  site  of  the 
Palace  of  David.  They  had  been  greeting  Him  with  Hosannas !  But 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  such  a  cause,  is  infectious.  They  were 
mostly  stranger-pilgrims  that  had  come  from  the  City,  chiefly  because 
tliey  had  heard  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.**  And  now  they  must  have  **st.  John 
questioned  them  which  came  from  Bethany,  who  in  turn  related  that 
of  which  themselves  had  been  eyewitnesses.®  We  can  imagine  it  •▼er.  u 
all — how  the  fire  would  leap  from  heart  to  heart.  So  He  was  the 
promised  Son  of  David — and  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand!  It  may 
have  been  just  as  the  precise  point  of  the  road  was  reached,  where 
'the  City  of  David'  first  suddenly  emerges  into  view,  *  at  the 
dt»scent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  *  that  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for  all 
tlie  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen.'*  As  the  burning  words  of  'stioto 
joy  and  praise,  the  record  of  what  they  had  seen,  passed  from  mouth 
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to  mouth,  and  they  caught  their  first  sight  of  *  the  City  of  David,' 
adorned  as  a  bride  to  welcome  her  King — Davidic  praise  to  David's 
Greater  Son  wakened  the  echoes  of  old  Davidic  Psalms  in  the 
moming-light  of  their  fulfilment.  *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Blessed 
the  Kingdom  that  cometh,  the  Kingdom  of  our  father  David.  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  Hosanna 
.  .  .  Hosanna  in  the  highest  .  .  .  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest.' 

They  were  but  broken  utterances,  partly  based  upon  Ps.  cxviii., 
partly  t«ken  from  it — the  *  Hosanna,'  *  or  *  Save  now,'  and  the  *  Blessed 
be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,' '  forming  part  of  the 
responses  by  the  people  with  which  this  Psalm  was  chanted  on 
certain  of  the  most  solemn  festivals.*  Most  truly  did  they  thus 
interpret  and  apply  the  Psalm,  old  and  new  Davidic  praise  min- 
gling in  their  acclamations.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  Ps.  cxviii.  w.  25-28, 
was  also  chanted  antiphonally  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  as  they 
went  to  welcome  the  festive  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  the  latter 
always  responding  in  the  second  clause  of  each  verse,  till  the  last 
verse  of  the  Psalm  **  was  reached,  which  was  sung  by  both  parties  in 
unison,  Psalm  ciii.  17  being  added  by  way  of  conclusion.*  But  as 
*  the  shout  rang  through  the  long  defile,'  carrying  evidence  far  and 
wide,  that,  so  far  from  condemning  and  forsaking,  more  than  the 
ordinary  pilgrim-welcome  had  been  given  to  Jesus — the  Pharisees, 
who  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  turned  to  one  another  with  angry 
frowns:  *  Behold  [see  intently],  how  ye  prevail  nothing!  See — the 
world  ^  is  gone  after  Him  ! '  It  is  always  so,  that,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  malice,  men  turn  in  impotent  rage  against  each  other  with 
taunts  and  reproaches.  Then,  psychologically  true  in  this  also,  they 
made  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  Master  Himself,  Whom  they  so  bit- 
terly hat^d,  to  check  and  rebuke  the  honest  zeal  of  His  disciples. 
He  had  bt*en  silent  hitherto — alone  unmoved,  or  only  deeply  moved 


»  Then'  can  l>e  notjUcMion  that  'Cinayyd 
TvprviH\\ii<  k;  ny^Cnn,  ^"t  ptoUibly  in 
an  n>'l»roviat«'<l  fnrm  of  pronunciation 
H)  UV*"*'"I  (conip.  Siegfried  in  Hilge^feld'i 
Zeitsih.  f.  wisspnscb.  Tlifol.  for  1884,  p. 

»  A^  will  Ih?  n'niriiiUTo<l.it  f"»nn(?<l  the 
lai*t  r^alm  in  what  wai*  called  the  J/aUrl 
(p8.   txiiL-cxviii.).     For  the    mode  in 


whi(;h,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
cliantod,  nee  'Temple,  Ac*  pp.  191>I98. 
The  remarks  of  (yadet  on  the  sabject 
(C'omm.  on  St.  John  xii.)  are  not  ac- 
curate. 

*  A  common  Jewish  ezpreasion,  vxhv* 
I^blui  Mez.  85  a,  line  3  from  top,  or 
Hohv  ^^13*  Ber.  68  a,  aboat  the  middle. 
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inwardly — amidst  this  enthusiastic  crowd.     He  could  be  silent  no     CHAP. 
longer — but,    with    a   touch   of    quick   and    righteous   indignation,  I 

pointed  to  the  roc*ks  and  stones,  telling  those  leaders  of  Israel  that,  ^■^■"v-*^ 
if  tlie  people  held  their  peace,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.**  It  "St Luke 
would  have  been  so  in  that  day  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
And  it  has  been  so  ever  since.  Silence  has  fallen  these  many  centu- 
ries upon  Israel ;  but  the  very  stones  of  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  deso- 
lateness  have  cried  out  that  He,  Whom  in  their  silence  they  rejected, 
has  come  as  King  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

'  Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  City  is  again  withdrawn  behind 
the  inten-ening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  path 
mounts  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth 
rcK'k,  and  in  an  instance  the  whole  City  bursts  into  view.  Aa  now 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth 
before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen 
the  Temple-tower ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman 
sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple  courts ;  as  now  the 
grey  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  City,  with  its 
background — long  since  vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on 
the  western  plateau  behind.  Immediately  before  was  the  Valley  of 
the  Kcnlron,  liert*  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  rf 
Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jeru- 
«il(Mn,  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  City  rising 
out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise 
and  turn  of  the  road — this  rocky  ledge — was  the  exact  point  where 
tht^  multitude  paused  again,  and  "  He,  when  He  beheld  the  City, 
wept  over  it." '  Not  with  still  weeping  (ihaKpv<rtv)y  as  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  but  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  (iKXavatv).  The 
contrast  was,  indeed,  terrible  between  the  Jerusalem  that  rose  before 
Him  in  all  its  beauty,  glory,  and  security,  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  saw  in  vision  dimly  rising  on  the  sky,  with  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  round  about  it  on  every  side,  hugging  it  closer  and  closer  in 
deadly  embrace,  and  the  very  '  stockade '  which  the  Roman  Legions 
raised  an)und  it;*  then,  another  scene  in  the  shifting  panorama,  »Jot.Wfir«b 
and  the  City  laid  with  the  ground,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  her  '  * 
oliildren  among  her  ruins ;  and  yet  another  scene :  the  silence  and 
<les()lateness  of  death  by  the  Hand  of  God — not  one  stone  left  upon 
another !   We  know  only  too  well  how  literally  this  vision  has  become 

'  The  expression :  stones  bearing  wit-      not  aDoommon  in  Jewish  writings.     See 
ness  when   sin   lias  been  committed,  is      Taan.  11  a;  Chag.  16  a. 
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reality;  and  yet,  though  uttered  as  prophecy  by  Christ,  and  its 
reason  so  clearly  stated,  Israel  to  this  day  knows  not  the  things 
which  belong  unto  its  peace,  and  the  upturned  scattered  stones  of 
its  dispersion  are  crying  out  in  testimony  against  it.  But  to  this 
day,  also,  do  the  tears  of  Christ  plead  with  the  Church  on  IsraeVs 
behalf,  and  His  words  bear  within  them  precious  seed  of  promise. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  scene  just  described.     For,  it  was  no 
common  pageantry ;  and  Christ's  public  Entry  into  Jerusalem  seems 
so  altogether  different  from — we  had  almost  said,  inconsiste^nt  i^-ith 
— His  prenous  mode  of  appearance.      Evidently,  the  time  for  the 
silence  so  long  enjoined  had  passed,  and  that  for  public  declaration 
had  come.    And  such,  indeed,  this  Entry  was.     From  the  moment  of 
His  sending  forth  the  two  disciples  to  His  acceptance  of  the  homage 
of  the  multitude,  and  His  rebuke  of  the  Pharisees'  attempt  to  arrest 
it,  all  must  be  regarded  as  designed  or  approved  by  Him :  not  only 
a  public  assertion  of  His  Messiahship,  but  a  claim  to  its  national 
acknowledgment.     And  yet,  even  so,  it  was  not  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  Israel's  conception,  but  He  of  prophetic  picture :  *  just,  and  having 
salvation ;   lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'  •      It  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  discuss  any  general  questions  about  this  prophecy, 
or  even  to  vindicate  its  application  to  the  Messiah.      But,  when 
wo  brush  aside  all  the  trafficking  and  bargaining  over  words,  that 
constitutes  so  much  of  modem  criticism,  which  in  its  care  over 
the  letter  so  often  loses  the  spirit,  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  question 
that  this  prophecy  wjvs  intended  to  introduce,  in  contrast  to  earthly 
warfare  and  kingly  triumph,  another  Kingdom,  of  which  the  just 
King  would  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
Hia  Advent,  Who  would  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  Whose 
sway  would   yet   extend   to   earth's   utmost   bounds.      Thus   much 
may  be  said,  that  if  there  ever  was  true  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
King  and  His  Kingdom,  it  is  this ;  and  that,  if  ever  Israel  was  to 
have  a  Messiah  or  the  worl^  a  Saviour,  He  must  be  such  as  described 
in  this  prophecy — not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it. 
And,  as  so  often  indicated,  it  was  not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
prophtTv — and  of  all  prophecy — which  the  ancient  Synagogue,  and 
that   ri^^htly,  saw  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.     Ac- 
cordingly, with    singular  unanimity,  the  Talmud   and   the  ancient 
Rabbinic  authorities  have  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Christ.**     Nor 
was  it  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  in  the  stiffness  and 
deadness  of  the  letter.      On   the  contrar}'  (as  so  often  in  Jewish 
writings),  two  prophecies — Isa.  Ixii.  11,  and  Zech.  ix.  9 — are  mada 
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to  shed   their  blended   light   upon  this   Entry  of  Christ,  as  exhi-     OHAP. 
biting  the  reality,  of  which  the  prophetic  vision  had  been  the  reflex.  I 

Nor  yet  are  the  words  of  the  Prophets  given  literally — as  modern  ""  '  ^ 
criticism  would  have  them  weighed  out  in  the  critical  balances — 
either  from  the  Hebrew  text,  or  from  the  LXX.  rendering ;  but  their 
real  meaning  is  given,  and  they  are '  Targumed '  by  the  sacred  writers, 
according  to  their  wont.  Yet  who  that  sets  the  prophetic  picture 
by  the  side  of  the  reality — the  description  by  the  side  of  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  one  the  real  fulfil- 
ment of  the  other  ? 

Another  point  seems  to  require  comment.  We  have  seen  reason 
to  regard  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  as  one  of  surprise,  and  that,  all 
through  these  last  scenes,  they  seem  to  have  been  hurried  from  event 
to  event.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people — their  royal  welcome 
of  Christ — how  is  it  to  be  explained,  and  how  reconciled  with  the 
speedy  and  terrible  reaction  of  His  Betrayal  and  Crucifixion  ?  Yet 
it  is  not  so  diflScult  to  understand  it ;  and,  if  we  only  keep  clear  of 
unconscious  exaggeration,  we  shall  gain  in  truth  and  reasonableness 
what  we  lose  in  dramatic  effect.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that 
the  multitude  which  went  to  meet  Jesus  must  have  consisted  chiefly 
of  pilgrim-strangers.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  were  bitterly  and  determinately  hostile  to  Christ.  But 
we  know  that,  even  so,  the  Pharisees  dreaded  to  take  the  final  steps 
against  Christ  during  the  presence  of  these  pilgi'ims  at  the  Feast, 
apprehending  a  movement  in  His  favour.*  It  proved,  indeed,  other-  •stiutu 
wise;  for  these  count r}-people  were  but  ill-informed;  they  dared  l^iiark* 
not  resist  the  combined  authority  of  their  own  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  LakeuiLi 
Romans.  Besides,  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of 
an  Eastern  populace,  are  easily  raised,  and  they  readily  sway  from 
one  extreme  to  the  opposite.  Lastly,  the  verj'  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  the  blow,  which  the  Jewish  authorities  delivered, 
would  have  stunned  even  those  who  had  deeper  knowledge,  more 
cohesion,  and  greater  independence  than  most  of  them  who,  on  that 
Palm-Sunday,  had  gone  forth  from  the  City. 

Again,  as  regards  their  welcome  of  Christ,  deeply  significant  as  it 
was,  we  must  not  attach  to  it  deeper  meaning  than  it  possessed. 
Modem  writers  have  mostly  seen  in  it  the  demonstrations  of  the  Feast 
of  Tal)ernacles,*  as  if  the  homage  of  its  sen-ices  had  iJ^en  ofl^ered  to 

»  Tliin  after  Lightfoai,  Wunwhf  (Er-  with  the  Feaat  of  the  Tabernacles,  or 
lAut.  d.  Kvanpr.  p.  241)  goes  so  far  as  that  they  purposely  transferred  to  th© 
to  put  this  alternative,  that  either  the  Passover  a  ceremony  of  the  Feast  of 
Kvangelists    confounded   the    Passover      Tabernacles  1 
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BOOK  Christ.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  symbolic  of  much  about  Israd 
V '  if  they  had  thus  confounded  the  Second  with  the  First  Advent  of 
'  '  Christ,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Passover  with  the  joy  of  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering.  But,  in  reality,  their  conduct  bears  not  that  interpre- 
tation. It  is  true  that  these  responses  from  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  formed 
•  p*.cxiiL-  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  (Egyptian)  Hallel,*  were  chanted  by 
the  people  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  also,  but  the  Hallel  was 
equally  sung  with  responses  during  the  offering  of  the  Passover,  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  and  on  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple.  The  waving  of  the  palm-branches  was  the 
welcome  of  visitors  or  kings,*  and  not  distinctive  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  At  the  latter,  the  worshippers  carried,  not  simple  palm- 
branches,  but  the  Lulahh,  which  consisted  of  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow 
branches  interwined.  Lastly,  the  words  of  welcome  from  Ps.  cxviii. 
were  (as  already  stated)  those  with  which  on  solemn  occasions  the 
people  also  greeted  the  arrival  of  festive  pilgrims,'  although,  as  being 
offered  to  Christ  alone,  and  as  accompanied  by  such  demonstrations, 
they  may  have  implied  that  they  hailed  Him  as  the  promised  King, 
and  have  converted  His  Entry  into  a  triumph  in  which  the  people  did 
homage.  And,  if  proof  were  required  of  the  more  sober,  and,  may 
we  not  add,  rational  view  here  advocated,  it  would  be  found  in  this, 
that  not  till  afler  His  Resurrection  did  even  His  own  disciples  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  whole  scene  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  such  a  part. 

The  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  understood  it  better, 
and  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  But,  for  the  present, 
on  that  bright  spring-day,  the  weak,  excitable,  fickle  populace 
streamed  before  Him  through  the  City-gates,  through  the  narrow 
streets,  up  the  Temple-mount.  Everywhere  the  tramp  of  their 
feet,  and  the  shout  of  their  acclamations  brought  men,  women,  and 
children  into  the  streets  and  on  the  housetops.  The  City  was 
moved,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  question  passed  among  the 
eager  crowd  of  curious  onlookers  :  *  Who  is  He  ? '    And  the  multitude 

»  Such  were,  and  even  now  are»  com-  Midrash  is  a^inst  him.    DeUttseh  re- 

mon  demonstrations  in  the  East  to  wel-  gards   it  as   the  shout  of  the  Feast  of 

come  a  kin|<,  a  conqueror,  or  a  deliverer.  Tabernacles.     But  how  should  that  have 

For  a    larjfo  number    of    heathen  and  been  raised  before  the  Feast  of  Pus- 

Jewish  instances  of  the  same  kind,  comp.  over  ?    Ajcain,  it  does  not  seem  reason- 

Wetstnn,  ad  loc.  (i.  pp.  460.  461).  able  to  suppose,  that  the  multitude  had 

*  I  am  aware,  that  so  great  an  antho-  with  full  consciousness  proclaimed  Jesus 

rity  as    Professor  Drlitzteh  calls  this  in  as  the  Messiah,  and  intended  to  celebimte 

question  (Zeitschr.  fdr  Luther.  Theol.  for  there  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  the  typi- 

1856,  p.  653).    But  the  testimony  of  the  oal  meaning  of  the  Feeet  of  TaberDaolMk 
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answered — not,  this  is  Israel's  Messiah-King,  but :  *  This  is  Jesns  the     CHAP. 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee/     And  so  up  into  the  Temple!  I 

He  alone  was  silent  and  sad  among  this  excited  multitude,  the  """^ 
marks  of  the  tears  He  had  wept  over  JerusaleiiA  still  on  His  cheek. 
It  is  not  so,  that  an  earthly  King  enters  His  City  in  triumph  ;  not  so, 
that  the  Messiah  of  Israel's  expectation  wouli<  have  gone  into  His 
Temple.  He  spake  not,  but  only  looked  round  about  upon  all  things, 
lis  if  to  view  the  field  on  which  He  was  to  swfter  and  die.  And  now 
tlie  shadows  of  evening  were  crei*ping  up  ;  and,  weary  and  sad,  He 
once  nion*  n»turned  with  the  twelve  dUAiyU^ii  Hothe  shelter  and  rest  of 
U*^thttay. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TUB  SECOND  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — THE   BARREN   FIG-TREE — ^THB  CLEAJHSOO 
OF  THE  TEMPLE — TUE  HOSANNA  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

^St.  Matt.  xxi.  12-22 ;  St.  Mark  xi.  15-26  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  45-48.) 

BOOK     How  the  Kiii^  of  Isniol  spent  the  night  after  the  triumphal  Entry 
V        into  His  City  and  Temple,  we  may  venture  reverently  to  infer.     His 

'         royal  banquet  would  be  fellowship  with  the  disciples.     We  know  how 

•  St.  Mark  I.  often  His  nights  had  been  spent  in  lonely  prayer,*  and  surely  it  is  not 
Lu\ceV.  !•;  too  bold  to  associate  such  thoughts  with  the  first  night  in  Passion- 
xiV.^^^st  we(»k.  Thus,  also,  we  can  most  readily  account  for  that  exhaustion 
hJl^al^'*'*  and  faintm^ss  of  hunger,  which  next  morning  made  Him  seek  fruit 
on  the  fig-tree  on  His  way  to  the  City. 

It  was  very  early  *  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  in  Passion- 
wi»ek  (Monday),  when  Jesus,  with  His  disciples,  left  Bethany.  In 
the  fresh,  crisp,  spring  air,  after  the  exhaustion  of  that  night,  *  He 
liungered.*  By  the  roadside,  as  so  often  in  the  East,  a  solitary  tree* 
grt»w  in  the  rocky  soil.  It  must  have  stood  on  an  eminence,  where  it 
-St. Mirk  caught  the  sunshine  and  warmth,  for  He  saw  it  ^  afar  off,' ^  and 
though  spring  had  but  lately  woot^d  nature  into  life,  it  stood  out, 
with  its  wide-spreading  mantle  of  grt»en,  against  the  sky.  *  It  was 
not  the  season  of  figs,'  but  the  tree,  covered  with  leaves,  attracted 
His  attention.  It  might  have  been,  that  they  hid  some  of  the  fruit 
which  hung  through  the  winter,  or  else  the  springing  fruits  of  the 
new  crop.  r()r  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  Palestine  *  the  fruit 
appears  b.»fore  the  leaves,' '  and  that  this  fig-tree,  whether  from  its 
exp>sure  or  soil,  was  precocious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  h*Jif,  which  is  quite  unusual  at  that  season  on  the  Mount  of 
01ivt*s.*  Tiie  old  fruit  would,  of  course,  have  been  edible,  and  in 
regard  to   the  unripe  fruit  we  have  the   distinct   evidence  of  the 

1  v^t,  \i»(.'<\  of  the  last  night-watch  in  352. 

fit  l^Iark  i.  ^^.  *  ^n  the  fifj-tree  gpenemlly,  Mt    tht 

*  llit¥  ffvicriw  ulav,  ft  tin^fle  tree.  remarkii  on  the  I*arable  of  U)«  Btllitt 

•  THttram,  Nat.  Uist.  of  the  Bible,  p.  ^^-tree,  Book  IV.  ch.  svi 
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Miskuali,^  confirmed  b^  the  TUmnd,^  that  the  nniipe  Ihiit  was  eafteiii     OHAF. 
BO  soon  as  it  began  to  assume  a  red  colour — as  it  is  expressed,  *  in  the        H 
field,  with  bread/  or,  as  we  understand  it,  by  those  whom  hunger  .T^rj^ 


overtook  in  the  fields,  whether  working  or  travelling.  But  in  the  kj«.L 
present  case  there  was  neither  old  nor  new  fruit,  ^  but  leaves  only/  Sm'*^ 
It  was  evidently  a  barren  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  ground,  and  to  be 
hewn  down.  Our  mind  almost  instinctively  reverts  to  the  "PaiMib  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree,  which  He  had  so  lately  spoken.*  To  Him,  Who  •m,u^ 
but  yesterday  had  wept  over  the  Jerusalem  tluit  knew  not  the  day  of  ^ 
its  visitation,  and  over  which  the  sharp  axe  of  judgment  was  already 
lifled,  this  fig-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  mantle  of  leaves,  must  have  re- 
called, with  pictorial  vividness,  the  scene  of  the  previous  day.  Israel 
was  that  bairen  fig-tree ;  and  the  leaves  only  covered  their  nakedness, 
as  erst  they  had  that  of  our  first  pare^ts  after  their  lUl.  And  the 
judgment,  symbolically  spoken  in  the  Parable,  must  be  symbolically 
executed  in  this  leafy  fig-tree,  barren  when  searched  for  fruit  by  the 
Master.  It  seems  almost  an  inward  necessity,  not  only  symbolically 
but  really  also,  that  Christ's  Word  should  have  laid  it  low.  We  can- 
not conceive  that  any  other  should  have  eaten  of  it  after  the 
hungering  Christ  had  in  vain  sought  fruit  thereon.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  should  resist  Christ,  and  not  be  swept  away. 
We  cannot  conceive,  that  the  reality  of  what  He  had  taught  should 
not,  when  occasion  came,  be  visibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Lastly,  we  seem  to  feel  (with  Benget)  that,  as  always,  the 
manifestation  of  His  true  Humanity,  in  hunger,  should  be  aocrnnpanied 
by  that  of  His  Divinity,  in  the  power  of  His  Word  of  judgment.^        »£%  »• 

With  St.  Matthew,  who,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  relates  this  m 
incident  after  the  events  of  that  day  ^the  Monday)  and  immediately 
before  those  of  the  next,*  we  anticipate  what  was  only  witnessed  on  • 
the  morrow.'  As  St.  Matthew  has  it :  on  Christ's  Word  the  fig-tree  l^j^ 
immediately  withered  away.  But  acc<»rding  to  the  more  detailed  ^^ 
account  of  St.  Mark,  it  was  only  next  morning,  when  they  again 
passed  by,  that  they  noticed  the  fig-tree  had  withered  from  its  very 
roots.  The  spectacle  attracted  their  attention,  and  vividly  recalled 
the  Words  of  Christ,  to  which,  on  the  previous  day^  they  had,  perhaps, 
scarcely  attached  sufficient  importance.  And  it  was  the  suddenness 
and  completeness  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  denounced,  which 
now  struck  Peter,  rather  than  its  symbblio  meaning.  It  was  rather 
the  Miracle  than  its  moral  and  spiritual  import— the  storm  and 
earthquake  rather  than  the  still  small  Voice— which  impressed  the 
disoii^es,    Besidesi  the  words  of  Potar  ait  ofe  least  c^m^  of  this 
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BOOK  interpretation,  that  the  fig-tree  had  withered  in  consequence  of,  rather 
V  than  by  the  Word  of  Christ.  But  He  ever  leads  His  own  from  mere 
wonderment  at  the  Miraculous  up  to  that  which  is  higher.*  Hia 
answer  now  combined  all  that  they  needed  to  learn.  It  pointed  to 
the  typical  lesson  of  what  had  taken  place :  the  need  of  realising, 
simple  faith,  the  absence  of  which  was  the  cause  of  Israel's  leafy 
barrenness,  and  which,  if  present  and  active,  could  accomplish  all, 
however  impossible  it  might  seem  by  outward  means.*  And  yet  it 
was  only  to  ^  have  faith  in  God ; '  such  faith  as  becomes  those  who 
know  God  ;  a  faith  in  God,  which  seeks  not  and  has  not  its  foundation 
in  anything  outward,  but  rests  on  Him  alone.  To  one  who  ^  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what  he  saith  cometh  to  pass, 
it  shall  be  to  him.'  *  And  this  general  principle  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  to  the  devout  and  reverent  believer  needs  neither  explanation 
nor  limitation,  received  its  further  application,  specially  to  the  Apostles 
in  their  coming  need  :  *  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  things, 
praying,  ye  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them  [not,  in  the 
counsel  of  God,^  but  actually,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith],  and 
it  shall  be  to  you.' 

These  two  things  follow  :  faith  gives  absolute  power  in  prayer,  but 
it  is  also  its  moral  condition.  None  other  than  this  is  faith ;  and 
none  other  than  faith — absolute,  simple,  trustful — gives  glory  to  God, 
or  has  the  promise.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  New  Testament  applica- 
tion of  the  first  Table  of  the  I^w,  summed  up  in  the  *  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  But  there  is  yet  another  moral  condition  of 
prayer  closely  connected  with  the  first — a  New  Testament  application 
of  the  second  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  *  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  If  the  first  moral  condition  was  God-ward, 
the  second  is  man-ward ;  if  the  first  bound  us  to  faith,  the  second 
binds  us  to  charity,  while  hope,  the  expectancy  of  answered  prayer, 
is  the  link  connecting  the  two.  Prayer,  unlin)ited  in  its  possibilities, 
stands  midway  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  one  hand  it  reaches 
up  to  heaven,  with  the  other  down  to  earth ;  in  it,  faith  prepares  to 
receive,  what  charity  is  ready  to  dispense.  He  who  so  prays  believes 
in  God  and  loves  man ;  such  prayer  is  not  selfish,  self-seeking,  self- 
conscious  ;  least  of  all,  is  it  compatible  with  mindfulness  of  wrongs, 
or   an    unforgiving   spirit.      Tliis,   then,  is  the  second  condition  of 

»  We  nniiiui  the  reader,  that  tlie  ex-  ^y) ;  for  the  latter  (D^n  y>\V)  Bar.  64 

preHiiion  *  rooting  up    inountiiinH '   is   in  a;  Sanh.  24  a  ;  Horay.  14  a. 

common  Rabbinic  use  as  a  hyperbole  for  *  Tlie  other  words  are  hpuriouCi 

doing  the  impossible  or  the   incrwiible.  ■  So  Afe^cr. 
For  the  former,  »ee  Uabha  h.  3  b  (niD 
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prayer,  and   not  only  of   such  all-prevailing  prayer,  but   even  of    OHAP. 
personal  acceptance  in  prayer.     We  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt         II 
that  St.  Mark  correctly  reports  in  this  connection  this  as  the  con-  '      ' 
dition  which  the  Lord  attaches  to  acceptance,  that  we  previously  put 
away  all  uncharitableness.'      We  remember,  that  the  promise  had  •st.icark 
a  special  application  to  the   Apostles   and   early  disciples;    we  also 
remember,  how  difficult  to  them  was  the  thought  of  full  forgiveness 
of  offenders  and  jjersecutors ;  **  and  again,  how  great  the  temptation  to  *  st  M»tt. 
avenge  wrongs  and  to  wield  miraculous  power  in  the  vindication  of  *^       ' 
their  authority.*^    In  these  circumstances  Peter  and  his  fellow-disciples,  •  st  Late 
when  assured  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  required  *^  **"** 
all  the  more  to  be  both  reminded  and  warned  of  this  as  its  second 
moral  condition :  the  need  of  hearty  forgiveness,  if  they  had  aught 
against  any. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the  events  of  that  second  day 
in  Passion-week  (the  Monday),  which  began  with  the  symbolic 
judgment  on  the  leafy,  barren  fig-tree.  Tlie  same  symbolism  of 
judgment  was  to  be  immediately  set  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  that 
in  the  Temple  itself  On  the  previous  afternoon,  when  Christ  had 
come  to  it,  the  services  were  prolwibly  over,  and  the  Sanctuary  com- 
paratively empty  of  worshippers  and  of  those  who  there  carried  on 
their  traffic.  When  treating  of  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at 
the  lH»ginning  of  Christ \s  Ministry,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
tht»  chanicter  and  mode  of  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  profits  of  which 
went  to  the  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  as  also  how  popular  indignation 
was  roused  alike  against  this  trade  and  the  traders.  We  need  not 
here  recall  the  words  of  Christ ;  Jewish  authorities  sufficiently  describe, 
in  even  stronger  terms,  this  transformation  of  *  the  House  of  I*rayer' 
into  '  a  den  of  robbt»rs.'*  If,  when  l)eginning  to  do  the  *  business*  of 
His  Father,  and  for  the  first  time  publicly  presenting  Himself  with 
Mrssinnic  claim,  it  was  fitting  He  should  take  such  authority,  and 
first  ^cleanse  the  Temple'  of  the  nefarious  intruders  who,  under  the 
guise  of  Ixnng  God's  chief  priests,  made  His  House  one  of  traffic, 
much  nion*  was  this  appropriate  now,  at  the  close  of  His  Work,  when, 
as  King,  He  had  entered  His  City,  and  publicly  claimed  authority. 
At  the  first  it  had  l)een  for  teaching  and  warning,  now  it  was  in 
8ymlK)lic  judgment ;  what  and  jus  He  then  began,  that  and  so  He 
now  finished.  Accordingly,  as  we  compare  the  words,  and  even 
Bome  of  the  acts,  of  the  first  *  cleansing'  with  these  accompanying 

'  Ver.  26  Is  in  all  probability  a  spurious  »  See  the   full  account  in  Book   III 

•ddition  cb.  v. 
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BOOK     and  explaining  the  second,  we  find  the  latter,  w»  ahail  not  qf^y,  mndi 
V        more  severe,  but  bearing  a  different  character- -  ciiab  of  Cnal  judicial 
sentence.* 

Nor  did  the  Temple-authoritiea  uow,  as  ^»^  thft  former  occasion, 
seek  to  raise  the  populace  against  tiim,  oi*  cnalienge  His  authority  by 
demanding  the  warrant  of  ^  d  sign.'  liie  contest  had  reached  quite 
another  stage.  They  ueard  whal  He  said  in  their  condemnation, 
and  with  bitter  hatred  in  Iheir  hearts  sought  for  some  means  to 
destroy  Him.  But  feai  of  the  people  restrained  their  violence.  For, 
marvellous  indeed  was  the  power  which  He  wielded.      With  rapt 

•  St. Luke  attention  the  j^o(»ple  hung  entranced  on  His  lips,*  'astonished'  at 
those  new  and  blessed  truths  which  dropped  from  them.  All  was  so 
other  than  it  had  been !  By  His  authority  the  Temple  was  cleansed 
of  the  unholy,  thievish  traffic  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  carried  on, 
and  so,  for  the  time,  restored  to  the  solemn  Service  of  (Jod ;  and  that 
purified  House  now  became  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching,  when  He 
spake  those  words  of  blessed  truth  and  of  comfort  concerning  the 
Father — thus  truly  realising  the  prophetic  promise  of  *a  House  of 

'St  Hark  Prayer  for  all  the  nations.'  **  And  as  those  traffickers  were  driven  from 
the  Temple,  and  He  spake,  there  flocked  in  from  porches  and  Temple- 
Mount  the  poor  sufferers — the  blind  and  the  lame — to  get  healing  to 
body  atid  soul.  It  was  truly  spring-time  in  that  Temple,  and  the  boys 
that  gathered  about  their  fathers  and  looked  in  turn  from  their  faces 
of  rapt  wonderment  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Godlike  Face  of  the  Christ, 
and  then  on  those  healed  sufferers,  took  up  the  echoes  of  the  welcom<^ 
at  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem — in  their  simplicity  understanding  and 
applying  them  better — as  they  burst  into  *Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David!' 

It  rang  through  the  courts  and   porches  of  the  Temple,  this 

>  The  grounds  on  which  this  second  others,  is  the  Fourth  Qoepel  a  kiiUty  or 

has  to  be  distinguished  from  the   tirst  successive  narration ;    but,  if  we    may 

cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which   is  re-  so  say,  historical  dogmatics—the  LttgoM 

corded  only  by  St.  John  (ii.  13-23)  have  in   the  historical  manifestation  of    His 

oeen  explained  on  a  previous  occasion.  Person  and  Work.   If  so,  the  first  inoluded 

They  are  stated  in  most  commentaries,  the  second  purification  of  the  Temple, 

though  perhaps  not  always  satisfactorily.  Again,  to  have  introduced  it,  or  the  ctir< 

But  intelligent  readers  can  have  no  diffi-  sing  of  the  fig-tree,  would  have  been  to 

culty  in  gathering  them  for  themselves.  break  up  the  course,  and  mar  the  symme- 

The  ditliculty  lies  not  in  the  two  purift-  try  of  the  narrative  (St.  John  zii.),  which 

cations,   nur  yet   in   the  silence  of  the  presents   in    successive    and    deepening 

Kynoptists  as  to  the  first,  since  the  early  shading  the  attestation  of  the  Christ :  at 

Jerusalem  Ministry  lay  not  within  the  the  Supper  of  Bethany,  on  His  Entry  inlo 

•oope  of    their    narratives,  but  In  the  Jerusalem,  before  the  Greeks  in  the  Tern- 

silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to  pie,  by  the  Voice  from  heaven  befoie  Hia 

the   ttcoftd    pariiicatioM      Hut   here  we  gainsigrers,  axkd  to  His  disciplet. 
would  remark  that,  lau  than  aojr  of  tba 
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Children's  Hosanna.     They  heard  it,  whom  the  wonders  He  had     CHAP, 
spoken  and  done,  so  far  from  leading  to  repentance  and  faith,  had         H 
only  filled  with  indignation.     Once  more  in  their  impotent  anger   ^"    '   "^ 
they  sought,  as  the  l^harisees  had  done  on  the  day  of  His  Entry,  by 
a  hypocritical  appeal  to  His  reverence  for  God,  not  only  to  mislead, 
and  80  to  use  His  very  love  of  the  truth  against  the  truth,  but  to 
betray  Him  into  silencing  those  Childrens  Voices.     But  the  un- 
dimmed  mirror  of  His  aoul  only  reflected  the  light.*     These  Children's 
Voices  were  Angels'  Echoes,  echoes  of  the  far-off  praises  of  heaven, 
which  children's  souls  had  caught  and  children's  lips  welled  forth. 
Not  from  the  great,  the  wise,  nor  the  learned,  but  *  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings '  has  He  *  perfected  praise.'  •     And  this,  also, 
is  the  Music  of  the  Uospel. 

•  We  may  liore  note,  once  for  all,  tliat  play  of  power,  as  they  understand  it,  but 

the  manner  of  answering  used  by  Christ,  by  the  mouth  of  young  boys  [such  is  the 

that  of  answering  a  (question  by  putting  proper  rendering]  and  sucklings.     The 

another  in  which  the   answer  appeared  Rternal    of    HoHts    has   these  for    His 

with  irresistible  f<)rci\  was  ver}'  cc^mmon  armourbearers,  and  needs  none    other. 

among  the  Jews  ("131  ^^nO  131  Zl*C*0)-  The  ancient  Synagt:>gue,  somewhat  realis- 

Another    mode  was    by   an   allegory —  tioally,  yet  with  a  basis  of  higher  truth, 

whether  of  wonl  or  action.  declare<l  (in  the  Haggadah),  that  at  the 

»  So  in  the  LXX.,  ri>rhtly  giving  tlie  Red  Sea  little  chiMren,  even  the  babes 

sense;  in  the  original  'strength.*    It  is  in  the  womb,  had  joined  in  Israera  song 

perhaps  one  of  the  ^n^indcst  of  the  grand  of  triumph,  so  fultiUing  this  saying  of  tbo 

oimtnists  in  t]w  I'sjilms:   Ctnl   op|x)sing  Psalmist. 
Hn<i  api>e4i.sin>;  ills  enemies,  not  by  a  dis* 
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The  record  of  this  third  day  is  so  crowded,  the  actors  introduced  on 
the  scene  are  so  many,  the  occurrences  so  varied,  and  the  transitions 
so  rapid,  that  it  is  even  more  than  usually  difficult  to  arrange  all  in 
chronological  order.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember 
that  this  was,  so  to  speak,  Christ's  last  working-day —the  last,  of  His 
public  Mission  to  Israel,  so  far  as  its  active  part  was  concerned ; 
^the  last  day  in  the  Temple;  the  last,  of  teaching  and  warning 
to  Pharisees  and  Sadducees;  the  last,  of  His  call  to  nationiJ 
repentance. 

That  what  follows  must  be  included  in  one  day,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  beginning  is  expressly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark  • 
in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  while 
its  close  is  not  only  indicated  in  the  last  words  of  Christ's  Discourses, 
as  reported  by  the  Synoptists,**  but  the  beginning  of  another  day 
is  afterwards  equally  clearly  marked.*^ 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  occurrences,  it  will  be  better  to 
group  them  together,  rather  than  follow  the  exact  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. Accordingly,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  events  of 
the  third  day  in  I'assion  Week. 

1.  As  usually,  the  day  commenced**  with  teaching  in  the  Temple.* 
We  gather  this  from  the  expression:  *  as  He  was  walking,' ^  viz.,  in 
one  of  tht»  Porclus,  when*,  as  we  know,  considerable  freedom  of 
meeting,  conversing,  or  even  teaching,  was  allowed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  on  the  previous  day  the  authorities  had  been  afraid 
to  interfere  with  Uim.     In  silence  they  had  witnessed,  with  im- 
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potent  rage,  the  expulsion  of  their  traffic-mongers ;  in  silence  they  had  CHAP, 
listened  to  His  teaching,  and  seen  His  miracles.  Not  till  the  Hosanna  HI 
of  the  little  boys — perhaps  those  children  of  the  Levites  who  acted  as 
choristers  in  the  Temple  * — wakened  them  from  the  stupor  of  their 
fears,  had  they  ventured  on  a  feeble  remonstrance,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  He  might  be  induced  to  conciliate  them.  But  with  the 
night  and  morning  other  counsels  had  come.  Besides,  the  circum- 
stances were  somewhat  different.  It  was  early  morning,  the  hearers 
were  new,  and  the  wondrous  influence  of  His  Words  had  not  yet 
bent  them  t^  His  Will.  From  the  formal  manner  in  which  *  the 
chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders'  are  introduced,' and  from  •stuarii 
the  circumstance  that  they  so  met  Christ  immediately  on  His  entry 
into  the  Temple,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  meeting,  although  in- 
formal,' of  the  authorities  had  been  held  to  concert  measures  against 
the  growing  danger.  Yet,  even  so,  cowardice  as  well  as  cunning 
marked  their  procedure.  They  dared  not  directly  oppose  Him,  but 
endeavoured,  by  attacking  Him  on  the  one  point  where  He  seemed 
to  lay  Himself  open  to  it,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  appearance 
of  strict  legality,  and  so  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  Him. 

For,  there  was  no  principle  more  firmly  established  by  universal 
consent  than  that  aiitlioritative  teaching*  required  previous  authori- 
sation. Indeed,  this  logically  followed  from  the  principle  of  Kabbin- 
ism.  All  teaching  must  be  authoritative,  since  it  was  traditional — 
approved  by  authority,  and  handed  down  from  teacher  to  disciple. 
ITie  highest  honour  of  a  scholar  was,  that  he  was  like  a  well-plastered 
cistern,  from  which  not  a  drop  had  leaked  of  what  had  been  poured 
into  it.  The  ultimate  appeal  in  cases  of  discussion  was  always  to 
some  great  authority,  whether  an  individual  Teacher  or  a  Decree  by 
the  Sanhedrin.  In  this  manner  had  the  great  Hillel  first  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  time  and  to  decide  the  disputes 
then  pending.  And,  to  decide  differently  from  authority,  was 
either  the  mark  of  ignorant  assumption  or  the  outcome  of  daring 
n»lx*llion,  in  either  case  to  be  visited  with  ^  the  ban.'  And  this  was 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  controversy  as  l)etween  the  chief  authori- 
ties and  Jesus.     No  one  would  have  thought  of  interfering  with  a 

»  For    tliese     Lovite     chorister-boys,  (witli  Dean   Pluntf/trr),  tlmt   the  Cliief 

comp.  *  The  Temple  and  ita  Services/  p.  Priests,  Scribes,  and  Elders  represented 

143.  *tlie  then  constituent  elements  of  the 

»  There  is    no  evidence  of  a   formal  Sanlu'drin.' 

meetinj?  of  the   Sanhedrin,  nor,  indeed,  »  Otherwise    the    greatest    b*berty  of 

was  there  any  case  which,  acconling  to  utterance  was  accorded  to  all  who  wcfB 

Jewish    T^w,  could   have  been  laid  be-  ipialified  to  teach, 
fore  them.     Still    less    can    we    admit 
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mere  Haggadist — a  popular  expoeitor,  preacher,  or  teller  of  legenda 
But  authoritatively  to  teach,  required  other  warrant.  In  fact,  there 
was  regular  ordination  (Sernikhak)  to  the  office  of  Kabbi,  Elder,  and 
Judge,  for  the  three  functions  were  combined  in  one.  According  to 
the  Mishnah,  the  *  disciples '  sat  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  three  rows, 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  being  recruited  successively  from  the 
front-rank  of  the  Scholars.*  At  first  the  practice  is  said  to  have  been 
for  every  Rabbi  to  accredit  his  own  disciples.  But  afterwards  this 
right  was  transferred  to  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  proviso  that  this 
body  might  not  ordain  without  the  consent  of  its  Chief,  though  the 
latter  might  do  so  without  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin.**  But  thii* 
privilege  was  afterwards  withdrawn  on  account  of  abuses.  Although 
we  have  not  any  description  of  the  earliest  mode  of  ordination,  the 
very  name — Semikhah — implies  the  imposition  of  hands.  Again,  in 
the  oldest  record,  reaching  up,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  ordained  persons  was  required  for  ordina- 
tion.*^ At  a  later  period,  the  presence  of  an  ordained  Rabbi,  with 
the  assessorship  of  two  others,  even  if  unordained,  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient.** In  the  course  of  time  certain  formalities  were  added.  The 
person  to  be  ordained  had  to  deliver  a  Discourse ;  hymns  and  poems 
were  recited ;  the  title  *  Rabbi '  was  formally  bestowed  on  the  candi- 
date, and  authority  given  him  to  teach  and  to  act  as  Judge  [to  bind 
and  loose,  to  declare  guilty  or  free].  Nay,  there  seem  to  have 
been  even  different  orders,  according  to  the  authority  be^owed  on 
the  person  ordained.  The  formula  in  bestowing  full  orders  was: 
*  Let  him  teach ;  let  him  teach ;  let  him  judge ;  let  him  decide  on 
questions  of  first-bom  ;  *  let  him  decide ;  let  him  judge ! '  At  one 
time  it  was  held  that  ordination  could  only  take  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Those  who  went  abroad  took  with  them  their  betters  of 
orders.* ' 

At  whatever  periods  some  of  these  practices  may  have  been  in- 
troduced, it  is  at  least  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  no  one 
would  have  ventured  authoritatively  to  teach  without  proper  Rab- 
binic authorisation.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  the  Jewish 
authorities  met  Christ,  while  teaching,  was  one  which  had  a  verv 
real  meaning,  and  appealed  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people 

»  Tliej«e     involved    point*    of    special 
difficulty  in  canon-lnw. 
*  C'omp.    J/amhirf/tr,  Real-Encycl 


ii. 
pp.  SS8>886.  But  he  adds  little  to  the 
UMUiie<l  laboare  uf  Selden^  De  Synedriin, 
€jd.  Frcf.  pp.  681-713.  How  the  notion 
can  have  arii»en  that  in  early  times  a  kej 


waA  handed  at  ordination  (Dean  Phmp^ 
trr  and  many  others),  it  is  difficult  to 
«ay— unless  it  be  from  a  misunderatazid- 
ing  of  St.  Luke  x1.  62.  or  from  a 
strange  mistake  of  Ligktfoot'i  meaniaig 
ad  loc. 
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who  listened  to  Jesus.     Otherwise,  also,  it  was   cunningly  framed.     CHAP. 
For,  it  did  not  merely  challenge  Him  for  teaching,  but  also  asked  for        IH 
His   authority  in  what   He  did ;    referring  not  only  to  His  Work    ^"^"^"'^ 
generally,  but,  pi^rhapa,  especially  to  what  had  happened  on  the  pre- 
vious day.     They  were  not  there  to  oppose  Him  ;  but,  when  a  nian 
did  as  He  had  done  in  the  Temple,  it  was  their  duty  to  verify  his 
credentials.     Finally,  the  alternative  question  reported  by  St.  Mark : 
*  or ' — if  Thou  hast  not  proper  Rabbinic  commission  —  *  who  gave 
Tliee  this  authority  to  do  these  things?'  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
their  contention,  that  the  power  which  Jesus  wielded  was  delegated 
to  Him  by  none  other  than  Beelzebul. 

The  point  in  our  Lord's  reply  seems  to  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  commentators.'  As  His  words  are  generally  understood,  •  st.  iiatt. 
they  would  have  amounted  only  to  silencing  His  questioners — and  8t.'ifArkxi 
that,  in  a  manner  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  Lukexx. 
scarcely  regarded  as  either  fair  or  ingenuous.  It  would  have  been 
simply  to  turn  the  question  against  themselves,  and  so  in  turn  to  raise 
popular  prejudice.  But  the  Lord's  words  meant  quite  other.  He  did 
answer  their  question,  though  He  also  exposed  the  cunning  and 
cowardice  which  prompted  it.  To  the  challenge  for  His  authority, 
and  the  dark  hint  about  Satanic  agency,'  He  replied  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Baptist.  He  had  borne  full  witness  to  the  Mission  of  Christ  from 
the  Father,  and  *  all  men  counted  John,  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed.' 
Were  they  satisfied  ?  What  was  their  view  of  the  Baptism  in  pre- 
pamtion  for  the  Coming  of  Christ?  No?  They  would  not,  or 
could  not,  answer!  If  they  said  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet,  this 
implied  not  only  the  authorisation  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus,  but  the 
call  to  l)elieve  on  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  afraid  publicly 
to  disown  John  !  And  so  their  cunning  and  cowardice  stood  out 
self-condemned,  when  they  pleaded  ignorance — a  plea  so  grossly  and 
manifestly  dishonest,  that  Christ,  having  given  what  all  must  have 
felt  to  be  a  complete  answer,  could  refuse  further  discussion  with 
them  on  this  point. 

2.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  involve  Him  with  the  ecclesiafr- 
ticAl,  they  next  attempted  the  much  more  dangerous  device  of  bring- 
ing Him  into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities.  Remembering 
the  ever  watchful  jealousy  of  Rome,  the  reckless  tyranny  of  Pilate, 
and  the  low  artifices  of  Herod,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem,**  *8t.Lrki 
we  instinctively  feel,  how  even  the  slightest  compromise  on  the  part  **^^ 
of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  CaBsar  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely fatal.     If  it  could  have  been  proved,  on  undeniable  testimony, 
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BOOK      that  Jesus  had  declared  Himself  on  the  side  of,  or  even  encouraged, 

V         the  so-called  *  Nationalist '  party,  He  would  have  quickly  perished, 

'       ""^^    like  Judas  of  Galilee.'    The  Jewish  leaders  would  thus  have  readily 

•Act«T.  37;  1-   1      T     1      .        1  •  T   .  1-1  .111 

yoi.  Ant.        accomplished  their  object,  and  its  unpopularity  have  recoiled  only  on 
XX.  5. 1   '     the  hated  Roman  power.     How  great  the  danger  w^as  which  threat- 
ened Jesus,   may   be   gathered   from   this,   that,  despite   His   clear 
answer,  the  charge  that  He  preverted  the  nation,  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Ca)sar,  was  actually  among  those  brought  against  Him 
k  St.  Lnko      before  filate.^ 

•  st.i£»tt.  The  plot,  for  such  it  was,®  was  most  cunningly  concocted.  The 
st^iiJi^xi.  object  was  to  *  spy  '  out  His  inmost  thoughts,**  and,  if  possible,  *  en- 
likeLc*"  tangle  '  Him  in  His  talk.*  For  this  purpose  it  was  not  the  old  Phari- 
'*"**            sees,  whom  He  knew  and  would  have  distrusted,  who  came,  but  some 

4  gt.  Lake  . 

•  stitot.  of  their  disciples — apparently  fresh,  earnest,  zealous,  conscientious 
thew  men.      With    them   had  combined  certain  of  *  the  Herodians ' — of 

course,  not  a  sect  nor  religious  school,  but  a  political  party  at  the 
time.  We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  deeper  political  move- 
ments in  Judaea,  only  so  much  as  it  has  suited  Josephus  to  record. 
But  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Herodians  as 
a  party  which  honestly  accepted  the  House  of  Herod  as  occupants  of 
the  Jewish  throne.  Differing  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  hated  Herod,  and  from  the  *  Nationalists,'  it  might  have 
been  a  middle  of  moderate  Jewish  party — semi-Roman  and  semi- 
Nationalist.  We  know  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas 
again  to  unite  under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  but  we  know 
not  what  intrigues  may  have  been  carried  on  for  that  purpose,  alike 
with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Romans.  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  in  this 
history,  that  we  find  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  combined.* 
Herod  may,  indeed,  have  been  unwilling  to  incur  the  unpopularity  of 
personally  proceeding  against  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  espe- 
cially as  he  must  have  had  so  keen  a  remembrance  of  what  the 
munler  of  John  had  cost  him.  Perhaps  he  would  fain,  if  he  could, 
have  made  ust^  of  II im,  and  played  Him  off  as  the  popular  Messiah 
against  the  popular  leaders.  But,  as  matters  had  gone,  he  must  have 
Ix^t'ii  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  what  might  be  a  formidable  rival,  while, 
at  tilt*  same  time,  his  party  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the  Pharisees 
in  what  would  secure  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  Such,  or 
similar,  may  have  been  the  motives  which  brought  about  this  strange 
alliance  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians. 

Feigning  themselves  just  men,  they   now  came  to  Jeeus  with 
I  Comp..  for  example,  St.  Mark  iiL  6. 
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honeyed  words,  intended  not  only  to  disarm  His  suspicions,  but,  by     CHAF. 
ail  appeal  to  His  fearlessness  and  singleness  of  moral  purpose,  to  in-        W 
duce  Hira  to  coinmit  Himself  without  reserve.    Was  it  lawful  for  them   ^      '    *^ 
to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar,  or  not  ?  were  they  to  pay  the  cajritation- 
tf»x*  of  one  drachm,  or  to  refuse  it?     We  know  how  later  Judaism  *  Jot.  Jew. 
would  have  answered  such  a  question.     It  lays  down  the  principle, 
that  the  right  of  coinage  implies  the  authority  of  levying  taxes,  and 
indeed  constitutes  such  evidence  of  de  fario  government  as  to  make 
it  duty  absolutely  to  submit  to  it.^     So  much  was  this  felt,  that  the  ►BaonaK. 
Mfvcciibees,  and,  in  the  last  Jewish  war.  Bar  Kokhabh,  the  false  Messiah,  the  in^unot 
issued  a  coiniige  dating  from  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.     We  cannot  piemiiug 
therefore  doubt,   that   this   principle   about   coinage,  taxation,  and  thatsaui't 
government  was  generally  accepted  in  Judaea.     On  the  other  hand,  Btiiiindrooi 
there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  land,  with  which,  not  only  politically  Banh.*fo» 
but  religiously,  many  of  the  noblest  spirit*  would  sympathise,  which 
maintained,  that  to  piiy  the  tribute-money  to  Ciesar  was  virtually  to 
own  his  royal  authority,  and   so  to  disown  that  of  Jehovah,  Who 
alone  was  Israel's  King.     They  would  argue,  that  all  the  miseries  of 
the  land  and  |x*ople  were  due  to  this  national  unfaithfulness.     Indeed, 
this  wius  the   fundamental   principle  of  the  Nationalist   movement. 
History  has  recorded  many  similar  movements,  in  which  strong  poli- 
tical fivlings  have  been  strangely  blended  with  religious  fanaticism, 
and  which  have  numbered  in  their  ranks,  together  with  unscrupulous 
partisans,  not  a  few  who  were  sincere  patriots  or  earnest  religionists. 
It  has  l)een  suggested  in  a  fonner  part  of  this  book,  that  the  Nation* 
alist  movement  may  have  had  an  important  preparatory  bearing  on 
some  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Jesus,  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
tlu'ir  inquiries,  just  as,  in  the  West,  Alexandrian  philosophy  proved 
to  many  a  preparation  for  Christianity.*     At  any  rate,  the  scruple 
expressed  by  these  men  would,  if  genuine,  have  called  forth  sym- 
pathy.^    Hut  what  wjis  the  alternative   here   presented   to   Christ? 
To  have  said  Xo,  would  have  been  to  command  rebellion  ;  to  have 
s^iid  simply   IVx,  would  have  been  to  give  a  painful  shock  to  deep 
ftrling,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  lie  to  His  own 
tlain\  of  beiUiif  Israel's  Messiah-Xing! 

But  the  Lord  escaped  from  this  *  temptation  * — because,  being 

•  Fv»r   fuller  particulars  on  this  point  throw  it  into  tlie  water,  and  pretend  it 
M'o  Honk  II.  eh.  x.  had  accidentally  dnipped  from  his  hand. 

•  Suiiic    nii^'ht    have     even    rrli^rions  Rut  prol>ably  that  instance  refers  to  th« 
'(  riipios  aiMMit  handlintr  a  coin  of  Cjesiir.  avoidance    of    all    possibility   of    being 
s  1' h   :in  iiT^taiirf*  i^   inontionc<I   in    Ah.  regarded  as  sharing  in  idol-festivities. 
Z.ii.  •»  A.  wlun-   a    lUil>lii    is  advised  to 
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BOOK     true,  it  was  no  real  temptation  to  HimJ     Their  knavery  and  hypo- 
^  crisy  He  immediately  perceived  and  exposed,  in  this  also  respond- 

ing to  their  appeal  of  being  'true/  Once  more  and  emphatically 
must  we  disclaim  the  idea  that  Christ's  was  rather  an  evasion  of  the 
question  than  a  reply.  It  was  a  very  real  answer,  when,  pointing  to 
the.  image  and  inscription  on  the  coin,*  for  which  He  had  called,  He 
•  st  M*rk  saJd  <  What  18  Cajsar's  render  to  C»sar,  and  what  is  God's  to  God/  • 
It  did  far  more  than  rebuke  their  hypocrisy  and  presumption;  it 
answered  not  only  that  question  of  theirs  to  all  earnest  men  of  that 
time,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  their  minds,  but  it  settles  to  all 
time  and  for  all  circumstances  the  principle  underlying  it.  Christ's 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  a  true  Theocracy  is  not  inconsistent 
with  submission  to  the  secular  power  in  things  that  are  really  its 
own;  politics  and  religion  neither  include,  nor  yet  exclude,  each 
other:  they  are,  side  by  side,  in  different  domains.  The  State  is 
Divinely  sanctioned,  and  religion  is  Divinely  sanctioned — and  both 
are  equally  the  ordinance  of  God.  On  this  principle  did  Apostolic 
authority  regulate  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  even 
when  the  latter  was  heathen.  The  question  alx)ut  the  limits  of 
either  province  has  been  hotly  discussed  by  sectarians  on  either  side, 
who  have  claimed  the  wiyiug  of  Christ  in  sup]X)rt  of  one  or  the 
opposite  extreme  which  they  have  advocated.  And  yet,  to  the  simple 
searchtT  after  duty,  it  seems  not  so  difficult  to  see  the  distinction,  il 
only  we  succeed  in  purging  ourselves  of  logical  refinements  and 
strained  inferences. 

It  wius  an  answer  not  only  most  truthful,  but  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  dt»pth.  It  elevatt»d  the  controversy  into  quite  another  sphere, 
where  there  was  no  conflict  l)etween  what  was  due  to  God  and  to 
man — indeed,  no  conflict  at  all,  but  Divine  hannony  and  peace. 
Nor  did  it  speak  harshly  of  the  Nationalist  aspiraticms,  nor  yet  plead 
the  cause  of  Rome.  It  said  not  whether  the  rule  of  Home  was  rig'ht 
or  should  Iw  pt*rmanent — but  only  what  all  must  have  felt  to  be 
Divine.  And  so  tht»y,  who  had  come  to  *  entangle'  Ilim,  *  went 
away,'  not  convinced  nor  converted,  but  nuirvelling  exceedingly.* 

»  lIowc'viT  j.ictorial,  tlie  skt-lrli  of  this  Schitrer,  N.T.  Zeitirosch.  p.  2.^1).    Neither 

4nv(»n  l»y  AV/w  (' J»-su  vim  Nazjim,' iii.  1,  Henxl     nor    Herod    AntipaH    )iad     any 

pp.  Kil  Aci*.)  is  -  as  tm^  oftfn  -S4)mt'what  •  iinapt^ '    on   tlioir  coins,   hut  only    the 

tx;i^'ir»'nit<*<l.  usual  *  dcvitx-'s '  of  the  Maci^hfcan  period. 

'  Uy  a  stnui^'e  rnnrurn'nce   the  coin.  And  tlie  coins,   which   the   Roman  em- 

which  on  ChriM's  dnnand  was  l»a!Mi<'<i  t«)  perors  ha<l    struck    sp<?cially   for   Palcsw 

Hin»,  bon*  *th«'  inia^'i- '  <»f  \hv  Kiiipt-ror.  tine,  l)ore  till  the  time  of  Vespatiian,  in 

It   nnist,  tliiTifiin*.  Iiavo   U-<-n   cither  a  nccomnuMlation  to  Jewish  prejadioes,  no 

fi»rci^rn  one  (  Homari),  <ir  el>e  om-  of  tlur  inu^re  of  any  kind. 

Ibtrarcli  rtiilip,  who  exc4>ptii»nally    had  '  i^tBavnaCov,  according  to  the  bette 

the  imaf^  of  Tibrriut  on  his  cuiiLs  (coinp.  reading  in  8t.  Mark. 


THE  WIDOWS  OFFERING  OF  THE  TWO  MTTEa  ^^'' 

3.  I'assing  for  the  present  from  the  cavils  of  the  Sadducees  and     CHAP, 
tho  gainsaying  of  the  Scribes,  we  come  unexpectedly  on  one  of  those        HI 
sweet   picturt'S— a  historical   miniature,  as  it  is  presented  to  us — 
wliich  affords  n»al  relief   to  the  eye,  amidst  the  glare  all   around.*  !^^%^*^. 
From  the  bitter  malice  of  His  enemies  and  the  predicted  judgment  st^Lokcxxi 
ujX)ii  them,  we  ttirn  to  the  silent  worship  of  her  who  gave  her  all, 
and  to  the  words  with  which  Jesus  owned  it,  all  unknown  to  her.     It 
conies  to  us  the  more  welcome,  that  it  exhibits  in  deed  what  Christ 
had  said  to  those  hypocrites  who  had  discussed  it,  whether  the  tribute 
given  to  Ciesar  was  not  robbing  God  of  what  was  His.     Truly  here 
wjus  one,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  humble  worship,  gave  to  tho 
Lord  what  was  His ! 

Weary  with  the  contention,  the  Master  had  left  those  to  whom 
Uo  had  s]X)ken  in  the  Porches,  and,  while  the  crowd  wrangled  about 
His  Words  or  His  IVrson,  had  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
from  Mhe  Terrace'  into  the  Temple-building.  From  these  steps— 
wlu'tlier  those  leading  up  to  the  *  Beautiful  Gate,'  or  one  of  the  side 
gat<\s — He  could  gain  full  view  into  *  the  Court  of  the  Women,' 
into  which  they  ojK^ned.  On  these  steps,  or  within  the  gate  (for  in 
no  other  place  was  it  lawful).  He  sat  Him  down,  watching  the  multi- 
tu(l(».  Tho  time  of  Sacrifice  was  past,  and  those  who  still  lingered 
had  remained  for  private  devotion,  for  private  sacrifici»s,  or  to  pay 
tlieir  vows  and  offerings.  Although  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
^s])ccially  of  this  part  of  it,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  we  know 
^Iiat  under  the  colonnades,  which  surrounded  *the  Court  of  the 
Women,'  but  still  left  in  the  middle  room  for  more  than  15,000 
xorsliippers,  provision  was  made  for  receiving  religious  and  charitable 
contributions.  All  along  these  colonnades  were  the  thirt<'en  trumpet- 
sIkijmmI  Ixixes  (Shojfhnroth) ;  somewhere  here  also  we  must  locate 
two  cliaml)ers :  **  that  of  Mhe  silent,'  for  gifts  to  be  distributed  in  ►sh.-.iiii.  n. 
secret  to  the  children  of  the  pious  poor,  and  that  where  votive  vessels 
were  dejMisiteil.  IVrhaps  there  was  here  also  a  special  chamber  for 
offerings.*^  These  *-trumpi4s'  bore  each  inscriptions,  marking  the  •Midd.  12 
obji'cts  of  contribution — whether  to  make  up  for  past  neglect,  to  pay 
lor  certain  siicrilices,  to  provide  incense,  wood,  or  for  other  gift/S. 

As  they  jMisstnl  to  this  or  that  tn^asury-box,  it  must  have  been  a 
study  of  di'cp  interest,  especially  on  that  day,  to  watch  the  givers. 
Some  might  come  with  appearance  of  self-righteousness,  some  even 
\>ith  ostentation,  some  as  cheerfully  ])erforming  a  happy  duty. 
'  Many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much  ' — yes,  very  much,  for  such  was 
the  tendency  that  (as  already  stated)  a  law  had   to   be   enacted^ 

oca 
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BOOK      forbidding  the  gift  to  'the  Temple  of  more  than  a  certain  propoitioii 
V         of  one's  possessions.     And  the  amount  of  such  contributions  may  be 
inferred  by  recalling  the  circumstance,  that,  at  the  time  of  Pomp»y 
and  Crassus,  the  Temple-Treasury,  after  having  lavishly  defrayed 
ever}^  possible  expenditure,  contained  in  money  nearly  half  a  miUion, 
•  /OS.  Ant.      and  precious  vessels  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling.* 
1  *  '   '  *  And  as  Jesus  so  sat  on  these  steps,  looking  out  on  the  ever- 

shifting  panorama,  His  gaze  was  riveted  by  a  solitary  figure.  The 
simple  words  of  St.  Mark  sketch  a  story  of  singular  pathos.  *It  was 
one  pauper  widow.'  We  can  see  her  coming  alone,  as  if  ashamed  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  rich  givers ;  ashamed  to  have  her  offering 
seen ;  ashiinied,  perhaps,  to  bring  it ;  a  *  widow,'  in  the  garb  of  a 
desolate  mourner ;  her  condition,  appearance,  and  bearing  that  of  a 
*  pau})er.'  lie  observed  her  closely  and  read  her  truly.  She  held  in 
her  hand  only  the  smallest  coins:  'two  Perutahs' — and  it  should  be 
kBabhaa     known  that  it  wiis  not  lawful  to  contribute  a  less  amount.**    Together 
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these  two  Perutahs  made  a  qnadrans,  which  was  the  ninety-sixth  part 
of  a  denitr,  itself  of  the  value  of  about  sevenpence.  But  it  was  'all  her 
living '  (^Los),  perhaps  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  save  out  of  her 
scanty  housekeeping ;  more  probably,  all  that  she  had  to  live  upon  ftir 
that  day,  and  till  she  wrought  for  more.  And  of  this  she  now  made 
humble  ottering  unto  God.  He  spake  not  to  her  words  of  encourage^ 
ment,  for  she  walked  by  faith ;  He  offered  not  promise  ol  return,  for 
her  Howard  was  in  heaven.  She  knew  not  that  any  had  seen  it — ^for 
tilt*  knowledgt^  of  eyes  turned  on  her,  even  His,  would  have  flushed 
with  shame  the  pure  cheek  of  her  love ;  and  any  word,  conscious  notice, 
or  promise  would  have  marred  and  turned  aside  the  rising  incense  of 
her  sacrifice.*  But  to  all  time  has  it  remained  in  the  Church,  like 
the  p<*rfuine  of  Mary's  alaliaster  that  filled  the  house,  this  deed  of 
self-ilenying  sacrifice.  More,  far  more,  than  the  great  gifts  of  their 
*  sujK'Hluity,'  which  the  rich  cast  in,  was,  and  is  to  all  time,  the 
gift  of  absolute  self-surrender  and  sacrifice,  tremblingly  ofEsred   by 

1  ,It>wi.sh  rni<!iti()ii,  though  it  ever  and  priest  despised,  wheD  God  admoniflbed 

paiufiiUy  ihru.sts  forwani  tho  rfirard^  \\8l»  him  in  a  dream  to  valne  the gif t  as  highl j 

Mti]i«>   hrautifiil   lt>pM!(l.s,  allegories,  and  as  if    she    had    offered    herself.      Yei 

s,iyin,:s  afK»ut  the  ^'ifts  i»f  tJjo  p<K)r.     One  anotlier  ()Uotation    from    the    Mishnah. 

f}u<  station  must  here  suttue  (Kc^midb.  R  The  tractate  Menachoth  closes  with  these 

1 1).     It  is  \i^  t]ic  vWi^'X,  that,  if  one  who  wonls:  'Alike  as  reffards  bumt-offerinpi 

i«  iKv.r.  (l.M'tJi  rljjirity.  <mmI  say.s  of  him  :  of  l>eaats  and  those  of  fowls  [those  of  the 

Thi-*  one  is  pn-ventinir  Me.     He  has  kef>t  poor]  ami  the  meat-ofFeiing,  we  Snd  the 

My   (MtiiTnaiidtMeiit^    before    tliey    have  expnwsion  **  for  a  swe^t  savonr,"  to  teeoh 

pome  t..  him.     I  iiiw>t  recomyKMis**  him.  us,  that  to  offer  much  or  to  offer  little  is 

In  Vayyikni  K.  :{,  we  read  of  a  woman,  the   same,  prorided   enlj  that  a 

whose  ulIcrinL,'  of  u  handful  of  tluur  Iho  direct  mind  and  heart  towards  God.^ 
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the  solitary  mourner.     And  thoagh  He  spake  not  to  her,  jet  the     CHAP. 
sunshine  of  His  words  must  have  fallen  into  the  dark  desolateness        m 
of  her  heart ;  and,  thoagh  perhaps  she  knew  not  why,  it  must  have   '      *    ^ 
been  a  happy  day,  a  day  of  rich  feast  in  the  heart,  that  when  she 
gjive  up  ^  her  whole  living '  unto  Qoi,     And  so,  perhaps,  is  every 
siicrifice  for  God  all   the  more  blessed,  when  we  know  not  of  its 
ble,ss(.Hlness. 

Would  that  to  all  time  its  lesson  had  been  cherished,  not  theo- 
retically, but  practically,  by  the  Church !  How  much  richer  would 
have  l)een  her  *  treasury ' :  twice  blessed  in  gift;  and  givers.  But  so 
is  not  legend  written.  If  it  had  been  a  story  invented  for  a  purpose, 
or  (idorned  with  the  tinsel  of  embellishment,  the  Saviour  and  the 
widow  would  not  have  so  parted — to  meet  and  to  speak  not  on  earth, 
but  iu  heaven.  She  would  have  worshipped,  and  He  spoken  or  done 
some  gre^t  thing.     Their  silence  was  a  tryst  for  heaven. 

4.  One  other  event  of  solemn  joyous  import  remains  to  be  re- 
corded on  that  day.*     But  so  closely  is  it  connected  with  what  the  •  st.  Joiui 

xil.  30-M 

TiOrd  afterwards  spoke,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
narnited  only  by  St.  John,  who,  as  before  explained,*  tells  it  as  one 
of  a  serie.s  of  progressive  manifestations  of  the  Christ :  first,  i\^  His 
Kntry  into  the  City,  and  then  hi  the  Temple — successively,  to  the 
(i  reeks,  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  before  the  peqple. 

Precious  as  each  part  and  verse  here  is,  when  taken  by  itself, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  combining  them,  and  in  showing  their  con- 
nection, and  its  meaning.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  we 
have,  in  the  Gospel-narrative,  only  the  briefest  account — as  it  were, 
headings,  summaries,  outlines,  rather  than  a  report.  Nor  do  we  know 
th(^  surrounding  circumstances.  The  words  which  Christ  spoke  after 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  be  admitted  to  His  Presence  may  bear 
some  s|)ecial  reference  also  to  the  stat^  of  the  disciples,  and  their 
unreadiness  to  enter  into  and  share  His  predicted  sufferings.  And 
tins  may  ai.'-ain  be  connected  with  Christ's  prediction  and  Discourse 
aUout  *the  last  things.'**  For  the  position  of  the  narrative  in  St.  *st.iutt 
'lolui's  (u»sj)el  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  the  last  event  of  that  day — 
nay,  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  public  Ministry.  If  this  be  so,  words 
and  admonitions,  otherwise  somewhat  mysterious  in  their  connection, 
would  ac(|uire  a  new  meaning. 

It  wiis  then,  as  we  suppose,  the  evening  of  a  long  and  weary  day 
of  teaching.     As  the  sun  had  been  hastening  towards  its  setting  in 

*  See  ch.  Ti. 
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red,  He  had  spoken  of  that  other  sun-setting,  with  the  sky  all  aglo% 
in  judgment,  and  of  the  darkness  that  was  to  follow — but  also  of  the 
better  Light  that  would  rise  in  it.  And  in  those  Temple-porches 
they  had  been  hearing  Him — seeing  Him  in  His  wonder-working 
yesterday,  hearing  Him  in  His  wonder-speaking  that  day — those 
*  men  of  other  tongues.'  They  were  *  Proselytes,'  Greeks  by  birth, 
who  had  groped  their  way  to  the  porch  of  Judaism,  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  the  light  were  falling  within  upon  its  altar.  They  must 
have  been  stirred  in  their  inmost  being ;  felt,  that  it  was  just  for  such 
as  they,  and  to  them  that  He  spoke  ;  that  this  was  what  in  the  Old 
Testament  they  had  guessed,  anticipated,  dimly  hoped  for,  if  they 
had  not  seen  it — its  grand  faith,  its  grander  hope,  its  grandest  reality. 
Not  pne  by  one,  and  almost  by  stealth,  were  they  thenceforth  to  come 
to  the  gate  ;  but  the  portals  were  to  be  flung  wide  open,  and  as  the 
golden  light  streamed  out  upon  the  way,  He  stood  there,  that  bright 
Divine  Personality,  Who  was  not  only  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son 
of  Man,  to  bid  them  the  Father  s  welcome  of  good  pleasure  to  the 
Kingdom. 

And  so,  as  the  lengthening  shadows  gathered  around  the  Temple- 
courj  and  porches,  they  would  fain  have  *  seen '  Him,  not  afar  off,  but 
near :  spoken  to  Him.  They  had  becopie  *  Proselytes  of  Righteous- 
ness,* they  would  become  disciples  of  *  the  Lord  our  Righteousness ;  * 
as  Proselytes  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem  *to  worship,'  and  they 
would  learn  to  praise.  Yet,  in  the  simple  self-unconscious  modesty 
of  their  religious  childhood,  they  dared  not  go  to  Jesus  directly,  but 
came  with  their  request  to  Philip  of  Bethsaida.'  We  know  not  why 
to  liiin :  whether  from  family  connections,  or  that  his  education,  or 
previous  circumstances,  connected  Philip  with  these  *  Greeks,'  or 
whether  anything  in  his  position  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  or  something 
that  had  just  occurred,  influenced  their  choice.  And  he  also — such 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Apostles  of  the  inmost  meaning  of  their 
Master — dared  not  go  directly  to  Jesus,  but  went  to  his  own  towns- 
man, who  had  been  his  early  friend  and  fellow-disciple,  and  now 
stood  so  close  to  the  Person  of  the  Master — Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simcm  Peter.  Together  the  two  came  to  Jesus,  Andrew  apparently 
foremost.  The  answer  of  Jesus  implies  what,  at  any  rate,  we  would 
have  expected,  that  the  request  of  these  Gentile  converts  wasgranted, 

"  Wc   mark  liore  also  the    utter  ab-  Kvangelist  is  peculiarly  meagre  and  void 

nence  of  all  legendary  en)b<'lli.M)inient8  as  of    details.     Wc    may    note    that    only 

eviih'nco  of  truth.     So  far  fnun  yielding  *  proselytes  of  rijfhteousneas,' who  had  8ul>- 

to  what,  <'\i'!»  ill  a  l»ook  like  thi;  j>rirs<'nt,  mitt<*<l  to  circumcision,  wouhl  \ie  aUowed 

is  a  temptation,  the  mirrative   of    the  fellowship  in  the  regular  worehip. 
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though  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  and  it  is  extremely  diflScnlt  to     CHAF. 

determine  whether,  and  what  portion  of  what  He  spake  was  addressed        III 

to  the  Greeks,  and  what  to  the  disciples.     Perhaps  we  shonld  r^^ard  '      *    ^ 

the  opening  words  as  bearing  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Greeira, 

and  hence  as  primarily  addressed  to  the  disciples,*  bat  also  as  serving  !^i°^ 

as  introduction  to  the  words  that  follow,  which  were  spoken  primarily 

to  the  Greeks,^  but  secondarily  also  to  the  disciples,  and  which  bear  »TT.t4-ii 

on  that  terrible,  ever  near,  mystery  of  His  Death,  and  theii^  Baptism 

into  it. 

As  we  see  these  '  Greeks '  approaching,  the  banning  of  Christ's 
History  seems  re-enacted  at  its  close.  Not  now  in  the  staUe  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  in  the  Temple,  are '  the  wise  men,'  the  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world,  offering  their  homage  to  the  Messiah.  But  the  life 
which  had  then  begun  was  now  all  behind  Him — and  yet,  in  a  sense, 
l)efore  Him.  The  hour  of  decision  was  about  to  strike.  Not  merely  as 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  in  His  world-wide  bearing  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man,'  was  He  about  to  be  glorified  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,  of  which  the  symbol  and  the  firstfruits  were  now  before 
Him.  But  only  in  one  way  could  He  thus  be  glorified :  by  dying  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  so  opening  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 
all  believers.  On  a  thousand  hills  was  the  glorious  harvest  to  tremble 
in  the  ^Iden  sunlight ;  but  the  com  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
must,  aa  it  falls,  die,  burst  its  envelope,  and  so  spring  into  a  very 
nianifoldedneHs  of  life.  Otherwise  would  it  have  remained  alone, 
lliis  is  the  great  paradox  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — a  paradox  which 
has  its  symbol  and  analogon  in  nature,  and  which  has  also  almost 
iK'oome  the  law  of  progress  in  history :  that  life  which  has  not  sprung 
of  death  abideth  alone,  and  is  really  death,  and  that  death  is  life.  A 
paradox  this,  which  has  its  ultimate  reason  in  this,  that  sin  has 
entered  into  the  world. 

And  as  to  the  Master,  the  Prinoe  of  Life,  so  to  the  disciples,  as 
bearing  forth  the  life.  If,  in  this  world  of  sin,  He  must  fall  as  the 
seed-corn  into  the  ground  and  die,  that  many  may  spring  of  Him,  so 
must  they  also  hate  their  life,  that  they  may  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
Thus  serving,  they  must  follow  Him,  that  where  He  is  they  may  aHpo 
Ik»,  for  the  Father  will  honour  them  that  honour  the  Son. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  clear  to  us,  that  our  Lord  spake  primarily 
to  tliese  (f reeks,  and  secondarily  to  His  disciples,  of  the  meaning  of 
His  ini]x?indin^  Death,  of  the  necessity  of  foithfulness  K>  Him  in  it, 
and  of  the  blessing  attaching  thereto.  Yet  He  was  not  nnconsciouc 
of  the  awful  realities  which  this  involved.^    He  was  true  Man,  and  •Tv.ir.si* 
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BOOK      His  Human  Soul  was  troubled  in  view  of  it :  *  True  Man,  therefore 
He  felt  it ;  True  Man,  therefore  He  spake  it^  and  so  also  sympathised 

"^  *  "  with  them  in  their  coming  struggle.  Truly  Man,  but  also  truly  more 
than  Man — and  hence  both  the  expressed  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  victory  over  that  desire :  *  What  shall  I  say  ?  *  "  Father,  save 
Me  from  this  hour  ?  ^  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour !  "  ' 
And  the  seeming  discord  is  resolved,  as  both  the  Human  and  the 
Divine  in  the  Son — faith  and  sight — joiA  in  glorious  accord :  '  Father, 
glorify  Tliy  Name ! ' 

Such  appeal  and  prayer,  made  in  such  circumstances,  could  not 
have  remained  unacknowledged,  if  He  was  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Gxxl. 
As  at  His  Baptism,  so  at  this  Baptism  of  self-humiliation  and  abso- 
lute submission  to  suffering,  came  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  audible  to 
all,  but  its  words  intelligible  only  to  Him :  ^  I  both  glorified  t7,  and 

•8L  John  will  again  glorify  i7  ! '  •  Words  these,  which  carried  the  Divine  seal 
of  confinnation  to  all  Christ's  past  work,  and  assured  it  for  that  which 
was  to  come.  The  words  of  confirmation  could  only  be  for  Himself ; 
'  the  Voice '  was  for  all.  What  mattered  it,  that  some  spoke  of  it 
as  thunder  on  a  spring-evening,  while  others,  with  more  reason, 
thouglit  of  Angel- Voices  ?  To  Him  it  bore  the  assurance,  which  had 
all  along  been  the  ground  of  His  claims,  as  it  was  the  comfort  in  His 
Sufferings,  that,  as  God  had  in  the  past  glorified  Himself  in  the  Son, 
so  would  it  1x3  in  the  future  in  the  perfecting  of  the  work  given  Him 
to  do.  And  this  He  now  spake,  as,  looking  on  those  Greeks  as  the 
emblem  and  first-fruits  of  the  work  finished  in  His  Passion,  He  saw 
of  the  travail  of  His  Soul,  and  was  satisfied.  Of  both  He  spake  in 
the  prophetic  present.  To  His  view  judgment  had  already  come 
to  this  world,  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  smce  the  PVince 
of  it  wtis  cast  out  from  his  present  rule.  And,  in  place  of  it,  the 
( Vucified  Christ,  *  lifted  up  out  of  the  earth  ' — in  the  twofold  sense- 
was,  as  the  result  of  His  Work,  drawing,  with  sovereign,  conquerin|^ 
p^jwer,  *  all  *  unto  Him,  and  up  with  Him. 

The  Jews  who  heard  it,  so  far  understood  Him,  that  His  words 
reft*rred  to  His  removal  from  earth,  or  His  Death,  smce  this  was  a 
coiniiion  Jewish  mode  of  expression  (nh)V7\  \0  pSo)-*'*     But  they  failed 

'  CnruMirrrhat  horror  mortis   et  anior  with  the  preceding  and  the  socoeediiig 

obt'di«*ntisi*.     Jiengrl.  ^lauae. 

•  Quid  dicarii .'  non,  quid  eligam  ?  -  *  This  \a  another  evidence  of  the  Aim- 
Ut  mjrl.  niaic  e<lucation  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 

*  i'rofi'syor  M'rffroft  him  declare<l  liim-  0(>ri()el.  Y«t  another  is  the  peculiar 
s<lf  in  favour  of  n*tr.»rdinj,'  this  clause,  Judiiic  use  of  th«»  word  nWt  mtT,  In 
Hot  lis  a  (jut'^iion,  hut  as  u  j)niyor.  Hut  vi*r.  27.  But  the  idea  of  *  Prinoe  of 
iU'xH    .sot'in«    to  luc  inoornpatiblc    uliko  this   world '  haa    no    aualogon    in    ths 
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to  understand  His  special  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  And  yet,  CHAP. 
in  view  of  the  peculiarly  shameful  death  of  the  Gross,  it  was  most  IH 
important  that  He  should  ever  point  to  it  also.  But,  even  in  what 
tht*y  understood,  they  had  a  difficulty.  They  understood  Him  to 
imply  that  He  would  be  taken  from  earth ;  and  yet  they  had  always 
been  taught  from  the  Scriptures  *  that  the  Messiah  was,  when  fully 
manifested,  to  abide  for  ever,  or,  as  the  Rabbis  put  it,  that  His 
Reign  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Resurrection.  Or  did  He  refer  to 
any  other  One  by  the  expression  *  Son  of  Man '  ?  Into  the  contro- 
versial part  of  their  question  the  Lord  did  not  enter;  nor  would  it 
have  bi^n  fitting  to  have  done  so  in  that  *  hour.'  But  to  their 
inquiry  He  fully  replied,  and  that  with  such  earnest,  loving  admo- 
nition as  became  His  laat  address  in  the  Temple.  Yes;  it  was  so! 
But  a  little  while  would  the  Light  be  among  them.*  Let  them 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  it,'  lest  darkness  overtake  them — and 
he  that  walked  in  darkness  knew  not  whither  he  went.  Oh,  that 
His  love  could  have  arrested  them!  While  they  still  had  ^the 
Light/  would  that  they  might  learn  to  believe  in  the  Light,  that  so 
they  might  become  the  childrtm  of  Light! 

They  were  His  last  words  of  appeal  to  them,  ere  He  withdrew  to 
sp<»nd  His  Sabbath  of  soul  l)efore  the  Great  Contest."     And  the  writer  ^§^^8«*il* 
of  the  Fourth  (rospel  gathers  up,  by  way  of  epilogue,  the  great  con- 
trast between  Israel  and  Christ.**     Although  He  had  shown  so  many  J^jJ^ 
minieles,  they  believed  not  on  Him — and  this  their  wilful  unbelief 
was  the  fulfilment  of  Esaias'  prbphecy  of  old  concerning  the  Messiah.®  •u.iiiii 
On  the  other  hand,  their  wilful  unbelief  was  also  the  judgment  of 
God  in  accordance  with  prophecy.**     Those  who  have  followed  the  *^^ 
course  of  this  historv  must  have  learned  thic  above  all,  that  the 
rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  not  an  isolated  act,  but  the  out- 
come and  direct  result  of  their  whole  previous  religious  development. 
In  ^iiCi^  of  the  cleart\st  evidence,  they  did  not  believe,  because  they 
could  not  lielieve.     The  long  course  of  their  resistance  to  the  pro- 
phetic messfige,  and  their  perversion  of  it, .  was  itself  a  hardening  of 
their  hearts,  although  at  the  same  time  a  God-decreed  sentence  on 
their   resistance.*     Because    they  would    not  believe — through   this 

D^^Vn  X*  («'r  M«'tatron)  of   na>)binisni,  '  It  is  another  mark  of  Jewish  anthor- 

tn  wh«)iii.  Ntmn^fily,  tht^  deMi^imiion  ")V3  ship,  thin  una  of  tho  word  *Law/  to  de- 

( in  Zi'rh.  ii.  4  [  A.W  ],  liiibha  H.  75  h,  and  in  note  the  whole  Bcriptures. 

Ph.  xxxvii. 'jr>.  VcUim.  16  ^.alnjut  middle)  '  Lux  ipsa  manet;  fed  Don  semper  ij» 

is  applied      And   this   iH,  on   the   other  rohit. 

hand.  (|uitr  .l**  rlianictcristic  of  tht)  Gm-  *  Ambulandum,    non    disccptandom. 

\H'\  wliith,  umier  Jewish  forms,  Injars  a  Fides  non  est  dcsws,  fl6<l  aplis  in  luce. 

totally  contrary  8[)irit.  *  Hence  the  effect  which  in  ka.  vi.  i) 
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BOOK      their  mental  obscuration,  which  came  upon  them  in  Divine  judg^ 
V         ^ent,  although  in  the  natural  course  of  their  self-chosen  religious 

'  '  ^  development — therefore,  despite  all  evidence,  they  did  not  believe, 
when  He  came  and  did  such  miracles  before  them.  And  all  this  in^- 
accordance  with  prophecy,  when  Isaiah  saw  in  far-off  vision  the* 
bright  glory  *  of  Messiah,  and  spoke  of  Him.  Thus  far  Israel  as  a 
nation.  And  though,  even  among  their  'chief  rulers,'  there  were 
many  who  believed  on  Him,  yet  dared  they  not  'make  confession,* 
from  fear  that  the  Pharisees  would  put  them  out  of  the  Synagogues, 
with  all  the  terrible  consequences  which  this  implied.  For  such 
surrender  of  all  were  they  not  prepared,  whose  intellect  might  be 
convinced,  but  whose  heart  was  not  converted — who  *  loved  the  glory 
of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God.' 

Such  was  Israel.     On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  summary  of 
the  Christ's  activity?     His  testimony  now  rose  so  loud,  as  to  be 

J^^^^****»  within  hearing  of  all  ('Jesus  cried').*  From  first  to  last  that 
testimony  had  pointed  from  Himself  up  to  the  Father.  Its  sub- 
stance was  the  reality  and  the  realisation  of  that  which  the  Old 
Testament  had  infolded  and  gradually  unfolded  to  Israel,  and 
through  Israel  to  the  world:  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  To  believe 
on  Him  was  really  not  faith  in  Him,  but  faith  in  Him  that  sent 
Him.     A  step  higher :  To  behold  Christ  was  to  behold  Him  that  had 

k  TV.  45-48  sent  Him.**  To  combine  these  two :  Christ  had  come  a  Light  into  the 
world,  God  had  sent  Him  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  by 
believing  on  Him  as  the  God-sent,  men  might  attain  moral  vision — 
no  longer  '  abide  in  darkness,'  but  in  the  bright  spiritual  Light  that 
had  risen.  But  as  for  the  others,  there  were  those  who  heard  and 
did  not  keep  *  His  words ;  and,  again,  those  who  rejected  Him,  and 
did  not  receive  His  wonLs.  Neither  in  one  nor  the  other  case  was 
the  controversy  as  between  His  sayings  and  men.  As  regarded  the 
one  class.  He  had  come  into  the  world  with  the  Word  of  salvation, 
not  with  the  sword  of  judgment.  As  regarded  His  open  enemies, 
He  left  the  issue  till  the  evidence  of  His  word  should  appear  in  the 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Last  Day. 

Once  more,  and  more  emphatic  than  ever,  was  the  final  appeal  to 

'▼T.49,  w     His  Mission  by  the  Father.*^     From  first  to  last  it  had  not  been  His 

asicnbc<l  to  the  prophet,  U  here  aa8i|2rno<l  Targam  Jonathan  (for  whioh  see  Appen- 

to  God.     We  say  •dt»cn't'cl '  -  but  not  dv-  «lix  II.)  is,  indee*!,  moat  interesting;  bat 

crcctll)efon*han(I,nn(l  irre8|)<»ctiveof  thfir  tlie   Yfqara,  or  outshining  splendoar  of 

conduct     The  iKissage  is  neither  (juot<Ml  Jehovah,  is  not  that  to  which  the  Bvmnge- 

from   tlu*    lT»'hn»w  nor  from    tho  LXX.,  list  her»»  n'f»»rs. 

but  Tiinruiiit"'!  '  So  acconling  to  the  bettor  reading. 
*  The  puraphnise  of  this  passage  in  the 
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own  work :  what  He  should  say,  and  what  He  should  speak,  the  CHAP. 
Father  ^  Himself*  had  given  Him  commandment.  Nay,  this  com-  m 
mandment,  and  what  He  spoke  in  it,  was  not  mere  teaching,  nor 
Law :  it  was  Life  everlasting.  And  so  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be— - 
eternal  thanks  to  the  love  of  Him  Who  sent,  and  the  grace  of  Him 
Who  came :  that  the  things  which  He  spake.  He  spake  as  the  Father 
said  unto  Him.    - 

These  two  things,  then,  are  the  final  summary  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  History  of  the  Christ  in  His  public  activity.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  shows  us  how  Israel,  hardened  in  the  self-chosen  course  of  its 
religious  development,  could  not,  and,  despite  the  clearest  evidence, 
did  not,  believe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  before  us  the  Christ, 
al>s()lutely  surrendering  Himself  to  do  the  Will  and  Work  of  the 
Father;  witnessed  by  the  Father;  revealing  the  Father;  coming  as 
the  lii^ht  of  the  world  to  chase  away  its  moral  darkness ;  speaking 
to  all  mt»n,  bringing  to  them  salvation,  not  judgment,  and  leaving  the 
vindication  of  His  Word  to  its  manifestation  in  the  Last  Day;  and 
iiujilly,  JUS  the  Christ,  Whose  every  message  is  commanded  of  God, 
and  Whose  ever}'  commandment  is  life  everlasting — and  therefore  and 
&o  sptNiking  it,  as  the  Father  said  unto  Him. 

'ilit^se  two  things  :  concerning  the  history  of  Israel  and  their  neceu- 
wary  unlx^liff,  and  concerning  the  Christ  as  God-sent,  God- witnessed, 
Goil-revealing,  bringing  light  and  life  as  the  Father's  gift  and  com- 
mand— the  Christ  as  absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  this  Mission 
and  (inlKHlying  it. — are  the  sum  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  Tliey  ex- 
plain their  meaning,  and  set  forth  their  object  and  lessons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PASSION- WEEK  —  THE  LAST  CONTROVERSIES  AKD  DIS- 
COURSES— THE  8ADDUCEEB  AND  THE  RESURRECTION — THE  SCRIBB  AMD 
THE  GREAT  COMMANDMENT— QUESTION  TO  THE  PHARISEES  ABOUT  DAYID's 
SON  AND  LORD— FINAL  WARNING  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  THE  EIGHT  '  WOES  ' — 
FAREWELL. 

(St.  Matt.  xxiL  23-33;  St.  Mark  xii.  18-27;  St.  Luke  xx.  27-39;  St.  Matt  xxii.  S4- 
40;  St.  Mark  xii.  28-84 ;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  St.  Mark  xiL  35-40;  8t.  Lake  zx. 
40-47;  St.  Matt.xxiii.) 

BOOK  The  last  day  in  the  Temple  was  not  to  pass  without  other  *  temptfr- 
V  tions '  than  that  of  the  Priests  when  they  questioned  His  aathority, 
'  ^  or  of  the  Phari.sees  when  they  cunningly  sought  to  entangle  Him  in 
His  speech.  Indef^I,  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  taken  a  different 
position ;  He  had  claimed  supreme  authority,  and  thus  challenged 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  and  because  at  the  last  we 
expect  assaults  from  all  His  enemies,  we  are  prepared  for  the  con- 
troversies of  that  day. 

We  rememlxT  that,  during  the  whole  previous  history,  Christ  had 
only  on  one  occasion  come  into  public  conflict  with  the  Sadducees, 
•8^  M««t.  when,  characteristically,  th(»y  had  asked  of  Him  ^  a  sign  from  heaven,** 
Their  Uationalism  would  lead  them  to  treat  the  whole  movement  as 
beneath  st'rious  notice,  the  outcome  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  Never- 
th(»Iess,  when  Jesus  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  Temple,  and  was 
evidently  to  such  ext(»nt  swaying  the  people,  it  behoved  them,  if  only 
to  guard  their  position,  no  longer  t6  stand  by.  Possibly,  the  dis- 
comfiture and  powerlessiK'ss  of  the  Pharist^^s  may  also  have  had  their 
*nlluence.  At  any  rate,  the  impn»ssion  left  is,  that  those  of  them  who 
now  wt»nt  to  riirist  were  deh^gates,  and  that  the  question  which  they 
put  ha<l  l)(»en  w»»ll  phiniied.' 

Their  obj»*ct  was  certainly  not  st»rious  argument,  but  to  ose  the 

*  There  seems  some  r«-f«Teiire  to  this  (Vorna  dCt  h)  pn'viously  referred  to  (see 

qm-stiMfi  ]ni»  tn  ('hrist  in  what  we  rrj::inl  pp.  T.Kl,  IIM ).    Ctmip.  the  interesting^  di^ 

tin    covi-.-t    n-tcti  ll(-••<^  to  ('hri<.ii;iiiity  in  S(  Tt  at  ion  of  ro^rfrm/mn  on  R.  SUeMtrbeD 

that  mystcriourt  jia.s.sjigu  ii;  the  Tulnmd  ilyrcaDus  (pp.  16-18). 
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much  more  dangerous  weapon  of  zidicole.  Peraecntion  the  popolaoe  CfHAF. 
mi^t  have  resented ;  for  open  opposition  all  would  have  been  pre-*  ^ 
pared ;  but  to  come  with  icj  politeness  and  philosophic  cahoy  and  bj 
a  well-turned  question  to  reduce  the  renowned  Galilean  Teacter  to 
silence,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  His  teaching,  would  have  been  to 
inflict  on  His  cause  the  most  damaging  Uow.  To  this  day  sudi 
appeals  to  rough  and  ready  common-sense  are  the  main  stock-in- 
trade  of  that  coarse  infidelity,  which,  ignoring  alike  the  demands  of 
higher  thinking  and  the  facts  of  history,  appeals — so  often,  alaa! 
effectually — to  the  untrained  intellect  of  the  multitude,  and — shall  we 
not  say  it  ? — to  the  coarse  and  lower  in  us  all.  Besides,  had  the  Sad^ 
ducees  succeeded,  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  gained  a  signal 
triumph  for  their  tenets,  and  defeated,  together  with  the  Galilean 
Teacher,  their  own  Pharisaic  opponents.  The  subject  of  attack  was 
to  be  the  Resurrection  ^ — the  same  which  is  still  the  favourite  topio 
for  the  appeals  of  the  coarser  forms  of  infidelity  to  ^  the  common 
sense '  of  the  masses.  Making  allowance  for  deference  of  circum- 
stances, we  might  almost  imagine  we  were  listening  to  one  of  our 
modem  orators  of  materialism.  And  in  those  days  the  defence  ct 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  laboured  under  twofold  difficulty.  It  was 
as  yet  a  matter  of  hope,  not  of  faith  :  something  to  look  forward  to, 
not  to  look  back  upon.  The  isolated  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ — granting  that  they  were 
admitted — were  rather  instances  of  resusdtation  than  of  Besop- 
rection.  That  grand  fitct  of  history,  than  which  none  is  better 
attested — the  Resurrection  cS  Christ —had  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
was  not  even  clearly  in  view  of  any  one.  Besides,  the  utterances  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject  cS  the  '  hereafter '  were,  as  became 
alike  that  stage  of  revelation  and  the  understanding  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  far  from  clear,  ^n  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  it  stands  out  in  the  sharpest  proportions,  although  as  an 
Alpine  height  afar  off;  but  then  that  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  it. 
Besides,  the  Sadducees  would  allow  no  appeal  to  the  highly 
poetic  language  of  the  I^phets,  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  attached 
less  authority,  but  demanded  proof  from  that  clear  and  precise  letter 
of  the  Law,  every  tittle  and  iota  of  which  the  Pharisees  exploited 
for  their  doctrinal  inferences,  and  from  which  alone  they  derived 
them.  Here,  also,  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Pharisaism,  that  the  postu- 
lates of  their  nystem  laid  it  open  to  attack.     In  vain  would  the  Phari- 

*  In  npini  to  the  dcninl  of  the  Re-      views  generslljr,  w«  refer  to  tlie  iketck 
samxtiun  by  ihu  Sadduceo,  and  to  their      of  the  three  eeete  fai  Book  m.  &  E 
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sees  appeal  to  Isaiab,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Psalms>  To  snch  on 
argument  as  from  the  words,  *  this  people  will  rise  up/  *  the  Sad- 
diicees  would  rightly  reply,  that  the  context  forbade  the  application 
to  the  Resurrection ;  to  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  they  would 
answer  that  that  promise  must  be  understood  spiritually,  like  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel ;  while  such  a  reference  as  to  this, 
'  causing  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak,'  ^  would  scarcely 
require  serious  refutation.®  Of  similar  character  would  be  the  argif 
ment  from  the  use  of  a  special  word,  such  as  *  return '  in  Gen.  iii.  1 9,* 
or  that  from  the  twofold  mention  of  the  word  '  cut  off'  in  the 
original  of  Num.  xv.  31,  as  implying  punishment  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future  dispensation.®  Scarcely  more  convincing  would  be  the 
appeal  to  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxii.  39 :  *  I  kill  and  make  alive/' 
or  the  statement  that,  whenever  a  promise  occurs  in  the  form  which 
in  Hebrew  represents  the  future  tense,*  it  indicates  a  reference  to  the 
Resurrection,  l^erhaps  more  satisfactorj',  although  not  convincing  . 
to  a  Siulducee,  whose  special  contention  it  was  to  insist  on  proof 
from  the  Law,*  might  be  an  appeal  to  such  passages  as  Dan.  xii.  2, 
IS,**  or  to  the  restoration  to  life  by  certain  of  the  prophets,  with 
the  sup(*radded  canon,  that  God  had  in  part-  prefiguratively  wrought 
by  His  prophets  whatever  He  would  fully  restore  in  the  future. 

If  Pharisaic  argumentation  luid  failed  to  convince  the  Saddncees 
on  Biblical  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that,  even  in  the 
then  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  any  enquiring  person  could  have 
really  beli(»ved  that  tlu're  was  a  small  bone  in  the  spine  which  was 
indeslrudil)le,  and  from  which  the  new  man  would  spring;*  or  that 
there  <*xisted  ev(»n  now  a  s])ecies  of  mice,  or  else  of  snails,  which 
gnwlually  and  visibly  developed  out  of  the  earth.*  Many  clever 
sayings  of  the  Pharis(M*s  are,  indeed,  here  recorded  in  their  con- 
troversies, as  on  most  subjects,  and  by  which  a  Jewish  opponent 
might  have  lx»en  si](»uced.  But  lien\  especially,  must  it  have  been 
felt  that  a  reply  was  nut  always  an  answer,  and  that  the  silencing  <rf 
an  o|>|)()iuMit  was  not  itlcntical  with  proof  of  one's  own  assertion. 
And  tin*  jidditioiis  with  which  the  Pharisees  hml  encumbered  the 
dtu-triiio  of  the  Resum^ction  would  not  only  surround  it  with  fresh 
diilieiilties,  but  deprive*  tlu»  simple  fact  of  its  grand  majesty.  Thus, 
it  wius  a  i)oint  in    discussion,  whether  a  person  would    rise    in    his 


»  IIamhurffer{^\U'A\  Kiurykl.  vol.  i.p.  12.")) 
has  k'ivon  tho  lijih))ini('>  ar^'uiiicnUition, 
an<l  Wungchf  {\v\  St.  .Matt.  xxii.  2:0  lias 
rcpHMiurril  it  inilnrtunatoly,  with  tlie 
Dot   uiHuitural   exaggeiutioun    of    Jiam' 


hunjrr. 

'  It  is  well  known  thnt  the  Hebrew  has 
wo  futitrv  ton.Mj  in  tlie  strict  senae. 

'  llfiioo  ciillcd  the  o$  wiiTii  (ae« 
again  in  the  8eqael> 
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clothes,  which  one  Rabbi  tried  to  establish  by  a  reference  to  the  grain     CHAP. 
of  wheat,  which  was  buried  ^  naked,'  but  rose  clothed.*     Indeed,  some        ^^ 
Rabbis  held,  that  a  man  would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  clothes  in  ^^^^  ^ 
which  he  had  been  buried,  while  others  denied  this.**     On  the  other  *jcr.Kctb. 
hand,  it  was  beautifully  argued  that  body  and  soul  must  be  finally  **• 
judged  together,  so  that,  in  their  contention  to  which  of  them  the  sins 
of  man  had  been  due,  justice  might  be  meted  out  to  each — or  rather 
10  the  two  in  their  combination,  as  in  their  combination  they  had 
sinned*      Again,  it  was  inferred  from  the  apparition  of  SamueP  msmd. 
that  the  risen  would  look  exactly  as  in  life — have  even  the  same  bodily 
defects,  such  iks  lameness,  blindness,  or  deafness.     It  was  argued,  that 
they  were  only  afterwards  to  be  healed,  lest  enemies  might  say  that 
Cod  had  not  healed  them  when  they  were  alive,  but  that  He  did  so 
when  they  were  dead,  and  that  they  were  perhaps   not   the   same 
persons.*     In  some  respects  even  more  strange  was  the  contention  *  Ber.  ii.  h 
that,  in  order  to  secure  that  all  the  pious  of  Israel  should  rise  on  the 
saered  soil  of  Palestine,®  there  were  cavities  underground  in  which  the  •i«.xiii.» 
body  would  roll  till  it  reached  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  rise  to  newness 

of  lif»*f  'Bcr.R.»C 

Hut  all  the  more,  that  it  was  so  keenly  controvert<»d  by  heathens,  *^*** 
Saddueees,  and  heretics,  as  appears  from  many  reports  in  the  Talmud, 
ami  that  it  was  so  encumlK^red  with  realistic  legends,  should  we 
admire  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Pharisees  clung  to  this  doctrine. 
The  hope  of  the  Resurrection-world  appears  in  almost  every  religious 
utteninct*  of  Isrjiel.  It  is  the  spring-bud  on  the  tree,  stript  by  the 
long  winter  of  disappointment  and  persecution.  This  hope  pours  its 
im)rning  carol  into  the  prayer  which  every  Jew  is  bound  to  say  on 
awakening;'  it  shtnls  its  wann  breath  over  the  oldest  of  the  daily  «Ber.«o» 
prayers  which  date  fiom  before  the  time  of  our  Lord;'  in  the  formula 
'  from  age  to  age,'  *  world  without  end,*  it  forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
rearguard  to  every  prayer,  defending  it  from  Sadducean  assault ;  '  it 
is  one  of  the  few  dogmas  denial  of  which  involves,  according  to  the 
Misluiah,  the  loss  of  eternal  life,  the  Talmud  explaining — almost  in 
(lie  words  of  Christ — that  in  the  retribution  of  God  this  is  only  *  mea- 
sun' jieeordinir  to  measure;'^  nav,  it  is  venerable  even  in  its  exaij-   "Snnn.w^ 

"■'•'•'  ^j      iiti#  i  from 

L^»ratitni,  that  only  our  ignomnce  fails  to  perpeive  it  in  every  section   ^^^^ 
of  (hf  Bible,  and  t<i  hear  it  in  every  commandment  of  the  Law. 

Hut   in  the    view  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  would  necessarily 

»  Tliia  wiis  illu.strat<'(l  by  a  very  apt  "  It  is  expressly  stated  in  Ber.  ix.  6, 

I  :i   ihle,  see  Sanh.  V»l  a  inn\  h.  that  the  (ormala  was  introduced  for  that 

It  f«»riii8  tl»e  second  of  the  eighteen  purpose, 

l-uloi:ici>. 
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occupy  a  place  diflferent  from  all  this.  It  was  the  mnertnost  shrine 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  His  Mission,  towards  which  He  steadily  tended ; 
it  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  living  comernstone  of  that  Church 
which  He  had  builded,  and  its  spire,  which,  as  with  uplifted  finger, 
ever  pointed  all  men  heavenwards.  But  of  such  thoughts  connected 
with  His  Resurrection  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  to  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  they  would  have  been  unintelligible  at  that  time  even  to  His 
own  disciples.  He  met  the  cavil  of  the  Sadducees  majestically^ 
seriously,  and  solemnly,  with  words  most  lofty  and  spiritual,  yet  sacli 
as  they  could  understand,  and  which,  if  they  had  received  them, 
would  have  led  them  onwards  and  upwards  far  beyond  the  standpoint 
of  the  Pharisees.     A  lesson  this  to  us  in  our  controversies. 

The  story  under  which  the  Sadducees  conveyed  their  sneer  was 
also  intended  covertly  to  strike  at  their  Pharisaic  opponents.  The 
ancient  ordinance  of  marrying  a  brother's  childless  widow*'  had 
more  and  more  fallen  into  discredit,  as  its  original  motive  ceased  to 
have  influence.  A  large  array  of  limitations  narrowed  the  number 
of  those  on  whom  this  obligation  now  devolved.  Then  the  Mishnah 
laid  it  down  that,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  ordinance  of  such 
marriage  was  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  its  obligation  took 
precedence  of  the  permission  of  dispensation,  but  that  afterwards 
this  relationship  became  reversed.**  Later  authorities  went  further. 
Some  declared  every  such  union,  if  for  beauty,  wealth,  or  any  other 
than  religious  motives,  as  incestuous,®  while  one  Rabbi  absolutely 
prohibited  it,  although  opinions  continued  divided  on  the  snbject. 
But  what  here  most  interests  us  is,  that  what  are  called  in  the 
Talmud  the  *  Samaritans,'  but,  as  we  judge,  the  Sadducees,  held  th« 
opinion  that  the  command  to  marrj'  a  brother  s  widow  only  applied 
to  a  betrothed  wife,  not  to  one  that  had  actually  been  wedd«l.*  This 
giv(*s  point  to  their  controversial  question,  as  addressed  to  Jesos. 

A  case  such  as  they  told,  of  a  woman  who  had  successively  been 
married  to  seven  brothers,  might,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  hare 
really  happened.*     Their  sneering  question  now  was,  whose  wife  she 


»  Tlic  T.Umiul  luus  it  tliat  the  woman 
must  !i:ivo  no  child  at  all  — not  merely  no 
son. 

*  Jor.  Vrham.  (>  A.  riMatcs  what  I  regiird 
an  a  h'p'udary  story  of  a  man  who  w;w 
thai  in«iu('»Mi  tn  we<l  the  twelve  widows 
of  his  twt^lvo  brotlirrs,  each  wi<iow  pro- 
roimn^  t«»  jwiy  for  the  cxj>«*ns#«s  of  one 
month,  nn<l  th«»  clirfM^tinir  lC;il>bi  for 
thoM*  of  tin*  \'M\\  (intrR!alatory)  month. 
But  to  his  horror,  after  tlirce  years  the 


women  returned,  laden  with  tbirtj^siz 
children,  to  claim  the  falfllmcnt  of  the 
llabbis  promise  ! 

On  the  otiier  hand  it  was,  however,  alao 
Iai<l  down  that,  if  a  woman  had  lost  two 
husbands,  she  t^hoald  not  many  a  third — 
according  to  others,  if  she  had  married 
three,  not  a  fourth,  wt  there  might  be 
some  fate  (7TO)  connected  with  her  (Teb. 
T)!  k).  On  the  question  of  the  Levirmte, 
from  the  modem  Jewish  staudpoint^  see 
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was  to  be  in  the  Resarreotion.    ThiSy  of  coarse,  on  the  assumption     OUAP. 
of  the  grossly  materialistio  views  ot  the  Pharisees.  In  this  the  Saddu-        ^ 
cean  cavil  was,  in  a  sense,  anticipating  certain  objections  of  modem   """   ' 
materialism.     It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  relations  of 
time  would  apply  to  eternity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  things  seen 
hold  true  in  regard  to  those  that  are,  unseen.     But  perchance  it  is 
otherwise ;  and  the  future  may  reveal  what  in  the  present  we  do  not 
see.     The  reasoning  as  such  may  be  fruitless ;  but,  perchance,  some- 
thing in  the  future  may  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  major  or  the 
mhtory  which  will  make  the  oondusion  quite  other  I    All  such  cavils 
we  would  meet  with  the  twofold  appeal  of  Christ  to  the  Word  ^  and 
to  the  Power  of  Gk)d-*how  God  has  manifested,  and  how  He  will 
manifest  Himself — the  one  flowing  from  the  other. 

In  His  argument  against  the  Saddnoees  Christ  first  appealed  to 
the  2^^^^  of  God.*  What  God  would  work  was  quite  other  than  •BuyMk, 
they  imagined:  not  a  mere  re-awakening,  but  a  transformation.  MdptfJwi 
The  world  to  come  was  not  to  be  a  reproduction  of  that  which  had 
passed  away — else  why  should  it  have  passed  away — ^but  a  regenera* 
tion  and  renovation ;  and  the  body  with  which  we  were  to  be  clothed 
would  be  like  that  which  Angels  bear.  What,  therefore,  in  our 
prt's^'ut  relations  is  of  the  earth,  and  of  our  present  body  of  sin  and 
corniption,  will  cease ;  what  is  eternal  in  them  will  continue.  But 
tlu*  lK)wer  of  God  will  transform  all — ^the  present  terrestrial  into  the 
future  heavenly,  the  body  of  humiliation  into  one  of  exaltation. 
This  will  be  the  perfecting  of  all  things  by  that  Almighty  Power  by 
which  He  shall  subdue  all  things  to  Himself  in  the  Day  of  His  Power, 
when  death  shall  be  swallowed  np  in  victory.  And  herein  also  con- 
sists the  dignity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  the  Redemption  introduced,  and, 
so  to  speak,  begun  at  his  Fall,  that  man  is  capable  of  such  renovation 
and  pt^rftH^tion — and  herein,  also,  is  Hhe  power  of  God,'  that  He 
hath  (|uiekened  us  together  with  Christ,  so  that  here  already  the 
Church  receives  in  Baptism  into  Christ  the  germ  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  nourished  and  fed  by  faith,  through  the 
bi^lit'ViTs  participation  in  the  Sacrament  of  fellowship  with  His  Body 
and  Hlood.'    Nor  ought  questions  here  to  rise,  like  dark  clouds,  sndi 

an   int€>rrHting  article  by   Owtmatm  in  Talmud. 

6*n>T«  Wins.  Zeitsclir.  f.  JOd.  Thool.  vol.  '  Through  the  UetarrecUon  of  Christ 
iv.  (isal^),  pp.  61>S7.  resurrection  has  become  the  gift  of  uni* 
I  Ttio  n'pniBch  *Yo  err,  not  knowing  vcreal  humanity.  Bnt,b<^ond  this  general 
tho  8oripturu8/  occors  in  almost  the  gift  to  homanity,  we  believe  that  we  re- 
name form  ill  the  diMciiMKions  on  the  ccive  in  Baptism,  as  becoming  connected 
Ui»rturrection  between  the  Pharisees  and  with  Christ,  the  inner  germ  cS  the  gkni* 
t)>c  Sadducces  which  are  recorded  in  the  ons  BesarrBotk»-bo4y.    Itt  nonrisbmeDt 

VOL.  n.  DO 
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BOOK  as  of  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  on  earth  are  not  only  »o 
V  precious  to  us,  but  so  holy.  Assuredly,  they  will  endure,  as  all  that 
is  of  God  and  good ;  only  what  in  them  is  earthly  will  cease,  or 
rather  be  transformed  with  the  body.  Nay,  and  we  shall  also  recog- 
nise each  other,  not  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  soul ;  but  as,  even 
now,  the  mind  impresses  its  stamp  on  the  features,  so  then,  when  all 
shall  be  quite  true,  shall  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  body  itself  forth,  fully 
impress  itself  on  the  outward  appearance,  and  for  the  first  time  shall 
we  then  fully  recognise  those  whom  we  shall  now  fully  know — with 
all  of  earth  that  was  in  them  lefl  behind,  and  all  of  God  and  good 
fully  developed  and  ripened  into  perfectness  of  beauty. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  brush  aside  the  flimsy  cavil,  which  had 
only  meaning  on  the  supposition  of  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  Lord  would  not  merely  reply.  He  would  answer 
the  Sadducees;  and  more  grand  or  noble  evidence  of  the  Resur- 
rection has  never  been  offered  than  that  which  He  gave.  Of  coarse, 
as  speaking  to  the  Sadducees,  He  remained  on  the  ground  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  yet  it  was  not  only  to  the  Law  but  to  the  whole 
Bible  that  He  appealed,  nay,  to  that  which  underlay  Revelation 
itself:  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  Not  this  nor  that  isolated 
passage  only  proved  the  Resurrection ;  He  ^Vho,  not  only  historically 
but  in  the  fullest  sense,  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  cannot  leave  them  dead.  Revelation  implies,  not 
merely  a  fact  of  the  past — as  is  the  notion  which  traditionalism 
attaches  to  it — a  demi  letter ;  it  means  a  living  relationship.  *  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dt»;Ml,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him.* 

Tht^  8adducet^s  wert*  silenced,  the  multitude  was  astonished,  and 
even  from  some  of  the  Scribes  the  admission  was  involuntarily  wrung: 
*  Teacher,  Thou  hast  beautifully  said.'  One  point,  however,  still 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  curious  that,  as  regards  both  these  ai^ga-* 
ments  of  Christ,  Rabbinism  offers  statements  closely  similar.  Thus, 
it  is  n»conleil  as  one  of  the  fnH]uent  sayings  of  a  later  Rabbi,  that  in 
tht*  world  to  come  there  would  lie  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  fruitfol- 
ness  nor  incrt»ase,  business  nor  envy,  hatred  nor  strife,  but  that  the  just 
would  sit  with  cixnvns  on  their  heads,  and  feast  on  the  splendour  of 
•  iw  17  «,  the  Shekhinah.*  This  n^ails  like  a  Rabbinic  mlaptation  of  the  saying 
mi  of  (Mirist.     As  n\iranls  th*»  other  |x>int,  the  Talmud  reports  a  discus- 

sion on  the  Resumvtion   U'twtvn  *  Sjuldut>\\<,*  or  perhaps  Jewish 
hen»tio^  (.ItMvish-Clirisrian  hen*tios),  in  which  Rabbi  Gamaliel  11.  at 

(or  M>:»n»i>»-^  iio}««M'..:>  oji  «var|vi>«Mi;il  n^      on  t>'.P'U4:h  th«  Sacnoneat  of  Hii  Bo4j 
latK*c»Lip  :o  Christ  by  (mUK  Axtd  i*  otfried      mud  Blood. 
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last  silences  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  the  promise*  ^ihat  ye  CHAP. 
may  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  IV* 
fathers  to  give  unto  them ' — '  unto  tliemj  emphasises  the  Rabbi,  not 
'unto  you.'^  Although  this  almost  entirely  misses  the  spiritual 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  reasoning  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistlike  its  Christian  origin.  Gamaliel  II.  lived  after  Christ,  but 
at  a  period  when  there  was.  lively  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians;  while,  lastly,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Rabbi  was  acquainted  with  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  took 
part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Church.*  On  the  other  hand. 
Christians  in  his  day — unless  heretical  sects — neither  denied  the 
R(.\siirrection,  nor  would  they  have  so  argued  with  the  Jewish  Patri- 
arch ;  while  the  Sadducoes  no  longer  existed  as  a  party  engaging 
in  active  controversy.  But  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  intercourse 
would  be  more  likely  between  Jews  and  such  heretical  Jewish  Chris- 
tians as  might  maintain  that  the  Resurrection  was  past,  and  only 
spiritual.  The  point  is  deeply  interesting.  It  opens  such  further 
questions  as  these :  In  the  constant  intercourse  between  Jewish 
Christians  and  Jews,  what  did  the  latter  learn  ?  and  may  there  not  be 
much  in  the  Talmud  which  is  only  an  appropriation  and  adaptation  of 
what  had  lx»en  derived  from  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  Tlie  answer  of  our  Lord  was  not  without  its  further  results. 
As  we  conceive  it,  among  those  who  listened  to  the  brief  but  deci- 
sive passage  between  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  were  some  ^  Scribes ' 
-  Soi^henmy  or,  as  they  are  also  designated,  *  lawyers,'  *  teachers  at 
the  Law/  experts,  expounders,  practitioners  of  the  Jewish  Law.  One 
of  them,  perhaps  he  who  exclaimed:  Beautifully  said.  Teacher! 
hastened  to  the  knot  of  Pharisees,  whom  it  requires  no  stretch  of 
the  imtigi nation  to  picture  gathered  in  the  Temple  on  that  day,  and 
watching,  with  restless,  ever  foiled  malice,  the  Saviour's  every  move- 
nie:it.  As  '  the  Scribe '  came  up  to  them,  he  would  relate  how  Jesus 
had  literally  ^  gagged '  and  '  muzzled ' '  the  Sadducees — just  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  '  by  well-doing  to  gag  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  senseless  men.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
n«]x>rt  would  give  rise  to  mingled  feelings,  in  which  that  prevailing 
would  be,  that,  although  Jesus  might  thus  have  discomfited  the  Sad- 

I  Tlio  Hiiiiiliir  reforenco  to  Kzod.  vi.  4  ings  towards  CliriiitUmitj  (tee  pp.  198, 

by  a  lator  lUihbi  wemn  but  an  adaptation  194).    Thin  might  opfjfk  op  a  most  Inter- 

of  the  nr^unicnt  of  Gamaliel  II.  (See  both  esting  Held  of  inqiiiff . 

in  Sanh.  !)0  h. )  •  ift/umwM  (St.  Matt  xxii.  84).  The  woid 

<  We  also  riK^all  that  Gamaliel  II.  was  oocars  also  in  8t.  Matt.  ndi.  18 ;  St  Mark 

the  brother-in-law  of  that  Kliexer  b.  Hyr-  L  26 ;  iv.  89 ;  St.  Luke  ir.  86 1  1  Cor.  iz. 

canos,  who  was  rightly  suspected  of  lean-  9 ;  1  lim.  v.  18 ;  1  PM.  it  1ft. 
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ducees,  He  would  Ix^  iinahlo  to  cope  with  other  qnostionSy  if  only 
properly  propounded  by  Pharisaic  learning.  And  so  we  can  under- 
stand how  one  of  the  number,  perhaps  the  same  Scribe,  would  volun- 
teer to  undertake  the  office ;  •  and  how  his  question  was,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew rP])orts,  in  a  sense  really  intended  to  '  tempt '  Jesus. 

We  dismiss  here  the  well-known  Rabbinic  distinctions  of  '  heavy  * 
and  Might'  commandments,  l)ecause  Rabbi nism  declared  the  Mi^ht' 
to  be  as  binding  as  '  the  heavy/  **  those  of  the  Scribes  more  *  heavy ' 
(or  binding)  than  those  of  Scripture,*^  and  that  one  commandment 
was  not  to  be  considered  to  carrj-  greater  reward,  and  to  be  there- 
fore more  carefully  observed,  than  another.^  That  such  thoughts 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  {(uestioner,  but  rather  the  grand  i^neral 
problem — however  himself  might  have  answered  it — appears  even 
from  the  form  of  his  inquiry^:  *  Which  [jinalis]  is  the  great — *the 
first'*' — commandment  in  the  Law?'  So  challenged,  the  Lord 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  replying.  Not  to  silence  him,  but 
to  speak  the  absolute  truth.  He  quoted  the  well-remembered  wonla 
which  every  Jew  was  l)eund  to  repeat  in  his  devotions,  and  which 
were  ever  to  be  on  his  lips,  living  or  dying,  as  the  inmost  expression 
of  his  faith :  *  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.*  And 
then  continuing,  He  repeated  the  command  concerning  love  to  God 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  profession.  But  to  have  stopped  here 
would  have  Unni  to  propound  a  theoretic  abstraction  without  con- 
crt*te  reality,  a  mere  ] Pharisaic  worship  of  the  letter.  As  God  is  love 
— His  Natuii'  so  manifesting  itself — so  is  love  to  God  also  love'  to 
num.  And  h>  this  second  is  'like'  Hhe  first  and  great  command- 
ment.'  It  was  a  full  answer  to  the  Scribe  when  He  said:  'Thete  is 
iion<»  otluT  coTuniandiuent  greater  than  these.* 

But  it  was  morr  than  an  answer,  even  deepest  teaching,  when,  as 
St.  ilatthcw  reports.  IU»  addtni  :  'on  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  Law  and  the  }*ro})h('ts/'  It  little  matters  for  our  present 
pur)K)s«»  how  the  Jews  at  the  time  understood  and  interpreted  these 
two  coiiipiaiidiuents.2  They  would  know  what  it  meant  that 
th(»  I^w  and  the  JVophets  'hung'  on  them,  for  it  was  a  Jewish 
ixjutssiun  (;n^n)-  He  taught  them,  not  that  any  one  commandment 
was  ^rnntt  r  (»r  smaUer,  heavier  or  lighter,  than  another — might  beset 
aside  or  nf;rlecte<l,  l»ut  that  all  sprang  from  these  two  as  their  nx>t 
and  principle,  and  stood   in   living  ct»nnection  with   them.      It   was 

t]ie  wctrM  is  forbidden  (St.  James  Ir.  4) 
while  the  ^iKu¥  of  ODe*8  own  ^vx4  (SC 
John  xii.  25)  and  the  fi^  fi\um  r^  «vfMb 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  arc  stiginatiiied. 
'  The  Jewish    view    of     t\v 
iimuihi  has  been  previously 


*  JA //rr  riglitly  n  iii.iik'i  on  the  us(M»f 
iL-^ariiaiis  here,  iinplx  in.:  iimr.-il  hiuh  f>ti- 
iiiati'Ui  and  o«rn'>i»iii;ilin;^  cninlurt,  and 
iM'l  <?>iA»r»',  which  Ti  tt-Tfs  to  h.\».  a.,  an 
itjf.rti'ti.  'ilif  hittrr  <-<»uld  nut  liavo 
iHH-n  4'uiuniand(.ii,  ahh«>u^h  mkIi  ^'lAia  i>f 
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teaching  similar  to  that  oonoerning  the  Resurrection :  that,  as  concern- 
ing the  promises,  so  concerning  the  commandments,  all  Revelation  was 
one  connected  whole ;  not  disjointed  ordinances  of  which  the  letter  was 
to  be  weighed,  but  a  life  springing  from  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
So  noble  was  the  answer,  that  for  the  moment  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Scribe,  who  had  previously  been  favourably  impressed 
by  Christ  8  answer  to  the  Saddncees,  was  kindled.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  traditionalism  lost  its  sway ;  and,  as  Christ  pointed  to  it, 
he  saw  the  exceeding  moral  beauty  of  the  Law.  He  was  not  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God.*  Whether  or  not  he  ever  actually  entered  •st.ifMk 
it,  is  written  on  the  yet  unread  page  of  its  history. 

3.  llie  Scribe  had  originally  come  to  put  his  question  with  mixed 
motives,  partiaUy  inclined  towards  Him  from  His  answer  to  the 
Sadducees,  and  yet  intending  to  subject  Him  to  the  Rabbinic  test. 
The  effect  now  wrought  in  him,  and  the  silence  which  from  that  moment 
fell  on  all  His  would-be  questioners,  induced  Christ  to  follow  up  the 
impression  that  had  been  made.  Without  addressing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, He  set  before  them  all,  what  perhaps  was  the  most  familiar 
subject  in  their  theology,  that  of  the  descent  of  Messiah.  Whose 
Son  was  He  ?  And  when  they  replied :  '  The  Son  of  David,^ '  He  re- 
fern'd  tliem  to  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  ex.,  in  which  David  called 
the  Messiah  ^  Lord.'  The  argument  proceeded,  of  course,  on  the  two- 
fold supposition  that  the  Psalm  was  Davidio  and  that  it  was  Messianic. 
Neither  of  these  statements  would  have  been  questioned  by  the 
ancient  Synagogue.  But  we  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation that  this  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  Christ's  argument,  if  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rested  could  be  seriously  called  in  question. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  To  apply  P&alm  ex.,  verse  by  verse 
and  conHist^ntly,  to  any  one  of  the  Maccabees,  were  to  undertake  a 
critical  task  which  only  a  series  of  unnatural  explanations  of  the 
language  could  render  possible.  Strange,  also,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  at  the  time  of  Christ  would  have  been  a  compara- 
tively young  composition,  should  have  been  wholly  unknown  alike  to 
Sadducee  and  Pharisee.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  content  to  rest 
the  Messianic  interpretation  on  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  about  the  Messiah,  on  the  undoubted  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Synagogue,*  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  on  tne 
testimony  of  Historj'. 

>  Thli  alto  Bhowi  that  the  lattr  dogma  of  Moiikh  Ite  ta  of  Josqili  hal  BOt  jil 
botn  invented. 

>  Oomp.  AnMDdUt  SL 
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BOOK  Compared  with  this,  the  other  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 

V  Psalm  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  character  of  infinite,  nay, 
'  Divine,  superiority  to  any  earthly  Ruler,  and  of  course  to  David, 
which  the  Psalm  sets  forth  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  would  safficiently 
support  the  argument  of  Christ.  But,  besides,  what  does  it  matter, 
whether  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  David,  or  only  put  into  the 
mouth  of  David  (David's  or  Davidic),  which,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
Messianic  application,  is  the  only  rational  alternative  ? 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  thought  that,  in  calling  the  atten* 
tion  of  His  hearers  to  this  apparent  contradiction  about  the  Christ. 
•the  Lord  only  intended  to  show  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  teach  the  higher  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.     Such,  indeed, 

•St  Matt,  was  the  case — and  they  felt  it  in  His  Presence.*  But  far  beyond 
this,  as  in  the  proof  which  He  gave  for  the  Resurrection,  and  in  the 
view  which  He  presented  of  the  great  commandment,  the  Lord  would 
point  to  the  grand  harmonious  unity  of  Revelation.  Viewed  sepa- 
rately, the  two  statements,  that  Messiah  was  David's  Son,  and  that 
David  owned  Him  Lord,  would  seem  incompatible.  But  in  their 
combination  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ,  how  harmonious  and  how 
full  of  teaching — to  Israel  of  old,  and  to  all  men — concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  of  His  Work ! 

It  was  but  one  step  from  this  demonstration  of  the  incompetence 
of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position  they  claimed  to  a  solemn  warning 
on  this  subject.  And  this  appropriately  constitutes  Christ's  Farewell 
to  the  Temple,  to  its  authorities,  and  to  Israel.     As  might  have  been 

« St.  Matt.  (»xpocto(l,  we  have  the  report  of  it  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.**  Much 
of  this  luid  bi*en  said  l>efore,  but  in  quite  other  connection,  and  there- 
fore with  ditterent  a})i)lication.  We  notice  this,  when  comparing  this 
Discourse  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  still  more,  with  what 
Christ  had  said  when  at  the  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  in 

*8t.  Luko  Persea.^  But  here  St.  Matthew  presents  a  regular  series  of  charges 
against  the  representatives  of  Judaism,  formulated  in  logical  manner, 
taking  up  successively  one  point  after  fhe  other,  and  closing  with  the 
ex])res.sion  of  deepest  compassion  and  longing  for  that  Jerusalem, 
wlios(^  children  He  would  fain  have  gathered  under  His  sheltering 
wings  from  tht»  storm  of  Divine  judgment. 

To  lx»gin  with — Christ  would  have  them  understand,  that,  in  warn- 
ing them  of  the  incompetence  of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position 
which  they  occupied.  TT(»  neither  wished  for  Himself  nor  His  disciples 
the  place  of  authority  which  they  claimed,  nor  yet  sought  to  incite 
the  j)eople  to  resistanrt»  thereto.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  they 
held  the  place  of  authority,  they  were  to  bo  regarded — ^in  the  Ian- 
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giiage  of  the  Mishnah  • — as  if  instituted  by  Moses  himself,  as  sitting     CHAP. 
in  Moses'  seat,  and  were  to  be  obeyed,  so  far  as  merely  outward  obser-         rv 
vances  were  concerned.     We  regard  this  direction,  not  as  of  merely   ^     ?      ' 
tt^mporary  application,  but  as  involving  an  important  principle.     But  ^^»Bh.  u.  9 
we  also  recall  that  the  ordinances  to  which  Christ  made  reference 
were  those  of  the  Jewish  canon-law,  and  did  not  involve  anything 
which  could  really  affect  the  conscience — except  that  of  the  ancient, 
or  of  our  modern  Pharisees.     But  while  they  thus  obeyed  their  out- 
ward directions,  they  were  equally  to  eschew  the  spirit  which  cha- 
racterised their  observances.*     In    this   respect  a  twofold  charge  is 
laid  against  them:  of  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  love,**  and  ^stiutt 
of  mere   externalism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking.®     And   here  Christ  .^^^ 
interrupted  His  Discourse  to  warn  His   disciples   against  the  first 
iH'ginnings  of  what  had   led  to  such  fearful  consequences,  and  to 
point  them  to  the  better  way.**  *tt.8-ij 

This  constitutes  the  first  part  of  Christ's  charge.     Before  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  follow,  we  may  give  a  few  illustrative  explanations. 
Of  the    opening   accusation  about  the    binding  (truly  in  bondage: 
Biafievo))  of  hea\y  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying  them 
on  nu'u's  shoukkTs,  pr(K)f  can  scarcely  be  required.     As  frequently 
shown,  Habbinisni  placed  the  ordinances  of  tradition  above  those  of 
the  Law,®  and  this  by  a  necessity  of  the  syst<?m,  since  they  were  pro-  •smmi» 
ft»ssedly  the  authoritative  exposition  and  the  supplement  of  the  written  Silli^ 
Law/     And  although  it  was  a  general  rule,  that  no  ordinance  should  be  J*' '  * 
enjoined  heavier  than  the  congregation  could  bear,'  yet  (as  previously  tRKuiw 
stated)  it  was  admitted,  that,  whereas  the  words  of  the  Law  contained  ^* 
what  *  lii^htened '  and  what  *  made  heavy,'  the  words  of  the  Scribes 
contained  only  what  *  made  heavy.'  ^     Again,  it  was  another  principle,  n  jer.SMih, 
that,  where  an^  aggravation '  or  increase  of  the  burden  had  once  been  SJSom 
introdiuvd,  it  must  continue  to  be  observed.'     Thus  the  burdens  be-  inuulm* 
caiiir  intolerable.     And  the  blame  rested  equally  on  both  the  great 
Kahhinic  Scho(^ls.     For,  although  the  School  of  Hillel  was  supposed 
in  ireneral  to  make  the  yoke  lighter,  and  that  of  Shammai  heavier, 
yet    not   only  did   they  agree  on  many  points,*  but  the    School    of 
Hillel  wius  not  unfrequently  even  more  strict  than  that  of  his  rival.* 
Ill  truth,  their  differences  seem  too  often  only  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  so  that  the  serious  business  of  religion  became  in  their 
Imnds  c)ne  of  rival  authority  and  mere  wrangling.* 

'   Kvf-n  the  litonil  charpe  of  tenchinp  •eighteen  points*  "^31  rT^    Ab.  Sar.  36a. 

and  iu)t  (luin^^  in  bn)UKht  in  Jewish  writ-  *  Twenty-foar     such    are    mentioned. 

in^'s  (s<«c,  fi)r  fxjimplp.  Hit.  R.  M).  Jer.  Bots.  60  b. 

'   So     notably     on    the    well-known  •  Many,  very   many  of  them  are  90 


*08  THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

BOOK  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  second  part  of  Christ's  accii« 

^        sation.      There  were,  indeed,  many    hypocrit-es   among    them,    who 

might,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  alleviate  for  themselves  and 
»Sot  SI  b  make  heavy  for  others.*  Yet  the  charge  of  not  movinj^  them  with 
the  finger  could  scarcely  apply  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  party — not  even 
in  this  sense,  that  Rabbinic  ingenuity  mostly  found  some  means  of 
jwutp.  eviuling  what  was  unpleasant.  But,  as  previously  explained,^  we 
would  understand  the  word  rendered  *  move  *  as  meaning  to  *  set  in 
motion,'  or  *  move  away,'  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  '  alleviate ' 
where  they  might  have  done  so,  or  else  with  reference  to  their  ad- 
mitted principle,  that  their  ordinances  always  made  heavier,  never 
lighter — always  imposed  grievous  burdens,  but  never,  not  even  with 
the  finger,  moved  them  away. 

With  this  charge  of  unreality  and  want  of  love,  those  of  external- 
ism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking  are  closely  connected.  Here  we  can 
only  make  selection  from  the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
By  a  merely  external  interpretation  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  Deut. 
vi.  8;  xi.  18,  the  practice  of  wearing  lUiylacteries,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  7 V'^ 'A ////?<,  Sprayer-fillets,' was  introduced.*  The<8e,  as  will  be 
rememlK»nMl,  were  stjuare  capsules,  covered  with  leather,  containing 
on  snuill  scrolls  of  ])archment,  these  four  sections  of  the  law:  Exod. 
xiii.  1-10  ;  1 1-lG  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9 ;  xi.  13-21.  The  Phylacteries  were 
fastened  by  long  leather  straps  to  the  forehead,  and  round  the  left 
ann,  nt^ar  tin*  heart.  Most  sujvrstitious  reverence  was  attached  to 
them,  and  in  later  times  they  were  even  used  as  amulets.  Never- 
theless, the  Talniud  itself  gives  confirmation  that  the  practice  of 
constantly  wmring  phylacteries— or,  it  might  be,  making  them  broad, 
and  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  garments,  was  inUmded  ^ for  to  be 
seen  nf  mrn,'  Thus  we  are  told  of  a  certain  man  who  had  done  so, 
in  order  to  cover  his  dishonest  practices  in  appropriating  what  had 
•  Jer.B«r.  ]x»<-n  entrusted  to  his  ktvpin^r.*^  Nav,  the  Rabbis  had  in  so  many 
aii.i«fr..fn  wonis  tt)  hiv  it  (lowu  as  a  principle,  that  the  rhylacteries  were  not  to 
Ih»  worn  for  show.** 

Drtailed  ]>roof  is  scarcely  retjuirtMl  of  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
self-M»ekinir  in  claiming  marked  outward  honours,  such  as  the  upper- 
mo.st  plae»*s  at  feasts  and  in  the  Synagogue,  respectful  salutations  in 

utterly  tri\i:il  :iiul  nlfr-unl.  tliat  only  tin*  vtrsy  wlu'ther   it  wan  lawfal   to   kill  A 

hair>j.)littiiiL' iii-'iiuity  of  tluM.lnj?ijins  can  hmse    on   xXm   Sabbath.     (Shabb.    12  «; 

account  for  ih.tn  :  Mtjirr<  >i»  pr«»faiM^  tliat  107  h.) 

it  is  ditfirult  T.' ui:>l.r>>t:in«I  Ii-nn   any  rc<  '  On  tlie  Trpliillin,  comp.  *  Sketcbcs  ol 

liprion  /^nul'l  r."-r.\i>t  with  tiniii.    V..ri-  Jewish  Swiul  Life,' pp.  919-284. 
uttive,  tur  example,  two  schools  ia  coutro^ 
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the  market,  the  ostentaticos  repetition  of  the  title  '  Rabbi/  or '  Abba,'     OHAP. 

*  Father,'  or  *  Master,'  •  >  or  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledged       IT 
as  *  greatest/    The  very  earnestness  with  which  the  Talmud  some- 
times warns  against  snch  motives  for  study  or  for  piety  sufficiently 
establishes  it.     But,  indeed,  Rabbinic  writings  lay  down  elaborate 
directions,  what  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Rabbis,  according  to 

their  rank,  and  to  their  disciples,^  and  how  in  the  College  the  most  ^Bbni.tsi 
learned,  but  at  feasts  the  most  aged,  among  the  Rabbis,  are  to  occupy 
the  '  upper  seats/  ®     So  weighty  was  the  duty  of  respectful  salutation  •biUmB. 
by  the  title  Rabbi,  that  to  neglect  it  would  involve  the  heaviest 
punishment.**    Two  great  Rabbis  are  described  as  literally  complain-  «B«.trf 
ing,  that  they  must  have  lost  the  very  appearance  of  learning,  since  in 
the  market-place  they  had  only  been  greeted  with  *  3Hay  your  peace 
be  great/  without  the  addition  '  My  masters.'  * 

A  few  further  illustrations  of  the  claims  which  Rabbinism  pre-  oSLp!^l5» 
ferred  may  throw  light  on  the  words  of  Christ.     It  reads  like  a  wStSitt 
wretched  imitation  from  the  New  Testament,  when  the  heathen  Go-  *<^* 
veruor  of  Ciesun^a  is  represented  as  rising  up  before  Rabbis  because 
he  beheld  ^  1  ht*  faces  as  it  were  of  Angels ; '  or  like  an  adaptation  of 
the  wt»ll-kn«»\vn  story  al)Out  Constantino  the  Great  when  the  Governor 
of  AntiiM-h  is  described  as  vindicating  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Ua1)l)is  by  this,  that  he  had  seen  their  faces  and  by  them  con- 
cjuered  in  battla.'    Prom  another  Rabbi  rays  of  light  are  said  to  I^;£5 
have  visibly  proceeded.'    According  to  some,  they  were  Epicuneans,  "*■"*• 
who  Iiml  no  ^mrt  in  the  world  to  come,  who  referred  slightingly  to 

*  th(^s(>  Rabbis.*  ^    To  supply  a  learned  num  with  the  means  of  gain-  ^  J^.swh. 
lUiT  nioiu^  in  trade,  would  procure  a  high  place  in  heaven.^    It  was  iii^m» 
said  that,  according  to  Prov.  viii.  15,  the  sages  were  to  be  saluted 

OS  kin^jfs ;  ^  nay,  in  some  respects,  they  were  higher — ^for,  as  between  koitttt* 
a  sage  and  a  king,  it  would  be  duty  to  give  the  former  priority 
in  redemption  from  captivity,  since  every  Israelite  was  fit  to  be  a 
king,  but  the  loss  of  a  Rabbi  coidd  not  easily  be  made  up."    But  ■h«j.w« 
even  this  is  not  all.     The  curse  of  a  Rabbi,  even  if  uncaused,  would 
surely  come  to  pass."    It  would  be  too  painful  to  repeat  some  of  the  ^■j^'tJJ^ 
minvcles  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  them  or  for  them,  occasion-  top 
ally  in  protection  of  a  lie;  or  to  record  their  disputes  which  among 
them  was  ^  greatest,'  or  how  they  established  their  respective  daims.*  •SM.for 
Nav,  their  self-assertion  extended  beyond  this  life,  and  a  Rabbi  went  UtAttmumt. 
bo  far  as  to  order  that  he  should  be  buried  in  white  garments, 
to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  appearing  before  his  Maker.''    But  »Biftiuis 
'  Tbaae  tiUes  aw  pat  in  the  moath  ot  King  JfthmlMHihal  iibm  mjjfflfig  thi  JteWa.  ^^^^ 
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BOOK  perhaps  the  climax  of  blasphemous  self-assertion  is  reached  in  the 
V  story,  tliat,  in  a  discussion  in  heaven  between  God  and  the  heavenly 
Academy  on  a  Halakhic  question  about  purity,  a  certain  Babbi — 
deemed  the  most  learned  on  the  subject — was  summoned  to  decide 
the  point!  As  his  soul  passed  trom  the  body  he  had  exclaimed: 
'  Pure,  pure,'  which  the  Voice  from  Heaven  applied  to  the  state  of 
the  Rabbi's  soul ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  letter  had  fallen 
from  heaven  to  inform  the  sages  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Rabbi 
'  had  been  summoned  to  the  heavenly  assembly,  and  afterwards 
another  enjoining  a  week's  universal  mourning  for  him  on  pain  of 

•Babhaifets.  excommunication.^ 

Such  daring  profanities  must  have  crushed  out  all  spiritaal  reli- 
gion, and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  intellectual  display,  in  which  the 
Rabbi  was  always  chief — here  and  hereafter.  Repulsive  as  snch 
legends  are,  they  will  at  least  help  us  to  understand  what  otherwise 
might  seem  harsh  in  our  Lord's  denunciations  of  Rabbinism.  In 
view  of  all  this,  we  need  not  discuss  the  Rabbinic  warnings  against 
pride  and  self-seeking  when  connected  with  study,  nor  their  admoni- 
tions to  humility.*  For,  the  question  here  is,  what  Rabbinism  re- 
garded as  pride,  and  what  as  humility,  in  its  teachers  ?  Nor  is  it 
maintained  that  all  were  equally  guilty  in  this  matter;  and  what 
passed  around  may  well  have  led  the  more  earnest  to  energetic 
Admonitions  to  humility  and  unselfishness.  But  no  ingenuity  can 
explain  away  the  fiicts  as  above  stated,  and,  when  such  views  pre- 
vailtnl,  it  would  have  Ix'en  almost  superhuman  wholly  to  avoid  what 
our  Lord  denounced  as  ch a nict eristic  of  Pharisaism.  And  in  this 
sense,  not  with  Pharisaic  painful  literalism,  but  as  opposed  to  Rabbinic 
bt»aring,  are  we  to  understand  the  Lord's  warning  to  His  own  not  to 
claim  among  brethren  to  be  '  Rabbi,'  or  *  Abba,'  or  *  guide.'  *     The 

»6t.iCArk      Law  of  the  Kingdom,  as  repeatedly  taught,**  was  the  opposite.     As 

Lilke  iiT^  regarded  aims,  they  were  to  seek  the  greatness  of  service  ;  and  as  re- 
garded that  acknowledgment  which  would  come  from  God,  it  would 
be  the  exaltation  of  humiliation. 

It  was  not  a  break  in  the  Discourse,'  ratht^r  an  intensification  of 
it,  when  Christ  now  turned  to  make  final  denunciation  of  Pharisaism 

'f'tiiAtt.  in  its  sin  and  hypocrisy.*^  Corresponding  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in 
the  SiTmon  on  the  Mount  with  which  His  j)ublic  Ministry  began, 

'  SiH?  the  quotations  to  tliat  effect  in  ■  AWm  jirgiies  at  length,  but  very  In- 

Sthtittijff^  Wetitein^  and  Wunfchr  luX  loc.  conclusively,  that  thin  id  a  different  Dl»- 

'  ll:u'  rUiusula   (ver.  11)   ostendit,  sf  course,  addrcsited  to  a  different  aadieno^ 

non   Mopliistice    liti^^asse  de   roeibu*^  Hed  and  at  a  different  time. 
Ttm  jM^iiuj  spectasse  {Calvin). 


It;  xTiii.  14 
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He  now  closed  it  with  eight  deniinciatioiiB  of  woe.^    These  are  the     OHAP. 
forthponring  of  His  holy  wrath,  the  last  and  ftdlest  testimony  against       !▼ 
those  whose  goilt  would  involve  Jemsalem  in  common  sin  and  com- 
mon judgment.     Step  by  step,  with  logical  sequence  and  intensified 
pathos  of  energy,  is  each  charge  advanced,  and  with  it  the  Woe  of 
Divine  wrath  announced. 

The  first  Woe  against  Pharisaism  was  on  their  shutting  the  King- 
dom  of  God  against  men  by  their  opposition  to  the  Christ.  All  knew  - 
how  exclusive  were  their  pretensions  in  confining  piety  to  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  and  that  they  declared  it  impossible  for  an 
ignorant  person  to  be  pious.  Had  they  taught  men  the^ScriptureSi 
and  shown  them  the  right  way,  they  would  have  been  true  to  their 
office ;  but  woe  to  them  who,  in  their  position  as  leaders^  had  them- 
selves stood  with  their  back  to  the  door  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
prevented  the  entrance  of  others. 

The  second  Woe  was  on  their  oovetousness  and  hypocrisy.    They 
made  long  prayers,*  but  how  often  did  it  only  cover  the  vilest  selfish-  1?«^*« 
noss,  even  to  the  *  devouring '  of  widows'  houses.     We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  Talmud  here  to  furnish  us  with  illustrative  instances,  and 
yet  at  least  one  such  is  recorded ;  ^  and  we  recall  how  often  broad  ^8oi.fi»t 
phylacteries  covered  fraudulent  minds.  8oi,m« 

The  third  Woe  was  on  their  proselytism,  which  issued  only  in 
making  their  converts  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell -than  thenv- 
selves.     Against  this  charge,  rightly  understood,  Judaism  has  in  vain 
sought  to  defend  itself.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  its  pride  and 
exclusiveness,  Judaism  seemed  to  denounce  proselytism,  laid  down 
strict  rules  to  test  the  sincerity  of  converts,  and  spoke  of  them  in 
general  contempt^  as  'a  plague  of  leprosy.'^    Yet  the  bitter  com-  •Booi^.ita 
plaint  of  classical  writers,*  the  statements  of  Josephus,'  the  frequent  t^madfiii 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  admissions  of  the  "Mr. 
llabbis,  prove  their  zeal  for  making  proselytes — which,  indeed,  but  **« «» 
for  its  moral  sequences,  would  neither  have  deserved  nor  drawn  down  ctviuMvi 
the  denunciation  of  a  ^  woe.'    Thus  the  Midrash,  commenting  on  the  tAatxTm. 
words  :  >  '  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,'  refers  it  to  the  i^jJSbh 
converts  which  Abraham  had  made,  adding  that  eveiy  proselyte  was  Jo  aa!*  m, 
to  be  regarded  as  if  a  soul  had  been  created.^'    To  this  we  may  jL?f*J!|- 


Althongfa  8t.  Matt.  xiiU.  14  if  in  aU 


kB«r.R.li^ 


ingeniiity  osn,  for  the  porpota  of  minv-  td.  Wndk 
probabilitygparions,  thia  *  woe '  oocan  in  presenting  the  worda  of  Ohxist,  put  *  ^ne,iiid 
St.  ^fnrk  xii.  40,  and  in  St.  Luke  zz.  47.        meanioff  even    on    Jewiah   dociimonta  ^'^^  ^  ^ 

*  Kor  pnnaagea  in  proof,  aee  WeUtein      which  thejr  can  naTV  hear,  is  adviiKHl  to 
arl  )oc.  read  the  remarka  of  the  learned  JelUnek 

•  Any  one  who  would  see  how  Jewish      on  St.  Matt,  yxiii.  lS,iii  the  Beth  ha-lUdi; 
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BOOK     add  the  pride  with  which  Judaism  looked  back  upon  the   150,000 

V         Gibeonite  converts  said  to  have  been  made  when  David  avenged  the 

'       '      '  sin  of  Saul ;  •  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  looked  forward  to  the 

•  S  Sam.  ' 

xxi.  lAc.;     times  of  Messiah  as  those  of  spontaneous  conversion  to  the  Syna- 

*Ab.zar.      ^c)irue ;  **  and  tlie  not  unfrequent  instances  m  which  a  Hpirit  favoar- 

** "  able  to  proselytism  is  exhibited  in  Jewish  writings,'  as,,  also,  such  a 

siiyin<^  as  this,  that  when  Israel  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  He 

brings  in  as  converts  to  Judaism  all  the  just  of  the  nations,  such  as 

•  Midr.on      Jt^thro,  Raliab,  Ruth,  A:c.*^     But  after  all,  may  the  Lord  not  have 

reft»rred,  not  to  conversion  to  Judaism  in  general,  but  to  proselytism 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  undoubtedly  sought  to  the 
compassing  of  sea  and  land  ? 

TIh^  fourth  \V(K^  is  denounced  on  the  moral  blindness  of  these 
guides  rather  than  on  their  hypocrisy.  From  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  not  easy  t<^  understand  the  precise  allusion  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  the  Talnnid  makes  the  strangest  distinction  between  an  oath  or 
adjuration,  such  as  *  by  heaven  '  or  ^  by  earth,'  which  is  not  supposed 
to  Im?  binding,  and  that  by  any  of  the  letters  of  which  the  Divine 
Name  was  composed,  or  by  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
-8iicMi.lv.  when  tlie  oath  is  sui)posed  to  be  binding.**  But  it  seems  more  likely 
aca  that  our  iiord  n^ftTs  t^o  oaths  or  adjurations  m  connection  with  vows, 

where  the  casuistry  wjus  of  the  most  comj)licated  kind.  In  general, 
the  Lord  here  C(mdennis  the  arbitniriness  of  all  such  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions, which,  by  attaching  excessive  value  to  the  letter  of  an  oath 
or  vow,  really  tendtnl  to  diminish  its  sanctity.  All  such  distinctiooB 
argued  folly  and  moral  blindness/ 

Tht»  fifth  WiH»  referred  to  one  of  the  best-known  and  strangest 
Jewish  ordinanet»s,  which  extended  the  Mosaic  law  of  tithing,  inmost 
burdenscnne    minuteness,  evt»n  to  tht»  smallest  products  of  the  soil 

•  MMLier.i.1  that  were  eseultMit  and  could  be  pn*served,*  such  as  anise.     Of  these, 

according  to  soint»,  not  only  the  stM»ds,  but,  in  certain  cases,  even  the 
'M»A<fr.  ir.  leaves  and  stalks,  had  to  1x3  tithed/  And  this,  together  with  grievous 
omission  of  tlu*  weightier  matters  of  the  liJiw  :  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.  Truly,  this  was  *  to  stniin  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the 
cann'l ! '  We  renuMiilMT  that  this  c(mscitmtiousn(?s8  in  tithing  ooa- 
stitut«-<l  one  of  the  cliaract«»ristics  of  the  Pharisi^es;  but  we  could 
scarcely  1m*  ))rej)ared  for  such  an  instance  of  it,  as  when  the  Talmud 
gnively  assures  us  that  the  ass  of  a  certain  Rabbi  had  been  so  well 

vol.  V.  i>p.  xlvi.,  xlvil..  nnd  his  rendering  .VrM<fA<»w,  Nov.  Tent,  ez  Talm.  iUoitr.,  ppki 

of  tltoquntuiioii  froni  lUr.  U.  :>8.  649-^)0.     But  in   my  opinioa  hs 

*  The  Uurned  JJunziut  has  coUe€t<<l  geratei  hii  0M9. 
aU  that  oaa  be  Mdd  oa  thst  tubjeot  in 
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trained  as  to  refuse  com  of  which  the  tithes  had  not  been  taken !  •     CSAP, 
And  experience,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the  present,  has  only        IV 
too  plainly  shown,  that   a   religious   zeal    which   expends   itself  on  >  j^^  p,^ 
fcrifles  has  not  room  nor  strength  left  for  the  weightier  matters  of  "<* 
the  Law. 

From  tithing  to  purijtcaiian  the  transition  was  natural.'  It 
constituted  the  second  grand  characteristic  of  Pharisaic  piety.  We 
have  seen  with  what  punctiliousness  questions  of  outward  purity  of 
vessels  were  discussed.  But  woe  to  the  hypocrisy  which,  caring  for 
the  outside,  heeded  not  whether  that  which  filled  the  cup  and  platter 
hml  bt»en  procured  by  extortion  or  was  used  for  excess.  And,  alas  for 
the  blindness  which  perceived  not,  that  internal  purity  was  the  real 
condition  of  that  which  was  outward ! 

Woe  similarly  to  another  species  of  hypocrisy,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  preceding  were  but  the  outcome  :  that  of  outward  appearance  of 
righteousness,  while  heart  and  mind  were  full  of  iniquity — ^just  as 
those  annual ly-whited  sepulchres  of  theirs  seemed  so  fair  outwardly, 
but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  Woe, 
lastly,  to  that  hypocrisy  which  built  and  decorated  sepulchres  of 
prophets  and  righteous  men,  and  by  so  doing  sought  to  shelter  itself 
from  share  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  killed  them.  It  was  not 
spiritual  repentance,  but  national  pride,  which  act  aated  them  in  this, 
the  same  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  impenitence  which  had 
led  their  fathers  to  commit  the  murders.  And  were  they  not  about 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Him  to  Whom  all  the  prophets 
had  pointed  ?  Fast  were  they  in  the  Divine  judgment  filling  up  the 
measure  of  their  fathers. 

And  thicker  and  heavier  than  ever  before  fell  the  hailstorm  of  His 
denunciations,  as  He  foretold  the  certain  doom  which  awaited  their 
national  impenitence.**  Prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes  would  be  »▼▼.  w-ai 
sent  them  of  Him;  and  only  murder,  sufferings,  and  persecutions 
would  await  them — not  reception  of  their  message  and  warnings. 
And  so  would  they  become  heirs  of  all  the  blood  of  martyred  saints, 
from  that  of  him  whom  Scripture  records  as  the  first  one  murdered, 
down  to  that  last  martyr  of  Jewish  unbelief  of  whom  tradition  spoke 
in  such   tenns — Zechariah,'  stoned  by  the  king's  command  in  the 

*  AVtiN,  with    keen    ini»ight,    charac-  la«t  si^ts   forth  their  relations  to  tho9i 

tcrlMcs   tho    Woe   which   contrasts  their  forerun  no  r.s  of  Christ,  whose  graves  the/ 

prowlytUinK  «eal  with   their  resistance  built. 

to  the  progress  of  tlie  Kingdom ;  then,  »  Wo  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 

the   third   and    fourth    which    denounce  that  this  Zcchariah  was  the  son  of  Jehoi- 

their  false  teaching,  the  fifth  and  sixth  ada.     The  ditference.in  the  text  of   St. 

their  false  attempts  at  purity,  while  the  Matthew  may  either  be  due  to  family  cir^ 
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Court  of  the  Temple,*  whose  blood,  as  legend  had  it,  did  not  dry  np 
those  two  ceutaries  and  a  half,  but  still  babbled  on  the  pavement, 
when  Nebuzar-adan  entered  the  Temple,  and  at  last  avenged  it.* 

And  yet  it  would  not  have  been  Jesus,  if,  while  denouncing  cer- 
tiiin  judgment  on  them  who,  by  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  through  the  same  unbelief,  had  served  them- 
selves heirs  to  all  their  guilt,  He  had  not  also  added  to  it  the  pas* 
sionate  lament  of  a  love  which,  even  when  spumed,  lingered  with 
regretful  longing  over  the  lost.®  They  all  knew  the  common  illustra- 
tion of  the  hen  gathering  her  young  brood  for  shelter,**  and  they  knew 
also  what  of  Divine  protection,  blessing,  and  rest  it  implied,  when 
they  spoke  of  being  gathered  under  the  wings  of  the  Sbekhinah. 
Fain  and  often  would  Jesus  have  given  to  Israel,  His  people,  that 
shelter,  rest,  protection,  and  blessing — but  they  would  not.  Looking 
around  on  those  Temple-buildings — that  House,  it  shall  be  left  to 
them  desolate!  And  He  quitted  its  courts  with  these  words,  that 
they  of  Israel  should  not  see  Him  again  till,  the  night  of  their  unbelief 
past,  they  would  welcome  His  return  with  a  better  Hosanna  than 
that  which  had  greeted  His  Royal  Entry  three  days  before.  And  this 
was  the '  Farewell '  and  the  parting  of  Israel's  Messiah  from  Israel  and 
its  Temple.  Yet  a  Farewell  which  promised  a  coming  again ;  and  a 
j)arling  which  implied  a  welcome  in  the  future  from  a  beUeving 
people  to  a  gracious,  pardoning  King ! 


curnstanccs,  unknown  lo  us,  which  rniglit 
admit  of  his  designation  as  *t}io  son  of 
Barachias*  (the  ri'a<ling  is  undoubtedly 
correct),  or  an  error  may  have  crept 
intt)  the  text — how,  we  know  not,  and 
it  is  of  littie  moment.  There  can  be 
no  <iue>tion  that  the  reference  is  to 
tliis  Zarharias.  It  wems  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  strange  notion 
that  the  notice  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  35 
hiis  been  derive<l  from  the  account  of 
the  murder  of  /nvharian^  thfi  son  of 
Jiaruch,  in  tho  Temple  during  the  last 
siege  {Jm.  War.  iv.  r».  1).  Tu  this  there 
ai!'  tile  followimr  four  ol.jections:  (1) 
liarnch  (as  in  .Jos.)  and  Jtarachiaa  (as 
iit  St.  Matt.)  are  <|uite  ditlerent  names, 
in  lireek  as  in  Hebrew-  T]^"1J,  *  ble.sse<l,' 
hapoOx%  and  n*2"13»  '  Jehovali  will  ble.«^s,» 
B<i/>ox»ot.  Comji.  for  ex.  LXX..  Neh.  iii.  L'O 
with  iii.  30.  (2)  I!e^au^e  the  place  of 
tlieir  slaughter  was  different,  that  of  tlio 
one  Miftween  tin*  jM»r<h  and  the  altar,' 
that  of  the  niher  'in  the  niid>t  (<V  m'ctw) 
of  tiie  Temple* — eitJMT  the  court  <d  the 


women,  or  that  of  the  Israelites.  (8)  Be- 
cause the  murder  of  the  Zacharias  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Matt,  stood  out  as  tlie 
crowning  national  crime,  and  as  snch  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  Jewish  legend 
(see  references  in  margin),  and  dwelt 
upon  with  many  miracaloas  embellish 
ments.  (4)  Because  the  clamsiest  forger 
would  scarcely  have  put  into  the  month 
of  Jesus  an  event  oonnected  with  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  derived  from 
Josephus.  In  general,  we  taks  thii 
opportunity  strongly  to  assert  that  only 
una(<}uaintance  with  the  whole  sabjeel 
could  lead  anyone  to  look  to  Josej^nsfor 
tht'  source  of  any  part  of  the  eraogelic 
narrativcu  To  these  remarks  we  have  to 
add  that  precisely  the  same  error  (if  such 
it  Im^)  as  in  our  text  of  S.  Matthew  o(s 
curs  in  the  Targum  on  Lament.  iL  SO, 
where  this  Zechariah  is  designated  *Xhm 
son  (  r  grands(m)  of  Iddo,' eompw  Ear. 
V.  1,  and  Zech.  i.  1,  7.  For  the  oorxeet 
reading  ('son  of  Jchoiada')  in  the  'Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews/  oomp.  Nichokon^  p.  K 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CBE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PA88ION-WKBK— THl  LAST  8EBIB  OF  PARABL18 :  TO  THB 
PHARISEES  AND  TO  THE  PIOPLB^ON  THE  WAT  TO  JERUSALEM:  THE 
PARABLE  OP  THE  LABOURERS  IN  THE  TINEYARD— IN  THE  TEMPLE  :  THE 
PARABLE  OF  THE  '  NO '  AND  '  YES'  OP  THB  TWO  SONS— THE  PARABLE  OP 
THE  EVIL  HUSBANDMEN  EVILLY  DESTROYED— THE  PARABLE  OP  THE 
MARRIAGE  OP  THE  KINO's  SON  AND  OP  THB  WEDDING  QABMENT. 

;St.  Matt.  xiz.  30-xz.  t6;  St  Matt.  zzL  2S-82;  St.  Matt.  zzL  8S-46;  St  Mark  ziL 
U\2 ;  St  Lake  xz.  9-19 ;  St  Matt  zzU.  1-14.) 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  mark  their  exact  sacoession,  it     cHAP. 
will  be  convenient  here  to  group  together  the  last  series  of  Parables.         V 
Moat,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  spoken  on  that  third  day  in  Passion-  ^"""""^    "" 
wtvk :  the  first  four  to  a  more  general  andience ;  the  last  three  (to 
kx»  treated  in  another  chapter)  to  the  disciples,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  that  third  day,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,*  He  told  them  of  the  '  Last  -st  Mut 
riiings.'    They  are  the  Parables  of  Judgment,  and  in  one  form  or  laktnLii 
another  treat  of  *  the  End.' 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard^ — As  treating  »8t 
of '  the  End/  this  Parable  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  series,  although  m^ 
it  may  have  been  spoken  previously  to  Passion-Week,  perhaps  on  that 
Mission-journey  in  Pertea,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  in  internal  relation  with  what 
passed  on  that  occasion,  and  must  therefore  be  studied  with  reference 
to  it. 

We  remember,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  rich  young  ruler's 
failure  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  Christ  had 
uttered  an  earnest  warning  on  the  danger  of  'riches/^  In  the  low  •jim^wu 
spiritual  stage  which  the  Apostles  had  as  yet  attained,  it  was,  perhaps, 
only  natural  that  Peter  should,  as  spokesman  of  the  rest,  have,  in  a  kind 
of  spirituiil  covetousness,  clutched  at  the  promised  reward,  and  that  in 
a  tone  of  self-righteousness  he  should  have  reminded  Christ  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  had  made.  It  was  most  painfully  incongruous, 
yet  part  of  what  He,  the  Lord,  had  always  to  bear,  and  bore  so 
patiently  and  lovingly,  from  their  ignorance  and  fiulurs  to  nnderstand 


Si»N 
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BOOK      Iliin  and  His  work.     And  this  want  of  true  aympatby,  this  constant 
V         c'oiitMitliiig  with  the  moral  dubiess  oven  of  those  nearest   to  HiiiL 

"^      '  must  have  Ix^t^n  j)art  of  His  gnuit  humiliation  and  sorrow,  one  element 

in  the  terrible  solitariness  of  His  Life,  which  made  Him  feel  that,  in 
the  tru(^st  sense,  *  the  Son  of  ilan  had  not  wliere  to  lay  His  Head.' 
And  yet  we  also  mark  the  wondrous  Divine  generosity  which,  even 
in  moments  of  such  sore  disappoint m(»nt,  would  not  let  Him  take  foi 
nought  what  should  have  been  freely  offered  in  the  gladsome  sen'ioe 
of  grateful  love.  Only  there  was  h(»re  deep  danger  to  the  disciples : 
danger  of  lapsing  into  feelings  kindn^d  to  those  with  which  the 
Pharisees  viewed  the  pardoned  Publicans,  or  the  elder  son  in  the 
Parable  his  younger  brother ;  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  right 
relations,  and  with  it  the  very  chanu^ter  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  work 
in  and  for  it.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
V^ineyard  refers. 

The  prineij)le  which  Christ  lays  down  is,  that,  while  nothing  done 
for  Him  shall  lose  its  reward,  yet,  from  one  reason  or  another,  no 
forecast  can  be  made,  no  inference?  of  self-righteousness  may  be 
drawn.  Jt  d*M*3  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  most  work  done-— at 
h'lust,  to  our  s«M*ing  and  judging — shall  entail  a  greater  reward.  On 
tlie  contrary,  '  many  tliat  are  first  shall  l)e  last;  and  the  last  shall  !)«• 
first.'  Not  (///,  m»r  yet  always  and  m^cessjirily,  but  *  many.*  And  in 
such  cases  no  wrong  has  Invn  done  ;  there  exists  no  claim,  even  in 
view  of  the  promisi^s  of  due  acknowledgment  of  work.  Spiritual  pride 
and  self-assertion  can  only  lie  the  outcome  either  of  misunderstanding 

•St.  M.i.»u      (iod's  relation  to  us,  or  else  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind  towards  others* 
—that  is,  it  la'tokens  mental  or  moral  unfitness. 

Of  this  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  is  an  tllusiratlon.  It  teaches 
nothing  beyond  this.'  But,  while  illustrating  how  it  may  come  that 
soiiH*  who  were  first  are  *  last,*  and  how  utterly  mistaken  or  wron^; 
is  the  thought  that  they  must  nt*ce^s:n*ily  receive  more  than  othen«, 
who  seemingly,  have  done  mon» — how,  in  short,  work  for  Christ'  is 
not  a  |H>nderable  (juaiitity,  so  much  for  so  much,  noryet  we  the  judges 
of  win  Ml  and  why  a  work«-r  has  lome-  -it  also  conveys  much  that  W 
new,  wud.  in  many  respin'ts,  most  (Mimt'orting. 

W'r  mark,  lir^t,  the  bearing  (»f  Mh**  housi'holder,  who  went  out 
immediately,  at  iMrlii->t    morn  (a/j,a  TTfjcDi),  to  hire  labourers  into  his 

•  liiM«nl  t.f  .li-cii*>iiu'  till-  i->:{»lann-  mtih.-iI    rr.julNito.      Our    interpretation 

tiiiii'^     ft'     «'th«i-^,    J     |>irli-r    "imply    to  tiling  un  tiiis,  that   the   rumMe  U  unly 

i'\|"Miri-l  th.it    wl.iih   I  lia\«    i«»  pn»jH»Nt'.  mi    i.' hist  ration   of  wliat  U   ^aid   in    bU 

Till'  «li«rn'iiltii-!*  i.f   tiM-  u-u;il  iiii^-rpn-ta-  >latt.  .\i.\.  :{(i 
tiun^   uri!    ^o  p'l.-at,  tiiut   a   iVesh    aitudy 
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nneyar d/  That  he  did  not  send  his  steward,  bat  went  himaelfy*  and  CHAP. 
with  the  dawn  of  morning,  shows  both  that  there  was  mnch  work  to  ▼ 
do,  and  the  hoaseholder's  anxiety  to  have  it  done.  That  honseholder  ^ 
is  God,  and  the  vineyard  His  Kingdom ;  die  labonrers,  whom  with  « 
earliest  morning  He  seeks  in  the  market-place  of  busy  life,  are  His 
Servants.  With  these  he  agreed  for  a  cbnaniif  a  day,  which  was 
the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour,'  and  so  sent  them  into  the 
vineyard ;  in  other  words.  He  told  them  He  would  pay  die  reward 
promised  to  labourers.  So  passed  the  early  hoars  of  the  morning. 
About  the  third  hour  (the  Jewish  working  day  being  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  sunset),  that  is,  probably  as  it  was  drawing  towards  a  close, 
he  went  out  again,  and,  as  he  saw  '  others '  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Gk)  ye  also  into  die  vineyard.'  There 
was  more  than  enough  to  do  in  that  vineyard ;  enough  and  more  to 
employ  them.  And  when  he  came,  they  had  stood  in  die  market* 
place  ready  and  waiting  to  go  to  work,  yet  ^  idle ' — ^anemjdqyed  aft 
yet.  It  might  not  have  been  precisely  their  blame  that  they  had  not 
gone  before;  they  were  ^others'  than  those  in  the  market-place 
when  the  Master  had  first  come,  and  they  had  not  been  there  at  that 
time.  Only  as  he  now  sent  them,  he  made  no  definite  promise. 
They  felt  that  in  their  special  circumstances  they  had  no  claim ; 
he  told  them,  that  whatsoever  was  right  he  would  give  them ;  and 
they  implicitly  trusted  to  his  word,  to  his  justice  and  goodness. 
And  so  happened  it  yet  again,  both  at  the  sixth  and  at  die  ninth 
hour  of  the  day.  We  repeat,  that  in  none  of  these  instances  was  it 
the  guilt  of  the  labourers — in  the  sense  of  being  due  to  their  unwill- 
ingness or  refusal — that  they  had  not  before  gone  into  die  vineyard. 
For  some  reason — perhaps  by  their  fiiult,  perhaps  not-*they  had  not 
been  earlier  in  the  market-place.  But  as  soon  as  diey  were  there  and 
called,  they  went,  although,  of  course,  the  loss  of  time,  however  caused, 
implied  loss  of  work.  Neither  did  the  Master  in  any  case  make, 
nor  they  ask  for,  other  promise  than  that  imi^ied  in  his  word  and 
character. 

These  four  things,  then,  stand  out  clearly  in  the  Parable :  the 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard ;  the  anxiety  of  the 
householder  to  secuie  all  available  labourers;  the  circumstance  that, 
not  from  unwillingness  or  refusal,  but  because  they  had  not  been 
there  and  available,  the  labourers  had  come  at  later  hoars;  and 
that,  when  they  had  so  come,  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  vineyard 

>  In  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Cioero.  a      that  ia»  lather  le«  than  in  Jndaa  (oomp- 
day-labourer  rccuived  12  M  =<^  about  M*      Mmrpim^  BUI  Atterth.  vol.  v.  p.  6S>. 

^(OL.  U.  •     B  X 
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without  promise  of  definite  reward,  simply  troBting  to  the  trath  «nd 
goodness  of  bim  whom  they  went  to  serve.  We  think  here  of  those 
'  last/  the  Gentiles  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  *  of  the 
converted  publicans  and  sinners  ;  of  those,  a  great  part  of  whose  lives 
has,  alas !  been  spent  somewhere  else,  and  who  have  only  come  at  a 
latrO  hour  into  the  market-place ;  nay,  of  them  also  whose  opportu- 
nities, capacity,  strength,  or  time  have  been  very  limited — and  we 
thank  God  for  the  teaching  of  this  Parable.  And  if  doobt  should  still 
exist,  it  must  \ie  removed  by  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  part  ot 
the  Parable,  in  which  the  householder  is  represented  as  going  out  at 
the  last  hour,  when,  finding  others  standing,^  he  asks  them  why  they 
stood  there  all  the  day  idle,  to  which  they  reply,  that  no  man  had 
hired  them.  These  also  are,  in  turn,  sent  into  the  vineyard,  thou^ 
apparently  without  any  expressed  promise  at  all.*  It  thus  app^ani, 
that  in  proportion  t^  the  lateness  of  their  work  was  the  felt  absence 
of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and  their  simple  reliance  on 
their  employer. 

And  now  it  is  even.  The  time  for  working  is  past,  and  the  Loid 
of  the  vinovanl  bids  His  Steward  [here  the  Christ]  pay  His  labourers. 
But  here  the  first  surprise  awaits  them.  The  order  of  payment  is 
the  inverse  of  that  of  labour :  *  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first/ 
This  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  Parable.  For,  if  the  first 
lalx)urers  had  l)een  paid  first,  they  would  either  have  gone  away  with- 
out  knowintr  what  wiw  done  to  the  last,  or,  if  they  had  remained,  their 
objt^ction  could  not  have  lieon  urgi»d,  except  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
ft»st  imdt'volrnco  towanls  thrir  neighbours.  After  having  received  their 
wairi^s,  thoy  could  not  have  objected  that  they  had  not  received  enough, 
but  only  that  \\u^  others  had  received  too  much.  But  it  wa'^  not 
tlio  ecopi^  of  the  Parable  to  charge  with  conscious  malevolence  those 
who  soiiL'ht  a  hiLrh(»r  reward  or  doomed  themselves  entitled  to  it 
A;-r*iin,  we  notice,  as  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  later  labourers, 
that  tlu)S4^  of  the  thinl  hour  did  not  murmur,  because  they  had  not 
;rMt  nion»  than  thry  (►f  the  eleventh  hour.  Tliis  is  in  accordance 
with  thrir  n«»t  havinir  made  any  l)argain  at  the  first,  but  tmsttd 
entirely  to  ihe  houst»holder.  But  they  of  the  first  hour  had  their 
cnpitlity  <'\rit«»(l.  StM'ing  what  the  others  had  received,  they  ex* 
p<'ct««l  to  hav«*  iiion^  than  their  due.  "\Mien  they  likewise  received 
c'viTv  inan  a  driuirinA^  tluy  niurmunHl,  as  if  injustice  had  been  dona 

>  'n.«-  ^^   nl  •  M'«'  *  in  \\\v  smuul  clanso  «  Tlic  last  claasc  in  our  T.R.  and  A.V 

of  Mr.   ti  it  ^|•UIi'»u^,  llmu^'li  it   may.  of       \%  HimriouH,  thouf^h  jMriWfM  sooh  a  pTO 
c«'ur-i-.  )'<•  ^.ijiplittl  frum  ihi.*  fourth cl:iUM>.       nii>:c  waM  undcntockL 
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them.      And,  as   mostly  in   like  circumstances,  truth   and  fairness     CHAP, 
seemed   on   their  side.      For,   selecting   the   extreme   case   of    the         V 
eleventh  hour  labourers,  had  not  the  Householder  made  £hose  who  ""^    "^ 
had  wrought  *  only  one  hour  equal   to  them  who  had  *  borne  the 
burden  of  the  day  and  the  heat '  ?     Yet,  however  fair  their  reasoning 
might  seem,  they  had  no  claim  in  truth  or  equity,  for  had  they  not 
agreed  for  one  denarius  with  him  ?     And  it  had  not  even  been  in  the 
general  terms  of  a  day's  wages,  but  they  had  made  the  express 
bargain  of  one  denarius.     They  had  gone  to  work  with  a  stipulated 
sum  as  their  hire  distinctly  in  view.     They  now  appealed  to  justice ; 
but  from  first  to  last  they  had  had  justice.     This  as  regards  the  *  so 
much  for  so  much '  principle  of  claim,  law,  work,  and  pay. 

But  there  was  yet  another  aspect  than  that  of  mere  justice. 
Those  other  labourers,  who  had  felt  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  their 
appearance,  they  had  no  claim — and,  alas !  which  of  us  must  not  foiJ 
how  late  we  have  been  in  coming,  and  hence  how  little  we  can  have 
wrought — had  made  no  bargain,  but  trusted  to  the  Muster.  And  as 
they  had  believed,  so  was  it  unto  them.  Not  because  they  made 
or  had  any  claim — *I  will,  however,  to  give  unto  this  last,  even 
as  unto  thee* — the  word  *  I  will '  (diXay)  being  emphatically  put  first 
to  mark  Hhe  good  pleasure'  of  His  grace  as  the  ground  of  liction. 
Such  a  Master  could  not  have  given  less  to  those  who  had  come  when 
called,  trusting  to  His  goodness,  and  not  in  their  deserts.  The  reward 
was  now  reckoned,  not  of  work  nor  of  debt,  but  of  gnico.*  In  mRom.iT. 
passing  we  also  mark,  as  against  cavillers,  the  profound  acct»rd  *"*»*^* 
bt^tween  what  negative  critics  would  call  the  *  true  Judaic  Gospel '  of 
8t.  Matthew,  and  what  constitut^B  the  very  essence  of  *  the  ant  i- 
Judaic  teaching '  of  St.  Paul — and  we  ask  our  opponents  to  reconcile 
on  their  theory  what  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  St. 
Paul,  like  St.  Matthew,  was  the  true  disciple  of  the  true  Teacher, 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  if  all  is  to  be  placed  on  the  new  ground  of  grace,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  later  labourers  accords,  then  (as  St. 
Paul  also  shows)  the  labourers  who  murmured  were  guilty  either  of 
ignorance  in  failing  to  perceive  the  sovereignty  of  grace — that  it  is 
within  His  power  to  do  with  His  own  as  He  willeth** — or  else  of  kRom-xi 
malevolence,  when,  instead  of  with  grateful  joy,  they  looked  on  with 
an  evil  eye — and  this  in  pn)portion  as  *  the  Householder'  was  good. 

>  I  prffer  not  rendering  with  Meyer  lalHnircrs  could  not  have  meant,  tliut 
and  the  R.V.  hrolrica»^  riz.,  fipoy,  by  the  last  had  'spent/  not  *  wrought^'  an 
•spent,'  but  taking  the  verb  as  the  hour.  This  were  a  gratuitous  imputation 
Ilebrew  T\W  -  *  wrought.'    And  the  tint      to  them  of  malevolence  and  calumny. 

■  ■2 
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BOOK  But  such  a  state  of  mind  may  be  equally  that  of  the  Jews,*  and  of  th« 

V  Gentiles.**     And  so,  in  this  illustrative  case  of  the  Parable,  *  the  first 

^j^  •  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first/  *     And  in  other  instances  also,  though 

HI.  2H-3iV  not  in  all — *  many  shall  be  last  that  are  first ;   and  first  that  are 

►Rom.xL  hist.'*^     But  He  is  the  God,  Sovereign  in  grace,  in  Whose  Vineyard 

•  stM*  there  is  work  to  do   for  all,  however  limited  their  time,   power, 
»i»-*>  or  opportunity;   Whose  labourers  we  are,  if  His  Children;    Who, 

in  His  desire  for  the  work,  and  condescension  and  patience  towards 
the  workers,  goeth  out  into  the  market-place  even  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  and,  with  only  gentlest  rebuke  for  not  having  earlier  come 
thither  and  thus  lost  our  day  in  idleness,  still,  even  to  the  last,  bids 
us  come;  Who  promises  what  is  right,  and  gives  far  more  than 
is  due  to  them  who  simply  trust  Him  :  the  God  not  of  the  Jews  nor 
of  the  Gentiles  only,  but  our  Father;  the  God  Who  not  only  pays, 
but  freely  gives  of  His  own,  and  in  Whose  Wisdom  and  by  Whose 
Grace  it  may  be,  that,  even  as  the  first  shall  be  last,  so  the  last  shall 
be  first. 

Another  point  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  If  anywhere,  we  expect 
in  these  Parables,  addressed  to  the  people,  forms  of  teaching  and  speak- 
ing with  which  they  were  familiar — in  other  words,  Jewish  parallels. 
But  we  equally  expect  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  conveyed 
under  illustrations  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar,  would  be  en- 
tirely different  in  spirit.  And  such  we  find  it  notably  in  the  present 
instance.  To  begin  with,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  if  a  man  engaged 
a  labourer  without  any  definite  bargain,  but  on  the  statement  that 
he  would  be  paid  as  one  or  another  of  the  labourers  in  the  place,  he 
was,  according  to  some,  only  bound  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
phice  ;  but,  according  to  the  majority,  the  average  between  the  lowest 
Mui.haM.m.  i"itJ  t'^^^  highest.**^  Again,  as  regards  the  letter  of  the  ParaUe  itself, 
uh'^oVm*'**  ^^'*'  ^^*^^'^  ^  rt»markable  parallel  in  a  funeral  oration  on  a  Rabbi,  who 
diml  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-i»ight.     The  text  chosen  was:  *The 

•  ivri.  V.  iQ    sh'ep  of  a  lalMuiring  man  is  sweet,'*  and  this  was  illastrated  by  a 

Parablt*  of  a  king  who  had  a  vineyanl,  and  engaged  many  labourers 
to  work  in  it.  One  of  them  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his 
ability.  So  the  king  t(H)k  him  by  the  hand,  and  walked  np  and 
tlown  with  him.  At  even,  when  the  labourers  were  paid,  this  one 
nMrive<l  the  sanit»  wagt^s  as  the  others,  just  as  if  he  had  wrought  the 
whole  day.     Tpon  this  the  otht»rs  munnured,  because  he  who  had 

'  T)i<^  ('lause  whicli  follows  in  our  A.V.  lioro  intnxliuHHl,  may  be  foand  mt   ths 

is  Hpurious.  rlosc  of    liahlia  M«U.  83    «    and    tiiS 

'  Som«     intorpstiiur     illiiM nit  ions    of  beginning  of  6. 
adcondary  importuncc,  and  thorefure  not 
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wrought  only  two  hours  had  received  the  same  as  they  who  had     CHAP, 
laboured  the  whole  day,  when  the  king  replied :  *  Why  murmur  ye  ?         V 
This  labourer  has  by  his  skill  wrought  as  much  in  two  hours  a«  you  ''^' 

during  the  whole  day.'*     This  in  reference  to  the  Cfreat  merits  of  the  •MWr.on 

11  T^    yi  '  Reel.  T.  II- 1 

deceased  young  Rabbi.  J«.  Ber.  u.  I 

But  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  all  its  similarity  of  form, 
the  moral  of  the  Jewish  Parable  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  same  spirit  of  work  and  pay 
breathes  in  another  Parable,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  idea 
that  God  had  not  revealed  the  reward  attaching  to  each  command- 
ment, in  order  that  men  might  not  neglect  those  which  brought  less 
return.  A  king — so  the  Parable  runs — had  a  garden,  for  which  he 
hired  labourers  without  telling  them  what  their  wages  would  be. 
In  the  evening  he  called  them,  and,  having  ascertained  from  each 
under  what  tree  he  had  been  working,  he  paid  them  according  to 
the  value  of  the  trees  on  which  they  had  been  engaged.  And  when 
they  said  that  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  which  trees  would  bring 
the  labourers  most  pay,  the  king  replied  that  thereby  a  great  part  of 
his  garden  would  have  lx»en  neglected.  So  had  God  in  like  manner 
only  revealed  the  reward  of  the  greatest  of  the  commandments,  that 
to  honour  father  and  mother,**  and  that  of  the  least,  about  letting  the  *Rt  »r.i« 
mother-bird  fly  away  *^ — attaching  to  both  precisely  the  same  reward.**  Ji>«ntxjrti, 

To  these,  if  need  were,  might  be  added  other  illustrations  of  that  <Dp»*r.  u.6 
painful  reckoning  about  work,  or  else  sufferings,  and  reward,  which   xxii.e 
characterises  Jewish  theology,  as  it  did  those  labourers  in  the  Parable.*  *^J,^ 

2.  Tlie  second  Parable  in  this  series — or  perhaps  rather  illustra-  jJ*Si,f  J,[!2!* 
tion — was   spoken   within    the    Temple.      The    Saviour   had    been  cWy^« 
answering  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  His  authority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.     This  led  Him  to  refer  to 
the  twofold  reception  of  that  testimony — on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Publicans  and  harlots,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Pharisees. 

The  Parable,' which  now  follows,  introduces  a  man  who  has  two  '^Jlfft 
sons.     He  goes  to  the  first,  and  in  language  of  affection  (rexvop) 
bids  him  go  and  work  in  his  vineyard.     The  son  curtly  and  rudely 
refuses  ;  but  afterwards  he  changes  his  mind  *  and  goes.*      Meantime 

*  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  for  •  Lookinp  away  fmm  the  very  profane 

repent'  in  St.  Matt.  iii.  2.    The  latter  use  ma<le  of  the  saying  in  the  Talmud, 

rcfera  to  a  chanjife  of  heart,  and  moms  we  may  tjuote  as  a  literary  cariosity  the 

something  spiritual.     The  won!  uw^l  in  following  ns  the  origin  of   the  proverb: 

the  text  means  only  a  change  of  mind  He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he 

and  purpose.     It  occurs   besides   in   St.  ^n,  j^^  ^,^^„  ^avo  nay.  n*n  vh  ^n^VXO 

Matt.  xxvu.  3;    2  Cor.  vn.  8;  Heb.  vii.  „^^^  .^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^    j  ^ 

^^'  Ine  8  from  bottom. 
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300K     the  father,  when  refused  by  the  one,  has  gone  to  his  other  aon  oa 
V        the  same  errand.    The  contrast  here  is  marked.    The  tone  is  mort 
""^^      '  polite,  and  the  answer  of  the  son  contains  not  only  a  promiae,  bat  we 
almost  see  him  going :  *  I,  sir ! — and  he  did  not  go.'    The  application 
was  easy.     The  first  son  represented  the  Publicans  and  harlotSy  whose 
curt  and  rude  refusal  of  the  Father's  call  was  implied  in  their  life  of 
reckless  sin.     But  afterwards  they  changed  their  mind — and  went 
into  the  Father's  vineyard.     The  other  son,  with  his  politeness  oi 
tone  and  ready  promise,  but  utter  neglect  of  obligations  undertaken, 
represented  the  Pharisees  with  their  hypocritical  and  empty  pro- 
fessions.     And  Christ  obliged   them  to  make  application   of   the 
Parable.     When  challenged  by  the  Lord,  which  of  the  two  had  dcme 
the  will  of  his  father,  they  could  not  avoid  the  answer.      Then  it 
was  that,  in  language  equally  stern  and  true,  He  pointed  the  monL 
Tlie  Baptist  had  come  preaching  righteousness,  and,  while  the  aelf- 
rightoous  Pharisees  had  not  believed  him,  those  ainners  had.     And 
yet,  even  when  thi^  Pharisees  saw  the  effect  on  these  former  sinnen, 
they  changed  not  their  minds  that  they  might  believe.     Therefore  the 
Publicans  and  harlots  would  and  did  go  into  the  Kingdom  before  theuL 
8.  Closely  connected  with  the  two  preceding  Parables,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  CIiri.st*s  sayings  at  that  time,  is  thrtt  about 
•  St  Matt,     the  Kvil  Husbandmen  in  the  Vineyard.*    As  in  the  ParaUe  aboat 
ui.i  puruiieu  tlit^   Lab()uri»rs  sought  by  the  Householder  at  different  times,  the 
object  ht*re  is  to  set  forth  the  patience  and  goodness  of  the  owntMr, 
?vt»n  towards  the  evil.     And  as,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
r('ft»n»nco  is  made  to  tlu^  practical  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Paj)tist  by  tlu^  Jews,  and  their  consequent  self-ezclnsion  firom  the 
Kingdom,  so  in  this  thtTo  is  allusion  to  John  as  greater  than  the 
*Tw.8«        prophets,^  to  the  exclusion  of  Israel  as  a  people  from  their  petition 
•ver.  13        in  the  Kin<^^(Iom,*^  and  to  their  punishment  as  individuals.'     Only  we 
•*Tcr  41       mark  luTt*  a  terrible  progression.      The  neglect  and  non-belief  which 
hiul  apjx'ari'il  in  the  lornier  Parable  have  now  ripened  into  rebellion, 
d«'IilH»rati',  a^^»,'ravated,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  consequences  in  the 
miinltT  of  the  Kin^^^'s  only  and  lovtnl  Son.     Similarly,  what  formevly 
nppi'arrd  as  tln'ir  loss,  in  that  sinners  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 
(hmI  ixlnn*  tlH'ni,  is  now  presentrd  alike  as  their  guilt  and  their 
jiui^niu*nt,  iiuth  national  and  individual. 

Tilt*  Parahlt*  opt*ns,  likt»  that  in  Is.  v.,  with  a  description  of  the 
coiMi»I«'tr  arraniri-rncnts  niadf  by  tin*  Owner  of  the  Vineyard,'  to  show 

**An     Imi]^'.-*     :iL.MiM>t     niiim.L-^     cr      <■!  ici'Uy  (St.  Mark),  *  a  winefiat*  (|««X4- 
in;iniuiicr>,  *a  \\iiie|>it'»,'  or,  iiiuio  >i»C'      yioy),  iuto  which  the  juioe  of  UlS 
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liow  everything  had  been  done  to  ensure  a  good  yidd  of  fruit,  and     ohap. 
what  right  the  Owner  had  to  expect  at  least  a  share  in  it.     In  the         V 
1  ^arable,  as  in  the  prophecy,  the  Vineyard  represents  the  Theocracy,  '       •'"^^ 
nJthough  in  the  Old  Testament,  necessarily,  as  identified  with  the 
witum  of  Israel,*  while  in  the  Parable  the  two  are  distinguished,  •i«.t.7 
and  the  nation  is  represented  by  the  labourers  to  whom  the  Vine- 
yard was  *  let  out.*     Indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Parable  shows, 
that  the  husbandmen  are  Israel  as  a  nation,  although  they  are  ad- 
dressed and  dealt  with  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  and 
leaders.     And  so  it  was  spoken  *to  the  people,***  and  yet  *the  chief  kstinki 
priests  and  Pharisees  *  rightly  *  perceived  that  He  spake  of  them.'*       ^51.11^*. 

This  vineyard  the  owner  had  let  out  to  husbandmen,  while  he  *^** 
himself  '  travelled  away  *  [abroad],  as  St.  Luke  adds,  *  for  a  long  time.* 
rVom  the  language  it  is  evident,  that  the  husbandmen  had  the  full 
management  of  flie  vineyard.     We  remember,  that  there  were  three 
mo(l(\s  of  dealing  with  land.     According  to  one  of  these  (Arisuth),  *  the 
labourers '  employed  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  fruits,  say,  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce.*     In  such  cases  it  seems,  at  least  ^Jer.Bfkk. 
sonu^tinies,  to  have  been  the  practice,  besides  giving  them  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  to  provide  also  the  seed  (for  a  field)  and  to 
])ay  wagt^s  to  the  labourers.*     The  other  two  modes  of  letting  land  •  sh«n.  r. 
were,  either  that  the  tenant  paid  a  money  rent  to  the  proprietor,'  w'»r»h.  p-m 
or   else    that   he  agreed   to  give   the   owner  a   definite  amount  of  tTo€,j}emd 
produce,  whether  the  harvest  had  been  good  or  bad.'     Such  leases  ^ 
wt»re  given  by  the  year  or  for  life;  sometimes  the  lease  was  even  104 a 
hereditary,   passing  from  father  to  son.'*     There  can  scarcely  be  a  fcjer.Bikk. 
doubt  that  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  lease  {Chdkhranutha,  from  -t^n) 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Parable,  the  lessees  being  bound  to  give 
tlie  owner  a  certain  amount  of  fruits  in  their  season. 

Accordingly,  *  when  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  near,  he  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  his  fruits  * — the  part  of  them 
belonging  to  him,  or,  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  express  it,  *of  the 
fru  its  of  the  vineyard.'  We  gather,  that  it  was  a  succession  of  sen'ants, 
who  received  increasingly  ill  treatment  from  these  evil  husbandmen. 
Wo  might  have  expected  that  the  owner  would  now  have  taken 
severe  measures ;  but  instead  of  this  he  sent,  in  his  patience  and  good- 
ness, *  other  servants' — not  *more,'*  which  would  scarcely  have  any  ijuinthe 
meaning,  but  *  greater  than  the  first,'  no  doubt,  with  the  idea  that      " 

flowed,  and  *  a  tower  *  for  the  watchmen  are  too  minate  f%  discussion  here.     The 

an<l  laboim^n*  j^enerally.    We  may  here  principal    one,  in  Kt.  Matt.  xxi.  40,  41, 

rrmark.  tliat  the  ditT«'rences  in  thenarra-  comp.  with  the  piiralli-Is,  will  be  briefly 

tion  of  thiti  i'arable  in  the  three  Qospebi  referred  to  in  the  texL 
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BOOK  their  greater  authority  would  command  respect.  And  when  these 
V  also  received  the  same  treatment,  we  must  regard  it  as  involving, 
"^  •  ~^  not  only  additional,  but  increased  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  hiiabaDd« 
men.  Once  more,  and  with  deepening  force,  does  the  question  arise, 
what  measures  the  owner  would  now  take.  But  once  more  we  have 
only  a  fresh  and  still  greater  display  of  his  patience  and  onwilling- 
ness  to  believe  that  these  husbandmen  were  so  evil.  As  St.  Mark 
pathetically  puts  it,  indicating  not  only  the  owner's  goodness,  but 
the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  and  the  wickedness  of  the  hus- 
bandmen :  '  He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  son — he  sent  him  last  onto 
them,'  on  the  supposition  that  they  would  reverence  him.  The 
result  was  different.  The  appearance  of  the  legal  heir  made  them 
apprehensive  of  their  tenure.  Practically,  the  vineyard  was  already 
theirs ;  by  killing  the  heir,  the  only  claimant  to  it  would  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  the  vineyard  become  in  every  r&pect  their  own. 
For,  the  husbandmen  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  owner  was 

*  abroad  *  *  for  a  long  time,'  he  would  not  personally  interfere — an 
impression  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  not 
avenged  the  former  ill-usage  of  his  servants,  but  only  sent  others 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  them  by  gentleness.     So  the  labourers, 

*  taking  him  [the  son],  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him ' — the  first  action  indicating  that  by  violence  they  thrust  him 
out  of  his  possession,  before  they  wickedly  slew  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  Parable  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  God,  had  let  out  His  Vineyard — the  Theocracy — ^to  His 
people  of  old.  The  covenant  having  been  instituted.  He  withdrew, 
as  it  were — the  former  direct  communication  between  Him  and  Israel 
ceased.  Then  in  due  season  He  sent  '  His  Servants,'  the  prophets,  to 
gather  His  fruits — they  had  had  theirs  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual advantages  of  the  covenant.  But,  instead  of  returning  the 
fruits  meet  unto  repentance,  they  only  ill-treated  His  messengers, 
and  that  increasingly,  even   unto  death.     In  His  longsuiTering  He 

•St  Loke  next  sent  on  the  same  errand  *  greater  '  than  them — John  the  Baptist.* 
And  when  he  also  received  the  same  treatment.  He  sent  last  His  own 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  His  appe^irance  made  them  feel,  that  it  was  now 
a  decisive  stru^^le  for  the  Vineyard — and  so,  in  order  to  gain  its 
p<jssi»s.sion  for  themselves,  they  cast  the  rightful  heir  out  of  His  own 
possession,  and  then  killed  Him  ! 

And  tlu»y  must  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Parable, 
who  had   stTVt»<l  tht»riiselves  heirs  to  their  fathers  in  the  murder  ct 

^uM*    ^*  ^**^-  prophets,**  who  had  just  been  convicted  of  the  rejection  of  the 


•StHfttt 
sxi.41 
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Baptist's  message,  and  whose  hearts  were  even  then  full  of  murderous  OHAP. 
thoughts  against  the  rightful  Heir  of  the  Vineyard.  But,  even  so,  they 
must  speak  their  own  judgment.  In  answer  to  His  challenge,  what 
in  their  view  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  would  do  to  these  husband- 
men, the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  could  only  reply :  *  As  evil  men 
evilly  will  He  destroy  them.  And  the  vineyard  will  He  let  out  to 
other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  Him  the  fruits  in  their 
seasons/  * 

The  application  was  obvious,  and  it  was  made  by  Christ,  first, 
as  always,  by  a  reference  to  the  prophetic  testimoiky,  showing  not 
only  the  unity  of  all  God*s  teaching,  but  also  the  continuity  of  the 
Israel  of  the  present  with  that  of  old  in  their  resistance  and  rejection 
of  God's  counsel  and  messengers.  The  quotation,  than  which  none 
more  applicable  could  be  imagined,  was  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23,  and 
is  made  in  the  (Greek)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — not  necessarily  by 
Christ — from  the  LXX.  Version.  The  only,  almost  verbal,  difference 
between  it  and  the  original  is,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  adoption 
of  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  as  head  of  the  corner  ('  this,' 
t^oc,',  nxr)  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  in  the  LXX.  its  original  designation 
(avTTf)  as  head  of  the  corner  (previous  to  the  action  of  the  builders), 
is  traced  to  the  liOrd.  And  then  followed,  in  plain  and  unmistakable 
language,  the  terrible  prediction,  first,  nationally,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  *  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof;'  and  then,  individually,  that  whosoever  stumbled 
at  that  stone  and  fell  over  it,  in  personal  offence  or  hostility,  should 
be  broken  in  pieces,*  but  whosoever  stood  in  the  way  of,  or  resisted 
its  progress,  and  on  whom  therefore  it  fell,  it  would  *  scatter  him  as 
dust.' 

Once  more  was  their  wrath  roused,  but  also  their  fears.  They 
knew  that  He  spake  of  them,  and  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on 
Him ;  but  they  feare<l  the  people,  who  in  those  days  regarded  Him 
as  a  prophet.  And  so  for  the  present  they  lefl  Him,  and  went  their 
way. 

4.  If  Rabbinic  writings  offer  scarcely  any  parallel  to  the  preceding 
Parable,  that  of  the  Marriage-Feast  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Wed- 
ding Garment  ^  seems  almost  reproduced  in  Jewish  tradition.     In  its  ^stMutt 
oldest  form*^  it  is  ascril>ed  to  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  flourished  .phabbw 
about  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.     It  IJJj*'"^ 

*  The   only   Jewish   parallel,   oven   in  treasurer    to  collect  tribate,   when   tl.e 

point  of  form,  so  farns  T  know,  is  in  Vnyy.  people  of  the  land  killed  and  plundered 

R.  1 1  (c<\.  Warsh.,  p.  1 8  n,  near  l)o>jinnin^r),  him. 
where  we  read  of  a  king  who  sent  his 
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BOOK      appears  with  variety  of,  or  with  additional  details  in  Jewish 

V        taries.*    But  while  the  Parable  of  our  Lord  only  consists  of  two  parUf 

^^      '   forminff  one  whole  and  havinfir  one  lesson,  the  Talmud  divides  it  into 

•  Midr.  on  *^  t^,i  /ti-ii  ••  ni 

Ecciea.ix.8;  two  Separate  Parables,  of  which   the  one  is  intended  to  show  the 

ProT.*  xTt  11  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  next  world — ^to  stand  in  readiness 

«u.  ui^ind  ^or  the  King's  feast ; «  while  the  other  *  is  meant  to  teach  that  we  oaght 

^^^^  to  be  able  to  present  our  soul  to  God  at  the  last  in  the  same  state  of 

•  Shabb. 

188  a  purity  in  which  we  had  (according  to  Rabbinic  notions)  originally 

-shabb.  received  it.**  Even  this  shows  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
Lord's  and  the  Rabbinic  use  of  the  Parable.*  In  the  Jewish  PtoaUe 
a  King  is  represented  as  inviting  to  a  feast,'  without,  however,  fixing 
the  exact  time  for  it.  The  wise  adorn  themselves  in  time,  and  are 
seated  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness,  since,  as  they 
argue,  no  elaborate  preparation  for  a  feast  can  be  needed  in  a  palace ; 
while  the  foolish  go  away  to  their  work,  arguing  there  must  be  time 
enough,  since  there  can  be  no  feast  without  preparation.  ^Fhe 
Midrash  has  it,  that,  when  inviting  the  guests,  the  King  had  told 
them  to  wash,  anoint,  and  array  themselves  in  their  festive  garments ; 
and  that  the  foolish,  arguing  that,  from  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  the  arranging  of  the  seats,  they  would  learn  when  the  feast  was 
to  begin,  had  gone,  the  mason  to  his  cask  of  lime,  the  potter  to  his 
clay,  the  smith  to  his  furnace,  the  fuller  to  his  bleaching-gronnd.) 
But  suddenly  comes  the  King's  summons  to  the  feast,  when  the  wise 
apjjear  festively  adorned,  and  the  King  rejoices  over  them,  and  they 
are  made  to  sit  down,  eat  and  drink ;  while  he  is  wroth  with  the 
foolish,  who  appear  squalid,  and  are  ordered  to  stand  by  and  look  on 
in  an»?uish,  huntrer  and  thirst. 
jsj»jbb.  'I'Ih^  otluT  Jewisli  Parable*  is  of  a  king  who  committed  to  his 

p(^rv:mts  the  royal  robes.  The  wise  among  them  carefnlly  laid  them 
by,  while  the  foolish  put  them  on  when  they  did  their  work.  After  a 
time  the  king  asked  back  the  robes,  when  the  wise  could  restore  them 
clean,  while  the  f(X)lish  had  them  soiled.  Then  the  king  rejoiced  over 
tht»  wise,  and,  while  the  robes  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  they  were 
bidden  go  home  in  {)eace.  '  But  to  the  foolish  he  commanded  that 
the  robtnj  should  bt»  handed  over  to  the  fuller,  and  that  they  thera* 
st'lvrs  should  be  cast  into  prison.'  We  reaiUly  see  that  the  meaning 
of  this  Pnrahlf  was,  that  u  man  might  presei*ve  his  soul  perfectly  pure, 
and  so  enter  into  peace,  while  the  careless,  who  had  lost  their  original 

»  This  Parable  is  only  in  tho  Talnnul  in  Jewish  Social  Lifo,'  p  170 
t)ii«( ''MiifK  rtiiiti.  ri«it  in  tlic  Midr.'ishiiit  "  In  tho  Talmud  lie!  nvitM  his 

•   I  [.f    ri:i<).  t    w.ll    iind    Uith     thrso  in  tho  Midraih,  othen. 
Piirablub    truu.>«laicd    in    *bk«tcbes   of 
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parity  [no  original  sin  here],  would,  in  the  next  world,  by  Boffisiixig,     OHAP. 
tK)th  expiate  their  guilt  and  purify  their  souls.  ^ 

When,  from  these  Rabbinic  perversions,  we  turn  to  the  P^uraUe  of  ' 
our  Lord,  its  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  King  made 
a  marriage  ^  for  his  Son,  when  he  sent  his  Servants  to  call  them  that 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding.  Evidently,  as  in  the  Jewish  Parable, 
and  as  before  in  that  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  great  Supper,*  a  •  st  lakt 
preliminary  general  invitation  had  preceded  the  announcement  that 
all  was  ready.  Indeed,  in  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  iv.  2,^  it  is  ^^^l  wanb 
expressly  mentioned  among  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  that  none  of  them  went  to  a  feast  till  the  invitation  had 
been  given  and  repeated.  But  in  the  Parable  those  invited  would  not 
come.  It  reminds  us  both  of  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  for  the 
Vineyard,  sought  at  different  times,  and  of  the  repeated  sending  of 
messengers  to  those  Evil  Husbandmen  for  the  fruits  that  were  due, 
when  we  are  next  told  that  the  King  sent  forth  other  servants  to  tell 
them  to  come,  for  he  had  made  ready  his  '  early  meal '  (ipurrov,  not 
^dinner,'  as  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Version),  and  that,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  later  meal,  the  oxen  and  fatlings  were  killed. 
These  repeated  endeavours  to  call,  to  admonish,  and  to  invite,  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  these  Parables,  showing  that  it  was  one  of 
the  central  objects  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  exhibit  the  longsuffering 
and  goodness  of  God.  Instead  of  giving  heed  to  these  repeated  and 
pressing  calls,  in  the  words  of  the  Parable :  '  But  they  [the  one  class] 
made  light  of  it,  and  went  away,  the  one  to  his  own  land,  the  other 
unto  his  own  merchandise.' 

So  the  one  class ;  the  other  made  not  light  of  it,  but  acted  even 
worse  than  the  first.  ^  But  the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  en- 
tn»nted  them  shamefully,  and  killed  them.'  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  the  aeivants  came  with  the  second  and  more  pressing 
message,  the  one  class  showed  their  contempt  for  the  king,  the 
wedding  of  his  son,  and  the  feast,  and  their  preference  for  and  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  possessions  or  acquisitions — their  property 
or  their  trading,  their  enjoyments  or  their  aiins  and  desires.  And, 
when  these  had  gone,  and  probably  the  servants  still  remained  to 
plead  the  message  of  their  lord,  the  rest  evil  entreated,  and  then 
killed  them — pnx'eeding  beyond  mere  contempt,  want  of  interest,  and 
preoccupation  with  their  own  affairs,  to  hatred  and  murder.  The  sin 
was  the  more  aggnivated  that  he  was  their  king^  and  the  messengers 
had  invited  them  to  a  feast,  and  that  one  in  which  every  loyal  subject 
*  This  rather  than  *  marriage-feasi.' 
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BOOK  should  have  rejoiced  to  take  part.  Theirs  was,  therefore,  not  onlj 
murder,  but  also  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  On  this  the  king, 
in  his  wrath,  sent  forth  his  armies,  which — and  here  the  narrative  in 
point  of  time  anticipates  the  event — destroyed  the  mnrderers,  and 
burnt  their  city.* 

But  the  condign  punishment  of  these  rebels  forms  only  part  of 
the  Parable.  For  it  still  leaves  the  wedding  unprovided  with  guests, 
to  sympathise  with  the  joy  of  the  king,  and  partake  of  his  feast. 

•8^ Matt  And  so  the  narrative  continues:*  *Then* — afber  the  king  had  given 
commandment  for  his  armies  to  go  forth,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
*  The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,  but  they  that  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  partings  of  the  highways  fwhere 
a  number  of  roads  meet  and  cross],  and,  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.'  We  remember  that  the  Parable  here  runs  parallel 
to  that  oth^jr,  when,  first  the  outcasts  from  the  city-lanes,  and  then 
the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  brought  in  to  fiU  the 

xfi^  11-24  p'ace  of  the  invited  guests.**  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
no  connection  between  the  declaration  that  those  who  had  been  bidden 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy,  and  the  direction  to  go  into  the 
crossroads  and  gather  any  whom  they  might  find,  since  the  latter 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  less  likt>ly  to  prove  worthy.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  Parable.  The  first  invitation  had 
been  sent  to  selected  guests— to  the  Jews — who  might  have  been 
exi)ected  to  be  *  worthy,'  but  had  proved  themselves  unworthy ;  the 
nt'xt  wjis  to  l)e  givi»n,  not  to  the  chosen  city  or  nation,  but  to  all  thai 
trnvelUnl  in  whatev(»r  direction  on  the  world's  highway,  reaching  them 
where  the  roads  of  life  met>t  and  part. 

We  have  already  in  part  anticij)at^d  the  interpretation  of  this 
Parable.  *  The  Kingdom  '  is  here,  as  so  often  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  likened  to  a  f*»ast,  and  more  specifically  to  a  marriage- 
feast.  But  we  mark  as  distinctive,  that  the  King  makes  it  for  Ills 
Son.  Thus  Christ,  lus  Son  and  Heir  of  the  Kingdom,  forms  the  central 
Figure  in  the  Parable,  llns  is  the  first  |X)int  set  before  us.  The 
next  is,  that  the  chosen,  invited  guests  were  the  ancient  Covenant- 
people — Israt»l.  To  them  (iod  had  sent  first  under  the  Old  Testament 
And,  although  they  luul  not  given  heed  to  His  call,  yet  a  second  class 
of  messengers  was  sent  to  them  under  the  New  Testament.  And  the 
message  of  the  latter  was,  that  *  the  early  meal  *  was  ready  [Christ's 

'  Ucfercncc  is  only  niado  to  that  (>art  this  is   not   inuntioncd.    When  we  roul 

who    weru    iiiiinlcitTs.      Not    that     the  of  *  tlit'ir  city/  may  there  not   here  bo 

oth«'n»  rM*a|«(i  •<iifTerin>r  <>r  hmn,  hut,  in  also  a  reference   to  a  commooweslUi  OC 

acconhimx*  with  the  phin  of  the  Tarable,  nation  7 
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first  coming],  and  that  all  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  great     CHAP. 
evening-meal  [Christ's  Reign].     Another  prominent  truth  is  set  forth         V 
in  the  repeated  message  of  the  King,  which  points  to  the  goodness  and    ~    ' 
longsuffering  of   God.     Next,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  refusal 
of  Israel,    which   appears   in   the   contemptuous   neglect   and   pre- 
occupation   with   their   own  things  of  one  party,  and   the  hatred, 
resistance,  and  murder  by  the  other.     Then  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  command  of  judgment  on  the  nation,  and  the  burning  of 
their  city — God*s  army  being,  in  this  instance,  the  Romans — and, 
finally,  the  direction  to  go  into  the  crossways  to  invite  all  men,  alike 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

With  verse  10  begins  the  second  part  of  the  Parable.  The 
*  Servants' — that  is,  the  New  Testament  messengers— -had  fulfilled 
their  commission ;  they  had  brought  in  as  many  as  they  found,  both 
bad  and  good :  that  is,  without  respect  to  their  previous  history,  or 
their  moral  and  religious  state  up  to  the  time  of  their  call ;  and  ^  the 
wedding  was  filled  with  guests  * — that  is,  the  table  at  the  marriage- 
feast  was  filled  with  those  who  as  guests '  lay  around  it '  {avaKUfUvtav). 
But,  if  ever  we  are  to  learn  that  we  must  not  expect  on  earth — not 
even  at  the  King's  marriage-table— a  pure  Church,  it  is,  surely,  from 
what  now  follows.  The  King  entered  to  see  His  guests,  and  among 
them  he  descried  one  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment.  Manifestly, 
the  quickness  of  the  invitation  and  the  previous  unpreparedness  of 
the  guests  did  not  prevent  the  procuring  of  such  a  garment.  As  the 
guests  had  been  travellers,  and  as  the  feast  was  in  the  King's  palace, 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  garments  were  supplied 
in  the  palace  itself  to  all  those  who  sought  them.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  circumstance,  that  the  man  so  addressed  *  was  speechless ' 
[literally,  *  gagged,'  or  *  muzzled'].*  His  conduct  argued  utter  in-  y^^ 
sensibility  as  regarded  that  to  which  he  had  been  called — ignorance  »<;  twtu 
of  what  was  due  to  the  King,  and  what  became  such  a  feast.  For, 
although  no  previous  state  of  preparedness  was  required  of  the 
invited  guests,  all  being  bidden,  whether  good  or  bad,  yet  the  fact 
remained  that,  if  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  feast,  they  must  put 
on  a  garment  suited  to  the  occasion.  All  are  invited  to  the 
Gospel-feast ;  but  they  who  will  partake  of  it  must  put  on  the  King's 
wtMlding-garment  of  Evangelical  holiness.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in 
the  Parable,  that  only  one  was  descried  without  this  garment,  this  is 
intended  to  teach,  that  the  King  will  not  only  generally  view  His 
gut»sts,  but  that  each  will  be  separately  examined,  and"  that  no  one — 
no,  not  a  single  individual — will  be  able  to  escape  discovery  amidst  the 
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BOOK     mass  of  guests,  if  be  has  not  the  '  wedding-garment/     In  short,  ic 
^        that  day  of  trial,  it  is  not  a  scratiny  of  Chnrches,  but  of  individuals 

"""  '  '  in  the  Church.  And  so  the  King  bade  the  servants — Siaie6voi9 — not 
the  same  who  had  previously  carried  the  invitation  (SovKoi9)j  but 
others — evidently  here  the  Angels,  His  ^  ministers,'  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  '  cast  him  out  into  the  darkness,  the  outer ' — that  is, 
unable  to  offer  resistance  and  as  a  punished  captive,  he  was  to  be  cast 
out  into  that  darkness  which  is  outside  the  brilliantly  lighted  guest- 
chamber  of  the  King.  And,  still  further  to  mark  that  darkness  out- 
side, it  is  added  that  this  is  the  well-known  place  of  sufiering  and 
anguish  :  '  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth.' 

And  here  the  Parable  closes  with  the  general  statement,  appli- 
cable alike  to  the  first  part  of  the  Parable— to  the  first  invited  guests, 
Israel — and  to  the  second,  the  guests  from  all  the  world :  *  For  * 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Parable)  *  many  are  called,  but 

xxu.li?'''  ^^^  chosen.'  •  For  the  understanding  of  these  words  we  have  to  keep 
in  view  that,  logically,  the  two  clauses  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
same  words.  Thus,  the  verse  would  read  :  Many  are  called  out  of  the 
world  by  God  to  partake  of  the  Gospel-reast,  but  few  oiU  of  the  world 
— not^  out  of  the  called — are  chosen  by  God  to  partake  of  it.  The 
call  to  the  feast  and  the  choice  for  the  feast  are  not  identical.  The  call 
comes  to  all ;  but  it  may  be  outwardly  accepted,  and  a  man  may  sit 
down  to  the  feast,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  chosen  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  because  he  has  not  the  wedding-gannent  of  converting,  sancti- 
fying grace.  And  so  one  may  be  thrust  even  from  the  marriage* 
board  into  the  darkness  without,  with  its  sorrow  and  anguish. 

Thus,  side  by  side,  yet  wide  apart,  are  these  two — God's  call  and 
God's  choice.  The  connecting-link  between  them  is  the  taking  of 
the  wedding-garment,  freely  given  in  the  Palace.  Yet,  we  must 
seek  it,  ask  it,  put  it  on.  And  so  here  also,  we  have,  side  by  side, 
God's  gift  and  man's  activity.  And  still,  to  all  time,  and  to  all  men, 
alike  in  its  warning,  teaching,  and  blessing,  is  it  true:  'Many  ar( 
called,  but  few  chosen !  * 
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CHAPTER  VL 

rHB    EVENING  OF  THE    THIRD    DAY    IN    PASSION-WEEK — ON    THE    MOUNT    OF 
olives:   DISCOURSE  TO   THE  DISCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE   LAST  TTIINOS. 

(St.  Matt.  xziv. ;  St  Mark  xUi. ;  St.  Luke  zxi.  S-88 ;  ziL  8S-48.) 

The   last   and   most   solemn   denunciation  of  Jemsalem  had  been     cHAP. 
uttered,  the  last  and  most  terrible  prediction  of  judgment  upon  the        vi 
Temple  spoken,  and  Jesus  was  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.     It  ^""  *  ^ 
was  as  if  He  had  cast  the  dust  off  His  Shoes  against  ^  the  House ' 
that  was   to   be  *  lefb  desolate.'     And  so   He  quitted  for  ever  the 
Temple  and  them  that  held  office  in  it. 

They  had  left  the  Sanctuary  and  the  City,  had  crossed  black 
Kidron,  and  were  slowly  climbing  the  Mount  of  Olives.     A  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  and  the  Sacred  Building  was  once  more  in  full 
view.     Just  then  the  western  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams  on 
tops  of  marble  cloisters  and  on  the  terraced  courts,  and  glittering  on 
the  golden  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place.     In  the  setting, 
even  more  than  in  the  rising  sun,  must  the  vast  proportions,  the 
symmetry,  and   the  sparkling  sheen  of  this  mass  of  snowy  marble 
and  gold  have  stood  out  gloriously.     And  across  the  black  valley, 
and  up  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  Jay  the  dark  shadows  of  those  gigantic 
walls  built  of  massive  stones,  some  of  them  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
long.     Even  the   Rabbis,  despite  their  hatred  of  Herod,  grow  en- 
thusiastic, and  dream  that  the  very  Temple-walls  would  have  been 
covered  with  gold,  had  not  the  variegated  marble,  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  seemed  more  beauteous.*     It  was  probably  as  they   ■b«imi& 
now  gazed  on  all  this  grandeur  and  strength,  that  they  broke  the  tii 
silence  imposed  on  them  by  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  near  desolate- 
ness   of  that    House,  which    the   Lord   had  predicted.**      One  and  »8t.ibu. 
another  pointed  out  to  Him  those  massive  stones  and  splendid '  build-  " 
inga,  or  spake  of  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  Temple  was 
adorned. °     It  was  but  natural  that  the  contrast  between  this  and  'sumau. 
the  predicted  desolation  should  have  impressed  them ;  natural,  also, 
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BOOK     that  they  should  refer  to  it — not  as  matter  of  doubt,  bat  rather  m 

y        of  question.*    Then  Jesus,  probably  turning  to  one — perhaps  to  the 

•sTMattT    ^^^'  ^^  ®^^®  ^^®  principal — of  His  questioners,**  spoke  fully  of  that 

xxiT.  8         terrible  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  near  future,  when,  as 

xiu.  I  fulfilled  with  almost  incredible  literality,*  not  one  stone  would  be  lefk 

upon  another  that  was  not  upturned. 

In  silence  they  pursued  their  way.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
they  sat  down,  right  over  against  the  Temple.  Whether  or  not  the 
others  had  gone  farther,  or  Christ  had  sat  apart  with  these  four,  Peter 
•st.i£ark  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  are  named  ^  as  those  who  now 
asked  Him  further  of  what  must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  not  idle  curiosity,  although  inquiry  on  such  a  subject, 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  could  scarcely  have  been 
blamed  in  a  Jew.  But  it  did  concern  them  personally,  for  had  not  the 
Lord  conjoined  the  desolateness  of  that  'House'  with  His  own  ab- 
sence ?  He  hud  explained  the  former  as  meaning  the  ruin  of  the  City 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  to  His  prediction  of 
it  had  been  added  these  words :  '  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.' 
In  tlieir  view,  this  could  only  refer  to  His  Second  Coming,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  world  as  connected  with  it.  This  explains  the  twofold 
question  which  the  four  now  addressed  to  Christ :  *  Tell  us,  when  shall 
these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  Coming,  and  of 
the  consummation  of  the  age  ?  '  * 

Irrespective  of  other  sayings,  in  which  a  distinction  between  these 
two  events  is  made,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  disciples  could 
have  conjoined  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  inunediate 
Advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  very  saying 
which  gave  rise  to  their  question,  Christ  had  placed  an  indefinite 

•  According  to  Jlr)*<?/;AiM  (War  vii.  1.  1)  That  may  be  no,  but  the  inferenoe  of 

*,he  city  was  so  upheaved  and  dup:  up,  (rod^  is  certainly  incorrect, — that  neithor 

that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  liad  ever  the  question  of  the  disciples,  dot  the 

been     inhabited.      At    a    later    period  discourse  of  our  Lord  on  that  ocxsasioa 

Turn  us     Rufus     had    the    plou^'iishare  primarily  referred  to  the  Second  AdTeoi 

drawn  over  it.      And  in   re^rd  to  the  (the  irofN) v(r(a).  When  that  writer  reiiiark% 

Temple     walls,     notwithstanding      tlie  that  only  St.  Matthew,  bat  neither  SC 

niassiv(*n<'ss  of  the  st« mes,  with  the  ex-  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  refer  to  such  a  qnea- 


ceptioii   of    MMiu*  coriurr  or  [Hiriion   of  t ion  by  the  disciples,  he  most  bare 

wall     Ifft  ahnost  to  >]ut\v  how  ^rrat  had  looked  that  it  is  not  only  implied  in  tba 

l)een  the  ruin  and  desolation— 'there  is,  *ail  these  thinfrs'  of  8t.  Ma^  and  tlm 

certainly,  nothing;:  now  in    situ'   (Capt.  *  these  things*  of  St.  Luke — which,  suelya 

WiUnn  in  the  *  Ordnanw  Survey  ').  refer  to  more  than  one  thing— but  thai 

'  rijs    o-vrrcAfias    rov    aiwtfos.       (ttnlH  the  ({uestion  of    the  disciples  aboQt  tba 

argiic-  that  the  account  in  the  (;os|n  1  of  Advent   takes   up  a  distinctive  part  of 

Kt.  Mitthew  contains,  as  in  other  flirts  wliat   Christ  hacl  said  on  qnittinfff  tfaa 

of  \hd  Qositel,  the  combin<'(l  rei^rts  of  Temple,  as   reported  in  8t.  llatt.  adfl. 

addrc.aiot,  delivered  at  ditlerent  times.  31^. 
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period  between  the  two.     Between  the  desolation  of  the  House  and     OHAP. 
their  new  welcome  to  Him,  would  intervene  a  period  of  indefinite         ▼! 
langth,  during  which  they  would  not  see  Him  again.     The  disciples   ^ 
(toiild  not  have  overlooked  this ;  and  hence  neither  their  question,  nor 
yet  the  Discourse  of  our  Lord,  have  been  intended  to  conjoin  the  two. 
It  is  necessiiry  to  keep  this  in  view  when  studying  the  words  of 
Christ ;  and  any  different  impression  must  be  due  to  the  exceeding 
comprt»ssion  in  the  hinguage  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  this,  that  Christ 
would  purposely  leave  indefinite  the  interval  between  *  the  desolation 
of  the  house  *  and  His  own  Return. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  remains  to  be  noticed- 
When  the  Lord,  on  quitting  the  Temple,  said  :  *  Ye  shall  not  see  Me 
henceforth,'  He  nmst  have  referred  to  Israel  in  their  national  capa- 
city—to the  Jewish  polity  in  Church  and  State.  If  so,  the  promise 
ill  the  text  of  visible  reappearance  must  also  apply  to  the  Jewish 
(Jonnnon wealth,  to  Israel  in  their  national  capacity.  Accordingly,  it 
id  suggested  that  in  the  present  passage  Christ  refers  to  His  Advent, 
rot  from  the  general  cosmic  viewpoint  of  universal,  but  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  history,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  appearance  of  false  Christs  are  the  last  events  of 
national  history,  to  bo  followed  by  the  dreary  blank  and  silence  of  the 
many  centuries  of  the  *  Gentile  dispensation,'  broken  at  last  by  the 
events  that  usher  in  His  Coming.*  ^Jfi2 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  conjoined 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  immediate  Advent  of  Christ 
into  His  Kingdom  and  the  end  of  the  world,  their  question  to  Christ 
was  twofold  :  Wlum  would  these  things  be  ?  and.  What  would  be  the 
sifjns  of  His  Royal  Advent  and  the  consummation  of  the  *  Age '  ? 
On  the  former  the  Lord  gave  no  information  ;  to  the  latter  His 
Discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  directed.  On  one  point  the 
statement  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  novel  as  almost  to  account  for 
their  question.  Jewish  writings  speak  very  frequently  of  the  so-called 
*  sorrows  of  the  Messiah'  {Chehhley  shel  Ma^hia/^h^  *).  These  were 
partly  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  partly — perhaps  chiefly — those  coming 
on  Israel  and  the  world  previous  to,  and  connected  with,  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  purpose  in  describing  them  in  detail, 
since  the  particulars  mentioned  vary  so  much,  and  the  descriptions  are 
so  fanciful.  But  they  may  generally  be  characterised  as  marking  a 
period  of  internal  corruption ""  and  of  outward  distress,  especially  of  iS^^to^** 

TraoUta 
*  If  these  are  computed  to  last  nine      fanciful  analogy  with  the  '  sorrows '  of  a  8©^^ 
months,  it  must  have  been  from  a  kind  of      woman. 

VOL.  IL  F  F 
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BOOK      famine  and  war,  of  which  the  land  of  Palestine  wafi  to  be  the  soenei 
V        and  in  which  Israel  were  to  be  the  chief  sufferers.*     As  the  Uabbinic 
•obm"  notices   which  we   possess   all   date  from   after  the   destraction   of 

^h.98a  Jerusalem,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  absolute  assertion 
on  tlie  point ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  refers  to  desola- 
tion of  the  City  and  Temple  as  one  of  the  *  signs  *  or  '  sorrows '  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  true  that  isolated  voices  proclaimed  that  fate  of  the 
Sanctuary,  but  not  in  any  connection  with  the  triumphant  Advent  of 
Messiah  ;  *  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
fanatics  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  rather  expected  a 
Divine,  no  doubt  Messianic,  interposition  to  save  the  City  and  Temple, 
^Ctomp./M.  even  at  the  last  moment.^  When  Christ,  therefore,  proclaimed  the 
and  e*pe-'  '  desolfifiou  of  *  the  house/  and  even  placed  it  in  indirect  connection 

cially  rl.  6.  J  . 

with  His  Advent,  He  taught  that  which  must  have  been  alike  new 
and  unexpected. 

This  may  be.  the  most  suitable  place  for  explaining  the  Jewish  ex- 
pectation connected  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  Here  we  have 
first  to  dismiss,  as  Monging  to  a  later  period,  the  Rabbinic  fiction  of 
two  ^lessiahs  :  the  one,  the  primary  and  reigning,  the  Son  of  David ; 
tlu»  oth(»r,  the  secondary  and  warfaring  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Ephraim  or 

•  sukk.  62rt    of  ^lanasseli.    The  earliest  Talniudic  reference  t-o  this  second  Messiah^ 

dates  from  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  contains  the  strange  and 

•  znrh.  xii.     almost  blasphemous  notices  that  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,*  concerning 

the  mourning  for  llim  Whom  they  had  pierced,  referred  to  Messiah  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  Who  would  1k^  killed  in  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog  ;* 
and  that,  when  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  saw  it,  He  *  asked  life  '  of 
(Jod,  Wlio  gave  it  to  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  ii. :  *  Ask  of  Me,  and  I 
will  give  Thee,'  upon  which  God  informed  the  Messiah  that  His  father 
David  had  alnwly  asked  and  obtained  this  for  Him,  according  to  P^ 
xxi.  i.  (Generally  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  is  connected  with  the 
gathcTing  and  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Later  Rabbinic  writings 
conn»*(  t  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  for  sin  with  this  Son  of 

•  f^e4|>e-      Jost'ph.*     1'lie  war  in  which  *  the  Son  of  Joseph'  succumbed  would 
Ya'kiiton      linallv  1h'  broutrht  to  a  victorious  termination  by  *  the  Son  of  David/ 

I".  Ix.  vol.  iL  * 

iw.  3.'.9.        whrii  the  supreiuacv  of  Israel  would  lx»  restored,  and  all  nations  walk 

(|llOtMllit  , 

1.n'.thla         m   His  Li^rlit. 

It  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  various  notices  about 

the  Messiah,  Son  of  Josej)h,  are  confused  and  sometimes  inconsistent^ 

'  WIm'ii  usini:tho  cxprc-sion  •Advent'  *  A  not  licr  Rabbinic  aathorit J,  howevet; 

in  t)iis(*()nntrti()Ti,  we  n-for  to  the  Advent  refers  it  to  the  '  evil  impulse/ which  y 

of  .Mi'ssiah  to  rii;rn.  His  Messianic  mani-  in  the  future,  to  be  annihilit^, 
fvMtation — not  His  Hirth. 
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considering  the  circumstances  in  which  this  dogma  originated.     Its     CHAP, 
primary  reason  was,  no  doubt,  controversial.     When  hardly  pressed        VI 
by  Christian  argument  about  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  '    ^ 

sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  the  fiction  about  the  Son  of  Joseph  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Son  of  David  would  offer  a  welcome  means  of  escape.* 
Besides,  when  in  the  Jewish  rebellion  •  under  the  false  Messiah  *  Bar-  •  i32-i» 

A.D. 

Kokhba  '  (*  the  Son  of  a  Star '  ^)  the  latter  succumbed  to  the  Romans  b  Numb. 
and  was  killed,  the  Synagogue  deemed  it  necessary  to  rekindle  Israel's  "*^-*' 
hope,  that  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  by  the  picture  of  two  Messiahs, 
of  whom  the  first  should  fall  in  warfare,  while  the  second,  the  Son  of 
David,  would  carry  the  contest  to  a  triumphant  issue.* 

In  general,  we  must  here  remember  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  three  terms  used  in  Jewish  writings  to  designate  that  which 
is  to  succeed  the  *  present  dispensation '  or  *  world '  (Olam  ha2zeh), 
although  the  distinction  is  not  always  consistently  carried  out. 
This  happy  period  would  begin  with  *  the  days  of  the  Messiah ' 
(n*t?TDn  n^oO-  These  would  stretch  into  the  *  coming  age '  (Aihid  lahho), 
and  end  with  *  the  world  to  come'  (Olam  hahhi) — although  the  latter 
is  sometimes  made  to  include  the  whole  of  that  period .^  The  most 
divergent  opinions  are  expressed  of  the  duration  of  the  Messianic 
period.  It  seems  like  a  round  number  when  we  are  told  that  it  would 
last  for  three  generations.**  In  the  fullest  discussion  on  the  subject,**  •siphrt.ed. 
the  opinions  of  different  Rabbis  are  mentioned,  who  variously  fix  the  p.  i84«. 

.,/./..  1  11  about  the 

period  at  from  forty  to  one,  two,  and  even  seven  thousand   years,  miaaie 


according  to  fanciful  analogies.* 

*  Comp.  J.  M.  OUr$ePer,  De  Gemino  ing  Messiah  is  expressly  designated  a& 
Jud.  Mess.  pp.  145  kc. ;  Si-hottgen^  Hon«  the  Son  of  Ephraim. 

Heb.  ii.  pp.  360-366.  »  In  Bemidb.  R   15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  63  a, 

*  Soal»o  both  X^rry  (Neuhebr.  Worterb.  lines  9  and  8  from  bottom),  the  •  days  of 
vol.  iii.  p.  271  a)  and  Hamburger  (Ileal.  the  Messiah '  are  specially  distinguished 
Encykl.f.  Bib.  u.  Talm.,  Abtheil.  ii.p.  768).  from  the  'Athid  labho,'  or  gtrnihim 
1  mu»t  here  express  surprise  that  a  writer  futurnm.  In  Tanchuma  (Ktjebh,  tnl, 
HO  learnc<l  and  inde|)cndentas  ('a*tclli{\\  Warsli.  ii.  p.  lOo  a,  alK)ut  the  mi<ldl<')  it 
Messia,  pp.  224-2H6)  should  have  argued  is  .s{ii<l,*  And  after  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
that  the  thenr}*  of  a  Messiah,  son  of  conns  the  "Olam  habha"'-  so  that  the 
Joseph,  leloMuM'd  to  the  oUicst  Jewi.sh  Me.ssianic  time  is  tlu're  made  to  inehi<le 
traditions,  and  did  not  arise  a«  explnino<l  the  strndumfuturum.  Again,  in  Pes.  68 a 
in  the  text.  The  only  reason  which  ami  Sanh.  1»1  ft,  *  the  days  of  the  Messiah* 
CaateUi  urges  against  a  view,  which  he  are  distingui.'^he*!  from  the  •Olam  habha,* 
admits  to  hei  otherwise  probable,  is  that  and,  lastly  (not  to  multiply  in.stances), 
certain  Rabbinic   statements   speak  also  in  Shabb.  113  ft  from  the  Athid  lahht. 

of  the  Son  of  David  as  suffering.     Even  ♦  40    years  =  the   wilderness   wander- 

if  this  were  so,  such  inconsistencies  would  ings;  1000   years  =  on©  day,  Ps.  xc.   4; 

prove  nothing,  since  there  are  so  many  2000  ywirs^^Mhe  day  of  vengeance  and 

instances  of  them  in  Rabbinic  writings.  the  year  of  .salivation'  (Is.  Ixiii.  4);  7000 

Bnt,  really,  the  only  |)assage  Vhich  from  years -the  marriage-week  (Is.  Ixii.  5),  ki 

its  age  here  deserves  serious  attention  is  day  being-*  1000  years. 
Banh.  98  a  and  h.    In  Yalkut  the  sufler- 

ff2 
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BOOK  Where  statements  rest  on  such  fanciful  considerations,  we  can 

'^  scarcely  attach  serious  value  to  them,  nor  expect  agreement.  Thin 
'  '  remark  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  points  in- 
volved. Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according  to  general  opinion,  the  Birth 
of  the  ^lessiah  would  be  unknown  to  His  contemporaries ;  *  that  He 
would  appear,  carry  on  His  work,  then  disappear — probably  for  forty- 
five  days  ;  then  reappear  again,  and  destroy  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
world,  notably  *  Edom,'  *  Armilos,'  the  Roman  power — the  fourth  and 
last  world-empire  (sometimes  it  is  said :  through  Ishmael).  Ransomed 
Israel  would  now  be  miraculously  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  brought  back  to  their  own  land,  the  ten  tribes  sharing  in  their 
restoration,  but  this  only  on  condition  of  their  having  repented  of 

•  Yaikuton  their  former  sins.*  According  to  the  Midrash,*  all  circumcised  Israel 
p/42c';  would  then  be  released  from  Gehenna,  and  the  dead  be  raised — ao- 
weii«,iii»  cording  to  some  authorities,  by  the  Messiah,  to  Whom  God  would 
*8mi1l  ii8«  give  *  the  Key  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.'  **    This  Resurrection 

would  take  place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  those  of  Israel  who  had 
been  buried  elsewhere  would  have  to  roll  under  ground — not  without 
lua****^  suflTering  pain*^ — till  they  reached  the  sacred  soil.  Probably  the 
reason  of  this  strange  idea,  which  was  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
direction  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  as  to  their  last  resting-place,  was  to 
induce  the  Jews,  aft^r  the  final  desolation  of  their  land,  not  to  quit 
Palestine.  This  Resurrection,  which  is  variously  supposed  to  take 
place  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  Messianic  mani- 

•  IV.  Esd.      festation,  would  be  announced  by  the  blowing  of  the  great  trumpet.** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  strange  and  conifased 
views  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  *  which  of  them  were  uni- 
versal ly  entertained  as  real  dogmas ;  or  from  what  sources  they  had 
l)etMi  originally  derived.  Probably  many  of  them  were  popnlarly 
entertained,  and  afterwards  further  d<»v(»loped — as  we  believe,  with 
elements  distorted  from  Christian  teaching. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  '  coming  age  *  (the  Aihid 
lahho,  or  sa?culum  futurum).  All  the  resistance  to  God  would  be 
coiicentnited  in  the  gn^at  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  with  it  the 

I  This  (Nintirnis   St.  John  vii.  27,  and  ance  of  the  former  bodily  defecU,  aes 

ntTonl^  another  evidi'iice  that   it  cannot  previous  remarks,  pp.  398,  399. 

h;ivc  been  of   Kphf>ian  authorship,  but  *  In  this  extremely  oondenaed abstnct, 

that  its  writiT  must   have  l>een  a  Jew,  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  oumber 

intimately  a)nvers:int  with  Jewish  b<^lief.  the  page  with  Rabbinic  referenoos.    Ibogr 

'  Hut  here  opinions  art*  divided,  some  would  have  been  too  nnmerom,  «iid  the 

holding  that  they  will  never  l)e  rostortnl.  learned  n^adcr  can  easily  find  tufllotat  to 

See  iMtth  opinions  in  Sanh.  1 10  //.  bear  on  each  clause  in  booki  tnatliy  oa 

•  On  the  Hourreetion-lxKly,  the  bone  th«  subject. 
I.utt  the  drcsM  worn,  and  the  reappear- 
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prevalence  of  all  wickedness  be  conjoined.  And  terrible  would  be  the  CHAP. 
straits  of  Israel.  Three  times  would  the  enemy  seek  to  storm  the  ^^ 
Holy  City.  But  each  time  would  the  assault  be  repelled — at  the 
hust  with  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  City  would 
now  be  wholly  rebuilt  and  inhabited.  But  oh,  how  difl'erent  from  of 
old  !  Its  Sabbat h-lx)undaries  would  be  strewed  with  pearls  and  precious 
^'ems.  Tlie  City  itself  would  be  lifled  to  a  height  of  some  nine  miles 
— nay,  with  n'ulistic  application  of  Is.  xlix.  20,  it  would  reach  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  while  it  would  extend  from  Joppa  as  far  as  the 
^^ates  of  Damascus !  For,  Jerusalem  was.  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  Israel,  and  the  resort  of  all  nations.  But  most  glorious  in  Jeru- 
KahMii  would  be  the  new  Temple  which  the  Messiah  was  to  rear,  and 
to  which  those  ^ve  things  were  to  be  restored  which  had  been 
wanting  in  the  former  Sanctuary :  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the  Ark, 
tlu'  Heaven-lit  fire  on  the  Altar,  the  Holy  Ghast,  and  the  Cherubim. 
And  the  hind  of  Israel  would  then  be  as  wide  as  it  had  been  sketched 
in  the  promise  which  God  had  given  to  Abraham,  and  which  had 
ncv»T  lx»fore  been  fulfilled— since  the  largest  extent  of  Israel's  rule 
had  only  been  over  seven  nations,  whereas  the  Divine  promise 
extended  it  over  ten,  if  not  over  the  whole  earth. 

Strangely  realistic  and   exaggerated   by  Eastern  imagination  as 
tlipse  liopes  sound,  there  is,  connected  with  them,  a  point  of  deepest 
interest  on  which,  as  explained  in  another  place,*  remarkable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  prevailed.     It  concerns  the  Services  of  the  rebuilt 
Teinph*,  and  the  observance  of  the  Law  in  Messianic  days.     One  party 
here  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  all  the  ancient  Services,  and  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  and  Kabbinic  Law — nay,  on  its  full  im- 
position on  the  Gentile  nations.*      But  this  view  must  have  been  at 
hast  modified  by  the  expectation,  that  the  Messiah  would  give  a  new 
Law.*     Hilt  was  this  new  Law  to  apply  only  to  the  Gentiles,  or  also  •icidr.oo 
to  Israel  ?     Here  again  there  i?  divergence  of  opinions.     According  (fxrrc.'n. 
to  some,  this  Law  would  be  binding  on  Israel,  but  not  on  the  Gentiles,   pujfio  fm.  i. 
or  else  the   latter  would   have    a   modified    or   condensed    series  of  ^uikutii.  *' 
ordinances    (at    most  thirty  commandments).     But  the  most  lilK^ral  **^" 
vit»w,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  most  acceptable  to  the  enlight- 
ene<l,  was,  that  in  the  future  only  these  two  festive  seasons  would 
1k»  observed  :    The  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther  (or 
else  that  of  Tabernacles),  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  only  thank- 

I  Sec  Book  III.  ch.  iii.  and  Appendix      phylacteries  (comp.  Ber.  R.  98 ;  Midr.  on 
XIV.  Pa.  xxi), 

'  Such  aa  even  the  wearing  of    the 
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BOOK     offerings  would  be  continued.^    Nay,  opinion  went  even»  farther^  and 
V        many  held  that  in  Messianic  days  the  distinctions  of  pure  and  im- 

""  pure,  lawful   arid   unlawful,  as   regarded   food,  would  be  abolished.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  different  views  were  entertained 
even  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  in  Apostolic  times,  and  th^ 
account  for  the  exceeding  bitterness  with  which  the  extreme  Phari- 
saic party  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  contended,  that  the  Gentile 
converts  must  be  circumcised,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  yoke  of 
the  Law  laid  on  their  necks.  And  with  a  view  to  this  new  Law, 
which  God  would  give  to. His  world  through  the  Messiah,  the  Babbis 
divided  all  time  into  three  periods :  the  primitive,  that  under  the 
Law,  and  that  of  the  Messiah.^ 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  beatitude  of  Israel,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  those  days,  the  state  of  the  nations,  and, 
lastly,  the  end  of  that  *  age '  and  its  merging  into  '  the  world  to 
come  '  (Olam  hahha).  Morally,  this  would  be  a  period  of  holiness,  of 
forgiveness,  and  of  peace.  Without,  there  would  be  no  longer  enemies 
nor  oppressors.  And  within  the  City  and  Land  a  more  than  Para- 
disiacal state  would  prevail,  which  is  depicted  in  even  more  than  the 
usual  realistic  Eastern  language.  For  that  vast  new  Jemsalem  (not 
in  heavi»n^  but  in  the  lit(»ral  Palestine)  Angels  were  to  cut  gems 
45  feet  long  and  broad  (30  cubits),  and  place  them  in  its  gates  ;•  the 
windows  and  gates  wtTe  to  be  of  precious  stones,  the  walls  of  silver, 
gold,  and  giMus,  while  all  kinds  of  jewels  would  be  strewed  aboat,  of 
which  every  Israelite  was  at  liberty  to  tiike.  Jerusalem  would  be  as 
largt^  as,  at  ])n»si'nt,  all  I'alestine,  and  Palestine  as  all  the  world.* 
Corrrsponding  to  this  miraculous  extension  would  be  a  miraculous 
elfvation  of  Jt^nisalrin  into  the  air.*^  And  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
niixtuH's  of  self-rightcousncss  and  rt^alism  with  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  thoughts,  wIkmi  the  Kabbis  ])rove  by  references  to  the  pro- 
phi'tic  Scriptures,  that  every  event  and  miracle  in  the  histoiy  of 
Israel  would  find  its  countt^rpart,  or  rather  larger  fulfilment,  in 
Messianic  days.  Thus,  what  was  recorded  of  Abraham^  would,  on 
account  of  his  merit,  find,  clause  by  clause,  its  counterpart  in  the 
future:  *  L(4  a  little  water  be  fetched,'  in  what  is  predicted  in  Zech. 
xiv.  8;  *  wash  your  feet,'  in  what  is  predicted  in  Is.  iv.  5;  *»et 
yoursf»lves  under  the  tre(\'  in  what  is  said  in  Is.  iv.  4;  and  *I  will 

•Ber.  R.48    fetch  a  uiorst^l  of  bread,'  in  the  promise  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.* 


•  Rabha  B. 
75  a 


*  Yalkut  II. 

p.  t*i    h,   [Mif. 

3«3.  line  3 

*  Tliihtia  B. 
76  6 


<<J«-n.  XTIIL 

4.e 
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But  by  the  side  of  this  we  find  much  coarse  realism.     The  land      CHAP. 
would  spontaneously  produce  the  best  dresses  and  the  finest  cakes ;  *         VI 
the  wheat  would  grow  as  high  as  palm-trees,  nay,  as  the  mountains,  ,  simbbL  soa 
while  the  wind  would  miraculously  convert  the  grain  into  flour,  and 
cast  it  into  the  valleys.     Every  tree  would  become  fruit-bearing;**  'n*i^**"**' 
nay,  they  were  to  break  forth,  and  to  bear  fruit  every  day ;  **  daily  •  shabb.  so 
was  every  woman  to  bear  child,  so  that  ultimately  every  Israelitish 
family  would  number  as  many  as  all  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.**  pjf!^'.^ 
All  sickness  and  disease,  and  all  that  could  hurt,  would  pass  away. 
As  regarded  death,  the  promise   of  its    final  abolition  •    was,  with  •!•."▼.  8 
characteristic  ingenuity,  applied  to  Israel,  while  the  statement  that 
the   child    should   die   an    hundred    years   old'  was   understood   as  'i8.ixT.« 
referring  to  the  Gentiles,  and  as  teaching  that,  although  they  would 
die,  yt»t  their  age  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  so  that  a  centenarian 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  child.     Lastly,  such  physical  and  out- 
ward loss  as  Rabbinism  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall,*  '^cr.  R.11 
would  1x3  again  restored  to  man.**  ^  It^r**"*' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  even  more  realistic  than 
these,  if  such  could  serve  any  good  purpose.  The  same  literalism 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  King  Messiah  over  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Not  only  is  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets 
applied  in  the  most  external  manner,  but  illustrative  details  of  the 
same  character  are  added.  Jerusalem  would,  as  the  residence  of  the 
Messiah,  lx»eome  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  Israel  take  the  place 
of  the  (fourth)  world-monarchy,  the  Roman  Empire.  After  the 
Roman  Empire  none  other  was  to  rise,  for  it  was  to  be  immediately 
followt^d  by  the  reign  of  Messiah.*  But  that  day,  or  rather  that  J^Jij^'  * 
of  the  fall  of  the  (ten)  Gentile  nations,  which  would  inaugurate  the 
Empire  of  Messiah,  was  among  the  seven  things  unknown  to  man.**  ^^'•'^•w 
Nay,  (lod  had  conjured  Israel  not  to  communicate  to  the  Gentiles 
the  mystery  of  the  calculation  of  the  times."  But  the  very  origin  of  7u  i'***^ 
the  wick(»d  world-Empii'e  had  been  caused  by  Israel's  sin.  It  had 
been  (ideally)  founded  '  when  Solomon  contracted  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  while  Romulus  and,  Remus  rose  when  Jeroboam 
set  up  the  worship  of  the  two  calves.  Thus,  what  would  have 
become  the  universal  Davidic  Rule  had,  through  Israel's  sin,  been 
changed  into  subjection    to   the    Gentiles.     Whether   or  not   these 

'  They   are    the    foUowinjr    six :    HU  *  On  that  day  Qabriel  had  descended* 

splendour,  the    continnance   of  life.  hU  cut  a  reed  from  the  ocean,  and  planted  it 

oriKitial  inoro  than  g^iKantic  stature,  the  in  mud  from  the  sea,  and  on  this  the  city 

fruits  (if  tho  ground,  and  of  tn  es,  and  tho  of  Bom«  WM  fottoded  (8iphr6  86  a). 
brightAeM  of  th«  huvtaly  lighti. 
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BOOK      Gentiles  would  in  the  Messianic  future  become  proselytes,  seems  a 

V         moot  question.     Sometimes  it   is  affirmed;*  at  others  it  is  stated 

•  Ab.z.s4a  ^^^^  ^^  proselytes  would  then  be  received,**  and  for  this  good  reason, 

0Ab.z  8  6;   that  in  the  final  war  and  rebellion  these  proselytes  would,  from  fear, 

cast  off  the  yoke  of  Judaism  and  join  the  enemies. 

That  war,  which  seems  a  continuation  of  that  of  Gog  and  Magog, 

would  close  the  Messianic  era.     The  nations,  who  had  hitherto  given 

tribute  to  Messiah,  would  rebel  against  Him,  when  He  would  destroy 

them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  so  that  Israel  alone  would  be  left 

•TMich.,ed.  on  the  face  of  the  earth.®     The  duration  of  that  period  of  rebellion  is 

p.  ufta.        stated  to  be  seven  years.     It  seems,  at  least,  a  doubtful  point,  whether 

a  second  or  general  Resurrection  was  expected,  the  more  probable 

view  being,  that  there  was  only  one  Resurrection,  and  that  of  Israel 

«T«an.7«     alonc,^  OF,  at  any  rate,  only  of  the  studious  and  the  pious,*  and 

J  Krtbub.      ^Y^^^  ^jjg  ^j^  ^  ^^^Q  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  reign. 

If  the  Gentiles  rose  at  all,  it  would  only  be  immediately  again  to 

'Pirk*  d.       die.' ' 

B.Eliex.S4 

Then  the  final  Judgment  would  commence.     We  must  here  once 

more  make  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  with  whom, 

nay,  as  more  punishable  than  they,  certain  notorious  sinners,  heretics, 

and  all  apostates,  were  to  be  ranked.     Whereas  to  Israel  the  Gehenna, 

to  which  all  but  the  perfectly  righteous  had  boen  consigned  at  death, 

had  proved  a  kind  of  purgatory,  from  which  they  were  all  ultimat^sly 

f  Rrab.  19  •    delivered  by  Abraham,*  or,  according  to  some  of  the  later  Midrashim, 

by  tho  Messiah,  no  such  deliverance  was  in  prospect  for  the  heathen 

utU'rVISi.  ^^^  ^^^  sinners  of  Isnu^l.**     The  question  whether  the  fiery  torments 

lu^wJli'iL"'  «"^**^^*^^  (which   are  very  realistically  describexl)  would  at  last  end  in 

«'«  annihilation,  is  one  which  at  different  times  received  different  answers, 

as  fully  explained  in  another  phice.*     At   the  time  of  Christ   the 

punishment    of   the    wicked    was   certainly  regarded   as  of    eternal 

duration.     Rabbi  Joso,  a  teacher  of  the  second  century,  and  a  repre- 

sontative  of  the  more  rationalistic  sehool,  says  expn\ssly,  *  The  fire  ol 

*Pn.i4«      Gehinnom   is    nevt»r  (juenched.'*      And   even   the  piu<sage,   so  often 

(although  only  partially)   (pioted,  to  the  efft^ct,  thiit  the   final    toiv 

ments  of  (ieherina  would  hist  for  twelve  months,  after  which  body 

antl  soul  would  Ik.»  annihilated,  exre])ts  from  this  a  numlK^r  of  Jewish 

sinnt^rs,  HjXTially  mentioned,  such  as  hen^tics,  EpicurtNins,  apostates, 

and    pers«»cutors,    who    an?   designatt»d    as   *  children   of  Gehenna' 

•   It    is.   of    roiiFM',    not    (1rnii'<l,    that  wliat     is    the    prerite     import    of    th^ 

iixliviilii.il    vni«  <-    wimlfl   lia\»*   as-.iL'iiiMl  adiiii'<.''i()n  7 
imrt  ill  iIh"  wurLl  t«i  t'oim*  to  tin*  piuu:*  ■  Jico  Appen<llx  XI2L 

iroui  amon^'  tht*  Uvutilcd.     But  eveu  bo. 
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(ledorey  doroth,  to  *  ages  of  ages ').  *     And  with  this  other  statements     CHAP. 
agree,**  so  that  at  most  it  would  follow  that,  while  annihilation  would        VT 
await  the  less  guilty,  the  most  gijilty  were  to  be  reserved  for  eternal  .^oshhiish. 
punishment.  i' « 

Such,  then,  was  the  final  Judgment,  to  be  held  in  the  valley  of  io«6 
Jehoshaphat  by  God,  at  the  head  of  the  Heavenly  Sanhedrin,  composed 
of  the  elders  of  Israel.*'     Realistic  as  its  description  is,  even  this  is  •Xunch. 
terribly  surpassed  by   a  passage**  in  which  the  supposed  pleas  for  ^b  '^ 
mercy  by  the  various  nations  are  adduced  and  refuted,  when,  after  an  ^^3**'^** 
unseemly  contention  between  God  and  the  Gentiles — equally  shocking 
to  gcHxl  taste  and  blasphemous — al)out  the  partiality  that  had  been 
shown  to  Israel,  the  Gentiles  would  be  consigned  to  punishment.     All 
this  in  a  manner  revolting  to  all  reverent  feeling.     And  the  contrast 
between  the  Jewish  picture  of  the  last  Judgment  and  that  outlined  in 
the  Gospels  is  so  striking,  as  alone  to  vindicate  (were  such  necessary) 
the  eschatological  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  prove  what 
infinite   distance   there  is  between  the  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Theolo^»^y  of  the  Synagogue. 

After  the  final  judgment  we  must  look  for  the  renewal  of  heaven 
and  t'jirth.     In  the  latter  neither  physical*  nor  moral  darkness  would  'Ber. R.tt 
any  Ioniser  prevail,  since  the  Yetaer  hal^a,  or  *  Kvil  impulse/  would  be 
destnntMl/'       And    renewed    earth   would    bring    forth   all   without  'YaikutL 
blemish  and  in  Paradisiacal  perfection,  while  alike  physical  and  moml 
evil  Imd  ceased.     Then  began  the  *  Oltnn  hahha,'  or  *  world  to  come.' 
The  (jut»stion,  whether  any  functions  or  enjoyments  of  the  body  would 
contiiHu%   is    variously  answered.      The    reply  of   the  Lord  to  the 
qiu^stion  of  the  Sadducees  about  marriage  in  the  other  world  seems 
to  imply,  that  materialistic  views  on  the  subject  were  entertained  at 
the  time.     Many  Rabbinic  piissages,  such  as  about  the  great  feast 
upon  Ijeviathan   and   Behemoth  prepared   for  the  righteous  in   the 
latter  days,^  confirm   only   too  painfully  the  impression  of  grossly  jBjkbhaB 
materialistic  expectations.*^      On   the  other  hand,  passages  may  be 

•  Hut  it  (Uh\m   not   seem   clear  to  me,  materialistic,  when  wo  read  how  the  skin 

A'hotluT  this  conjunction  of  the  cessation  of  slaughtered  Leviathan  is. to  be  made 

of  darkness,  together  with  that  of  the  into   tents,  girdles,  nt»cklets,  or  armlets 

yrfAtr  huHa,  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  for  the  blessed,  aoconling  to  their  vary- 

figunitively  an<l  spiritually.  ing  merits  (Babha  B.  75  a).     Altogether 

'  At   the  sjinie  time,  many  quot'itiona  tlie  account  of  the  nature  and  hunt  of 

by  Cliristian   writers  intende<l   to  show  this    I^'viathan,  of   the   feast  held,  the 

tlje    materialism    of    Jewish   views  are  various  dishes  si'rved  ( Babha  B.  74  h  to 

j.'^rn»^>ly  unfair.     Thus,  for  example,  Her.  7"»  A).  a'»d   the  wine  drunk  on   the  oc- 

57  A.  (|Uote<l  by  BV7>rr  (Altsynag.  Theol.  casitm  (Targ.  Pstmdo-Jon.  on  Gen.  xxvii. 

p.    '^'!<\),  certainly  does  not  express   the  2Ti\  Targ.  on  Cant.  viii.  2;  on  Eccles.  ix. 

^'n»»isly  carnal  exfi«'ctancy  impute<l  to  it.  7),  are    too    coarsely    materialistic    for 

On  the  other  hand,  it  id  certainly  grossly  qaotatioiL    Bat  what  a  contrast  to  the 
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quoted  in  which  the  utterly  unmaterial  character  of  the  *  world  to 
come'  is  insisted  upon  in  most  emphatic  language.*  In  truth,  the 
same  fundamental  divergences  her^  exist  as  on  other  points,  such  aa 
the  abode  of  the  beatified,  the  visible  or  else  invisible  glory  which 
they  would  enjoy,  and  even  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  in  regard  to 
the  latter,^  as  indeed  to  all  those  references  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
world  to  come,  it  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  the  Rabbis  may  not 
have  intended  to  describe  rather  the  Messianic  days  than  the  final 
winding  up  of  all  things. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Jewish  opinions,  it  is  necessary, 
however  briefly,  to  refer  to  the  Psendepigraphic  Writings,'  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  expressed  the  Apocalyptic  expectancies  of  the 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ.  But  here  we  have  always  to  keep  in 
mind  this  twofold  difficulty :  that  the  language  used  in  works  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  highly  figurative  character,  and  must  therefore  not  be  lite- 
rally pressed ;  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  notably  IV.  Esdras, 
dates  from  post-Christian  times,  and  was,  in  important  respects,  admit- 
tedly influenced  by  Christian  teaching.  But  in  the.main  the  picture  of 
Messianic  times  in  these  writings  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
the  Uiibbis.  Briefly,  the  Psendepigraphic  view  may  be  thus  sketched.* 
Of  the  so-called  '  Wars  of  the  Memah '  there  had  been  already  a  kind 
of  prefigurement  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  armed 
soldiery  had  l)een  seen  to  carry  on  warfare  in  the  air.**  This  sign  is 
menticuied  in  the  Sibylline  Books*^  as  marking  the  coming  end,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  swords  in  the  starlit  sky  at  night,  the  falling 
of  dust  from  heaven,  the  extinction  of  the  sunlight  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  by  day,  and  the  dropping  of  blood  from  the  rocks.  A 
somewhat  similar,  though  even  more  realistic,  picture  is  presented  in 
connection  with  the  bhust  of  the  third  trumpet  in  IV.  (II.)  Esdras.^ 
Only  that  there  the  element  of  moral  judgment  is  more  clearly 
introduced.  This  a]>pcars  still  more  fully  in  another  passi^  of  the 
same  lxM>k,^  in  vvliich,  ap|)art»ntly  in  connection  with  the  Judgment, 
the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  although  in  an  externalised  form, 
may  be  clearly  traced.     A  perhaps  even  more  detailed  description  of 


description  of  tlie  *  T-fist  Thin^^*  by  our 
Lord  an«l  His  Ap«>stlf>I  This  alone 
would  furni>lj  sufViciriit  pn'suinptive 
eviileniM*  in  favour  of  the  Nfw  Tt'stanu-nt. 
I  lia\u  tritMl  to  tourh  this  vory  jwiiiiful 
niaitt.r  us  dulit^ately  as  I  could,  rather  by 
ullu>iifnB  than  by  deticriptiuns,  wliich 
CJuld  only  raUc  prejudices. 
1  Thii    U    the  Jeruialem    built  of 


sapphire,  whioh  is  to  desoend  from 
heaven,  and  in  the  central  laiictafury  of 
which  (unlike  the  worship  of  the  Book 
of  Ilovelation)  Aaron  is  to  ofHciftte  and 
to  receive  Ihe  priestly  (pfts  (Tasn,  6  «; 
Baba  B.  75  b). 

*  See  Appendix. 

*  Comp.  generally  S9A«mr»  NtotMi 
Ztitgetoh.  pp.  67d.  to 
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the  wickedness,  distress,  and  physical  desolation  upon  earth  at  that     CHAP. 
time,  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees.*  VI 

At  last,  when  these  distresses  have  reached  their  final  height,  when  ^       '    ~^ 
signs  are  in  the  sky,  ruin  upon  earth,  and  tlie  uuburied  bodies  that  J"f"*«« 
cover  the  ground   are   devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts,  or  else  konw. 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth,**  would  God  send  '  the  King,'  Who  would  SS^V"' 
put  an  end  to  unritifhteousness.      Then  would  follow  the    last   war  •n.  ».«*•- 

,  .  .  WZ ;  com|>. 

against  Jerusalem,  in  which  God  would  fight  from  heaven  with  the  theflgum- 
nations,  when  they  would  submit  to,  and  own  Him.*^     But  while  in  inth«Book 

,  of  Snooh 

the  Book  of   Enoch  and   in  another  work  of  the  same  class*  the  xc. ii,Mid 

following 

iudgnient  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  Messiah  represented  as  appear-  <Airampi. 
ing  only  afterwards,*  ^  in  the  majority  of  these  works  the  judgment  or  f^**  ^T*^ 
its  execution  is  assigned  to  the  Messiah.  '  Enoch  xcsr 

In  the  land  thus  restored  to  Israel,  and  under  the  rule  of  King  ti^Mj^fili'; 
Messiah,  the  now  Jerusalem  would  be  the  capital,  purified  from  the  ESSJi^'n.!.: 
heathen,*  enlarged,  nay,  qnit«  transformed.     This  Jerusalem  had  been  J?r^-«*|* 
shown  to  Adam  before  his   Fall,'*  but  after  that  lK>th  it  and  Paradise  uL^kli^iV 
had  been   withdrawn  from  him.      It  had  again  Ix'en  shown  to  Abra-  ix|x*^*-j9; 
hain,^  to  Mosos,  and  to  Ezra.*     The  splendour  of  this  new  Jenisalem   B^^*xxxlx. 
is  (h'scribrd  in  most  glowing  language.*'^     Of  the  glorious   Kingdom  [ix.'tV'xxiL 
thus  instituted,  the  ilessiah  would  be  King,"*  although  under  the  fiu'stdii 
suppt'inaey  of  (lod.      His  reign  would  extend  over  the  heathen  nations.   Jlli.n-M; 
The  character  of  their  submission  wtks  ditierentlv  viewed,  according  to  **"** 
the  more  or  less  Judaic  standpoint  of  the  writers.     Thus,  in  the  Book  8o«.  xrii, 
of  Jubile(\s"  the  seed  of  Jacob  are  promised  possession  of  the  whole  bAiwc.of 
earth  :  they  would  *  rule  ov(»r  all  nations  according  to  their  pleasure;  Jy"*^***^- 
and  after  that  draw  the  whole  earth  unto  themselves,  and  inherit  it  ^^\^'^ 
for  ever.'     In  the  *  Assumption  of  Moses'**  this  ascendency  of  Israel  kToKxiu.  . 
seems    to    l)e    conjoined  with  the    idea   of  vt»ngeance  upon    Rome,*  6:BoI>kof 
although  the  language  employtnl  is  highly  figurative. p     On  the  other  6.7:xc. »,- 
hand,  in  the  Sibylline  B(H)ks  *i  the  luitions  an*  represented  as,  in  view   Bamoh 
of  the  bh'S.sings  t-njoyed  by  Israel,  themsclvt^s  turning  to  acknowledge  .j^^^^ 
God,  when    perfect    mental    enlightenment    and  absolute   righteous-  J}l!Ji': '^Jj^ 
ness,  as  well  as  physical  well-being,  would  prevail  under  the  rule  and  p^^Jj 

'  In  the  AtMumptio  Motii  there  is  no  foUows:  *  Kt  postea  oportet  renovari  in  x^m  puni- 

referi'iice  at  all  to  the  Messiah.  K^oria,  et  coronabitur  in  perpetuum.'  cularly 

•  The  words  do  not  convey  to  me,  as  *  I   cannot   understand    how   Sckiirer  TI'S  ^"41 

apimrently  to  Dr.  Schiirer,  thai  the  New  can  throw  doubt    Uf»on  this,  in  view  of  *•  •*••*' 

Jeruiialem  actually  stoo<i  in  Kden.  and,  such  plain  statemenU^  as   in  1*8.  of   Kol.  jj^xiiJ*     "*^ 

indeed,  existed  »)therwiiie  than  ideally.  xvii.,  such  h»  (in  rejjfard  to  the  MesHiah):  ^ 

■  But    I   do  not   Boe,  with   Schiirtr,  a  Ka\  ainlt  fiaotktht  itKaiotiiiaitrhi  i/wh  %*qv  ^^'      ^  ' 

reference    to     its    oomini?    down    from  iv  avrovs.  »Oomp.Ttr 

heaven,   not    even    in    the    passage   in  *  *  £t  aaoeadea  snpm  oenriOM  et  aUs  t 

BMTuoh  to  which  he  refers,  which  is  m  aqoilss.'  «AM.XQa. 

til*  ilt*7N 
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judgeship  (whether  literal  or  figurative)  of  the  Prophets.*  The  moefc 
*  Grecian '  view  of  the  Kingdom,  is,  of  course,  that  expressed  by  Philo. 
He  anticipates,  that  the  happy  moral  condition  of  man  would  ulti- 
matt^ly  affect  the  wild  beasts,  which,  relinquishing  their  solitary  habits, 
would  first  become  gregarious  ;  then,  imitating  the  domestic  animals, 
gradually  come  to  respect  man  as  their  master,  nay,  become  as 
affectionate  and  cheerful  as  '  Maltese  dogs.'  Among  men,  the  pious 
and  virtuous  would  bear  rule,  their  dignity  inspiring  respect,  their 
terror  fear,  and  their  beneficence  good  will.**  Probably  intermediate 
between  this  extreme  Grecian  and  the  Judaic  conception  of  the 
Millennium,  are  such  utterances  as  ascribe  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messiah  to  the  recognition,  that  God  had  in- 
vested Him  with  glory  and  power,  and  that  His  Reign  was  that  of 
blessing.*^ 

It  must  have  been  remarked,  that  the  differences  between  the 
Apocalyptic  teaching  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  marked  as  those  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the 
Kabbis.  Another  point  of  divergence  is,  that  the  Pseudepigrapha 
uniformly  represent  the  Messianic  reign  as  eternal,  not  broken  up  by 
any  further  apostasy  or  relx^llion.*  Then  would  the  earth  be  renewed,** 
and  this  would  l>e  followed,  lastly,  by  the  Resurrection.  In  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,*  as  by  the  Rabbis,  it  is  set  forth  that  men 
would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  condition  which  they  had  borne  in  life, 
so  that,  by  l)eing  recognistnl,  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection  would  be 
attested,  while  in  the  re-union  of  IxKly  and  soul  each  would  receive  its 
due  met»d  for  tlu»  sins  comiiiitt<>d  in  their  state  of  combination  while 
upon  earth.^  But  aft<^r  that  a  transfonnation  would  take  place :  of 
the  just  into  the  Angelic  spltMidour  of  their  glory,  while,  on  view  of 
this,  the  wicked  would  correspondingly  fade  away.'  Josephus  states 
that  tho  l^harisees  taught  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just.''  As  we 
know  tlijit  such  wjis  not  the  case,  we  must  recmrd  this  as  one  of  the 


'  This  i«^  <'Xj)ross<'<l  in  the  cloarrst 
laiiL'iia;:*'  in  «'\try  ont*  of  these  Uxjks 
In  \'n'.\\'  nf  tills,  to  maintain  I  ho  opjo.sito 
on  th«'  trnnind  of  these  i.M)lat«-<l  words  in 
Hamrh  (xl.  'A):  *  Kt  crit  principatus  ejuH 
Man-  in  >.:iMMihini,  <lon<M:  tini.itnr  muinJus 
Corrupt iiini"*.'  >ei'ins,  to  say  the  lejist,  a 
straiu'e  euiiti-ntiiin.  j-sprrially  when  we 
r«*a«l  in  Ixxiii.  I.:  •  Stih'rit  in  p:u'e  in 
artfTnum  suimt  throiio  n-^'ni  >ui.'  Weenn 
ipiit'j  un«lrr>taiHl  tliat  h't'rort-r  shiMiid 
prop..un«l  iliis  \it»w  in  onler  to  prove  that. 
th.«  t»*arhinjf  ot  the  New  Te^taInent  is 
only  a  rettection  of  that  "f  later  J  udaiiiii ; 


bnt  sliould  nn  nrp-ument  so  antenable  be 
re|)eate<l  ?  IV.  Ksdras  must  not  here  be 
({uoted,  as  admittedly  containiDg  New 
Teijtanient  elements. 

»  Dr.  St'htirrr^  followinjc  in  this  alM> 
(ifrorrr,  holds  tliat  one  party  pUoed 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  after  the  clone 
t»f  the  Mes.sianic  reigrn.  He  quotes  in 
sii]>iM)rt  only  Bar.  Ixxiv.  2,  3:  bat  the 
w.inls  di»  not  eon vey  to  me  that  infereDoe. 
K«>r  the  reason  stilted  in  the  preceding 
Nutt>,  IV  Ksdrus  cannot  here  serve  ms 
authority 
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many  assertions  made  by  that  writer  for  purposes  of  his  own — probably      CHAP, 
to  present  to  outsiders  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  the  most  attractive         VI 
and  rational  light  of  which  it  was  capable.     Similarly,  the  modern    ^^      '    ^ 
contenticjn,  that  some  of  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  propound  the 
same  view  of  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just,*  is  contrary  to  evidence.* 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  according  to  the  l^seudepigrapha,  in 
the  general  Judgment,  which  was  to  follow  the  universal  Ilesurrection, 
the  reward  and  punishment  assigned  are  represented  as  of  eternal 
duration,    although    it   may   be  open  to  question,  as  in  regard   to 
Rabbinic  teaching,  which  of  those  who  had  been  sinners  would  suffer 
final  and  endless  torment. 

The  many  and  persist<?nt  attempts,  despite  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies involved,  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  '  the 
Last  Things '  as  only  the  reflection  of  contemporary  Jewish  opinion, 
have  rendered  detailed  evidence  necessary.  When,  with  the  infor- 
mation just  summarised,  we  again  turn  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
Him  by  the  disciples,  we  recall  that  (as  previously  shown)  they  could 
not  have  conjoined,  or  rather  confounded,  the  'when'  of  *  these 
things ' — that  is,  of  the  destruction  of  JtTusalem  and  the  Temple — 
with  the  '  when  '  of  His  Second  Coming  and  the  end  of  the  *  Age.' 
We  also  recall  the  suggestion,  that  Christ  referred  to  His  Advent,  as 
to  His  disappt^arance,  fn)m  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  rather 
than  from  the  gtMieral  cosmic  view-point  of  universal,  history. 

As  regards  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  questions  of  His 
disciples,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  part  of  His  Discourse*  is  in-  •st.Matu 
^nded  to  supply  information  on  the  two  facts  of  the  future:  the  and pMraiiais 
lestruction  of  the  Temple,  and  His  Second  Advent  and  the  end  of 
the  '  Agt»,'  by  setting  before  them  the  signs  indicating  the  approach 
or  bi^ginning  of  these  events.      But  even  here  the  exact  period  of 
?iich   is    not  defined,   and  the  teaching   given   intended   for   purely 
prarfirnJ  purposes.      In  the  second  part  of  His  Discourse**  the  Lord  ^si-iutt. 
distinctly  tells  them,  what  they  are  not  to  know,  and  why  ;  and  how  end.«id 
all  that  wius  communicated  to  tluMn  was  only  to  prepare  them  for  that 
:'<)nstant  watchful n(»ss,  which  has  been  to  the  ChuFch  at  all  times  the 
propec  outcome  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject.     This,  then,  we 

'   In  supiMirt  of  it  Sihiirrr  (juotes  Vs.  rhy  alwya.      Ps.    xiv.   2  has   again   only 

of   S«.l.    iii.    U»,    xiv.   1',  vV:c.     But   theso  reference  to  the  righteouM,  but  in  vcr.  6 

Has.s.i^fs  ('()ii\e\  to  mo,  and  will,  I  think,  we    have    this   plain   statement,    which 

to  others,  the  very  t»p|)osite.     Pa.  iii.  H)  renders  any  doubt  impossible,  8«A  rovro 

says  notliing  of  the  wickeil,  only  of  the  rj   KKripoyofiia  avrm¥  fSijr   icai    exdros  icol 

ri;^'hte<.us.      lUit  in  ver.  13  b  we  have  it  :  dvwAcia. 

71  dirwKfia  rov  afiaprwKov  «<f  rhy  aiw^a,  and  *  Comp.  Book  of  Eooch  and  Apoc.  of 

in  ver.  16,  alrrri  ti*pU  rStv  iif^afnt^Kuv  <if  Bar. 


pMBllelf 
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may  take  as  a  guide  in  our  study  :  that  the  words  of  Christ  contain 
nothing  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  warning  and  teacliing  of 
the  disciples  and  of  the  Church. 

The Jirst  Part  of  Christ's  Discourse*  consists  of  four  Sections,^  of 
which  the  first  describes  *  the  beginning  of  the  birth-woes '  •  *  of  the 
new  '  Age '  about  to  appear.     The  expression  :  *  The  End  is  not  yet '  ** 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  marks  only  the  earliest  period  of  the  begin- 
ning— the  farthest  terniintis  a  quo  of  the  *  birth-woes/ *     Another 
general   consideration,    which    seems    of    importance,   is,    that    the 
Synoptic  Gospels  report,  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse  in  almost 
identical   language.      If   the   inference  from  this  seems  that   their 
accounts  were  derived  from  a  common  source — say,  the  report  of  St. 
Peter — yet  this  close  and  unvarying  repetition  also  convejs  an  im- 
pression, that  the  Evangelists  themselves  may  not  have  fully  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  what  they  recorded.     This  may  account  for  the 
rapid  and  uncoimected  transitions  from  subject  to  subject.     At  the 
same  time  it  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  studying  the  language  anew, 
and  without  regard  to  any  scheme  of  interpretation.     This  only  may 
be  said,  that  the  obvious  difficulties  of  negative  criticism  are  here 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  narratives  to  have  been  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  purt^ly  practical  character  of  the  Discourse  appears  from 
its  opening  words.*^  'ilicy  contain  a  warning,  addressed  to  the  di»- 
cipK^s  in  their  individual,  not  in  their  corporate,  capacity,  against 
being  Med  astray.'  This,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  Judaic 
seductions  leading  them  after  false  Christs.  Though  in  the  multi- 
tude of  im])()stors,  who,  in  the  troubled  times  Ix^tween  the  rule  of 
Pilate  and  the  dt\Ktru('tion  of  Jerusalem,  promis(»d  Messianic  deliver- 
ance to  Isiaei,  few  names  and  claims  of  this  kind  have  been  specially 
recorded,  yet  the  hints  in  the  New  Testament/  and  the  references, 
however  guarded,  by  the  Jewish  historian/  imply  the  appearance  of 
many  such  seducers.  And  tlieir  inihience,  not  only  upon  Jews,  but  on 
Jewish  Christians,  niiglit  be  tin*  more  dangerous,  that  the  latter  would 
naturally  regard  *tlie  w<k*s,'  which  were  the  occasion  of  their  preten- 
sions, as  the  judL^nents  wliieh  would  usher  in  the  Advent  of  their 
Ix)rd.       Against    such   si(hKti(»n   they  must  be  peculiarly  on  their 


'  dpxh  ^hivwv,  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  S,  and  so 
ncw)r<liij;:  lo  tlu-  U-iti-r  ivacJin^'aKoin  St. 
Mark. 

*  <ioii<.nilly,  in<ltt-<|,  tlu*«j<'  an-  r«  i:anl«(l 
an  *  iIk*  birth-wiM'>"  of  mIh-  iml.'  Hut 
tbitf    nut    only    iuiplics    a    logical    iiu- 


INis-il>ility  (the  birth- woes  of  the  endX 
but  it  must  l>e  rcinembered  that  these 
*  t  vii\  ail-{i:iiii> '  are  t  he  jutl^oucDls  on  Jem* 
Niltiii,  (ir  cIm'  on  the  world,  which  are  to 
ubher  ill  the  ucw— to  pruccde  its  biith. 


ISS-IU 
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guard.     So  far  for  the  Hhings' connected  with   the   destruction   of     CHAP. 

J<'rusaU*m  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.      But,         "VI 

taking  a  wider  and  cosmic  view,  they  might  also  be  misled  by  either 

rinnours  of  war  at  a  distance,  or  by  actual  warfare,*  so  as  to  believe 

that  the  dissohition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  it  the  Advent 

of  Christ,  was  at  hand.*^     This  also  would  be  a  misapprehension,  •st.Matt. 

grievously  misleading,  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Altliougli  primarily  applying  to  them,  yet  alike  the  peculiarly 
Judaic,  or,  it  might  be  even  Christian,  and  the  general  cosmic 
sources  of  misapprehension  as  to  the  near  Advent  of  Christ,  must 
not  Ih'  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  They  rather  indicate 
these  twofold  grounds  of  misapprehension  which. in  all  ages  have 
misled  Christians  into  an  erroneous  expectancy  of  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ:  the  seductions  of  false  Messiahs,  or,  it  may  be, 
ti'aeluTs,  and  violent  disturbances  in  the  political  world.  So  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  these  attained  their  climax  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion against  Rome  under  the  false  Messiah,  Bar  Kokhba,  in  the  time 
of  ll.idrian,^  although  echoes  of  similar  false  claims,  or  ho]x»  of  them, 
have  again  and  again  roused  Israel  during  the  night  of  these  many 
centuries  into  brief,  startled  waking.  And,  as  regards  the  more 
general  c(>sniic  signs,  have  not  Christians  in  the  early  ages  watched, 
not  only  the  wars  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  but  the  condition 
of  the  state  in  the  age  of  Nero,  the  risings,  turmoils,  and  threaten- 
ings ;  and  so  onwanls,  those  of  later  generations,  even  down  to  the 
commotions  of  our  own  period,  as  if  they  betokened  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ,  instead  of  marking  in  them  only  the  beginning  of 
the  birth-woes  of  the  new  'Age'? 

2.  From  the  warning  to  Christians  as  indiindnahy  the  Lord  next 
turns  to  give  admonition  to  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity. 
Here  wt»  mark,  that  the  events  now  described*'  must  not  be  regarded  •stMntt. 

.  .  xx\r.  9-Ii, 

as  following,  with  strict  chronological  precision,  those  referred  to  in  andp^miieb 
the  ])revious  verses.  Rather  is  it  intended  to  indicate  a  general  7i«r^<.«» 
with  them,  so  that  these  events  begin  partly  befort^,  partly  during, 
and  j)artly  alYer,  those  formerly  predicted.  They  form,  in  fact,  the 
continuation  of  the  *  birth-woes.*  This  appears  even  from  the 
language  used.  Thus,  while  St.  Matthew  writes :  *  Then  '  (rSrSj  at 
that  time)  *  shall  they  deliver  you  up,*  St.  Luke  places  the  persecu- 

'  of  sucIj  w'.in*  nnd  niinours  of   wars  boon    identified    with    Anti-Christ,  and 

not  only  Jo»t'phu*,  but  the  Roman   his-  how  the  Church  then  expected  the  immc- 

tnriatis,   havr   much    to   s.'iy  alnnit   that  diateretumof  Christ;  nay,  in  all  ages, 'the 

tiiiK-.    Sr<'  tlie  CoiDiiit'iitarie.s.  End'  haa  been  associated  with  tronbles in 

'  We  know  how  pcrsintcutly  Nero  has  *the  Roman  Empire.' 
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BOOK  tions  ^  before  all  these  things ; '  *  while  St.  Mark,  who  reports  thia 

V  part  of  the  Discourse  most  fully,  omits  every  note  of  time,  and  only 

T'T^  emphasises  the  admonition  which  the  fact  conveys.**     As  regards  the 

xxL  12  admonition  itself,  expressed  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Disccurse,*  we 

»» St.  Mark  ^i^AiCQ  that,  as  formerly  to  individuals,  so  now  to  the  Church,  two 

•  s^  ^a^*-  sources  of  danger  are  pointed  out :  internal,  from  heresies  (*  false 
And  para  leis  propliets ')  and  the  decay  of  faith,**  and  extemcUy  from  persecutions, 
xxiT.  10-1*3  whether  Judaic  and  from  their  own  kindred,  or  from  the  secular 

powers  throughout  the  world.  But,  along  with  these  two  dangers, 
two  consoling  facts  are  also  pointed  out.  As  regards  the  persecutions 
in  prospect,  full  Divine  aid  is  promised  to  Christians — alike  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  Church.  Thus  all  care  and  fear  may  be  dismissed : 
their  testimonv  slial!  neither  be  silenced,  nor  shall  the  Church  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished ;  but  inward  joyousness,  outward  perse- 
verance, and  final  triumph,  are  secured  by  the  Presence  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  with,  and  the  felt  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His 
Cliurch.  And,  as  for  the  other  and  equally  consoling  fact:  despite 
tlie  persecution  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  the  End  cometh  *  this 
tlie  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  inhabited 

•  St.  Matt,      earth  for  a  testimony  to  all  the  nations.®     This,  then,  is  really  the 

only  sign  of  *  the  End  *  of  the  present  *  Age.' 

3.  From  these  general  predictions,  the  Lord  proceeds,  in  the 
'st.^MHtt.  third  part  of  this  Discourse,^  to  advertise  the  Disciples  of  the  great 
w>diMirau  historic  fiict  immediately  before  them,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
cHp^iaiiy       nii«rht  sprin<^  from  it.     In  truth,  we  have  here  His  answer  to  their 

the  IhII-  r-  j.  n  / 

K^e  of  St.  (jiit'slion,  *  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  '  «  not,  indeed,  as  regards  the 

•  St. Matt.  "•//<«,  but  the  what  of  thoni.  And  with  this  He  conjoins  the  present 
***^*^  application  of  His  general  warning  regarding  false  Christs,  given  in 
*»TT.4,5       the  first  part  of  this  Discourse.**     Tlie  fact  of  which  He  now,  in  this 

third  part  of  His  Discourse,  advertises  them,  is  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  twofold  dangers  would  be — outwardly,  the  diffi- 
culties and  p'rils  which  at  that  time  would  necessarily  beset  men, 
and  especially  tlie  memlx*rs  of  the  infant-Church ;  and,  religiously, 
the  prel tensions  and  claims  of  false  Christs  or  prophets  at  a  period 
when  all  .Jewish  thinking  and  expectancy  would  lead  men  to  anticipate 
tin*  near  Atlvent  of  the  Mossiah.  There  can  be  no  question,  that 
from  lM>th  tlj<»se  dangers  the  warning  of  the  Ix)rd  delivered  the 
Church.  As  <lire('t«Ml  by  Him,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
flfd  at  an  early  period  of  tin*  siege ^  of  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  while 

*  So  EH*eh'\H»{\\\A.  Keel.  iii.  f))  n-latc's      68  A.D.    Comp.  also  /of.  War  It.  9l  1 
that  the  Chrintiaiis  of  Judwa  Hex)  to  Telia,      v.  10.  1. 
OQ  the  northern  boundary  of  Ptrsea,  in 
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the  words  in  which  He  had  told  that  His  Coming  would  not  be  in      CHAP. 
secret,  but  wifli  the  brightness  of  that  lightning  which  shot  across         VI 
tljt»  sky,  prevented  not  only  their  bein^j  deceived,  but  ]>erhaps  even  the    '       '     " 
ntord,  if  not  the  rise  of  many  who  otherwise  would  have  deceived 
them.     As  for  Jerusalem,  the  prophetic  vision  initially  fulfilled  in  the 
days  of  Antiochus*  would  once  more,  and  now  fully,  become  reality,  •JMacc.Tt 
and  th«>  alM>nnnati()n  of  desolation  '  stand  in  the  Holy  Place.     This, 
tot»'i*thrr  with  tril)ulation  to  Israel,  unparalleled  in  the  terrible  past  of 
its  history,  and  untHjualled  even  in  its  bloody  future.     Nay,  so  dread- 
ful would  l)e  the  persecution,  that,  if  Divine  mercy  had  not  interposed 
for  the  sttke  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  whole  Jewish  race  that  in- 
habited the  land  would  have  been  swept  away.^     But  on  the  morrow  '^st.Matt. 
of  that  day  no  new  Afaccabee  would  arise,  no  Christ  come,  as  Israel 
fondly  hoped  ;   but  over  that  carcast^  would  the  vultures  gather  ;  *'  and  •  ▼«  w 
so  through  all  the  Age  of  the  Gentiles,  till  convert^^d  Israel  should 
raise  tin*  welcoming  shout :  *  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name 
of  th<'  ijord  ! ' 

1.  ''Tin*  Age  of  the  Gentiles,  *  the  end  of  the  Age,'  and  with  it.  *tt.»-81 
the  new  alK»gianc«»  of  His  now  penitent  ]>eople  Israel;  *  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Alan  in  heaven,'  perceived  by  them  ;  the  conversion  of  all 
the  world,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  last  Trumpet,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead — such,  in  most  rapid  sketch,  is  the  outline  which  the  Lord 
:lra\vs  of  His  Coming  and  the  End  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  had  been  the  second  question  of 
th<»  disciples.*^     We  again  recall,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  indeed,  '^f-^**^ 
could  not  have  connected,  as  immediately  subsequent  events,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusfdem  and  His  Second  Coming,  since  He  had  expressly 
piaotHl    Ix'twiMu    them    the    period — apparently    protracted — of  His 
Absence,*"  with  the  many  events  that  were  to  happen  in  it — notably,  '"iii. 88,w 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  inhabited  earth.*    Hitherto  *  ***'^-  '* 
tl)«'  Ivonl  had,  in  His  Discourse,  dwelt  in  detail  only  on  those  events 
which  would  l)e  fulfilled  before  this  generation  should  pass.**     It  had  •rcr.Ji 
Ihm'm  tor  admonition  and  warning  that  He  had  spoken,  not  for  the 
LTJititication  of  curiosity.     It  htvd  been  prediction  of  the  immediate 
future  for  ])nictical  purjK)ses,  with  such  dim  and  genend  indication  of 
the  iii(»re  distant  future  of  the  Church  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

'    ri.«'  (juotation    from   Dan.  ix.  27    is  expression  in  the  general  sense  in  which 

ii.iili.  r  a  literal  translat inn  of  tlic  ori^riiial,  the  Jews  took  it,  that  the  heathen  power 

II  r  a   r(  puKliution  of   the    LXX.     The  (liome,   the    abominable)    wonld    bring 

Innnrr  would  he:  *.\n<l  ui^m  the  wing  [or  desolation— lay    the    city    and    Temple 

(  niinT]  of  t lie  alH»niination8tho destroyer.'  watfte. 
Our  Lord  tikes  the  well-known  Biblical 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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BOOK     mark  her  position  in  the  world  as  one  of  persecation,  witn  promise, 
V         however,  of  His  Presence  and  Help ;  with  indication  also  of  her  work 

^^      '     ^   in  the  world,  to  its  terminws  ad  qnem — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  to  all  nations  on  earth. 

More  than  this  concerning  the  future  of  the  Church  coald  not 
have  beon  told  without  defeating  the  very  object  of  the  admonition 
and  warning  which  Christ  had  exclusively  in  view,  when  answering 
the  question  of  the  disciples.  Accordingly,  what  follows  in  ver.  29, 
describes  the  history,  not  of  the  Church — far  less  any  visible  physical 
signs  in  the  literal  heavens — but,  in  prophetic  imagery,  the  history  of 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  world,  with  its  lessons.  A  constant  succes- 
sion of  empires  and  dynasties  would  characterise  politically — and  it 
is  only  the  political  aspect  with  which  we  are  here  concerned — the 

xxir^o*'*  whole  period  after  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  State.*  Immediately 
after  that  would  follow  the  appearance  to  Israel  of  the  *  Sign  '  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  with  it  the  conversion  of  all  nations  (as 

»Ter.  14        previously  predicted),**  the  Coming  of  Christ,*^  and,  finally,  the  blast 

•Ter.30        ^^  ^Y^^  ]j^^^  Trumpet  and  the  R(»surrection.* 

*  Tcr.  ?1  •  .  *  . 

5.  From  this  rapid  outline  of  the  future  the  Lord  once  more 
turned  to  make  present  application  to  the  disciples  ;  nay,  application, 
also,  to  all  times.  From  tlie  fig-tree,  under  which,  on  that  spring- 
afternoon,  they  may  have  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  were 

•  TT.  32. 33     to  learn  a  *  parable.'  *    We  can  picture  Christ  taking  one  of  its  twigs. 

just  as  its  softening  tips  were  bursting  into  young  leaf.     Surely,  this 

meant  that  summer  wjis  nigh — not  that  it  had  actually  come.     The 

distinction  is  important.    For,  it  seems  to  prove  that  *  all  these  things,' 

whicli  were  to  indicate  to  them  that  it '  was  near,  even  at  the  doors, 

and  which  were  t-o  be  fulfilled  ere  this  generation  had  passed  awav, 

could  not  have  referred  to  the  last  signs  connected  with  the  immediate 

'▼T.w-si      Advent  of  Christ,^  but  must  ap])ly  to  the  previous  prediction  of  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.     At  the 

wime  time  we  again  admit,  that  the  language  of  the  Synoptists  seems 

to  indicate,  that  they  had  not  clearly  understood  the  words  of  the 

lionl  which  they  reported,  and   that  in  their  own  minds  they  had 

associat(Hl  tlu^  '  hist  signs '  and  the  Advent  of  Christ  with  the  fall  of 

the  City.     'Ilius  may  the»y  have  come  to  ex})ect  that  Blessed  Advent 

even  in  their  own  days. 

II.  It  is  at  ItMist  a  question,  whether  the  Lord,  while  distinctly 

'  Not   ns   in   tin*   H.V.   MI'.'    It    ran  (not    n»    yftifcr    would   render    $4pm%^ 

scin'fly  Im-  siiji|ms«jl  tli.it  ('hri>t  wnuM  •harvest').     In   St.   Luke   xxi.  SI   it   li 

HfMNik   of   IliniK-'lf  in  the  thinl    fK^rsou.  (>uraplirujk'<l  *  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.' 
The  subject  in   evidently  *tbc  vumuier' 
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indicating  these  fiicts,  had   intended  to  remove  the  doubt  and  un-      CHAP. 
certainty  of  their  succession  from  the  minds  of  His  disciples.     To         VI 
have  done  so  would  have  necessitated  that  which,  in  the  opening    ~    '   ^ 
sentence  of  the  Second  Division  of  this  Discourse,*  He  had  expressly  xxir.uto 
declared  to  lie  beyond  their  ken.     The  *  when ' — the  day  and  the  hour 
of  His  Coming — was  to  remain  hidden  from  men  and  Angels.**    Nay,  '•st.Mjt*. 
even  the  Son  Himself — as  they  viewed  Him  and  as  He  spake  to  them 
— knew  it  not.*     It  formed  no  part  of  His  present  Messianic  Mission, 
nor  subject  for  His  Messianic  Teaching.     Had  it  done  so,  all  the 
teacliing  that  follows  concerning  the  need  of  consUint  watchfulness, 
and  the  pressing  duty  of  working  for  Christ  in  faith,  hope,  and  love-^ 
witli  ])urity,  self-denial,  and  endurance — would  have  been  lost.     The 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  Church  :  with  loins  girt  for  work,  since  the 
time  was  short,  and  the  Lord  might  come  at  any  moment ;  with  her 
hands  busy  ;  her  mind  faithful ;  her  bearing  self-denying  and  devoted  ; 
lu'r  heart  full  of  loving  expectancy;  her  face  upturned  towards  the 
Sun  that  was  so  soon  to  rise ;  and  her  ear  straining  to  catch  the  first 
notes  of  heaven's  song  of  triumph — all  this  would  have  been  last ! 
What  has  sustained  the  Church   during  the   night  of  sorrow  these 
many   centuries ;  what  has  nerved  her  with  courage  for  the  battle, 
with  steadfjistness  to  bear,  with  love  to  work,  with  patience  and  joy 
in  disap|X)intments — would  all  have  been  lost!     Tlie  Church  would 
not  have  l)een  that  of  the  New  Testanxent,  had  she  known  the  mystery 
(»f  that  day  and  hour,  and  not  ever  waited  as  for  the  immediate 
Coining  of  her  Ijord  and  Bridegroom. 

And  what  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  been,  and  is, 
lliat  her  Lord  and  Master  made  her,  and  by  no  agency  more  effectually 
than  by  leaving  undetermined  the  precise  time  of  His  Return.  To 
the  world  this  would  indtHnl  Ix^come  the  occasion  for  utter  carelessness 
and  practical  disln^lief  of  the  coming  Judgment.^  As  in  the  days  of  •▼▼.t7-« 
Noah  the  long  delay  of  threatened  judgment  had  led  to  alisorption  in 
thcordinary  engagements  of  life,  to  the  entire  disbelief  of  what  Noah 
had  preached,  so  would  it  Ix^  in  the  future.  But  that  day  would 
:'onu'  certainly  and  unexpectedly,  to  the  sudden  separation  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  wime  daily  business  of  life,  of  whom  one 
might  1h'  taken  up  {irapaXa^^avarai,^  *  received '),  the  other  left  to 
tin*  tlestruction  of  the  coming  Judgment.**  <ty. 40  w 

Hut   this  very   mixture  of  the  Church  with  the   world   in   the 
t>rdinary  avocations  of  life  indicated  a  great  danger.     As  in  all  such, 

*  Tl)(>  cxprciision  docs  not,  of  course,     the  Christ,  sach  as  they  saw  Him,  in  Hi« 
refer  to  Christ  in   liis  Divinity,  but  to      Messianic  capacity  and  office. 

•  •3 
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BOOK  the  remedy  which  the  Lord  would  set  before  us  is  not  negative  in 
V        the  avoidance  of  certain  things,  but  positive.*    We  shall  best  sacoeed, 

^  '^^  not  by  going  out  of  the  world,  but  by  being  watchful  in  it,  and  keep- 
ing fresh  on  our  hearts,  as  well  as  on  our  minds,  the  fact  that  He  is 
our  Lord,  and  that  we  are,  and  always  most  lovingly^  to  look  and 
long  for  His  Return.  Otherwise  twofold  damage  might  come  to  us. 
Not  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  in  the  night-time  (which  is  the 
most  unlikely  for  His  Coming),  we  might  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Enemy, 

kst.Mfttt  taking  advantage  of  it,  rob  us  of  our  peculiar  treasure.^  Thns  the 
Church,  not  expecting  her  Lord,  might  become  as  poor  as  the  worid. 
This  would  be  loss.  But  there  might  be  even  worse.  According  to 
the  Master's  appointment,  each  one  had,  during  Christ's  absence,  his 
work  for  Him,  and  the  reward  of  grace,  or  else  the  punishment  of 
neglect,  were  in  assured  prospect.  The  faithful  steward,  to  whom 
the  Mivster  had  entrusted  the  care  of  His  household,  to  supply  His 
8er\ant8  with  what  was  needful  for  their  support  and  work,  would,  if 
found  faithful,  be  rewarded  by  advancement  to  far  larger  and  more 
res}X)n8ible  work.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in  the  delay  of  the 
Lord's  Return  would  lead  to  neglect  of  the  Master's  work,  to  unfaith- 

•  Tcr.  45.011.1  fulness,  tyranny,  self-indulgence,  and  sin.*^  And  when  the  Lord 
siuldenly  came,  as  certainly  He  would  come,  there  would  be  not  only 
loss,  but  damage,  hurt.,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  hypocrites. 

<Tcr.42  ILiice,  let  the  Church  be  ever  on  her  watch,*  let  her  ever  be  in 
vcr.  44  readiness !  ®  And  how  terribly  the  moral  consequences  of  unreadi- 
ness, and  the  punishment  th:  atened,  have  ensued,  the  hist<wy  of  the 
Church  during  these  eighteen  centuries  has  only  too  often  and  too 
sadly  shown.* 

'  Tin*  ParaMf  in  St.  Luke  xii.  35-48  in      unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  npon  its 
CO  closely  {xirallel  to  this,  tliat  it  seems     consideration. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

EVENING  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — ON  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES 
— LAST  PARABLES  :  TO  THE  DISCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE  LAST  THINGS — 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS — THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS — 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PARABLE  OF  THE  MINAS  AND  THE  KING's  RECKONING 
WITH   HIS   SERVANTS  AND   HIS   REBELLIOUS   CITIZENS. 

(8t.  Matt.  XXV.  1-13;  St.  Matt.  xxv.  14-30;  St  Luke  xix.  11-28.) 

1.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Parables  concerning  the  Last     CHAP, 
Things  are  closely  connected  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Last  Things,        VII 
which  Christ  had  just  spoken  to  His  Disciples.     In  fact,  that  of  the   "      '     '^ 
Ten  V^irgins,  which  seems  the  fullest  in  many-sided  meaning,  is,  in 
its  main  object,  only  an  illustration  of  the  last  part  of  Christ's  Dis- 
course.*    Its  great  practical  lessons  had  been:  the  unexpectedness  •8t.M»tt,  ^ 
ot  the  Lord's  Coming ;  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
delay ;  and  the  need  of  personal  and  constant  preparedness.     Simi- 
hirly,  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  may,  in  its  great  outlines,  be 
thus  summarised:   Be  ye  personally  prepared;   be  ye  prepared  for 
any  length  of  time ;  be  ye  prepared  to  go  to  Him  directly. 

Before  proceeding,  we  mark  that  this  Parable  also  is  connected 
with  those  that  had  preceded.  But  we  notice  not  only  connection, 
but  pn)gres8ion.  Indeed,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting,  alike 
historically  and  for  the  better  tinderstanding  of  Christ's  teaching, 
but  espt^cially  as  showing  its  internal  unity  and  development,  and 
tlu»  credibility  of  the  Gospel -narratives,  genenilly  to  trace  this  con- 
nection and  progress.  And  this,  not  merely  in  the  three  series  of 
J*aral)lea  which  mark  the  three  stages  of  His  History — the  Parables 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom,  of  its  Character,  and  of  its  Con- 
summation— but  as  Regards  the  Parables  themselves,  that  so  the 
first  nii^'ht  be  joined  to  the  last  as  a  string  of  heavenly  pearls.  But 
this  lies  lM»yond  our  task.  Not  so,  to  mark  the  connection  between 
tho  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  that  of  the  Man  without  the 
Wedding-CJannenf. 

like  the  i^arable  of  the  Ten   Virgins,  it  had  pointed  to  the 
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BOOK      future.     If  the  exclusion  and  punishment  of  the  Unprepared  Gnest 
V         did  not  primarily  refer  to  the  Last  Day,  or  to  the  Return  of  Christ, 

""""  but  perhaps  ratlier  to  what  would  happen  in  death,  it  pointed,  at 

least  secondarily,  to  the  final  consummation.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  this  final  consummation  is  the 
primary  point.  So  far,  then,  there  is  both  connection  and  advance. 
Again,  from  the  appearance  and  the  fate  of  the  Unprepared  Gaest  we 
learned,  that  not  every  one  who,  following  the  Gospel-call,  comes  to 
the  Gospel-feast,  will  be  allowed  to  partake  of  it ;  but  that  God  will 
•  search  and  try  each  one  individually.  There  is,  indeed,  a  society 
of  guests — the  Church ;  but  we  must  not  expect  either  that  the 
Church  will,  while  on  earth,  be  wholly  pure,  or  that  its  purification 
will  be  achieved  by  man.  Each  guest  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 
banqueting-hall,  but  the  final  judgment  as  to  his  worthiness  belongs 
to  God.  Lastly,  the  Parable  also  taught  the  no  less  important 
opposite  lesson,  that  each  individual  is  personally  responsible;  that 
we  cannot  shelter  ourselves  in  the  community  of  the  Church,  but 
that  to  partake  of  the  feast  requireth  personal  and  individual  prepa- 
ration. To  express  it  in  modern  terminology :  It  taught  Churchism  as 
agiiinst  one-sided  individualism,  and  spiritual  individualism  as  a^inst 
dead  Churchism.  All  these  imiK)rtant  lessons  are  carried  forward  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  If  the  union  of  the  Ten  Virgins  for 
the  purpose  of  UKvting  the  Bridegroom,  and  their  a  prioTi  claims 
to  enter  in  with  llim — which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  historical  data 
and  necessary  premisses  in  the  Parable — point  to  the  Church,  the 
main  lessons  of  the  Parable  are  the  need  of  individual,  personal, 
and  s])irituiil  ])reparation.  Only  such  will  endure  the  trial  of  the 
long  delay  of  Christ's  Coming ;  only  such  will  stand  that  of  an 
immediate  summons  to  meet  the  Christ. 

It  is  late  at  even — the  world's  long  day  seems  past,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Bridegroom  must  l)e  near.  Tlie  day  and  the  hour 
we  know  not,  for  the  Bridegroom  has  Ixvn  far  away.  Only  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  the  Evening  of  the  Marriage  which  the  Bridegroom 
liJid  fixtMl,  and  that  His  word  of  promise  may  b<»  n^lied  upon.  There- 
fort^  all  has  Ix'c-.i  nuide  ready  within  the  bridal  house,  and  is  in 
waiting  there ;  and  tlu»refon»  the  Virgins  pn»pajrt»  to  go  forth  to  meet 
Him  on  His  Arrival.  The  Panible  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Brid»\irrooni  is  not  in  the  town,  but  somewhere  far  away;  so  that  it 
cannot  U*  known  at  what  pnvise  hour  He  may  arrive.  But  it  w 
known  that  H«»  will  eonie  that  lULrht  ;  and  the  Virprins  who  are  to 
meet    Him    have    gathered — pn*sumably    in    the    house   where   the 
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^farriage  is  to  take  place — waiting  for  the  summons  to  go  forth  and  CHAP. 
welcome  the  Bridegroom.  The  common  mistake,  that  the  Virgins  VII 
are  represented  in  verse  1  as  having  gone  forth  on  the  road  to  meet  *~  ' 
tlu»  Bridegroom,  is  not  only  irrational — since  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  they  would  all  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  wayside,  and  with  lamps 
ill  their  hands — but  incompatible  with  the  circumstance,*  that  at  •stMatt. 
midnight  the  cry  is  suddenly  raised  to  go  forth  and  meet  Him.  In 
th(»se  circumstances,  no  precise  parallel  can  be  derived  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  marriage-processions,  where  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  his  groomsmen  and  friends,  went  to  the  bride's  house, 
and  thence  conducted  the  bride,  with  her  attendant  maidens  and 
friends,  into  his  own  or  his  parents'  home.  But  in  the  Parable,  the 
Bridegroom  comes  from  a  distance  and  goes  to  the  bridal  house. 
Aeeonlingly,  the  bridal  procession  is  to  meet  Him  on  His  Arrival, 
and  escort  Him  to  the  bridal  place.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Bride,  either  in  this  Parable  or  in  that  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's 
Si)n.  This,  for  retisons  connected  with  their  application  :  since  in  the 
one  ciiae  the  Wedding  Guests,  in  the  other  the  Virgins,  occupy  the 
])fcRce  of  the  Bride.  And  here  we  nmst  remind  ourselves  of  the 
general  canon,  that,  in  tlie  interpretation  of  a  Parable,  details  must 
not  be  too  closely  pressed.  The  l^irables  illustrate  the  Sayings  of 
(Mnist.  as  the  Miracles  His  Doings;  and  alike  the  Parables  and  the 
Miracles  present  only  one  or  another,  not  all  the  aspects  of  the 
truth. 

Another  archaeological  inquiry  will,  perhaps,  be  more  helpful  to  our 
understanding  of  this  Parable.     The  '  lamps  ' — not  *  torches  ' — which 
the  Ten  Virgins  carried,  were    of  well-known  construction.      They 
bt»ar  in  Talmudic   writings   commonly    the  name    Lappidj    but   the 
Aramaised  form  of  the  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  also  occurs 
as    Lit  III  pad  and   Lamjwdiis,^     The  lamps  consisted  of  a  round   re-  kjer.Yo9)A 
re))tacle  for  pitch  or  oil  for  the  wick.     This  was  placed  in  a  hollow  from  top 
Clip  or  deep  saucer — the  Jh'th  Shitjqna^ — which  was   fastened  by  a  •KeUiue 
pointed  end  into  a  hmg  wooden  pole,  on  which  it  was  borne  aloft. 
According  to  Jewish  authorities,**  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  «6Mtbe 
carry  in  a  bridal  procession  aboiit  ten  such  lamps.     We  have  the  less  y^ 
niuson  to  di)ubt  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  Palestine,  since,  ac- 
(N)rding  to  rubric,  ten  was  the  number  n^quired  to  be  present  at  any 
ntlice  or  cert»mony,  such  as  at  the  beneilictions   accompanying  the 
njarriag»»-cen*monies.     And,  in  the  pt^culiar  circumstances  supposed  in 
the  Parable,  Ten  Virgins  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  meet  the 
Bridt^groom,  each  b(»ari ng  her  lamp. 
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BOOK  The  first  point  which  \7e  mark  is,  that  the  Ten  Virgins  faroaght, 

^  presumably  to  the  bridal  house,  *  their  own  *  lamps/  EmphasiB  must 
be  laid  on  this.  Thus  much  was  there  of  personal  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all.  But  while  the  five  that  were  wise  brought  also '  oil  in  the 
vessels  *  ^  [presumably  the  hollow  receptacles  in  which  the  lamp  proper 
stood],  the  five  foolish  Virgins  neglected  to  do  so,  no  doubt  expecting 
that  their  lamps  would  be  filled  out  of  some  common  stock  in  the 
house.  In  the  t^xt  the  foolish  Virgins  are  mentioned  before  the  wise,' 
because  the  Parable  turns  on  this.  We  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  it.  The  Bridegroom  far  away  is  Christ, 
Who  is  come  for  the  Marriage-Feast  from  *the  far  country' — the 
Home  above — certainly  on  that  night,  but  we  know  not  at  what  hoar 
of  it.  The  ten  appointed  bridal  companions  who  are  to  go  forth  to 
meet  Him  are  His  professed  disciples,  and  they  gather  in  the  bridal 
house  in  readiness  to  welcome  His  arrival.  It  is  night,  and  a 
marriage-procession  :  therefore,  they  must  go  forth  with  their  lamps. 
All  of  them  have  brought  their  own  lamps,  they  all  have  the  Christian, 
or,  say,  the  Church-profession  :  the  lamp  in  the  hollow  cup  on  the  top 
of  the  pole.  But  only  the  wise  Virgins  have  more  than  this — the  oil 
in  the  vessels,  without  which  the  lamps  cannot  give  their  light.  The 
Christian  or  Church-profession  is  but  an  empty  vessel  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  without  the  oil  in  the  vessels.  We  here  remember  the 
words  of  Christ :  *  I^et  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
•St  Matt  BOO  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  P'ather  Which  is  in  heaven.'  •  The 
foolishnt'ss  of  the  Virgins,  which  consisted  in  this  that  they  had  omitted 
•HinwuiKiue,  to  bring  their  oil,  is  thus  indicated  in  the  text :  *  All  they  which  [atriptf]  * 
quiw  wfre  foolish,  when  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  brought  not  with 

them  oil  : '  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  but  not  their  own  oil.  This 
(us  already  explained),  probably,  not  from  forgetfulness — for  they  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  need  of  oil,  but  from  wilful  neglect,  in  the 
belief  that  th(»re  would  be  a  common  stock  in  the  house,  out  of  which 
they  would  be  supplied,  or  that  tht»re  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
sup])ly  of  their  need  after  the  announcement  that  the  Bridegroom  was 
coiniii«r.  They  IumI  no  conception  either  of  any  pt»rsonal  obligation  in 
this  nijitter,  nor  that  the  call  would  come  so  suddenly,  nor  yet  that 
there  would  be  so  lit  tit;  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom 

•  Tlie   U'ttor  Trailing  in   vcr.   1,   and  ist 8  have  missed  the  diH^por  meaning. 
au'Jiin  in  wr.  7.  Ih  not  avrwK,  •their/ but  •  In  ver.    2,  acconling  to  the  better 
iavriy.  rcndin^r,  the  clauHes  should  be  inverted, 

•  Th«'   w«»nl    ainciy  in   vcr.   4,   *  thnr  and,  aa  in   ver.    3,   'tho    foolish'    first 

v,.M<«'iM,'  U   |»r<)h;ili!y  spurious.     In    hiitli  ineutioneiL 
c;is«'s,  as  ^o  oftrn,  till'  *  iniprDvin^' '  cojjy- 
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and  *  the  closing  of  the  door.*     And  so  they  deemed  it  not  necessary     CHAP. 
to  undertake  what  must  have  involved  both  trouble  and  carefulness —        Vll 
the  bringing  their  own  oil  in  the  hollow  vessels  in  which  the  lamps   '       '    ' 
were  fixed. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  oil  was  not  carried 
in  st^parate  vessels,  but  in  those  attached  to  the  lamps.  It  seems 
scarcely  likely  that  these  lamps  had  been  lighted  while  waiting  in 
tlio  bridal  house,  where  the  Virgins  assembled,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
was  festively  illuminated.  Many  practical  objections  to  this  view 
vvill  readily  oceur.  The  foolishness  of  the  five  Virgins  therefore  con- 
sisted, nut  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  in  iheir  want  of  perseverance — 
us  if  the  oil  had  been  consumed  before  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
they  had  only  not  provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient  extra-supply 
— but  in  the  entire  aJjsence  of  jtersonal  preparation^^  having  brought 
no  oil  of  their  own  in  their  lamps.  This  corresponds  to  their  conduct, 
who,  b(»longing  to  the  Church — having  the  *  profession' — being  bridal 
companions  provided  with  lamps,  ready  to  go  forth,  and  expecting  to 
share  in  the  wedding  feast — neglect  the  preparation  of  grace,  personal 
?c)nversion  and  holiness,  trusting  that  in  the  hour  of  need  the  oil  may 
Ih»  supplied  out  of  the  common  stock.  But  they  know  not,  or  else 
hetnl  not,  that  every  one  must  be  personally  prepared  for  meeting  the 
Hrideirroom,  that  the  call  will  be  sudden,  that  the  stock  of  oil  is  not 
coinmon,  and  that  the  time  between  His  arrival  and  the  shutting  of 
the  d<K)r  will  Im»  awfully  brief. 

For— and  here  bt^gins  the  second  scene  in  the  Parable — the 
interval  In'tween  the  gathering  of  the  Virgins  in  readiness  to  meet 
Ilini  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  is  much  longer  than  had  been 
anticipat(Ml.  And  so  it  came,  that  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
X'iriifiiis  *  sliiniben»d  and  slept.'  Manifestly,  this  is  but  a  secondary 
trait  in  the  Parable,  chiefly  intended  to  accentuate  the  surprise  of 
the  sudden  announcement  of  the  Bridegroom.  The  foolish  Virgins 
did  not  ultimately  fail  Ixvause  of  their  sleep,  nor  yet  were  the  wise 
reproved  for  it.  True,  it  was  evidence  of  their  weakness — but  then 
it  was  night ;  all  the  world  was  aslet»p  ;  and  their  own  drowsiness 
nuLrht  l)e  in  proportion  to  their  former  excitement.  What  follows  is 
intended  to  bring  into  prominence  the  startling  suddenness  of  the 
Bridegroom's  Coming.  It  is  midnight — when  sleep  is  deepest—* 
when  suddenly  *  there  was  a  cry.  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh! 
Come  ye  out  t(^  the  meeting  of  Him.     Tlien  all  those  Virgins  awoke, 

'  So  os(Kvially  (,'tkhri,  to  wliom,  in  general,  we  would  acknowledge  oar  oblu^ 

tioiLs. 
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BOOK  and  prepared  (trimmed)  their  lamps/  This,  not  in  the  sense  o! 
V  heightening  the  low  flame  in  their  lamps,  but  in  that  of  hastily 
drawing  up  the  wick  and  lighting  it,  when,  as  there  was  no  oil  in  the 
vessels,  the  flame,  of  course,  immediately  died  out.  '  Then  the  foolish 
Siiid  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  going  out. 
But  the  wise  answered,  saying :  Not  at  all  * — it  will  never  *  suffice  for 
us  and  you !    Go  ye  rather  to  the  sellers,  and  buy  for  your  own  selves.' 

This  advice  must  not  be  regarded  as  given  in  irony.  The  trait 
is  introduced  to  point  out  the  proper  source  of  supply — to  emphasise 
that  the  oil  must  be  their  owuj  and  also  to  prepare  for  what  follows. 
'  But  while  they  were  going  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  came ;  and  the 
ready  ones  [they  that  were  ready]  went  in  with  Him  to  the  Marriage- 
Feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.'  The  sudden  cry  at  midnight :  *  The 
Bridegroom  cometh ! '  had  come  with  startling  surprise  both  to  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  Virgins ;  to  the  one  class  it  had  come  only  un- 
expectedly, but  to  the  other  also  unpreparedly.  Their  hope  of  sharing 
or  borrowing  the  oil  of  the  wise  Virgins  being  disappointed,  the 
foolish  were,  of  course,  unable  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  And  while 
they  hurried  to  the  sellers  of  oil,  those  tliat  had  been  ready  not  only 
met,  but  entered  with  the  Bridegroom  into  the  bridal  house,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  It  is  of  no  importance  here,  whether  or  not  the  foolish 
Virgins  Anally  succeeded  in  obtaining  oil — although  this  seems  un- 
likely at  that  time  of  night — since  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any  pos- 
sible use,  as  its  object  was  to  serve  in  the  festive  procession,  which 
was  now  past.  Nevertheless,  and  when  the  door  was  shut,  those 
foolish  \'irgins  came,  calling  on  the  Bridegroom  to  open  to  them. 
J^ut  they  had  failed  in  that  which  could  alone  give  them  a  claim  to 
admission.  Professing  to  l)e  bridesmaids,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
bridal  processicm,  and  so,  in  truth  and  righteousness,  He  could  onlv 
answer  from  within  :  *  \Vrily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.'  This, 
not  only  in  punishment,  but  in  the  right  order  of  things. 

The  personal  a])plication  of  this  Panible  to  the  disciples,  which 
th*^  Ix)rd  makes,  follows  almost  of  necessity.  *  Watch  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour.'^  Not  enough  to  be  in  waiting 
with  tin?  Church ;  His  Coming  will  be  far  on  in  the  night;  it  will  be 
suddt'ii ;  it  will  be  rapid :  Ihi"!  pn»])ar(»d  then»fore,  be  ever  and  per- 
sonally prepared !     (,'hrist  will  couu*  when  least  expected — ^at  mid- 

*  Miiwort.     S<^e    (irimm^  w\  voc.     But      want  of  bt-ttcr,  l»y  *  never.' 

it  is  im|H>!isilih*  to  give  tlie  full  force  t»f  '  TIm?  cliiiise  •  in   wliich   the    Son   of 

tli<'  woni.  Man  (*oiiH't)i'  is  i>]mrious— on  emrly  i;1uh 

•  '\'\u-  lu'ttrr  n'ailin^r   i-*   ov  fiii»  whkh  cri*i>t  i lit u  the  text. 
doiil>l«'   li^•^^■lti^»n    I   have    ren<lrre«l,   for 
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night — and  when  the  Church,  having   become  accustomed  to  His     CHAP. 
long  delay,  has  gone  to  sleep.     So  sudden  will  be  His  Coming,  that        VIl 
after  the  cry  of  announcement  there  will  not  be  time  for  anything  '      ' 
but  to  go  forth  to  meet  Him ;  and  so  rapid  will  be  the  end,  that, 
ere  the  foolish  Virgins  can  return,  the  door  has  been  for  ever  closed. 
To  present  all  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  Parable  takes 
the  fonn  of  a  dialogue,  first  between  the  foolish  and  the  wise  Virgins, 
in  which  the  latter  only  state  the  bare  truth  when  saying,  that  each 
has  only  sufficient  oil  for  what  is  needed  when  joining  the  marriage- 
procession,  and  no  one  what  is  superfluous.     Lastly,  we  are  to  learn 
from  the  dialogue  between  the  foolish  Virgins  and  the  Bridegroom, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  day  of  Christ's  Coming  to  make  up  for 
neglt^ct  of  previous  preparation,  and  that  those  who  have  failed  to 
met»t  Him,  even  though  of  the  bridal  Virgins,  shall  be  finally  ex- 
cluded as  being  strangers  to  the  Bridegroom. 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents — their  use  and  misuse* — follows  •stiuit. 
closely  on  the  admonition  to  watch,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  certain 
Rt'turn  of  Christ,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  which  will  then  be 
nu'ted  out.  Only  that,  whereas  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the 
reference  was  to  the  itersonal  state,  in  that  of  *  the  Talents  *  it  is  to  the 
pri'nonnl  \rork  of  the  Disciples.  In  the  former  instance,  they  are  por- 
trayed as  the  bridiil  maidens  who  are  to  welcome  His  Return;  in  the 
hitter,  as  the  servants  who  are  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

From  its  close  connection  with  what  precedes,  the  Parable  opens 
almost  abruptly  with  the  words  :  *  For  [it  is]  like  a  Man  going  abroad, 
[who]  called  His  own  servants,  and  delivered  to  them  His  goods.*  The  * 
emphasis  rests  on  this,  that  they  were  His  own  servants,  and  to  act  for 
His  interest.  His  property  was  handed  over  to  them,  not  for  safe 
custody,  but  that  they  might  do  with  it  as  best  they  could  in  the  interest 
of  their  Master.  This  appears  from  w  hat  immediately  follows  :  *  and 
so  to  one  He  gave  five  talents  (about  1,170/.),  but  to  one  two  (about 
408/.),  and  to  one  one  (=G,000  denarii,  about  231/.),  to  each  according 
to  his  own  capability'  * — that  is.  He  gave  to  each  according  to  his  ' 
•iipacity,  in  proportion  as  He  deemed  them  severally  qualified  for  larger 
»jr  smaller  administration.  *  And  He  journeyed  abroad  straightway.'  * 
Having  entrusted  the  management  of  His  afluirs  to  His  servants, 
according  to  their  capacity.  He  at  once  went  away.  , 

*  icark  r^v  IZioM  lv¥atiip.  Oofhfl  against  this  seem   to  me  quite 

'  SoiiK'    criticM    and    the   R.V.    have  convincing?,  besides  the  fact  that  there  b 

drawn    the   word   *  »traij:)itway  *   to   the  no  caase  fur  tliiiH  diHting^iinhin^  the  tirrt 

next  \v.Tsi\  afl  referrin^^  to  t!»e  activity  of  from  the  seoond  faithful  servant, 
the  first  servant.    The  reasons  urged  by 
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Thus  far  we  can  hnve  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  Parable.  Our  Lord,  Who  has  left  us  for  the  Pathei's  Home, 
is  He  Who  has  gone  on  the  journey  abroad,  and  to  His  own  servants 
has  He  entrusted,  not  for  custody,  but  to  use  for  Him  in  the  time 
between  His  dt^parture  and  His  return,  what  He  claims  as  His  own 
<  goods.'  We  must  not  limit  this  to  the  administration  of  His  Word, 
nor  to  the  Holy  Ministry,  although  these  may  have  been  pre- 
eminently in  view.  It  refers  generally  to  all  that  a  man  has, 
wherewith  to  ser\'e  Christ;  for,  all  that  the  Christian  has — his  time, 
money,  opportunities,  talents,  or  learning  (and  not  only  '  the  Word*). 
is  Christ's,  and  is  entrusted  to  us,  not  for  custody,  but  to  trade  withal 
for  the  absent  Master — to  further  the  progress  of  His  Kingdom. 
And  to  each  of  us  He  gives  according  to  our  capacity  for  working  — 
mental,  moral,  and  even  physical — to  one  five,  to  another  two,  and  to 
another  one  '  talent.'  This  capacity  for  work  lies  not  within  onr  own 
power  ;  but  it  ik  in  our  power  to  use  for  Christ  whatever  we  may  have. 

And  here  the  char.icteristic  differt»nce  appears.  *  He  that  received 
the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  them,  and  made  other  five 
talents.  In  likt*  manner  ho  fhat  had  received  the  two  gained  '  other 
two.'  As  each  had  rt»ceived  according  to  his  ability,  so  each  worked 
according  to  his  power,  as  gcKxl  and  faithful  ser\'ant8  of  their  Lord. 
If  the  outward  n*snlt  was  ditten^nt,  their  labour,  devotion,  and  faith- 
fulness were  ^\\\i\\.  It  was  otherwise  with  him  who  had  least  to  do 
fi>r  his  Master,  since  only  one  talent  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
He  *  went  away,  di«rL'**<l  up  earth,  and  hid  the  money  of  his  Lord.' 
The  prominent  tact  lien*  is,  that  he  did  not  employ  it  for  the  Master, 
as  a  »rfKMl  servant,  but  shunned  alike  the  labour  and  the  responsi- 
bility, anil  acte<l  as  if  it  had  lK»en  some  stnmger's,  and  not  his  Lord*s 
prop<»rty.  In  so  doing  \w  was  not  only  unfaithful  to  his  tmst,  but 
practically  disowned  that  he  was  a  stTvant  of  his  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  contnulistinction  to  the  servant  who  htul  n^ceived  mnch,  two 
oth(*rs  are  intnKlueed  in  the  Parabh%  who  had  both  received  com- 
paratively little — one  of  whom  was  faithful,  while  the  other  in  idle 
selfishnt^ss  hid  the  nmney,  not  htvdin^  that  it  was  *  his  Ijord's.'  Thns, 
wiiile  the  s»Tnnd  servant,  althouLdi  less  had  lx*en  entrusted  to- him, 
was  as  taithtul  and  conscientious  as  he  to  whom  mnch  had  been 
^iven,  and  while  U^th  had,  by  their  piin,  increased  the  posseaaions 
of  their  Master,  the  third  had  by  his  conduct  rendered  the  money  of 
liis  liord  a  dead,  useh'ss,  buried  thing. 

'   *Kipir)(r9v    in  t]io  raso  of  tlio  fir-»t  it  was  fwoiri<r9p^  althoQ'^h  even  there 
is  prill tal>l>  tho  Ik-Ult  na«liii>;. 
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And  now  the  second  scene  opens.    *  But  after  a  long  time  cometh     CHAP, 
the  Lord  of   those  servants,  and  maketh  reckoning  *  with   them.'        VU 
The  notice  of  the  long  absence  of   the  Master  not  only  connects  '   ~' 

this  with  the  l^arable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  but  is  intended  to  show, 
that  the  delay  might  have  rendered  the  servants  who  traded  more 
careless,  while  it  also  increased  the  guilt  of  him,  who  all  this  time 
had  not  done  anything  with  his  Master's  money.  And  now  the  first 
of  the  servants,  without  speaking  of  his  labour  in  trading,  or  his 
merit  in  *  making '  money,  answers  with  simple  joyousness  :  *  Lord, 
five  talents  deliveredst  Thou  unto  me.  See,  other  five  talents  have 
I  gained  besides.' '  We  can  almost  see  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  delight,  as  he  points  to  his  Master's  increased  possession.  His 
approval  was  all  that  the  faithful  servant  had  looked  for,  for  which  he 
had  toiled  during  that  long  absence.  And  we  can  understand,  how 
the  Master  welcomed  and  owned  that  servant,  and  assigned  to  him 
meet  reward.  The  latter  was  twofold.  Having  proved  his  faithfulness 
and  capacity  in  a  comparatively  limited  sphere,  one  much  greater 
would  be  assigned  to  him.  For,  to  do  the  work,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  his  Master,  had  (vidently  been  his  joy  and  privilege,  as 
well  as  his  duty.  Hence  also  the  second  part  of  his  reward — that  of 
enttTing  into  the  joy  of  his  Ijord — must  not  be  confined  to  sharing 
in  the  fe*<tive  meal  at  His  return,  still  less  to  advancement  from  the 
position  of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  friend  who  shares  his  Master's 
lordi^hip.  It  implies  far  more  than  this:  even  satisfied  heart- 
synipithy  with  the  aims  and  gains  of  his  Master^  and  participation 
in  them,  with  all  that  this  conveys. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  the  reckoning  with  the  servant  to 
whom  two  talents  had  been  entrusted.  We  mark  that,  although  he 
could  only  speak  of  two  talents  gained,  he  met  his  Master  with  Jhe 
same  frank  joyousness  aa  he  who  had  made  five.  For  he  had  been 
as  faithful,  and  laboured  as  earnestly  as  he  to  whom  more  had  been 
entrusted.  And,  what  is  more  important,  the  fonner  difference  be- 
tween the  two  servants,  dependent  on  greater  or  less  caj^acity  for 
work,  now  ceased,  and  the  second  servant  received  precisely  the  same 
welcome  and  exactly  the  same  reward,  and  in  the  same  terms,  as  the 
iirst.  And  a  yet  deeper,  and  in  some  sense  mysterious,  truth  comes 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  words :  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things.'    Surely,  then,  if  not  after 

'  trvtmipii  k^ov,  oonfert,  vol  componit,      in  the  text.    It  must  at  any  rate  be 
rem  9v\i  rn u«<aiii.  supplied. 

*  iw'  adroif  should,  I  think,  be  retained 
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BOOK  tloHth,  yet  in  that  other  '  dispensation/  there  must  be  work  to  do  for 
Christ,  for  which  the  preparation  is  in  this  life  by  faithful  application 
'  for  Ilini  of  what  He  has  entrusted  to  us — be  it  much  or  little.  This 
gives  quite  a  new  and  blessed  meaning  to  the  life  that  now  is — as 
most  truly  and  in  all  its  aspects  part  of  that  into  which  it  is  to  nnfold. 
No ;  not  the  smallest  share  of  *  talents/  if  only  faithfully  used  for 
Christ,  can  be  lost,  not  merely  as  regards  His  acknowledgment^  but 
also  their  further  and  wider  employment.  And  may  we  not  suggest, 
that  this  may,  if  not  explain,  yet  cast  the  halo  of  His  purpose  and 
Presence  around  what  so  often  seems  mysterious  in  the  removal  of 
those  who  had  just  attained  to  opening,  or  to  full  usefulness,  or 
even  of  those  who  are  taken  from  us  in  the  early  mom  of  youth  and 
loveliness.  The  Lord  may  *  have  need  '  of  them,  where  or  how  we 
know  not — and  beyond  this  working-day  and  working-world  there  are 
*  many  tilings '  over  which  the  faithful  servant  in  little  may  be  *  set/ 
that  he  may  still  do,  and  with  greatly  enlarged  opportunities  and 
powers,  the  work  for  Christ  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  while  at  the 
same  time  ho  also  shares  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  third  servant,  whose  sad  unfiuth- 
fulness  and  faihire  of  service  we  already,  in  some  measure,  understand. 
Suiiiinoiied  to  his  account,  he  returned  the  talent  entrusted  to  him 
with  this  explanation,  that,  knowing  his  Master  to  be  a  hard  man, 
reaping  where  He  did  not  sow,  and  gathering  (the  com)  where  He  did 
not;  *  winnow,'*  he  had  been  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility,' and 
lie  nee  liid  in  the  earth  the  talent  which  he  now  restored.  It  needs 
no  eomnient  to  show  that  his  own  words,  however  honest  and  self- 
riiifhtt^ous  tliey  might  sound,  admitted  dereliction  of  his  work  and 
duty  as  a  servant,  and  entire  misunderstanding  as  well  as  heart- 
alienation  from  his  Master.  He  8er\'ed  Him  not,  and  he  knew  Him 
not  ;  he  loved  Him  not,  and  he  sympathised  not  with  Him.  Bat, 
bt»si(les,  his  answer  was  also  an  insult  and  a  mendacious  pretext.  He 
hatl  lx»en  idle  and  unwilling  to  work  for  his  blaster.  If  he  worked 
it  would  be  for  himst^lf.  He  would  not  incur  the  difficulties,  the 
s.'lf-d(Miial,  jKThaps  the  reproach,  connected  with  his  Master's  work. 
\Vt'  reco<rnist»  luTe  thost^  who,  although  His  servants,  yet,  from  self- 
iudul«.n'nct»  and  world! in(»ss,  will  not  do  work  for  Christ  with  the  one 
taL'ut  eiitrusti'd  to  them — that  is,  even  though  the  responsibility  and 
claim  upon  tlu'in  lx»  the  smallest ;  and  who  deem  it  sufficient  to  hide 

*  itcuTKopwi^tiy  litTc  ill  Uio  .s'lMic  sonso  »  ///rM  oxa^>rerate8  in  sapposiiig  thai 

in  whirh  thi'  LXX.  n-iKlrr  thf  llrbn'W  tlic  MTvant  lia^i  done  so,  beOAQae  9nf 

n^T    ii^    K/ck.    V.    2,    ('•imp.     Trt*mmiu4  possible  rvturmi  for  the  monej  would  not 

CoDOonl.,  and  irrimm  ud  vurb.  be  his  own,  but  the  Masttt^. 
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it  in  tlio  ground — not  to  lose  it — or  to  preserve  it,  as  they  imagine,  •  ^^^-^• 
from  being  used  for  evil,  without  using  it  to  trade  for  Christ.  The  ^* — r-^-^ 
fiilstMu^ss  of  the  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  with  it — 
an  t»xcuse  too  often  repeated  in  our  days — lest,  peradventure,  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  was  now  fully  exposed  by  the 
Master.  Confessedly,  it  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Him, 
JUS  if  He  wt»re  a  hard,  exacting  Master,  not  One  Who  reckons  even 
tht^  least  service  as  done  to  Himself;  from  misunderstanding  also  of 
what  work  for  Christ  is,  in  which  nothing  can  ever  fail  or  be  lost ; 
and,  lastly,  froiy  want  of  joyous  sympathy  with  it.  And  so  the 
Master  put  aside  the  llimsy  pretext.  Addressing  him  as  a  *  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,'  He  pointed  out  that,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
if  he  had  l)*'en  afraid  to  incur  responsibility,  he  might  have  *cast' 
(a  word  int(Muletl  to  mark  th^  absence  of  labour)  the  money  to  *  the 
bankers,'  when,  at  His  return.  He  would  have  received  His  own,  *  with 
interest.'  Thus  he  might,  without  incurring  responsibility,  or  much 
lalH)ur,  have  Ixvn,  at  least  in  a  limited  sense,  faithful  to  his  duty  and 
trust  as  a  servant. 

The  reference  to  the  practice  of*  lodging  money,  at  interest,  with 
the  bankers,  raises  (luestions    too    numerous    and    lencrthy  for  full 

.  .  .  ...  •  Babhii  Me/. 

tliseussion  in  this  place.  The  Jewish  I^aw  distinguished  between  ir. andr., 
'interest'  and  *  increase '  (neshekh  and  tarhith),  and  entered  into  «,  and  the 
maiiv  and  intricate*  details  on  the  subject.*     Such  transactions  were  e»p«ruiJT 

P*Wha  if. 

forbidden  with  Lsraelites,  but  allowed  with  Gentiles.  As  in  Rome,  to»ao. 
tilt*  business  of  *  money-changt^rs '  (artjeniarii^  numrmilarii)  and 
that  of  *  bankers '  (collectarii^  memndarii)  st^em  to  have  run  into 
tNieh  other.  The  Jewish  'bankers'  bear  precisely  the  same  name 
(Slinlrlnint\  vieruiularius,  TpairB^ir'qi),  In  Rome  very  high  interest 
siHMiis  to  have  l)een  charged  in  early  times ;  by-and-by  it  was 
lowered,  till  it  wjis  fixed,  first  at  8^,  and  then  at  4^,  per  cent.  But 
these  laws  were  not  of  permanent  duration.  I'ractically,  usury  was 
unlimited.  It  soon  became  the  custom  to  charge  monthly  interest  at 
tht»  rate  of  1  jK»r  cent,  a  month.  Yet  there  were  prosperous  times, 
as  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  low 
as  1  {XT  cent.  ;  during  the  early  Empire  it  stood  at  8  per  cent. 
This,  of  course,  in  what  we  may  call  fair  business  transactions. 
Beynnd  them,  in  the  almost  incredible  extravagance,  luxury,  Hnd 
indebtedness  of  even  some  of  the  chief  hi8*;orical  personages,  most 
nsurioiis  transactions  took  place  (especially  in  the  provinces),  and 
that  by  people  in  high  position  (Brutus  in  Cyprus,  and  Seneca  in 
Britain).     Money  was  lent  at  12,  24,  even  48  per  cent.;  the 
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BOOK  bills  bore  a  larger  sum  than  that  actually  received  ;  and  the  interest 
▼  was  added  to  the  capital,  so  that  debt  and  interest  alike  grew. 
In  Greece  there  were  regular  State  banks,  while  in  Rome  such 
provision  was  only  made  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Not 
unfrequently  the  twofold  business  of  money-changing  and  banking 
was  combined.  Such  ^  bankers '  undertook  to  make  payments,  to 
collect  moneys  and  accounts,  to  place  out  money  at  interest — in  short, 
all  the  ordinary  business  of  this  kind.*  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  were  engaged  in 
the  same  undertakings,  while  the  dispersion  of  theyr  race  over  the 
world  would  render  it  more  easy  to  have  trusted  correspondents  in 
every  city.  Thus,  we  find  that  Herod  Agrippa  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  Alabarch  at  Alexandria  the  sura  of  20,000  drachms,  which 
was  paid  him  in  Italy,  the  commission  and  interest  on  it  amounting 
to  no  less  than  8^  per  cent.  (2,500  drachms).^ 

We  can  thus  understand  the  allusion  to  *  the  bankers,'  with  whom 
the  wicked  and  unfaithful  servant  might  have  lodged  his  lord's  money, 
if  there  had  been  truth  in  his  excuse.  To  unmask  its  hollowneas  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  part  of  the  Parable.  Accordingly,  it  must  not 
be  too  closely  pressed ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Parable  to 
apply  the  expression  to  the  indirect  employment  of  money  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  as  by  charitable  contributions,  &c.  But  the  great 
lesson  intended  is,  that  every  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  most, 
whatever  his  circumst^inces,  personally  and  directly  use  such  talent 
as  he  may  have  to  make  gain  for  Christ.  Tried  by  this  test,  how 
few  seem  to  have  underst<x)d  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  how  cold  haft 
the  love  of  the  Church  grown  in  the  long  absence  of  her  Lord ! 

But  as  regards  the  *  unprofitable '  servant  in  the  Parable,  the 
well-known  punishment  of  him  that  had  come  to  the  Marriage-Feast 
without  the  wedding-garment  shall  await  him,  while  the  talent, 
which  he  had  failed  to  employ  for  his  master,  shall  be  entmsted  to 
him  who  had  shown  himself  most  capable  of  working.  We  need  not 
seek  an  elaborate  interpretation  for  this.  It  points  to  the  principle, 
equally  true  in  every  administration  of  God,  that  *  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  Ix^  given,  and  he  shall  be  placed  in  abundance;*  but 
as  to  him  that  hath  not/  also  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him.'  Not  a  cynical  rule  this,  such  as  the  world,  in  its  selfishness  or 
worship  of  success,  caricatures  it ;  nor  yet  the  worship  of  saperior 

'  Comp.   Manjuardt,  llancib.   <1.  Rom.  •  wtpiaafvBlictrcu. 

Allerth.  vol,  v.  2,  pp.  0^-08.  *  So    the    better    reading,  rev    M  jb^ 

*  Jot.  Anti(i.  xviii.  0.  3.  tx^^^^- 
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force  ;  but  this,  that  faithful  use  for  God  of  every  capacity  will  ever     CHAP. 
open  fresh  opportunities,  in  proportion  as  the  old  ones  have  been        VII 
used,  while  spiritutJ  unprofitableness  must  end  in  utter  loss  even  of   "      '    ^ 
that  vvliich,  however  humble,  might  have  been  Uoed,  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  God  and  for  good. 

3.  To  these  Parables,  that  of  the  King  who  on  His  return  makes 
reckoning  with  His  servants  and  His  enemies  may  be  regarded  as 
suppleinentnl.  It  is  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  and  placed  by  him 
in  somewhat  loose  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Zacchajus.*     The  'f'- Jt"i2 

xlx.  11-S8 

most  superficial  perusal  will  show  such  unmistakable  similarity  with 
the  Piirahle  of  *  The  Talents,'  that  their  identity  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  remarkable  diver- 
gences in  detail,  some  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  different  standpoint 
from  which  the  same  truth  is  viewed.  We  have  also  now  the 
additional  feature  of  the  me-ssage  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  fate  in  consequence  of  it.  It  may  have  been  that 
Christ  spoke  the  two  Parables  on  the  two  different  occasions  men- 
tioned resp(»ctively  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew — the  one  on  the 
journt^y  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  yet  it 
scHMiis  dirticiilt  to  believe  that  He  would,  within  a  few  days  of  telling 
the  Parable  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  have  rep(*ated  it  in  almost  the  same 
words  to  the  disciples,  who  must  have  heard  it  in  Jericho.  This  objec- 
tion would  not  hi}  so  serious,  if  the  Parable  addressed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  disciples  (that  of  the  Talents)  had  been  afterwards 
repeated  (in  the  record  of  St.  Luke)  in  a  wider  circle,  and  not,  as 
according  to  the  Synoptists,  the  opposite.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
nyiird  the  two  Parables  of  the  Talents  and  of  the  Pieces  of  Money  as 
substantially  the  same,  we  would  be  disposed  to  consider  the  recension 
by  St,  Matthew  as  the  original,  being  the  more  homogeneous  and 
compact,  while  that  of  St.  Luke  would  seem  to  combine  with  this 
anothtT  T^irable,  that  of  the  rebellious  citizens.  IVrhaps  it  is  safest 
to  assume,  that,  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  His  adherents  (not 
incrrly  the  disciples)  would  naturally  expect  that  He  would  inaugurate 
His  Messianic  Kingdom,  Christ  may  have  spoken  the  latter  Parable, 
to  trach  them  that  the  relation  in  which  Jerusalem  stood  towards 
llim,  and  its  fate,  were  quite  different  from  what  tliey  imagined,  and 
that  His  Entrance  into  the  City  and  the  Advent  of  His  Kingdom 
w.Mil  1  1h^  R(»parated  by  a  long  distance  of  time.  Hence  the  prospect 
beton'  tlieni  was  that  of  working,  not  of  reigning;  aft^er  that  would 
the  n»rk(niing  come,  when  the  faithful  worker  would  become  the 
trusted  ruler.  Tliese  jwints  were,  of  course,  closely  connected  with 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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the  lessons  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and,  with  the  view  of  prefient* 
ing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  St.  Luke  may  have  borrowed  details  from 
that  Parable,  and  supplemented  its  teaching  by  presenting  another 
as}>ect  of  it. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  if  St.  Luke  had  really  these  two 
Parables  in  view  (that  of  the  King  and  of  the  Talents),  and  wished 
to  combine  them  into  new  teaching,  he  has  most,  admirably  welded 
them  together.  For,  as  the  Nobleman  Who  is  about  to  entrust  money 
to  His  servants,  is  going  abroad  to  receive  a  Kingdom,  it  was  possible 
to  represent  Him  alike  in  relation  to  rebellious  citizens  and  to  His  own 
servants,  and  to  connect  their  reward  with  His  *  Kingdom/  And  so 
the  two  Parables  are  joined  by  deriving  the  illustration  from  political 
instead  of  social  life.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Parable  contains  an  allusion  to  what  had  happened  after  the  death 
of  Herod  tlie  Great,  when  his  son  Archelaus  hastened  to  Rome  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  while  a  Jewish  deputation 
followed  to  oppose  his  appointment — an  act  of  rebellion  which 
Archelaus  afterwards  avenged  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The 
circumstance  must  have  been  still  fresh  in  popular  remembrance, 
although  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed.  But  if  otherwise, 
applications  to  Rome  for  installation  to  the  government,  and  popular 
opposition  thereto,  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  amidst  the  quarrels 
and  intrigues  of  the  Herodians,  that  no  difficulty  could  have  been 
felt  in  understanding  the  allusions  of  the  Parable. 

A  brief  analysis  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  special  lessons  of  this 
Parable.  It  introduces  *a  certain  Nobleman,'  Who  has  claims  to 
the  throne,  but  has  not  yet  received  the  formal  appointment  from 
the  suzerain  power.  As  He  is  going  away  to  receive  it.  He  deals  as 
yet  only  with  His  servants.  His  object,  apparently,  is  to  try  their 
aptitude,  devotion,  and  faithfulness ;  and  so  He  hands — not  to  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  but  to  all  equally^  a  sum,  not  large  (such 
as  talents),  but  small — to  each  a  *  mina,'  equal  to  100  uradims,  or 
al)<)ut  3/.  5«.  of  our  money.  To  trade  with  so  small  a  sum  would,  of 
course,  bo  much  more  difficult,  and  success  would  imply  greater 
ability,  even  as  it  would  require  more  constant  labour.  Here  we 
have  some  traits  in  which  this  differs  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talenta 
The  same  small  sum  is  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  to  all,  in 
onler  to  show  which  of  them  was  most  able  and  most  earnest,  and 
hence  who  should  be  called  to  largest  employment,  and  with  it  to 
greatest  honour  in  the  Kingdom.  While  *  the  Nobleman'  was  aft 
the  court  of  His  suzerain,  a  deputation  of  His  fellow-citiflens  ariivod 
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to  urge  tills  resolution  of  theirs :  *  We  will  not  that  this  One  reign 
over  us.'  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  hatred ;  it  stated  no  reason, 
and  only  urged  personal  opposition,  even  if  such  were  in  the  face  of 
the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  who  appointed  him  king. 

In  the  last  scene,  the  King,  now  duly  appointed,  has  returned  to 
His  country.  He  first  reckons  with  His  servants,  when  it  is  found 
that  all  but  one  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  though  with 
varying  success  (the  mlna  of  the  one  having  grown  into  ten ;  that  of 
anotheB  into  five,  and  so  on).  In  strict  accordance  with  that  success 
is  now  their  further  appointment  to  rule — work  here  corresponding 
to  rule  there,  which,  however,  as  we  know  from  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents,  is  also  work  for  Christ:  a  rule  that  is  work,  and  work  that 
is  ruh\  At  the  same  time,  the  acknowledgment  is  the  same  to  all 
the  faithful  servants.  Similarly,  the  motives,  the  reasoning,  and  the 
fate  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  the  same  as  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents.  But  as  regards  His  *  enemies,'  that  would  not  have  Him 
rei«i:n  over  them — manifestly,  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Israel — 
who,  even  at>er  He  had  gone  to  receive  the  Kingdom,  continued  the 
personal  hostility  of  their  *  We  will  not  that  this  One  shall  reign  over 
us  ' — the  ashes  of  the  Temple,  the  ruins  of  the  City,  the  blood  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  homeless  wanderings  of  their  children,  with  the  Cain- 
curst*  branded  on  their  brow  and  visible  to  all  men,  attest,  that  the 
Kin^  1»J^«  many  ministers  to  execute  that  judgment  which  obstinate 
relH'llion  must  surely  bring,  if  His  Authority  is  to  be  vindicated,  and 
Uis  llule  to  secure  submission. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE    FOURTH    DAY    IN    PASSION  WEEK — JESUS    19    HIS    LAST    SABBATIO 

BEFORE  HIS  AGONY,   AND  THE   SANHEDRI8T8  IK  THEIR  UKRE8T — THX   BB- 
TRAYAL— JUDAS  :  HIS  CHARACTER,   APOSTASY^  AND  END. 

(St.  Matt.  xzyL  U5,  14-16 ;  St  Maik  ziv.  1,  2, 10, 11 ;  St.  Luke  sdL  1-6.) 

From  the  record  of  Christ's  Sayings  and  Doings,  furnished  by  St- 
Matthew,  we  turn  once  more  to  that  of  public  events,  as,  from  one  op 
another  aspect,  they  are  related  by  all  the  Evangelists.  With  the 
Discouriiies  in  the  Temple  the  public  Teaching  of  Christ  had  come  to 
an  end ;  with  that  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  its  appliqa- 
tion  in  the  Pnrables  of  the  *  Virgins'  and  the  *  Talents,'  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  disciples  had  been  concluded.  What  follows  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  is  parameticy^  rather  than  teaching, — exhortation, 
advice,  and  consolation :  rather,  perhaps,  all  these  combined. 

The  three  busy  days  of  Passion-Week  were  past.  The  day  before 
that  on  which  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  with  all  that  was  to 
follow,  would  Ix^  one  of  rest,  a  Sabbath  to  His  Soul  before  its  (xreat 
Agony.  He  would  n»fresh  Himself,  gather  Himself  up  for  the  terriMe 
conllict  l)efore  Him.  And  He  did  so  as  the  Lamb  of  God — ^meekly 
submittin<if  Himself  to  the  Will  and  Hand  of  His  Father,  and  so 
fulfilling  all  typos,  from  that  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  to 
the  Paschal  Lamb  in  the  Temple ;  and  bringing  the  reality  of  all 
prophecy,  from  that  of  the  Woman's  Seed  that  would  crush  the 
Serpent  s  heiul  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  fulness,  when 
its  golden  gates  would  be  Hung  open  to  all  men,  and  Heaven's  own 
light  How  out  to  them  as  they  sought  its  way  of  peace.  Only  two 
days   mon»,   as  the   Jews  reckoned   them  • — that  Wednesday  and 

1  I  tako    leave  to   intnKlucc  a  trrm  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atoo^ 

which  has  l»eo>ini'  natunilisi><l  in  German  inent,  but  not  the  other  festive,  nor  jet  the 

thrologii'al  litcnittiro.    There  is  nu  other  natural  days,  began   with  the  ewDiBg^. 

sin^'li*    wonl    which    so    exprr.^scd    the  The  admisidon  in  regard  to  Sabbstht  and 

idoiis.  the  Day  of  Atonement  is,  in  the  abaenoe  of 

i\n  at4i'iiii>t  lias  been  lately  made,  any  qualifying  remark  in  regard. to  them. 


with  ^'reat  in^renuity,  by  the  lie  v.  B.  S.      a   jfrimd  fade    argument 

Cla/rkt  of  Boxtcd.  to  show  that  only  the     theory.    Bat  there  Is  mora  than  this,   la 
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Thursday — and  at  its  Even  the  Paschal  Sapper !  And  Jesus  knew  it 
well,  and  He  passed  that  day  of  rest  and  preparation  in  quiet  retire- 
ment with  His  disciples — perhaps  in  some  hollow  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  the  home  of  Bethany — speaking  to  them  of  His  Cruci- 
fixion on  the  near  Passover.  They  sorely  needed  His  words ;  they, 
rather  than  He,  needed  to  be  prepared  for  what  was  coming.  But 
what  Divine  calm,  what  willing  obedience,  and  also  what  outgoing  of 
love  to  them,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  was  before  Him,  to 
think  and  speak  of  this  only  on  that  day !  So  would  not  a  Messiah 
of  Jewish  conception  have  acted ;  nay,  He  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  such  circumstances.  So  would  not  a  Messiah  of  ambitious  aims 
or  of  Jewish  Nationalist  aspirations  have  acted ;  He  would  have  done 
what  the  Sanhedrin  feared,  and  raised  a  '  tumult  of  the  people,'  pre- 
pared for  it  as  the  multitude  was,  which  had  so  lately  raised  the 
Hosanna-cry  in  street  and  Temple.  So  would  a  disillusioned  enthu- 
siast not  have  acted ;  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  impending 
fate.  But  Jesus  knew  it  all — far  more  than  the  agony  of  shame  and 
suffering,  even  the  unfathomable  agony  of  soul.  And  the  while  He 
thought  only  of  them  in  it  all.  Such  thinking  and  speaking  is  not 
that  of  Man — it  is  that  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels. 

He  had,  indeed,  before  that,  sought  gradually  to  prepare  them  for 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  morrow's  night.     He  had  pointed  to  it  in 
dim  figure  at  the  very  opening  of  His  Ministry,  on  the  first  occasion 
that  He  had  taught  in  the  Temple,*  as  well  as  to  Nicodemus.**     He  had  Jj®}"/^** 
hinted  it,  when  He  spoke  of  the  deep  sorrow  when  the  Bridegroom  ^litu 
would  l)e  taken  from  them,®  of  the  need  of  taking  up  His  Cross,**  of  ]l^\l'^'^ 
the  fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  Jonah-type,*  of  His  Flesh  which  He  <x.88 
would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world/  as  well  as  in  what  might  have 
seemed  the  Parabolic  teaching  about  the  Good  Shepherd,  Who  laid  'st.John 
down  His  Life  for  the  Sheep,*  and  the  Heir  Whom  the  evil  huHband-  t8t.joiio« 
men  cast    out  and  killed.**     But    He   had   also    spoken  of  it  quite  **•*• 

.  ^  St.  ^ftt^ 

directly — and  this,  let  us  specially  notice,  always  when  some  high-  xxlsh 
point  in  His  History  had  been  reached,  and  the  disciples  might  have 
Ixvn  carried  away  into  Messianic  expectations  of  an  exaltation  with- 
out humiliiition,  a  triumph  not  a  sacrifice.    We  remember,  that  the  first 
occasion  on  which  He  spoke  thus  clearly  was  immediately  after  that 

CliuU.  SB  a  it  ia  noted,  in  oonneotion  with  laitad  tiU  three   ttan  became  viiible. 

offerings,  that  m  in  the  hiitory  of  the  Lastly,  and  moet  important  in  regard  to 

Creation  the  day  always  belonged  to  the  the  Paaeorer,  it  it  diitinotly  etated  ( Jer. 

preTloQi  niffht  (*  one  day '),  it  waa  always  Pea.  it7  ^  below),  that  it  higtm  with  tht 

to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  manner,  darlmeii  oa  the  14th  Niian. 
▲gain,  in  Pit.  S  •  U  ii  itafted  thai  the  di^ 


•  St.  Mutt, 
xii.  40 
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confession  of  Peter,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  againsl 
which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail ;  *  the  next,  after  descend- 
ing from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  **  the  last,  on  preparing  to 
uiake  His  triumphal  Messianic  Entry  into  Jerusalem.®  The  darker 
hints  and  Parabolic  sayings  might  have  been  misunderstood.  Even  as 
regarded  the  clear  predictions  of  His  Death,  preconceived  ideas  could 
find  no  room  for  such  a  fact.  Deep  veneration,  which  could  not  asso- 
ciate it  with  His  Person,  and  a  love  which  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  it,  might,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  words  was  past,  and  their 
immediate  fulfilment  did  not  follow,  suggest  some  other  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  prediction.  But  on  that  Wednesday  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  doubt 
what  Jesus  said  of  His  near  Crucifixion.*  If  illusions  had  still  existed, 
the  last  two  days  must  have  rudely  dispelled  them.  The  triumphal 
Hosannas  of  His  Entry  into  the  City,  and  the  acclamations  in  the 
Temple,  had  given  place  to  the  cavils  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Scribes,  and  with  a  *  Woe '  upon  it  Jesus  had  taken  His  last  depar- 
ture from  Israel's  Sanctuary.  And  better  far  than  those  rulers, 
whom  conscience  made  cowards,  did  the  disciples  know  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  adherence  of  the  *  multitude.'  And 
now  the  Master  was  telling  it  to  them  in  plain  words ;  was  calmly  con- 
templating it,  and  that  not  as  in  the  dim  future,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate present — at  that  ver}'  Passover,  from  which  scarcely  two  days 
separated  them.  Much  as  we  wonder  at  their  brief  scattering  on 
His  arrest  and  condemnation,  those  humble  disciples  must  have  loved 

wise  have  been  forgotten  —  all  the 
minute  circumstances  of  their  Master** 
hamiliation,  the  very  weakness  of  His 
flesh,  and  His  shrinking,  in  the  garden, 
from  the  cap  He  had  to  drink— all  tlioee 
marks,  in  fact,  of  His  hunwn  weakness 
which  were  obliterated  by  His  lUsflurreo- 
t ion —this  is  an  instance  of  truthfulness 
which  seems  at  least  incompatible  with 
any  legendary  origin  of  the  narratives* 
at  a  time  when  our  Lonl  was  contem- 
plated in  ihe  glory  of  His  Ascension, 
and  of  His  session  at  the  right  baud  of 
God.  But  whatsoever  impression  of 
trutlifulness,  and  of  intense  reality  in 
detail,  is  thus  created  by  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  must  in  justice  be  allowe<1  to 
reflect  back  over  the  whole  preceding  hi«- 
tory.'  Tlie  argument  is  then  farther  car- 
ried out  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  writeis 
who  could  to  speak  of  themselves,  and 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  Christ..  Hat 
the  whole  subject  should  be  studied  in 
the  connection  in  which  Dr.  Wme0  has 
presented  it 


'On  the  evidential  force  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Crucitixion,  I  must  refer 
U)  the  singularly  lucid  and  powerful 
reasoning  of  Dr.  W'uce,  in  his  work  on 
•The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses*  (Ix>ndon, 
1883,  Lecture  VI.).  He  flrst  refers  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  ('rucitixion,  written  by  Apostles,  or 
by  friends  of  Apastles,  *the  writers  do 
not  shrink  from  describing  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  their  Master,'  with  a 
truthfulness  which  terribly  reflects  on 
their  constancy,  couragt*.  and  even  manli- 
ness. Dr.  UVi^'tf'*  st^t'ond  art^ument  is  so 
clearly  put, that  I  must  take  leave  to  trans- 
fer hi>  lanjfuage  to  these  |>aji:es.  *  Chri.st 
cnieifie<l  was,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 
"unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  blcx;k,  and 
unto  the  (ifL'eks  foolishnes.**."  It  was  a 
oon.stant  reproach  to  Christians,  that 
th»-y  worshipp<Ml  a  man  who  luid  been  cru- 
citie<l  ;ls  a  niah-fartor.  The  main  fact,  of 
Coursj'.  could  not  Ik?  «li*^fui.sed.  Hut  tliat 
the  KvanjrelicHl  writer^  ^hould  luive  so 
diligently  preserved  what  might  other- 
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Him  much  to  sit  around  Him  in  mournful  silence  as  He  thus  spake,     CHAP, 
and  to  follow  Him  unto  His  Dying.  *  VUI 

But  to  one  of  them,  in  whose  heart  the  darkness  had  long  been  ' 

gathering,  this  was  the  decisive  moment.     The  prediction  of  Christ, 
which  Judas  as  well  as  the  others  must  have  felt  to  be  true,  extin- 
guished the  last  glimmering  of  such  light  of  Christ  as  his  soul  had 
been  capable  of  receiving.     In  its  place  flared  up  the  lurid  flame  of 
hell.     By  the  open  door  out   of  which   he   had   thrust   the   dying 
Christ  *  Satan  entered  into  Judas.'  *     Yet,  even  so,  not  permanently .**  ^f^J** 
It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  since  God  is  in  Christ,  such  can  ^st  John 
ever  be  the  case  in  any  human  soul,  at  least  on  this  side  eternity.  Jl"** 
Since  our  world's  night  has  been  lit  up  by  the  promise  from  Paradise, 
the  rosy  hue  of  its  morning   has  lain  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
deej)ening  into   gold,  brightening   into   day,  growing  into  midday- 
strength  and  evening-glory.      Since  God's  Voice  wakened  earth  by 
its  early  Christmas-Hymn,  it  has  never  been  quite  night  there,  nor  can 
it  ever  be  quite  night  in  any  human  soul.' 

But  it  is  a  terrible  night-study,  that  of  Judas.  We  seem  to  tread 
our  way  over  loose  stones  of  hot  molten  lava,  as  we  climb  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  and  shudderingly  look  down  its  depths.  And  yet  there, 
near  there,  have  stood  not  only  St.  Peter  in  the  night  of  his  denial, 
but  mostly  all  of  us,  siive  they  whose  Angels  have  always  looked  up 
into  the  Face  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  And  yet,  in  our  weakness, 
we  have  even  wept  over  them !  There,  near  there,  have  we  stood, 
not  in  the  hours  of  our  weakness,  but  in  those  of  our  sore  tempta- 
tion, when  the  blast  of  doubt  had  almost  quenched  the  flickering 
light,  or  the  storm  of  passion  or  of  self-will  broken  the  bruised  reed. 
But  He  prayed  for  us — and  through  the  night  came  over  desolate  moor 
and  stony  height  the  Light  of  His  Presence,  and  above  the  wild  storm 
rose  the  Voice  of  Him,  Who  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Yet  near  to  us,  close  to  us,  was  the  dark  abyss  ;  and  we  can 
never  more  forget  our  last,  almost  sliding,  foothold  as  wequitted  its  edge. 

A  terrible  night-study  this  of  Judas,  and  best  to  make  it  here,  at 
once,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  We  shall,  indeed,  catch  sudden 
glinij)se  of  him  again,  as  the  light  of  the  torches  flashes  on  the 
traitor-face  in  Gethsemane  ;  and  once  more  hear  his  voice  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  haughty,  sneering  councillors  of  Israel,  when  his 
footfall  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Temple-halls,  and  the  clink 
of  those  thirty  accursed  pieces  of  silver  shall  waken  the  echoes,  wake 
also  the  dirge  of  despair  in  his  soul,  and  he  shall  flee  from  the  night 
of  his  soul  into  the  night  that  for  ever  closes  around  him.     But  all 

*  This  apart  from  the  qaestion  of  the  ezoeptional  dn  agalnit  the  Holy  Qhost. 
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BOOK      this  as  rapidly  as  we  may  pass  from  it,  after  this  present  brief  study 
V        of  his  character  and  history. 

'  '  "  We  remember,  that  *  Judas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,'  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  disciple  of  Jesus  from  the  province  of  Judaea.  This 
circumstance ;  that  he  carried  the  bag,  i.e.  was  treasurer  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  small  common  stock  of  Christ  and  His  disciples ;  and 

•St  John  that  he  was  both  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief* — this  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certam  of  his  history.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  such  office  of  trust  in  the  Apostolic  community,  we  infer 
that  he  must  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  others  as  an  able  and 
prudent  man,  a  good  administrator.  And  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  possessed  the  natural  gift  of  administration  or  of 

iCor.xiL  <  government '  (Kv^sppyjais).^  Tlie  question,  why  Jesus  left  him  *  the 
bug '  after  He  knew  him  to  be  a  thief — which,  as  we  believe,  he  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  and  only  became  in  the  course  of  time  and  in 
the  progress  of  disappointment — is  best  answered  by  this  other: 
Why  He  originally  allowed  it  to  be  entrusted  to  Judas  ?  It  was  not 
only  because  he  was  best  fitted — j)robably,  absolutely  fitted — for  snch 
work,  but  also  in  mercy  to  him,  in  view  of  his  character.  To  engage 
in  that  for  which  a  man  is  naturally  fitted  is  the  most  likely  means 
of  keeping  him  from  bnx)ding,  dissatisfaction,  alienation,  and  eventual 
aposttisy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  mostly 
all  our  life-teniptations  come  to  us  from  that  for  which  we  have  most 
aptitude,  when  Judas  was  alienated  and  unfaithful  in  heart,  this  very 
thing  became  also  his  greatest  temptation,  and,  indeed,  harried  him 
to  his  ruin.  But  only  nfter  he  had  first  failed  inwardly.  And  so, 
as  ever  in  like  circumstances,  the  wery  things  which  might  have 
been  most  of  blessing  Ix^come  most  of  curse,  and  the  judgment  of 
hardening  fulfils  itself  by  that  which  in  itjself  is  good.  Nor  could 
Mhe  bag'  have  }>t*en  afterwards  taken  from  him  without  both  ex* 
posing  him  to  tlu^  others,  and  precipitating  his  moral  destruction. 
And  so  he  had  to  1x3  left  to  the  process  of  inward  ripening,  till  all  was 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

This  very  gift  of  *  government '  in  Judas  may  also  help  na  to 
undiTstiind  how  he  may  have  l)t»en  first  attracted  to  Jesus,  and 
through  what  pnK'ess,  when  alienated,  he  came  to  end  in  that  terri* 
ble  sin  which  had  cast  its  snare  about  him.  The  'gift  of  govern* 
nient  '  would,  in  its  active  aspect,  imply  the  deaire  for  it.  From 
thence  to  amhitlun  in  its  worst,  or  selfish,  aspect,  there  is  only  a 
step —scarcely  that  :  rather,  only  different  moral  premisseB.*     Judas 

*  On  tho  relation  between  ambition  and  covetouMiati,  generally  and  in  the  fpeolal 
cue  of  Judas,  tee  p.  77. 
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was  drawn  to  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  he  believed  in  Him  OHAP. 
as  such,  possibly  both  earnestly  and  ardently ;  but  he  expected  that  ^^^^ 
His  would  be  the  success,  the  result,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  and  he  also  expected  personally  and  fully  to  share  in 
them.  How  deep-rooted  were  such  feelings  even  in  the  best,  purest, 
and  most  unselfish  of  Jesus'  disciples,  we  gather  from  the  request  of 
the  mother  of  John  and  Jame^  for  her  sons,  and  from  Peter's  question : 
*  What  shall  we  have  ? '  It  must  have  been  sorrow,  the  misery 
of  moral  loneliness,  and  humiliation,  to  Him  Who  was  Unselfishness 
Incarnate,  Who  lived  to  die  and  was  full  to  empty  Himself,  to  be 
associated  with  such  as  even  His  most  intimate  disciples,  who  in  this 
seiise  also  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour,  and  in  whom,  at 
the  end  of  His  Ministry,  such  heaviness  was  mentally  and  morally 
the  outcrop,  if  not  the  outcome.  And  in  Judas  all  this  must  have 
been  an  hundredfold  more  than  in  them  who  were  in  heart  true  to 
Christ. 

He  had,  from  such  conviction  as  we  have  described,  joined  the 
movement  at  its  very  commencement.  Then,  multitudes  in  Galilee 
followed  His  Footsteps,  and  watched  for  His  every  appearance;  they 
huug  entranced  on  His  lips  in  the  Synagogue  or  on  *  the  Mount'; 
tliey  Hocked  to  Him  from  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet;  they 
bore  the  sick  and  dying  to  His  Feet,  and  witnessed,  awestruck,  how 
concjiKTcd  devils  gave  their  testimony  to  His  Divine  Power.  It  was 
tlu^  s])ring-time  of  the  movement,  and  all  was  fiill  of  promise — land, 
|)eoplt\  and  disciples.  The  Baptist,  who  had  bowed  before  Him  and 
ft'stitied  to  Him,  was  still  lifting  his  voice  to  proclaim  the  near  King- 
dom. Hut  the  people  had  turned  after  Jesus,  and  He  swayed  them. 
And,  oil !  what  power  was  there  in  His  Face  and  Word,  in  His  look 
and  deed.  And  Judas,  also,  had  been  one  of  them  who,  on  their 
early  Mission,  had  temporarily  had  jx)wer  given  him,  so  that  the  very 
devils  had  l)een  subject  to  them.  But,  step  by  step,  had  come  the 
disappointment.  John  was  beheaded,  and  not  avenged;  on  the  con- 
trary, J(^sns  withdrew  Himself.  This  constant  withdrawing,  whether 
from  eiuMnies  or  from  success — almost  amounting  to  flight — even 
when  they  would  have  made  Him  a  King;  this  refusal  to  show  Him- 
self o|X'nly,  either  at  Jerusalem,  as  His  own  brethren  had  taunted 
Him,  or,  ind<*ed,  anywhere  else;  this  uniform  preaching  of  dis- 
couragement to  them,  when  they  came  to  Him  elated  and  hopeful 
at  some  success;  this  gathering  enmity  of  Israel's  leaders,  and  His 
marked  avoidance  of,  or,  as  some  might  have  put  it,  His  failure  in 
taking  up  the  repeated  public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees  to  show  a 
sign  from  heaven ;  last,  and  chief  of  all,  this  constant  and  growing 
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BOOK     reference  to  shame,  disaster,  and  death — what  did  it  all  mean,  if  nol 
V        disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  and  expectations  which  had  made 
Judas  at  the  first  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 

He  that  so  knew  Jesus,  not  only  in  His  Words  and  Deeds,  but  in 
His  inmost  Thoughts,  even  to  His  night-long  communing  with  God 
on  the  hill-side,  could  not  have  seriously  believed  in  the  coarse 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency  as  the  explanation  of  all.  Yet, 
^from  the  then  Jewish  standpoint,  he  could  scarcely  have  found  it 
impossible  to  suggest  some  other  explanation  of  His  miracolous 
power.  But,  as  increasingly  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  must  have  become  apparent  to  even  the  dullest 
intellect,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  Messianic  thoughts  and 
hopes  must  have  gone  on,  increasing  in  proportion  as,  side  by  side 
with  it,  the  process  of  monil  alienation,  unavoidably  connected  with 
his  resistance  to  such  spiritual  manifestations,  continued  and  in- 
creased. And  so  the  mental  and  the  moral  alienation  went  on  toge- 
ther, affected  by  and  affecting  each  other.  And  if  we  were  pressed 
to  name  a  definite  moment  when  the  process  of  disintegration,  at 
least  sensibly,  began,  we  would  point  to  that  Sabbath-morning  at 
Cap(*rnaum,  when  Christ  had  preached  about  His  Flesh  as  the  Food 
of  the  World,  and  so  many  of  His  adherents  ceased  to  follow  after 
Him  ;  nay,  when  the  leaven  so  worked  even  in  His  disciples,  that 
He  turned  to  them  with  the  searching  question — intended  to  show 
them  the  full  import  of  the  crisis — whether  they  also  would  leave 
Him  ?  Peter  conquered  by  grasping  the  moral  element,  because  it 
was  gennune  to  him  and  to  the  other  true  disciples :  *  To  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'  But  this  moral 
element  was  the  very  cliff  on  which  Judas  made  shipwreck.  .After 
this,  all  was  wrong,  and  increasingly  so.  We  see  disappointment  in 
his  face  when  not  climbing  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  failure  to  heal  the  lunatick  child.  In  the  disputes 
by  the  way,  in  the  quarrels  who  was  greatest  among  them,  in  all  the 
pettiness  of  misunderstandings  and  realistic  folly  of  their  questions 
or  answers,  we  st^m  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  voice,  to  see  the  result 
of  his  influence,  the  leaven  of  his  presence*.  And  in  it  all  we  mark 
the  downward  hastening  of  his  course,  even  to  the  moment  when,  in 
contrast  to  the  deep  love  of  a  Mary,  he  first  stands  before  ns  un« 
masked,  as  heartless,  hypocritical,  full  of  hatred — disappointed  ambi- 
tion having  broken  down  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  slid  into 
covet oiisness,  even  to  the  crime  of  stealing  that  which  was  destined 
for  tin*  YHior. 

For,  when  an  ambition  which  rests  only  on  selfishness  giyes  waj. 
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there  lies  close  by  it  the  coarse  lust  of  covetousness,  as  the  kindred  cHAP. 
passion  and  lower  expression  of  that  other  form  of  selfishness.  When  VUI 
the  Messianic  faith  of  Judas  gave  place  to  utter  disappointment,  the  ^"  '""*' 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  Teaching  would  affect  him, 
not  sympathetically  but  antipathetically.  Thus,  that  which  should 
have  opened  the  door  of  his  heart,  only  closed  and  double-barred  it. 
His  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  would  give  place  to  actual 
hatred,  though  only  of  a  temporary  character  ;  and  the  wild  intense- 
ness  of  his  Eastern  nature  would  set  it  all  in  flame.  Thus,  when 
Judas  had  lost  his  slender  foothold,  or,  rather,  when  it  had  slipped 
from  undt»r  him,  he  fell  down,  down  the  eternal  abyss.  Tlie  only 
hold  to  which  he  could  cling  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  As  he  laid 
hands  on  it,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  with  him  into  fathomless  depths. 
We,  each  of  us,  have  also  some  master-passion ;  and  if,  which  God 
forbid  !  we  should  lose  our  foothold,  we  also  would  grasp  this  master- 
passion,  and  it  would  give  way,  and  carry  us  with  it  into  the  eternal 
dark  and  deep. 

On  that  spring  day,  in  the  restfulnoas  of  Bethany,   when  the 
Master  was  taking  His  sad  and  soltMiin  Farewell  of  sky  and  earth,  of 
friends  and  disciples,  and  told  them  what  was  to  happen  only  two 
days  later  at  the  Passover,  it  was  all  settled  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 
*  Satan  entered*  it.     Christ  would  be  crucified  ;  this  was  quite  cer- 
tain.    In  the  general  cataclysm  let  Judas  have  at  least  something. 
And  so,  on  that   sunny  afternoon,  he  left  them  out  there,  to  seek 
sp<»ech  of  them  that  were  gathered,  not  in  their  ordinary  meeting- 
phice,  but  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.     Even  this  indicates  that  it 
was  an  informal  meeting,  consultative  rather  than  judicial.     For,  it 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  Jewish  Law  that,  in  criminal  cases,  sen- 
tence must  be  spoken  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin.*  •Ab.zw. 
The  same  inference  is  conveyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  captain  before  imi 
of  the  Temple-guard  and  his  immediate  subordinates  seem  to  have 
l)et* n  taken  into  the  council,**  no  doubt  to  concert  the  measures  for  the 
actual  arrest  of  Jesus.     There  had  previously  Ix^en  a  similar  gather-  **"* 
in^^  and  consultation,  when  the  report  of  the  niising  of  I^azarus  reached 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem.®     The  practical  resolution  adopted  at  'stJoimii 
that  meeting  had  apparently  been,  that  a  strict  watch  should  hence-  ^^'** 
forth  1h»  kept  on  Christ's  movements,  and  that  every  one  of  them,  as 
wfll  as  the  names  of  His  friends,  and  the  places  of  His  secret  retire- 
ment, should  be  communicatt^d  to  the  authorities,  with  the  view  to 
His  arnst  at  the  pn)|)er  moment.*  <st  Joha 

it  was  probably  in  profestvd  obedience  to  this  direction,  that  the 
traitor  presented  bimaelf  that  afternoon  in  the  Palace  of  the  High- 
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Priest  Caiaphas.'  Those  assembled  there  were  the  *  ohiefo '  of  th« 
Priesthood — no  doubt,  the  Temple-officials,  heads  of  the  ooanes  of 
Priests,  and  connections  of  the  High-Priestly  family,  who  oonstitated 
what  both  Josephiis  and  the  Talmud  designate  as  the  Prieetly  Council.' 
All  connected  witli  the  Temple,  its  ritual,  administration,  order,  and 
laws,  would  be  in  their  hands.  Moreover,  it  was  but  natural,  thai 
the  High-Priest  and  his  council  should  be  the  regular  official  medium 
between  the  Roman  authorities  and  the  people.  In  matters  which 
concerned,  not  ordinary  niisdemeanours,  but  political  crimee  (such  as 
it  was  wished  to  represent  the  movement  of  Jesus),  or  which  affected 
the  statmt  of  the  established  religion,  the  official  chiefs  of  the  Priest- 
hood  would,  of  course,  be  the  persons  to  appeal,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sanhedrists,  to  the  secular  authorities.  This,  irrespective  of  the 
question — to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel — ^what  place 
the  Chief  Priests  held  in  the  Sanhedrin.  But  in  that  meeting  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  besides  these  Priestly  Chiefs,  the  leading 
Sanhedrists  Q  Scribes  and  p]lders ')  were  also  gathered.  They  were 
deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  taken  by  subtilty  and  killed. 
Probably  they  liatl  not  yet  fixed  on  any  definite  plan.  Only  at 
this  conclusion  had  they  arrived — probably  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  acclamations  at  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  of  what  had 
since  happened — that  nothing  must  be  done  during  the  Feast,  for 
fear  of  some  popular  tumult.  They  knew  only  too  well  thp  character 
of  Pilate,  and  how  in  any  such  tumult  all  parties — the  leaders  as 
well  as  the  led — might  experience  terrible  vengeance. 

It  must  have  been  intense  relief  when,  in  their  perplexity,  the 
traitor  now  presented  himself  before  them  with  his  proposals.  Yet 
hia  rrception  was  not  such  as  he  may  have  looked  for.  He  probably 
expt'ct<Hl  to  be  hailed  and  treated  as  a  most  important  ally.  Thtff 
were,  indited,  *  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money,'  even  as  he 
promised  to  doir  His  steps,  and  watch  for  the  opportunity  which  they 
sought.  In  truth,  the  offer  of  the  betrayer  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  matt(»rs.  What  formerly  they  dreaded  to  attempt  seemed  now 
both  Hiife  and  t»asy.  They  could  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
slip ;  it  wjiH  imo  that  mij/ht  never  occur  again.  Nay,  might  it  not 
evim  s«M»m,  from  tht»  (h*f(»cti<>n  of  Judas,  as  if  dissatis&ction  and 
dislx'liff  hud  bt*gun  to  spread  in  the  innermost  circle  of  Christ's 
disci  pi  t»s  ? 

Yet,  withal,  they  treated  Judas  not  as  an  honoured  assodatSi  baft 
as  a  common  informer,  and  a  contemptible  betrayer.    This  was  nol 

>  About  CaiAphAa.  tec  Waok  II.  oh.  xi.       not  woU  amaigtd»  ^  WUmkfk 
*  Ths  •videaot  U  ouUect«d,  altboogh     pp.  MO-Saa 
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only  natural  but,  in  the  circumstances,  the  wisest  policy,  alike  in  CHAP, 
order  to  save  their  own  dignity,  and  to  keep  most  secure  hold  on  the  ViU 
betrayer.  And,  after  all,  it  might  be  said,  so  as  to  minimise  his 
services,  that  Judas  could  really  not  do  much  for  them — only  show 
them  how  they  might  seize  Him  at  unawares  in  the  absence  of  the 
multitude,  to  avoid  the  possible  tumult  of  an  open  arrest.  So  little 
did  they  understand  Christ !  And  Judas  had  at  last  to  speak  it  out 
barefacedly — so  selling  himself  as  well  as  the  Master :  ^  What  will 
ye  give  me?'  It  was  in  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,*  that  they  "ZtdiLM 
*  weighed  out '  to  him  *  from  the  very  Temple-treasury  those  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (about  3/.  Ibs.).^  And  here  we  mark,  that  there  is 
always  terrible  literality  about  the  prophecies  of  judgment,  while 
those  of  blessing  far  exceed  the  words  of  prediction.  And  yet  it  was 
surely  as  much  in  contempt  of  the  seller  as  of  Him  Whom  he  sold, 
that  they  paid  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.  Or  did  they  mean  some 
kind  of  legal  fiction,  such  as  to  buy  the  Person  of  Jesus  at  the  legal 
price  of  a  slave,  so  as  to  hand  it  afterwards  over  to  the  secular 
authorities  ?  Such  fictions,  to  save  the  conscience  by  a  logical 
quibble,  are  not  so  uncommon — and  the  case  of  the  Inquisitors  hand-  . 
ing  over  the  condemned  heretic  to  the  secular  authorities  will  rocar 
to  the  mind.  But,  in  truth,  Judas  could  not  now  have  escaped  their 
toils.  They  might  have  offered  him  ten  or  five  pieces  of  silver, 
and  he  must  still  have  stuck  to  his  bargain.  Yet  none  the  less  do  we 
mark  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  it  all,  in  that  the  Lord  was,  so 
to  sj>eak,  paid  for  out  of  the  Temple-money  which  was  destined  for  the 
purchase  of  sacrifices,  and  that  He,  Who  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,'*  was  sold  and  bought  at  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.®  » Phii.iLf 

And  yet  Satan  must  once  more  enter  the  heart  of  Judas  at  that  *^f^^^ 
Supj)er,  before  he  can  finally  do  the  deed.**  But,  even  so,  we  believe  *  st.  JoM 
it  was  only  temponirily,  not  for  always — for,  he  was  still  a  human 
biMng,  such  as  on  this  side  eternity  we  all  are — and  he  had  still  a  con- 
science working  in  him.  With  this  element  he  nad  not  reckoned  in 
his  bargain  in  the  High  Priest's  Palace.  On  the  morrow  of  His  con- 
demnation would  it  exact  a  terrible  account.  That  night  in  Geth- 
seinapo  never  more  passed  from  his  soul.  In  the  thickening  and 
encircling  gloom  all  around,  he  nmst  have  ever  seen  only  the  torchlight 
glare  as  it  fell  on  the  pallid  Face  of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  In  the 
terrible  stillness  Wfore  the  storm,  he  must  have  ever  heard  only  these 
words  :  *  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  ^fan  with  a  kiss  ?'     He  did  not 

'  lYobably  suoh  waa  the  practice  in      dinniv.    The  Jenualem  Rhekel  is  loand, 
public  lAynicnts.  on  an  average,  to  be  worth  aboat  8«.  94, 

•  The    shekel   of   the    Sanctuary  -  4 
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hate  Jesus  then — he  hated  nothing ;  he  hated  everything.  He  wai 
utterly  desolate,  as  the  storm  of  despair  swept  over  his  disenchanted 
soul,  and  swept  him  before  it.  No  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to 
appeal  to  ;  no  one,  Angel  or  man,  to  stand  by  him.  Not  the  priests, 
who  had  paid  him  the  price  of  blood,  would  have  aught  of  him,  not 
even  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  blood-money  of  his  Master  and 
of  his  own  soul — even  as  the  modem  Synagogue,  which  approves  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  of  the  deed,  will  have  none  of  him ! 
With  their  '  See  thou  to  it ! '  they  sent  him  reeling  back  into  his 
darkness.  Not  so  could  conscience  be  stilled.  And,  louder  than  the 
ring  of  the  thirty  silver  pieces  as  they  fell  on  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  Temple,  rang  it  ever  in  his  soul :  '  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood ! '  Even  if  Judas  possessed  that  which  on  earth  cleaves  closest 
and  longest  to  us — a  woman's  love — it  could  not  have  abode  by  him. 
It  would  have  turned  into  madness  and  fled ;  or  it  would  have 
withored,  struck  by  the  lightning-flash  of  that  night  of  terrors. 

Deeper — farther  out  into  the  night!    to  its  farthest  bounds — 
where  rises  and  falls  the  dark  flood  of  death.     The  wild  howl  of  the 
.  storm  luis  lashed  the  dark  waters  into  fury  :  they  toss  and  break  in 
wild  billows  at  his  feet.     One  narrow  rifk  in  the  cloud-curtain  over- 
head, and,  in  the  pale,  deathlike  light  lies  the  Figure  of  the  Christ, 
so  calm  and  placid,  untouched  and  unharmed,  on  the  storm-tossed 
waters,  as  it  had  been  that  night  lying  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when 
Judas  had  seen  Him  come  to  them  over  the  surging  billows,  and  then 
bid  them  l)e  peace.     Peace !    What  peace  to  him  now — in  earth  of 
heaven  ?   It  was  the  same  Christ,  but  thorn-crowned,  with  nail-printa 
in  His  Hands  and  Feet.     And  this  Judas  had  done  to  the  Master! 
Only  for  one  moment  did  it  seem  to  lie  there ;  then  it  was  sucked  up 
by  the  dark  waters  beneath.     And  again  the  cloud-curtain  is  drawn, 
only  more  closely ;  the  darkness  is  thicker,  and  the  storm  wilder  than 
before.     Out  into  that  darkness,  with  one  wild  plunge — there,  where 
the  Figure  of  the  Detid  Christ  had  lain  on  the  waters !     And  tha 
dark  waters  have  closed  around  him  in  eternal  silence. 

•  •••.•• 

In  the  lurid  mom  that  broke  on  the  other  shore  where  the  flood 
cast  him  up,  did  he  meet  those  searching,  loving  Eyes  of  Jesus, 
Whoso  gaze  he  knew  so  well — when  he  came  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh  ? 

•  •...• 

And — can  there  be  a  store  in  the  Eternal  Compassion  for  the 
Betrayer  of  Christ  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  nrrn  day  in  passion-week — 'make  ready  the  passotebI* 

(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19  ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  12-16;  St  Luke  xxii.  7-18 ;  St.  John  xiii.  1.) 

WnKN  tlie  traitor  returned  from  Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday  after-     cHAP, 
noon,  the    Passover,  in   the    popular  and  canonical,  though  not  in        IX 
the  Biblical  sense,  was  close  at  hand.     It  began  on  the  14th  Nisan,  '      •   ~^ 
that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars  on  Wednesday 
evoning  [the  evening  of  what  had  been  the  1 3th],  and  ended  with 
the   first  three  stars  on  Thursday  evening  [the  evening  of  what  had 
Ikhii  the  14th  day  of  Nisjin].     As  this  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point,  it  is  well  lu»re  to  quote  the  precise  language  of  the  Jerusalem 
Taliniui :  •  '  What  means :  On  the  Pcmch?  »     On  the  I4th  [Nisan].'  \fX'^^ 
And  ^o  Josephus  describes  the  Feast  as  one  of  eight  days,**  evidently  ^'®"*»** 
retkoning  its  beginning  on  the  14th,  and  its  close  at  the  end  of  the  i»«i 
2 1st  Nisan.     The  absence  of  the  traitor  so  close  upon  the  Feast  would 
therefore,  l)e  the  less  noticed  by  the  others.     Necessary  preparations 
nii^'^ht  have  to  be  made,  even  though  they  were  to  be  guests  in  some 
house— tliey  knew  not  which.     These  would,  of  course,  devolve  on 
Judas.     Besides,    from    previous  conversations,  they  may  also  have 
judged  that  *  the  man  of  Kerioth '  would  fain  escape  what  the  Lord 
had  all  that  day  been  telling  them  about,  and  which  was  now  filling 
tlieir  minds  and  hearts. 

Everyone  in  Israel  was  thinking  about  the  Feast.  For  the  pre- 
vious month  it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academies, 
and,  for  the  last  two  Sabbaths  at  least,  that  of  discourse  in  the 
Synagogues.'  Everyone  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  had  those  near 
and  dear  to  them  there,  or  at  least  watched  the  festive  processions  * 
to  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism.  It  was  a  gathering  of  universal 
Israel,  that  of  the  memorial  of  the  birth-night  of  the  nation,  and  of 
its  Exodus,  when  friends  from  afar  would  meet,  and  new  friends  be 

>  The  question  U  put  in  connection      27  ft,  towardB  the  end).    Bat  the  detailed 
with  i'l'K  i.  8.  qaotations  would  here  be  to  nomerouu. 

■  See  the  JerujuUem  Qemara  (Jer.  Pet.      that  it  teems  witer  to  omit  them. 
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BOOK  macle ;  when  offerings  long  due  would  be  brought,  and  purification 
V  long  needed  be  obtained— and  all  worship  in  that  grand  and  glorious 
'  *  '  Temple,  with  its  gorgeous  ritual.  National  and  religious  feelings 
were  alike  stirred  in  what  rtmched  far  back  to  the  first,  and  pointed 
far  forward  to  the  final  Deliverance.  On  that  day  a  Jew  might 
well  glory  in  being  a  Jew.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  such  thoughts, 
nor  attempt  a  general  description  of  the  Feast.  Ilather  shall  we 
try  to  follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  see 
or  know  only  what  on  that  day  they  saw  and  did. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Bethphage  and  Bethany  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  must  keep  the  Feast  in  the 
City  itself,  although,  if  His  purpose  had  not  been  intermpted.  He 
would  have  spent  the  night  outside  its  walls.*  The  first  preparations 
for  the  Feast  would  commence  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  traitor. 
For,  on  the  evening  [of  the  13th]  commenced  the  14th  of  Kisan, 
when  a  solemn  search  was  made  with  lighted  candle  throughout  each 
house  for  any  leaven  that  might  be  hidden,  or  have  fallen  aside  by 
accident.  Such  was  put  by  in  a  safe  place,  and  afterwards  destroyed 
with  the  rest.  In  Galilee  it  was  the  usage  to  abstain  wholly  from 
work  ;  in  Judiva  the  day  was  divided,  and  actual  work  ceased  only  at 
noon,  though  nothing  new  was  taken  in  hand  even  in  the  morning. 
This  division  of  the  day  for  festive  purposes  was  a  Rabbinic  addi- 
tion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  hedge  around  it,  an  hour  before  midday  was 
fixed  after  which  nothing  leav(»ned  might  be  eaten,  llie  more  strict 
abstained  from  it  even  an  hour  earlier  (at  ten  o'clock),  lest  the 
eleventh  hour  might  inst^nsibly  run  into  the  forbidden  midday.  But 
there  could  be  little  real  dangtT  of  this,  since,  by  way  of  public  notifi- 
cation, two  d(»secnited  thankoftering  cakes  were  laid  on  a  bench  in 
the  Tt»mple,  the  removal  of  one  of  which  indicated  that  the  time 
for  (»ating  what  was  leavened  had  passt*d ;  the  removal  of  the  other, 
that  the  time  for  destn)ying  all  leaven  had  come.* 

It  was  probably  after  the  early  meal,  and  when  the  eating  of 
leaven  had  ceased,  that  Jesns  b«»gan  prt»parati()ns  for  the  Paschal 
Su|)|>er.  St.  John,  who,  in  vii'w  of  th«»  details  in  the  other  Gospels, 
summarises,  and,  in  souk**  Sf*nse,  almost  i)asw\s  over,  the  outward 
events,  so  that  their  narration  may   not  divert,  attention  from  those 

I  Conip.  St.   Matt.   xxvi.   :U).  30;    St.  lt;il>l)i  i)ix>|X>ste<l  that  the  Maroh  ilioaldlKi 

Mnrk  xiv.  lii;.  :{L»;  St.   Luke  xxii.  :i'.» ;  St.  niH-att-ilat  thrrcMlitTon'nttimcuI  Ifirhad 

John  x\iii.  1.  U><-n  oinitte<l  ou  the  evening  of  the  13th* 

•Till'    .liTusal' m    Tahnu-l    j;i\ch    the  it  wouMIh}  made  on  the  furcnoon  of  tbo 

mnst     riiiiiute    ch-tail?*     nf     tho     i>la«os  llthNLsan. 
iu  which   search  id  to  bo  made.     One 
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all-important   teachings   which   he   alone   records,   simply   tells   by     CHAP. 
way  of  preface  and  explanation — alike  of  the  '  Last  Supper '  and  of        ^ 
what  followed — that  Jesus,  '  knowing  that  His  hour  was  come  that  ' 

He  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father  *  .  .  .  having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world.  He  loved  them  unto  the 
end.'  ^  But  St.  Luke's  account  of  what  actually  happened,  being  in 
some  points  the  most  explicit,  requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
that  without  thought  of  any  possible  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Gosp*.^.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  Jesus 
was  about  to  celebrate  the  s^inary  Jewish  Paschal  Supper.  *  And 
the  Day  of  Unleavened  Breavl  came,  on  which  the  Passover  must 
be  sacrificed.'*  The  designation  is  exactly  that  of  the  commence-  •st.Luke 
me  lit  of  the  Pa^cha,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  14th  Nisan, 
and  the  descript  ion  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  What 
follows  is  in  exact  accordance  with  it :  '  And  He  sent  Peter  and  John, 
siiying,  Go  and  make  ready  for  us  the  Pascha,  that  we  may  eat  it,* 
Then  occur  these  three  notices  in  the  same  account :  *  And  .  .  . 
they  made  rtMidy  the  Pjischa ; '  ^  ^  and  when  the  hour  was  come,  He  *  t«r.  it 
riK-lined  [lus  usual  at  the  Paschal  Supper],  and  the  Apostles  with 
Ilim;'^  and,  finally,  these  words  of  His:**  ^  With  desire  I  have  •T«r. U 
desireil  to  eat  this  Pjuscha  with  you.'  And  with  this  fully  agrees  the  •^•'•^* 
language  of  the  other  two  Synoptists,  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20,  and 
St.  Mark  xiv.  12-17.'  No  ingenuity  can  explain  away  these  facts. 
The  suggestion,  that  in  that  year  the  Sanhedrin  had  postponed  the 
Paschal  SupjxT  from  Tliursday  evening  (the  14th-15th  Nisan)  to 
Friday  evening  (15-lGth  Nisan),  so  as  to  avoid  the  Sabbath  following 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast — and  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  there- 
fore in  that  year  eaten  on  Friday,  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Jesus  was  crucified,  is  an  assumption  void  of  all  support  in  history 

'  Tlu'>e  phnuses  occur  frequently  in  thera  to  the  end*)  as  referring  to  the 
Jc>\vi>)i  writing  for  dyin^r :  *  the  hour  has  final  and  greatest  manifestation  of  His 
coriH'' '  to <lo|>;irt  out  of  this  world.'  Thuj*.  love:  the  one  being  the  terminm  a  guo^ 
in  rar^riuii  on  Cant.  i.  7,  *  when  the  hour  the  other  the  terminyt  ad  qurm. 
had  C4iinc  that  M(»ses  should  depart  out  *  It  deserves  notice,  that  the  latest  Jew- 
of  the  world  ; '  Shetn.  K.  3H,  'what  hour  ish  writer  on  the  subject  (JbeY,  Rlicke  in 
tlie  time  cinio  for  our  father  Jacob  that  d.  Relig.  Gesch.  Part  II.  pp.  62v<cc.)  how- 
he  should  depart  out  of  the  world.'  ever  we  may  otherwise  differ  fn)ni  him  — 

*  TIk'  words  may  also  be  rendered  *  to  has  by  an  ingenious  process  of  conibina- 

th*'    utt<'rniost.'      But    it    seiMns     more  tion  shown,  that  the  original  view   ex- 

iiiihral  to  understand  the 'having  loved  •  pressed    in   Jewish    writings  was,  that 

:i>  rettrrin^'  to  aU  Christ's  previous  say-  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  first  Paschal 

inp<ar»ddoinjrs-  as  it  were,  the  summing  day,  and  that  this  was  only  at  a  later 

up  of  the  whole  p:u<t,  like  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  period    modified    to    'the    eve  of    the 

1  :  '  when  Jesus   had   tinishc<l  all  theso  Pascha,'  Sanh.  43  a,  67  a  (the  latter  in 

8;iy  ings '  -  and  the  other  clause  ('  lie  loved  Cliasr.  ha8h.,  p.  23  b). 

VOL.  U.  II 
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or  Jewish  tradition^  Equally  untenable  is  it,  that  Christ  had  held 
the  l^aschal  Supper  a  day  in  advance  of  that  observed  by  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  world — a  supposition  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
language  of  the  Synoptists,  but  impossible,  since  the  Paschal  Lamb 
could  not  have  been  offered  in  the  Temple,  and,  therefore,  no 
Paschal  Supper  held,  out  of  the  regular  time.  But,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  Synoptists  with 

•St. John  what  is  supposed  inconsistent  with  it  in  the  narration  of  St.  John* 
is,  that  while  tlie  rest  of  Jerusalem,  including  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  partook  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  chief  priests  had  been 
interrupted  in,  or  rather  prevented  from  it  by  their  proceedings 
against  Jesus — that,  in  fact,  they  had  not  touched  it  when  they 

b St. -win  feared  to  enter  Pilate's  Judgment-Hall;**  and  that,*after  that,  they 
went  back  to  eat  it,  *  turning  the  Supper  into  a  breakfast.'  *  Among 
tlie  various  objections  to  this  extraordinary  h}rpothesiB,  this  one  will 
be  sufficient,  that  such  would  have  been  absolutely  contrary  to  one 
of  the  plainest  rubrical  directions,  which  has  it :  '  The  Pascha  is  not 

•  scbbach.  t   eaten  but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle  of  the  night.'* 

It   was,   therefore,   with   the   view   of   preparing  the   ordinary 

•  stLuko  Paaclial  Supper  that  the  Lord  now  sent  Peter  and  John.*  For 
the  first  time  we  see  them  here  joined  together  by  the  Lord,  these 
two,  wlio  henceforth  were  to  be  so  closely  connected :  he  of  deepest 
feeling  with  him  of  quickest  action.  And  their  question,  tohere  He 
would  have  the  Paschal  Meal  prepared,  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  Master  and  His  Disciples ;  how 
He  was  still  the  Master,  even  in  their  most  intimate  converse,  and 
would  only  tell  them  what  to  do  just  when  it  needed  to  be  done; 
and  how  they  presumed  not  to  ask  beforehand  (far  less  to  propose, 
or  to  interfere),  but  had  simple  confidence  and  absolute  submission 
as  regarded  all  things.  The  direction  which  the  Lord  gave,  while 
once  more  evidencing  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  the  Divine  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ,  had  also  its  deep  huinan  meaning.  Evidently 
neither  tlie  housi.^  where  the  I^fussover  was  to  be  kept,  nor  its  owner,* 
was  to  Ih»  named  In^forehand  within  hearing  of  Judas.  That  last  Meal, 
with  its  Institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  not  to  be  interrupted, 
nor  tln'irlast  retn»at  betrayed,  till  all  had  l)een  said  and  done,  eren  to 
the  last  prayer  of  Agony  in  Gethsemane.     Wo  can  scarcely  err  in 

»  It  has  of  late,  liowever.  found  an  N.T./  Gonpel  of  St.  John). 
lulvtK'atc    i'vcii   in   the    learne<l    iiishop  *  St.  Matthew  oalls  him 'giioh  an  one* 

J/atnfH-n/.  (rhif  8«ira).     The  details  are  fnmiabed 

*  So  Arrhdoacni)  U'afkint  (in  Rxcnrxus  by  St.  Mark  and  8t.  Luke,  and  anat  be 

Ft  in  i5p.  J-Jliicotf'n  '  Commentary  on  the  gathered  from  those  Qoqpala, 
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seeing  in  this  combination  of  foreknowledge  with  prudence  the  ex-     CHAP, 
pression  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human :  the  *  two  Natures  in  One        IX 
Person.'     The  sign  which  Jesus  gave  the  two  Apostles  reminds  us  of  ^      '    ^ 
that  by  which  Samuel  of  old  had  conveyed  assurance  and  direction  to 
Saul.*     On  their  entrance  into  Jerusalem  they  would  meet  a  man —  •  i  swil  *  s 
manifestly  a  servant — carrying  a  pitcher  of  water.    Without  accosting, 
they  were  to  follow  him,  and,  when  they  reached  the  house,  to  deliver 
to  its  owner  this  message :  *  *  The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand — 
with  thee  [i.e.  in  thy  house:  the  emphasis  is  on  this]  I  liold^  the 
Passover  with  My  disciples.**     Where  is  My^  hostelry  [or  *hair],  '•sticai- 
where  I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  My  disciples?'®  •st.iCM-k 

Two  things  here  deserve  marked  attention.     The  disciples  were  •°**^^*** 
not  bidden  ask  for  the  chief  or  *  Upper  Chamber,'  but  for  what  we 
have  rendered,  for  want  of  better,  by  '  hostelry,'  or  *  hall ' — KaToKvfia 
— the  place  in  the  house  where,  as  in  an  open  Khan,  the  beasts  of 
burden  were  unloaded,  shoes  and  staff,  or  dusty  garment  and  burdens 
put  down — if  an  apartment,  at  least  a  common  oin',  certainly  not 
the  best.     Except  in  this  place,***  the  word  only  occurs  as  the  desig-  •st.Mark 
nation  of  the  *inn'  or  'hostelry'  (/caraXiz/ia)  in  lUtliltlieni,  wh.re  ilScxiiu 
the  Virgin-Mother  brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  and  laid   Him  in 
a  manger.*     He  Who  was  born  in  a  *  hostelry  ' — Ktitali/tufi  —  wns  -st.  Luke 
content  to  ask  for  His  last  Meal  in  a  Kaiah/ma.     Only,  nnd  this  we 
mark  secondly,  it  must  be  His  own :  *  My  Kntali/md.'     It   w;is  a 
common   practice,  that    more   than   one    company    partook   of   the 
Paschal  Supper  in  the  same  apartnumt/'*     In  the  nmltituch*  of  those  'Pet.nLit 
who  would  sit  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper  this  was  unavoidable,  for 
all  partook  of  it,  including  women  and  children,*  only  except  ing  those  «re«.Tiii.* 
•^ho  were  Levitically  unclean.     And,  though  each  company  might 
not  consist  of  less  than  ten,  it  was  not  to  be  larger  than  that  each 
should  be  able  to  partake  of  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  Paschal 
liamb** — and  we  know  how  small  lambs  are  in  the  Eiust.     But,  while  ^Pes.Tm.a 
He  only  asked  for  His  last  Mt^al  in  the  Katahpna,  some  hall  (>jK»ning 
on  the  open  court,  Christ  would  have  it  His  own — to  Hims^'lf,  to  eat 
the   Passover   alone  with   His  Aix)stles.      Nt)t  even  a  company  uf 
disciples — such  as  the  owner  of  the  house  unqut^stioimbly  was  -  nor 

•  We  combine  the  words  from  the  three  nine  pii>«ij<<\'«  only  :n  one,  I  Sam.  ix.  22, 
8>'nTpti»t«.  does  it  stand  for  •aiKirtment.' 

•  Literally,  I  do.  *  The  Mishrmh  expluinK  certain  regula* 
■  Bo  in  8t.  Luke  and  aliio  acoordinK  to      tioni*  for  8uch  oim^.    Acoonling  to  the 

the  b<?tter  rejuUnjf  in  St.  Mark.  Tar^'uni  PstMido-Jon.,  each  company  was 

•  The  wonl  occun*  seven  times  in  the  not  to  consist  of  less  than  ten  persons; 
LXX.andtwiceintheAp(K'r}i)ha(Kcclus.  according  to  Josrjfhus  (War  vi.  9.  3),  o£ 
xiv.  25 ;  1  Maoc.  iii.  45).    But  out  of  these  not  more  than  twenty. 
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yet,  be  it  marked,  even  the  Virgin-Mother,  might  be  present ;  witness 
what  passed,  hear  what  He  said,  or  be  at  the  first  Institution  of  His 
Holy  Supper.     To  us  at  least  this  also  recalls  the  words  of  St.  l*aul : 

*  1  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.'* 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  as  already  hint^,  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  a  disciple,  although  at  festive  seasons 
unbounded  hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  generally,  and  no 
man  in  Jerusalem  considered  his  house  as  strictly  his  own,  far  less 
;  would  let  it  out  for  hire.**  But  no  mere  stranger  would,  in  answer 
to  so  mysterious  a  message,  have  given  up,  without  further  question- 
ing, his  best  room.  Had  he  known  Peter  and  John ;  or  recognised 
Him  Who  sent  the  me^ssage  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  *The 
Master ; '  or  by  the  wortls  to  which  His  Teaching  had  attached  such 
meaning  :  that  His  time  had  come  ;  or  even  by  the  peculiar  emphasis 
of  His  command :  *  With  thee  *  I  hold  the  Pascha  with  My  dis- 
ciples ? '  It  matters  little  which  it  was — and,  in  fact,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  almost  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  not,  indeed, 
expected,  but  held  himself  ready  for  such  a  call.  It  was  the  last 
re(iuest  of  the  dying  Master — and  could  he  have  refused  it  ?  But  he 
would  do  more  than  inmiediately  and  unquestioningly  comply.  The 
Mast(»r  would  only  jusk  for  *  the  hall ' :  as  He  was  born  ina  Kaiaiifma^ 
so  He  would  have  been  content  to  eat  there  His  last  Meal — at  the 
same  time  meal,  feiust,  sacritice,  and  institution.  But  the  unnamed 
disciple  would  assign  to  Him,  not  the  Hall,  but  the  best  and  chiefest, 

*  the  up[H.T  chan^lx^r/  or  Aliijah,  at  the  same  time  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  retired  j)lace,  where  from  the  outside  stairs 
entninc(»  and  d«»parture  might  be  had  without  passing  through  the 
house.  And  *  tho  upptT  n)om  '  was  *  large,'  '  furnished  and  ready.** 
From  Jewish  authorities  we  know,  that  the  average  dining-apartment 
was  comput«»d  at  fiftt*en  fet»t  wjuare  ;  **  the  expression  *  furnished,'  no 
doubt,  refiTs  to  the  arrangement  of  couches  all  round  the  Table, 
except  at  its  end,  since  it  was  a  canon,  that  the  very  poorest  must 
|)iirtak«»  of  that  Sup|XT  in  a  rcdinhg  attitude,  to  indicate  rest,  safety, 
ami  lilwrty;"^  while  the  term  '  n^ady  '  st-ems  to  point  to  the  ready 
provision  of  all  that  was  rtMjuin^d  for  the  Ft»ast.  In  that  case,  all 
tiiiit  tht»  discii^h's  wouM  have  t()*nuike  n»ady '  would  be 'the  l*as- 
chal  liaiiib/  find  prrhaps  that  first  Chmjiijah^  or  festive  Sacrifice, 
which,  if  fb,.  pjts.'hal  Lainb  it.M'lf  would  not  suffice  for  Supper,  was 


'  Conip.    ^imil;l^l>^    fi»r    rxanipU*.   St. 
Mark  v.  41  :  x.  Iv 
'  The  Tulniud  put«  ii  tha;  hlavcs  were 


wont  to  take  thtMr  mcalH8tAnding,aiidthi^ 
thih  nKjlinin^  )K»st  indicated  how  Isr 
had  pattMxl  from  bondage  Intolibtftj. 
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added  to  it.     And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  of  religion     OHAP, 
to  fast  till  the  Paschal  Supper — as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  explains,*         ^ 
in  order  the  better  to  relish  the  Supper.  •Pw.r.  i 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  lifting  the  veil  which  rests  on 
the  unnamed  *  such  an  one,'  whose  was  the  privilege  of  being  the  last 
Host  of  tlie  Lord  and  the  first  Host  of  His  Church,  gathered  within 
the  new  bond  of  tlie  fellowship  of  His  Body  and  lilood.  And  yet  we 
can  scarcely  abstain  from  speculating.  To  us  at  least  it  setMus  mos^ 
likely,  that  it  was  the  house  of  Mark's  father  (then  still  alive) — a  largo 
one,  as  we  gather  from  Acts  xii.  13.  For,  the  most  obvious  explana- 
tion of  the  introduction  by  St.  Mark  alone  of  such  an  incident  as 
that  about  the  young  man  who  was  accompanying  Christ  as  He  was 
led  away  captive,  and  who,  on  fleeing  from  those  that  would  have  laid 
hold  on  him,  left  in  their  hands  the  inner  garment  which  he  had 
loosely  cjist  about  him,  as,  roused  from  sleep,  ho  had  rushed  into 
Gethsemane,  is,  that  he  was  none  other  than  St.  Mark  himself.  If 
so,  we  can  understand  it  all :  how  the  traitor  may  have  first  brought 
the  Temple-guards,  who  had  come  to  seize  Christ,  to  the  house  of 
Mark's  father,  where  the  Supper  had  btvn  held,  and  that,  finding 
Him  gone,  they  had  followed  to  Gethsemane,  for  *  Judas  knew  the 
place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  His  disciples'** — and  *^,'y**J 
how  Mark,  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
men,  would  hastily  cast  about  him  his  loose  tunic  and  run  after 
them  ;  then,  after  the  flight  of  the  disciples,  accompany  Christ,  but 
escajx*  intended  arrest  by  leaving  his  tunic  in  the  hands  of  his  would- 
be  captors. 

If  the  view  formerly  expressetl  is  correct,  that  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  provided  all  that  was  needed  for  the  Supper,  Petei  and  John 
would  find  there  the  Wine  for  the  four  Cups,  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
Breivd,  and  probably  also  *  the  bitter  herbs.'  Of  the  latter  five  kinds 
are  mentioned,*^  which  were  to  be  dipped  once  in  salt  wat4?r,  or  •Pi^fl.t 
vinegar,  and  another  time  in  a  mixture  called  Cluiroset/i  (a  com- 
pound made  of  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  almonds,  &<?.*) — although  this 
CItaroHrfh  was  not  obligatory.  The  wine  was  the  onlinary  one  of  the 
country,  only  red ;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  two  of  water.'  The  quantity  for  each  of  the  four 
Cups  is  stilted  by  one  authority  as  five-sixteenths  of  a  log,  which  may 

'  As  it  wa.M  symbolic  of  the  clay  on  vwnUd  wine  is  not  worth  serious  discas- 

wliich  the  chiUircn  of  Isniel  work(><l  in  sion,  althouf^h    in  modrrn  practice  (for 

K^^ypt,  the  rubric  lias  it  tlrnt  it  must  be  n^a^tons  needless  to  mention)  its  n«}  is 

thick  ( Pes.  1  Ifi  /i).  allowed. 

'  The  contention  that  it  was  ut\f*rr' 
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BOOK  be  roughly  compnted  at  half  a  tumbler — of  course  rxnxei  with  watMr.* 
^  The  Paschal  Cup  is  described  (according  to  the  rabrioal  m6Miur«^ 
which  of  course  would  not  always  be  observed)  as  two  fingers  long  by 
two  fingers  broad,  and  its  height  as  a  finger,  half  a  finger,  and  one- 
third  of  a  finger.  All  things  being,  as  we  presume,  ready  in  the 
furnished  upper  room,  it  would  only  remain  for  Peter  and  John  to  see 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  anything  else  required  for  the  Snppefi 
possibly  also  to  what  was  to  be  offered  as  ChagigaJij  or  festive  sacrifioei 
and  afterwards  eaten  at  the  Supper.  If  the  latter  were  to  be  brought, 
the  disciples  would,  of  course,  have  to  attend  earlier  in  th«  Temple. 
The  cost  of  the  Lamb,  which  had  to  be  provided,  was  very  small. 
So  low  a  sum  as  al>out  threepence  of  our  money  is  mentioned  fi>r 

•  ci»ftjj.i.8     Buch  a  sacrifice.*     But  this  must  refer  to  a  hypothetical  case  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  cost,  and  we  prefer  the  more  reasonable  compa* 

fcMonaciu      tat  ion,  from  one  Sela^  to  three  Selaim,^  i.e.  from  2«.  6d.  to  7  s,  6d.  ot 

.sheqai.ii.4  our  money. 

Tf  we  mistake  not,  these  purchases  had,  however,  already  been 
made  on  the  previous  afternoon  by  Judas.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  been  left  to  the  last ;  nor  that  He  Who  had  so  lately  con- 
demned the  trafiic  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  would  have  sent  His 
two  disciples  thither  to  purchase  the  Paschal  I^mb,  which  wonld  have 
lx»en  necessary  to  secure  an  animal  that  had  passed  Levitical  inspec- 
tion  since  on  the  Passover-day  there  would  have  been  no  time  to 
Bubjt'ct  it  to  such  scrutiny.  On  the  ot  her  hand,  if  Judas  had  made  thia 
purchase,  we  perceive  not  only  on  what  pretext  he  may  have  gone  to 
JtTusultMn  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  also  how,  on  his  way  from 
the  SlK»(*i)-market  to  the  Tein])le,  to  have  his  lamb  inspected,  he 
may  have  learned  that  the  Chit^f-Priests  and  Sanhedrists  were  jnst 
then  in  session  in  the  l^ilace  of  the  High-Priest  close  by.* 

On  the  supposition  just  made,  the  task  of  Peter*  and  John  would, 
indeed,  have  Immmi  Hinij)l(*.  Thry  left  the  house  of  Mark  with 
wondering  but  snddt^niHl  h(»arts.  Once  more  had  they  had  evidence, 
how  the  MasttT's  Divine  glance  .searched  the  future  in  all  its  details. 
Tliey  had  nu't  the  s(»rvant  with  the  pitcher  of  water;  they  had 
delivered  their  message  to  the  master  of  the  house;  and  they  had 
Been  the  hirge  Upi)er  Uoom  furnished  and  ready.     But  this  presdence 

1  Tho  \v}inli>  rubric  is   found  in  Jcr.      porh.ips  the  lamb  wms  even  prooured  by 
iNs.  :t7  r'.    Thf  l.iL'    to  tlu'  wntcnts  of      tlir  owner  of  the  *  Upper  Chamber,' I ' 


Hix  opi^.  I!,r:fthi  ( ilandcUirosch.  p.  184)  it  luiirht  be  offered  for  another.    At  the 

niak(*s   :,\f  of  li   1(1^  =  a  (Ic^mtI  spoon.  siimc  timo  the  account  in  the  text  MemK 

1*J  ]<>ir=^  Ihin.  tu  uccord  best  with  the  Gofpel-nsnstive. 
'  hut    it  i\\i\y  iiavc  U'en  otlicrwiAo; 
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of  Christ  afTorded  only  further  evidence,  that  what  He  had  told  of  ^'IHP, 
His  impending  Crucifixion  would  also  come  true.  And  now  it  would 
be  time  for  the  ordinary  Evening-Service  and  Sacrifice.  Ordinarily 
this  began  about  2.30  P.M. — the  daily  Evening-Sacrifice  being 
actually  offered  up  about  an  hour  later;  but  on  this  occasion,  on 
account  of  the  Feast,  the  Service  was  an  hour  earlier.*  As  at  about 
half-past  one  of  our  time  the  two  Apostles  ascended  the  Temple^ 
Mount,  following  a  dense,  motley  crowd  of  joyous,  chatting  pilgrims, 
they  must  have  felt  terribly  lonely  among  them.  Already  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering  around  them.  In  all  that  crowd  how 
few  to  sympathise  with  them ;  how  many  enemies !  The  Temple- 
Courts  were  thronged  to  the  utmost  by  worshippers  from  all  countries 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  Priests'  Court  was  filled  with 
white-robed  Priests  and  Levites — for  on  that  day  all  the  twenty- 
four  Courses  were  on  duty,  and  all  their  services  would  be  called  for, 
although  only  the  Course  for  that  week  would  that  afternoon  engage 
in  the  ordinary  service,  which  preceded  that  of  the  Feast.  Almost; 
niechauically  would  they  witness  the  various  parts  of  the  well- 
reinemlx^red  ceremonial.  There  must  have  been  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  them,  a  mournful  significance,  in  the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  as  the 
Levites  chanted  it  that  afternoon  in  three  sections,  broken  three 
times  by  the  threefold  blast  from  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  Priests. 

Before  the  incense  was  burnt  for  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  or  yet  the 
lamps  in  the  Golden  Candlestick  were  trimmed  for  the  night,  the 
Paschal-Lambs  were  slain.  The  worshippers  were  admitted  in  three 
divisions  within  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  When  the  first  company 
had  entered,  the  massive  Nicanor  Gates — which  led  from  the  Court 
of  the  Women  to  that  of  Israel — and  the  other  side-gat^s  into  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  were  closed.  A  threefold  blast  from  the  Priests* 
trumpets  intimated  that  the  Lambs  were  being  slain.  This  each 
Israelite  did  for  himself.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Peter  and  John  would  be  in  the  first  of  the  three  companies 
into  which  the  offerers  were  divided ;  for  they  must  have  been  anxious 
to  bt;  ^'one,  and  to  meet  the  Master  and  their  brethren  in  that 
*  U])pt*r  RoDin.*  Peter  and  John*  had  slain  the  Lamb.  In  two  rows 
the  officiating  Priests  stood,  up  to  the  great  Altar  of  Burnt-oflering, 
As  one  caught  up  the  blood  from  the  dying  I^inb  in  a  golden  bowl, 

•  If  it    had  been    tho    evening  from  *  Althoagh,  so  far  as  wc  know,  not  of 

Fri(lnv    {o    Saturday,    instead    of    from  practical    importance    here,   we    Hliould 

ThuFMlay  to  Friday,  it  would  have  been  perhaps  bear  in  mind   that  John  was  a 

two  hours  curlier.     See  the    rubric  in  priest, 
i'es.  V.  1. 
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he  handed  it  to  his  colleague,  receiving  in  return  an  empty  bowl ; 
and  so  the  blood  was  passed  on  to  the  Great  Altar,  where  it  was  jerked 
in  one  jet  at  the  base  of  the  AltarJ  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
Hallel  •  was  being  chanted  by  the  Levites.  We  remember  that  only 
the  first  line  of  every  Psalm  was  repeated  by  the  worshippers  ;  while 
to  every  other  line  they  responded  by  a  Ilallelutjalty  till  Ps.  cxviii 
was  reached,  when,  besides  the  first,  these  three  lines  were  also 
repeated : — 

Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord  ; 

O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity. 

Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

As  Peter  and  John  repeated  them  on  that  afternoon,  the  words  must 
have  sounded  mast  deeply  significant.  But  their  minds  must  have 
also  reverted  to  that  triumphal  Entry  into  the  City  a  few  days  before, 
when  Israel  had  greeted  with  these  words  the  Advent  of  their  King. 
And  now — was  it  not,  as  if  it  had  only  been  an  anticipation  of  the 
Hymn,  when  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  being  shed  ? 

Little  more  remained  to  be  d(me.  The  sacrifice  was  laid  on 
staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Peter  and  John,  flayed, 
cleansed,  and  the  parts  which  were  to  be  burnt  on  the  Altar  removed 
and  prepared  for  burning.  The  second  company  of  offerers  could  not 
have  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  the  Apostles,  bearing  their 
Lamb,  were  wending  their  way  back  to  the  home  of  Mark,  there  to 
make  final  preparations  for  the  *  Supper.'  The  Lamb  would  be  roasted 
on  a  pomegranate  spit  that  passed  right  through  it  from  mouth  to 
vent,  special  care  being  taken  that,  in  roasting,  the  Lamb  did  not 
touch  the  oven.  Everything  else,  also,  would  be  made  ready:  the 
ChufjHjah  for  supper  (if  such  was  used) ;  the  unleavened  cakes,  the 
bitter  herbs,  the  dish  with  vinegar,  and  that  with  Charoseth  would 
be  placed  on  a  table  which  could  be  c«irried  in  and  moved  at  will ; 
finally,  the  festive  lamps  would  be  prepared. 

*  It  was  probably  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the  hori- 
zon that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples  descended  once  more  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Holy  City.  Before  them  lay  Jerusalem 
in  her  festive  attire.  All  around,  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards 
it.     White  tents  dotted  the  sward,  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of 

'  If  we  may  suppose  that  thoro  wa«  a  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  offering 

double  ruwof  priests  to  hand  up  the  bl( mm],  of    Iambs    BufTidont  for    all  the  'com- 

and  several  to  nprinkle  it,or<*Ni'  tliat  ilie  panit»s,'  which  cronsisted  of  from  iMt  to 

bliMwi    from   one   row  of  wKTiiicos   w:is  twenty  penfons. 
banded  to  the  priehU  in  the  op{M>Mt(.>  row. 
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early  spring,  or  peered  out  from  the  gardens  or  the  darker  foliage  of  CHAP, 
the  olive  plantations.  From  the  gorgeous  Temple  buildings,  dazzling  ^^ 
in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  Altar  of  Bumt-oflering. 
These  courts  were  now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  offering  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  real  sense,  their  Paschal  Lambs.  The  streets 
must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  flat  roofs  covered 
with  eager  gazers,  who  either  feasted  their  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of 
the  sacred  City  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once 
more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well-known  localities.  It  was  the  last 
day-view  which  the  Lord  could  take,  free  and  unhindered,  of  the 
Holy  City  till  His  Resurrection.  Once  more,  in  the  approaching 
night  of  His  betmyal,  would  He  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of 
the  full  moon.  He  was  going  forward  to  accomplish  His  Death  in 
Jerusalem  ;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offtT  Himself  up  as 
the  true  Ptissover  Lamb — '^  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  Tliey  who  followed  Him  wt*ro  busy  with  many 
thoughts.  They  knew  that  tt>rril)*\t^  events  awaited  them,  and  they 
had  only  shortly  before  been  told  that  these  glorious  Temple- 
buildings,  to  which,  with  a  national  pride  not  unnatural,  they,  ha<l 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolat<»,  not 
one  stone  lx»ing  left,  upon  the  other.  Among  them,  revolving  his 
dark  plans,  and  goaded  on  by  the  great  Enemy,  moved  the  lM»tniyer. 
And  now  they  were  within  the  City.  Its  Tem]>le,  its  royal  bridge,' 
its  splendid  pahices,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  wt41  known  to  them,  as  they  maile  their  way  to  tht'* 
house  where  the  gu(*st-chamlx»r  had  l)een  prepared.  M(»anwhile, 
the  crowd  came  down  from  the  T**mple-Mount,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  to  make  n»ady  for  the  Paschal  Supi)er.* ' 

»  The  Temple  and  its  Services/  pp.  194,  196. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   PASCHAL  SUPPER— THE   INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LORD's  SUFFER. 

(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19;  St.  Mark  xiv.  12-16;  St.  Luke  xxii.  7-18;  St  John  xUL  1; 
St.  Matt.  xxvi.  20;  St.  Mark  xiv.  17 ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  U-16;  St.  Luke  xxU.  24-30; 
St.  Luko  xxii.  17,  18;  St.  John  xiii.  2-20;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  2U24 ;  St.  Hmrk  xiv. 
18-21;  St.  Luke  xxii.  2l-2:i ;  St.  John  xiii.  21-26;  St  Matt  xxvi.  26;  8t  John 
xiii.  26-38  ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  22-25 ;  St  Luke  zziL  19,  2a) 

The  period  desi<i^ated  as  '  betwwn  the  two  evenings/ •  when  the 
Pasclml  Ltimb  was  to  be  siain,  was  past.  ^Fhere  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  interval 
botweoii  the  coinmenceinent  of  the  sun's  decline  and  what  was 
reckoned  as  the  hour  of  liis  final  disappearance  (about  6  P.M.).  The 
first  three  stars  luid  become  visible,  and  the  threefold  blast  of  the 
Silver  Trumpets  from  the  Temple-Mount  rang  it  out  to  Jerusalem 
and  far  away,  that  the  Pascha  had  once  more  commenced.  In  the 
festively-lit  *  Uj)per  Chamber'  of  St.  Mark's  house  the  Master  and 
tht^  Twelve  were  now  jratlu^red.  Was  this  place  of  Christ's  last,  also 
that  of  the  Church's  Hr.st,  entertainment ;  that,  where  the  Holy 
Supper  was  instituted  with  the  Ai)ostles,  also  that,  where  it  was 
aftf-rwards  first  partaken  of  by  the  C'hurch;  the  Chamber  where  He 
last  tarried  with  tiienn  Ix^tbre  His  Death,  that  in  which  He  first 
ap])eared  to  them  after  His  Resurrt*cti«m  ;  that,  also,  in  which  the 
Holy  (Jhost  was  ])(>iired  out,  even  as  (if  the  La.«5t  Supper  was  in  the 
house  of  Mark)  it  undoubtedly  was  tliat  in  which  the  Church  was  at 
first  wont  to  ^ratln-r  for  common  prayer?**  We  know  not,  and  can 
only  v«Miture  to  sutr^^est,  deeply  soul-stirring  as  such  thonghts  and 
associations  are. 

So  far  as  a])pears,  or  we  have  reason  to  infer,  this  Passover  was 
the  i.nly  ^Mi-ritiee  ever  offered  by  .Icsus  Hims<*lf.  We  remember,  in- 
dei-d,  the  first  sacrifice  of  the  Virgin-Mother  at  her  PuriiicatioE .  Bat 
that,  was  hrrs.  If  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem  at  any  Passover  before 
His  i*ul)lie  .Ministry  l)<L';ni,  He  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  guest 
at  sonit*  table,  nut  tin*  Head  of  a  Company  (which  must  oonsist  of  at 
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least  ten  persons).     Hence,  He  would  not  have  been  the  offerer  of     OHAP, 
the  Paschal  Lamb.     And  of  the  three  Passovers  since  His  Pablic         ^ 
Ministry  had  begun,  at  the  first  His  Twelve  Apostles  had  not  been 
gathered,*  so  that  He  could  not  have  appeared  as  the  Head  of  a  ^^^^^^ 
Company ;  while  at  the  second  He  was  not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Galilee,  in  the  borderland  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where, 
of  course,  no  sacrifice  could  be  brought.**     Thus,  the  first,  the  last,  j^jf'^ 
the  only  sacrifice  which  Jesus  offered  was  that  in  which,  symboli- 
cally. He  offered  Himself.    Again,  the  only  sacrifice  which  He  brought 
is  that  connected  with  the  Institution  of  His  Holy  Supper ;  even  as 
the  only  purification  to  which  Ho  submitted  was  when,  in  His  Bap- 
tism, He  *  sanctified  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin.' 
But  what  additional  meaning  does  this  give  to  the  words  which  He 
spake  to  the  Twelve  as  Ho  sat  down  with  them  to  the  Supper: 
*  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before  I 
suffer.* 

And,  in  tnith,  as  we  think  of  it,  we  can  understand  not  only  why 
the  Lord  could  not  have  offered  any  other  Sacrifice,  but  that  it  was 
most  fitting  He  should  have  offered  this  one  Pascha,  partaken  of  its 
commemorative  Su])per,  and  connected  His  own  New  Institution 
with  that  to  which  this  Supper  pointed.  This  joining  of  the  Old 
with  the  New,  the  one  symlx^lic  Sacrifice  which  He  offered  with  the 
One  Ileal  Sacrifice,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice  with  that  other  Feast 
upon  the  One  Siicrifice,  set^ms  to  cast  light  on  the  words  with  which 
He  followed  the  expression  of  His  longing  to  eat  that  one  Pascha 
with  them  :  *  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  eat  any  more  *  thereof,* 
until  it  Ix^  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  ot  God.*  And  has  it  not  been 
so,  that  this  His  last  Pascha  is  connected  with  that  other  Feast  in 
which  He  is  ever  ])resent  with  His  Church,  not  only  as  its  Food  but 
as  its  Host,  as  both  the  Pascha  and  He  Who  dispenses  it  ?  With  a 
Sacrament  did  Jesus  \x*^/u\  His  Ministry:  it  was  that  of  separation 
and  consecration  in  Baptism.  With  a  second  Sacrament  did  He 
close  His  Ministry  :  it  was  that  of  gathering  together  and  fellowship 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  l^oth  were  into  His  Death  :  yet  not  as  some- 
thing that  had  power  over  Him,  but  as  a  Death  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Ht»surrection.  For,  if  in  Baptism  we  are  buried  with 
Him.  we  also  rise  with  Him  ;  and  if  in  the  Holy  Supper  we  remember 
His  Death,  it  is  as  that  of  Him  Who  is  risen  again — and  if  we  show 
forth  that  Death,  it  is  until  He  come  again.     And  so  this  Supper, 

•  Wo  |in»f«'r  rotnininj;  this  \u  tlio  toxt.       if  the  accusative  'it'  Were  regarded  M 
'  Such  woulil  Htill  be  the  meaiiing, c*veu      the  better  roading. 
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BOOK     also,  points  forward  to  the  Great  Supper  at  the  final  consammation  of 
V         His  Kingdom. 
'      '     ^  Only  one  Sacrifice  did  the  Lord  ofler.     We  are  not  thinking  now 

of  the  significant  Jewish  legend,  which  connected  almost  every  great 
event  and  deliverance  in  Israeli  with  the  Night  of  the  Passover.  But 
the  Pascha  was,  indeed,  a  Sacrifice,  yet  one  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  was  not  of  the  Law,  for  it  was  instituted  before  the  Law  had  been 
given  or  the  Covenant  ratified  by  blood ;  nay,  in  a  sense  it  was  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  Sacrifices  and  of  the 
Covenant  itself.  And  it  could  not  be  classed  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  but  rather  combined  them  all, 
and  yet  diflerc^d  from  them  all.  Just  as  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
was  rt^al,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  so  was  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  but  after 
that  of  the  J^issovt^r.  And  as  in  the  Paschal  Supper  all  Israel  were 
gathered  around  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  commemoration  of  the  past, 
in  ctOebnition  of  the  present,  in  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  in 
fellowship  in  the  Lamb,  so  has  the  Church  been  ever  since  gathered 
together  around  its  better  fulfilment  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much,  not  only  of  the  present  cere- 
monial, but  even  of  the  Rubric  for  the  Paschal  Supper,  as  contained 
in  the  oldest  Jewish  documents,  may  have  been  obligatory  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Ceremonialism  rapidly  develops,  too  often  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  spiritual  life.  Probably  in  the  earlier  days, 
even  as  the  cereni<mi(»s  were  simpler,  so  more  latitude  may  have  been 
left  in  their  observance*,  provided  that  the  main  points  in  the  ritual 
were  kept  in  vi(*w.  We  may  take  it,  that,  as  prescribed,  all  would 
appear  at  the  I^asehal  Supix^r  in  festive  array.  We  also  know,  that, 
as  the  Jewish  Law  directed,  they  reclined  on  pillows  around  a  low 
table,  each  nesting  on  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  finpc. 
Hut  ancient  Jewish  usage  casts  a  strange  light  on  the  painful  scene 
with  which  the  Supper  opened.  Sadly  humiliating  as  it  reads,  and 
almost  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Supper  lx»gan  with  *a  contention 
among  thtMii,  which  of  them  shouhl  Ix^  accounted  to  be  gpreatest/ 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  its  occjision  was  the  onler  in  which  they 
should  (XTupy  places  at  the  table.  We  know  that  this  was  sabject 
of  contention  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  nink.*     A  similar  feeling  now  appeared, 

'    U'an.ichr  (i)n  St.  John  xiii.  2)  n-fors  passiifi^c  he  quotes  does  fi0<  imply  thi»— 

to  Vv<.  1(»<  rf,  ami  states  in  a  nnnowhat  only,  that  without  difttinction  of  nuik  all 

^^oni'ial  w.iy  that  no  nrdoT  of  Rink  was  Nit  down  at  t lit' wime  table,  bnt  not  Ihat 

prcsrn  (il  :it  the  PiiKchal  Tahle.     Ihit  the  tliu  well-etftabliiihed  order  of  ntting  wh 
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alas !  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  and  at  the  Last  Supper  of  the     CHAP. 
Lord. '  Even  if  we  had  not  further  indications  of  it,  we  should  in-         X 

stinctively  associate  such  a  strife  with  the  presence  of  Judas.     St.    * ' 

John  seems  to  refer  to  it,  at  least  indirectly,  when  he  opens  hia 
nan-ative  with  this  notice:  *And  during  supper,  the  devil  having 
already  cast  it  into  his  heart,  that  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon, 
shall  betray  Him.'*  For,  although  the  words  form  a  general  intro-  .sujohn 
duction  to  what  follows,  and  refer  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  the  *^* 
heart  of  Judas  on  the  previous  afternoon,  when  he  sold  his  Master 
to  the  Sanliedrists,  they  are  not  without  special  significance  as  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Supper.  But  we  are  not  left  to  general 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Judas  in  this  strife.  There 
is,  we  believe,  ample  evidence  that  he  not  only  claimed,  but  actually 
obtained,  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next  to  the  Lord.  This,  as 
previously  explained,  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  at  the  right, 
but  at  the  left  of  Christ,  not  below,  but  above  Him,  on  the  couches 
or  pillows  on  which  they  reclined. 

From  the  Gospel-narratives  we  infer,  that  St.  John  must  liave 
reclined  next  to  Jesus,  on  His  Right  Hand,  since  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  leaned  back  on  His  Bosom.  This,  as  we  shall  pR^sently 
show,  would  be  at  one  end — the  head  of  the  table,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  one  end  of  the  couches.  P'or,  dismissing  all  conventional 
ideius,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  low  Eastern  table.  In  the  Talmud,**  J^^^^*^^ 
the  table  of  the  disciples  of  the  sages  is  described  as  two  parts  covered 
with  a  cloth,  the  other  third  being  left  bare  for  the  dishes  to  stand 
on.  There  is  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  table  was  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  ranged  around  it.  Occasionally  a  ring  was 
fixed  in  it,  by  wliich  the  table  was  suspended  above  the  ground,  so  as 
to  preserve  it  from  any  possible  Levitical  defilement.  During  the 
Piksdml  Supper,  it  was  the  custom  to  remove  the  table  at  one  part 
of  tlie  service ;  or,  if  this  be  deemed  a  later  arnmgement,  the  dishes 
at  lejist  would  Ix*  taken  off  and  put  on  again.  This  would  render  it 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  table  should  protrude  beyond  the  line 
of  piesta  who  reclined  around  it.  For,  as  already  repeatedly  stjited, 
it  was  the  custom  to  recline  at  table,  lying  on  the  left  side  and  lean- 
ing' on  the  left,  hand,  the  feet  stretching  back  towards  the  ground, 
and  each  guest  occupying  a  sepanite  divan  or  pillow.  It  would,  . 
therefore,  have  been  impossible  to  place  or  remove  anj^hing  from 

infrin^'CHl.     Tlic  .lonisiik'm  Talmud  »ays  the  disciples.     In   general,  there   arc  a 

nothin^r    on   the    sii»>ject.     The  Claspel-  nnmbcr  of  inaccuracies  in   the  part  of 

n.irrative,  of  cour>t\  expre8>l.v  states  that  H  wiM<jAr'«   Notes   referring  to  the  Last 

there  iraj  a  contention  aboutrank  among  SupL>i;r. 
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the  table  from  behind  the  guests.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necewity, 
the  free  end  of  the  table,  which  was  not  covered  with  a  cloth,  would 
protrude  beyond  the  line  of  those  who  reclined  aroand  it.  We  can 
now  form  a  picture  of  the  arrangement.  Around  a  low  Eastern  table, 
oval  or  rather  elongated,  two  parts  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  standing 
or  else  suspended,  the  single  divans  or  pillows  are  ranged  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  leaving  free  one  end  of  the  table, 
^  somewhat  as  in   the  accompanying 

woodcut.  Here  A  represents  the 
tiible,  B  B  respectively  the  ends  of  the 
two  rows  of  single  divans  on  which 
each  guest  reclines  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  head  (c)  nearest  the  table, 
and  his  feet  (d)  stretching  back 
towards  the  ground. 

So  far  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  table.  Jewish  documents  are 
equally  explicit  as  to  that  of  the 
guests.  It  seems  to  have  been 
qaite  an  established  rule*  that,  in 
a  company  of  more  than  t^o,  say 
of  three,  the  chief  personage  or  Iltwl — in  this  instance,  of  couraey 
Christ— reclined  on  the  middle  divan.  We  know  from  the  Gospel- 
narrative  that  John  ociMipii'd  the  i)lace  on  His  right,  at  that  end  of 
the  divans — as  we  may  call  it — at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  the 
chief  place  next  to  the  il  aster  would  l>e  that  to  His  left,  or  above 
Him.  In  the  strife  of  the  disciples,  which  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest,  this  had  been  churned,  and  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
actually  occupied,  by  Judius.  This  explains  how,  when  Christ  whis- 
pered to  John  by  what  sign  to  recognise  the  traitor,**  none  of  the 
other  discijJes  heard  it.  It  aliso  explains,  how  Christ  would  first 
hand  to  Judjis  the  sop,  whieh  formed  part  of  the  Paschal  ritual, 
l>eginning  with  him  as  the  chief  guest  at  the  table,  without  thereby 
exciting  sjMrijil  m)tict\  I-^istly,  it  accounts  for  the  circumstance 
that,  when  JudjL*,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  his  treachery  was 
known,  dared  to  a^k  whether  it  was  he,  and  rt^eeived  the  affirmative 
a!iswer,*^  no  one  at  tal/.e  knew  what  had  jMLS-'^ed.  But  this  oonld 
\\kA  have  been  the  case,  unless  Judas  had  occupied  the  place  next  to 
Christ;  in  this  ease,  iiece.-.-uril\  that  nt  His  left,  or  the  post  of  chief 
honour.  As  n*gards  INtrr,  we  ran  cjuite  understand  how,  when  the 
I^nl  with  sueh  loving  wonls  n-bukiMl  tluMr  .self-seeking  and  tanght 
them  of  the  greatness  of  Christian  humility,  he  should^  in  liis  ini' 
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petuoeity  of  shame,  have  rashed  to  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  other     CHAP, 
end  of  the  table.*     Finally,  we  can  now  understand  how  Peter  could         i 
beckon  to  John,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  over  against   ^""    ' 
him,  and  ask  him  across  the  table,  who  the  traitor  was.*     The  rest  •st.Joho 
of  the  disciples  would  occupy  such  places  as  were  most  convenient, 
or  suited  their  fellowship  with  one  another. 

Tlie  words  which  the  Master  spoke  as  He  appeased  their  un- 
seemly strife  must,  indeed,  have  touched  them  to  the  quick.  First, 
He  showed  them,  not  so  much  in  the  language  of  even  gentlest  re- 
proof as  in  that  of  teaching,  the  difference  between  worldly  honour 
and  distinction  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  world  kingship  lay 
in  supremacy  and  lordship,  and  the  title  of  Benefactor  accompanied 
the  sway  of  power.  But  in  the  Church  the  *  greater'  would  noo 
exercise  lordship,  but  become  as  the  less  and  the  younger  [the  latter 
referring  to  the  circumstance,  that  age  next  to  learning  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  a  claim  to  distinction  and  the  chief  seats]; 
while,  instead  of  him  that  liad  authority  being  called  Benefactor, 
the  relationship  would  be  reversed,  and  he  that  served  would  be 
chief.  Self-forgetful  humility  instead  of  worldly  glory,  service 
instead  of  rule :  such  was  to  be  the  title  to  greatness  and  to  autho- 
rity in  the  Church.**  Having  thus  shown  them  the  character  and  title  bstLcia 
to  th^t  greatness  in  the  Kingdom,  which  was  in  prospect  for  them.  He 
pointed  them  in  this  respect  also  to  Himself  as  their  example.  The 
refen»nce  here  is,  of  course*,  not  to  the  ac*t  of  symbolic  fcx)t-washing, 
which  St.  Tiuke  does  not  reflate — although,  as  immediately  following  on 
the  words  of  Christ,  it  would  illustrate  them — but  to  the  tenor  of  His 
whole  Life  and  the  object  of  His  Mission,  as  of  One  Who  ser\'ed,  not 
was  served.  Lastly,  He  woke  them  to  the  higher  consciousness  of 
their  own  calling.  Assuredly,  they  would  not  lose  their  reward  ;  but 
not  here,  nor  y(»t  now.  They  had  shared,  and  would  share  His  *  trials '' 
— His  b(Mng  set  at  nought,  (l(\spised,  persecuted  ;  but  they  would  also 
share  His  glory.  As  the  Father  had  *  covenanted*  to  Him,  so  He 
*  covenanted'  and  iMMjueathed  to  them  a  Kingdom,  *  in  order,' or  *  so 
that,'  in  it  they  might  have  festive  fellowship  of  rest  and  of  joy  with 
Him.  What  to  thtn)i  must  have  been  *  temptations,'  and  in  that 
respt^ct  also  to  Christ,  they  had  endured  :  instead  of  Messianic  glor)', 
such  as  they  may  at  first  have  thought  of,  they  had  witnessed  only 

*  It   M'cniK  alm«)st    iiic«»mprt»lienBil)K'.  l>el()ve<i    Disciple  *    bad    obtained.     (So 

tfmt     CA)nmunUitors.     wlio     have     not  Aebr,   Leideiuigcscb. ;    tbe  fonner  even 

thoupbt    this     narrative    misphiced    by  Calrin.) 

St.   Luke,    Hbould    have  attribultMl   tbe  *  Not  *  temptations  *— i.e.  not  aasault* 

strife  to  iVtvr  and  John,  tlie  furinrr  bein^  from  within,  bat  assaults  from  without. 
Jealous  of  the  place  of  honour  which  *  the 
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BOOK      contradiction,  denial,  and  shame — and  they  had  *  continued  *  with  Him. 

V        But  the  Kingdom  was  also  coming.    When  His  glory  was  manifested, 

'  their  acknowledgment  would  also  come.      Here  Israel  had  rejected 

the  King  and  His  Messengers,  but  then  would  that  same  Israel  be 

judged    by  their  word.      A  Royal  dignity  this,  indeed,  but   one  of 

service;   a  full  Royal  acknowledgment,  but  one  of  work.      In  that 

sense   were    Israel's    Messianic   hopes   to   be    understood   by  them. 

Whether  or  not  something  beyond  this  may  also  be  implied,  and,  in 

tliat  day  when  He  again  gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  some  special 

Rule  and  Judgment  may  be  given  to  His  faithful  Apostles,  we  venture 

not  to  determine.     Sufficient  for  us  the  words  of  Christ  in  their  primary 

meaning.* 

So  speaking,  the  Lord  commenced  that  Supper,  which  in  itself 

was  symbol  and  pledge  of  what  He  had  just  said  and  promised.     The 

Pc«.  X.  2       Paschal  Supper  began,  as  always,*  by  the  Head  of  the  Company  taking 

the  fird   cup,  and  speaking  over  it  *  the  thanksgiving.'     The  form 

presently  in  usi^  ccmsists  really  of  two  benedictions — the  first  over 

the  wine,  the  st»c<^nd  for  the  return  of  this  Feastday  with  all  that  it 

iniplit\s,  and  for  being  presi^rved  once  more  to  witness  it.*    Turning  to 

the  CJospds,  the  words  which  follow  the  record  of  the  benediction  on 

Ixii  i7*\°8     ^^'**  1^**^^  (»r  Christ^  seem  to  imply,  that  Jesus  had,  at  any  rate,  so  hr 

made  use  of  the  ordinary  thanksgiving  as  to  speak  both  these  beno- 

dietions.     We  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  use  before  His  time, 

since  it  was  in  disputes  betwtH'u  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shainmai, 

whether  that  over  the  wine  or  that  over  the  day  should  take  pro- 

cedtMiei*.     That  over  tlu»  wine  was  quit-e  simple :  Blessed  art  Thou, 

Jehovah    our  (IojI,  Who  hast  croat<>d  the  fruit  of  the  Vine!'     The 

fonnula  was  so  often  used  in  blessing  the  cup,  and  is  so  simple, that 

we  ne«'d  not  d«>ul)t  that  tln^se  were  the  very  words  spoken  by  our 

Lord.     It  is  otherwise  as  reganls  the  l)enedict.ion  *  over  the  day,*  which 

is  not  only  nion*  composite,  but  contains  words  expressive  of  Israers 

national  pridt^  and  self-righteousness,  such  as  we  cannot  think  would 

luivt'  been  uttered  by  our  Lord.     With  this  exception,  however,  they 

were  no  doubt  idrntieal  in  contents  with  the  present  formula.*     This  we 

ini'rv  from   what  the   honl  add»Ml,  as  He  p<i8sed  the  cup  round  the 

cinlr  i?r  111.'  «IIs(i|)lrs."*     No  more,  so  He  told  them,  would  He  speak 

>  I'M- '^ittirvj  clown  with  Iliiii*  at  thn  ag:iinst  Tsmors  present  gaiiuiayiiig. 

[cast    i-H    rvidrntly    a    iinuiiiso  <»f    j«»y,  -  The  whole  formula  itf  given  in  •The 

rewai  '.  anl  l«llow>liip.    Tlir  sitiin;r  on  Temple  and  its  Services,' pp.  201,  205. 

thniii*  -  and  jn<lL:in^'  iMitd  niu^t  Ih>  takrn  *  1  have  often  expreHsed  my  oonvictioD 

as  in   i-untnL^t    tn   tlic  Mciiiptatinn '  i»f  that   in   the  ancient  Scrriccs  there  was 

the  <    iitni<li«ti<»n  nf  Clirist  an<l  of  tlicir  con>i<l«'nil)ie  elasticity  and  liberty  left  to 

Apo>:  "lie  message -iu  theb*  vindication  the  individoaL    At  present  a  cup  la  filled 
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<he  benediction  over  the  fruit  of  the  vine — not  again  utter  the  thanks  CHAP. 
•  over  the  day/  that  they  had  been  *  preserved  alive,  sustained,  and  ^ 
brought  to  this  season.'  Another  Wine,  and  at  another  Feast,  now 
awaited  Him — that  in  the  future,  when  the  Kingdom  would  come. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  Paschas;  the  first,  or  rather  the 
symbol  and  promise,  of  the  new.  And  so,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  did  He  speak  the  twofold  benediction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Supper. 

The  cup,  in  which,  according  to  express  Rabbinic  testimony,*  the  •BtUiaB. 
wine  had  been  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  '  blessed,'  had  passed  and  is  from 
round.     The  next  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  for  the  Head  of  the 
Company  to  rise  and  '  wash  hands.'     It  is  this  part  of  the  ritual  of 
which  St.  John**  records  the  adaptation  and  transformation  on  the  ^stj^hn 
part   of  Christ.     The   washing   of  the   disciples'   feet   is   evidently 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  ^handwashing.'     Now  this  was  done 
tirice  during  the  Paschal  Supper:®  the  first  time  by  the  Head  of  the  •Ptt.s.4 
Company  alone,  immediately  after  the  first  cup ;  the  second  time  by 
all  present,  at  a  much  later  part  of  the  service,  immediately  before  the 
actual  meal  (on  the  Lamb,  &c.).     If  the  foot  washing  had  taken  place 
on  the  latter  occasion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Lord 
rose,  all  the  disciples  would  have  followed  His  example,  and  so  the 
washing  of  their  feet  would  have  been  impossible.     Again,  the  foot- 
washing,  which  was  intended  both  as  a  lesson  and  as  an  example  of 
humility  and   service,**  was  evidently  connected   with  the  dispute  ^stJoha 
'which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest.*     If  so,  the 
symbolical  act  of  our  Lord  must  have  followed  close  on  the  strife  of 
the  disciples,  and  on  our  Lord's  teaching  what  in  the  Church  consti- 
tuted rule  and  greatness.     Hence  the  act  must  have  been  connected 
with  the  first  handwashing — that  by  the  Head  of  the  Company — im- 
mediately aft<^r  the  first  cup,  and  not  with  that  at  a  later  period,  when 
much  else  had  intervened. 

All  else  fits  in  with  this.     For  clearness*  sake,  the  account  given 
by  St.  John®  may  here  be  recapitulated.    The  opening  words  concern-  •st  JMa 
ing  the  love  of  Christ  to  His  own  unto  the  end  form  the  general 
introduction.*     Then  follows  the  account  of  what  happened  *  during 
Supper '*' — the  Supper  itself  being  left  undescribed — beginning,  by  '▼w.t 

for  each  individual,  but  Chri«t  seems  to  determined. 

have  passed  the  one  cup  round  among  *  ^?mirf,  who  regards  ver.  I  as  a  general, 

the  Disciples.     Whether  such  was  some-  and  ver.  2  as  a  special,  introdaotion  to 

times  done,  or   the  alteration   was    de-  the  foot -washing,  oalls  attention  to  the 

signedly,  and   as  we  readily  see,  signi-  circumstance  that  snch  introdactions  not 

6cantly,  made  by  Christ,  cannot  now  be  unfreqaently  occur  in  the  Fourth  QofpeL 
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BOOK     way  of  explanation  of  what  is  to  be  told  abont  JndaSy  with  this: 
V         *Tlie  Devil  having  already  cast  into  his  (Judas')  heart,  that  Judas 

"^  '^  '  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  shall  betray  Him.*  General  as  this  notice 
is,  it  contains  much  that  requires  special  attention.  Thankfully  we 
feel,  that  the  heart  of  man  was  not  capable  of  originating  the 
Betrayal  of  Christ;  humanity  had  fallen,  but  not  so  low.  It  was 
the  Devil  who  had  *  cast '  it  into  Judas'  heart — with  force  and  over- 
wheluiing  powtT.*  Next,  we  mark  the  full  description  of  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  traitor.  It  reads  like  the  wording  of  a  formal 
indictment.  And,  although  it  seems  only  an  introductory  explana- 
tion, it  also  points  to  the  contrast  with  the  love  of  Christ  which 

J|j^[- J*>^n  ptTsovered  to  the  end,*  even  when  hell  itself  opened  its  mouth  to 
swallow  Him  up ;  the  contrast,  also,  between  what  Jesus  and  what 
Judas  were  about  to  do,  and  between  the  wild  storm  of  evil  that 
raged  in  the  lu*art  of  the  traitor  and  the  calm  majesty  of  love  and 
peace  which  reigned  in  that  of  the  Saviour. 

If  what  Satan  had  cast  into  the  heart  of  Judas  explains  his  conduct, 
so  dt)cs  the  knowlcMlgi*  which  Je^us  possessed  account  for  that  He  was 

xul/'^**'*  alK)ut.  to  do.***  Many  as  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  words, 
*  KnowiiiiT  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  Hands,  and 
that.  lit*  canity  forth  from  (ickI,  and  goeth  unto  Gk)d' — ^yet,  from  their 
evidrnt  connection,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the 
Foot  washing,  of  which  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  logical  antecedent. 
It  was  llirt  greatest  act  (jf  humiliation  and  service,  and  yet  He  never 
lost  in  it  for  one  moment  aught  of  the  majesty  or  consciousness  of  His 
Dlvin«»  dignity ;  for  H«»  did  it  with  the  full  knowledge  and  assertion 
that  all  things  wt»n»  in  His  Hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  and 
was  going  nnto  (iotl— and  He  could  do  it,  because  He  knew  this. 
IltTc,  not  sjdo  by  side,  but  in  combination,  are  the  Humiliation  and 
Kxaltation  of  the  Gml-Man.  And  so,  *  during  Supper,*  which  had 
bi^gnn  with  the  first  cup,  MIe  risrth  from  Supper.*  The  disciples 
would  Kcarct'ly  mar>'el,  except  that  He  should  conform  to  that 
practic<^  of  handwashing,  which,  as  He  had  often  explained,  was,  as 
a  crn*nionial  ol)scn-ancc,  unavailing  for  those  who  were  not  inwardly 
ch'an.  and  ntM'ilh»ss  and  unmeaning  in  them  whose  heart  and  life  had 
Ih'J'h  piiritird.  Hut  they  must  have  wondered  as  they  saw  Him  pat 
oir  Ili^  n|)j>.'r  garmrnt,  gird  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  pour  water 
into  a  ba.-^in,  like  a  slave  who  was  about  to  perform  the  meanest 
serviri'. 

>  Itrmjrl :  riiaLTia  \\^.  Satan  •  cast  mp '  It  into  the  heart  of  JodsA, 

•  T»^o  rnntra^t  is  tlio  inorc  inarkH,  as      nn«l  of  ('lirlHt  throwlnf?  into  the  bwin  the 
tho  siiii.-  \MT\i  ^tfoAAtir)  is  u>o*l  Niih  of      water  fur  the  foot wuh lag. 
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From  the  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  Peter  occupied  at  the     OHAP. 
end  of  the  table,  it  was  natural  that  the  Lord  should  begin  with  him         X 
the  act  of  foot  washing.*     Besides,  had  He  first  turned  to  others,  '   ^ 

Peter  must  either  have  remonstrated  before,  or  else  his  later  expos- 
tulation would  have  been  tardy,  and  an  act  either  of  self-righteousness 
or  of  needless  voluntary  humility.  As  it  was,  the  surprise  with  which 
he  and  the  others  had  witnessed  the  preparation  of  the  Lord  burst 
into  characteristic  language  when  Jesus  approached  him  to  wash  his 
feet.  *  Lord — Thou — of  me  washest  the  feet ! '  It  was  the  utterance 
of  deepest  reverence  for  the  Master,  and  yet  of  utter  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  His  action,  perhaps  even  of  His  Work. 
Jssus  was  now  doing  what  before  He  had  spoken.  The  act  of 
externalism  and  self-righteousness  represented  by  the  washing  of 
hands,  and  by  which  the  Head  of  the  Company  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  and  consecrated.  He  changed  into  a  footwashing,  in 
which  the  Lord  and  Master  was  to  be  distinguished,  indeed,  from 
the  others — but  by  the  humblest  service  of  love,  and  in  which 
He  showed  by  His  example  what  characterised  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  service  was  evidence  of  rule.  And,  as  mostly  in 
every  symbol,  there  was  the  real  also  in  this  act  of  the  I^rd.  For, 
by  sympatheticully  sharing  in  this  act  of  love  and  service  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  tbey  who  had  been  bathed — who  had  previously  become 
clean  in  heart  and  spirit — now  received  also  that  cleansing  of  the 
*  feet,*  of  active  and  daily  walk,  which  cometh  from  true  heart- 
humility,  in  opposition  to  pride,  and  consisteth  in  the  service  which 
love  is  willing  to  render  even  to  the  uttermost. 

But  Peter  had  understood  none  of  these  things.  He  only  felt 
the  incongruousness  of  their  relative  positions.  And  so  the  Lord, 
partly  also  wishing  thereby  to  lead  his  impetuosity  to  the  absolute 
submission  of  faith,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  deeper  truth  he  was 
to  learn  in  the  future,  only  told  him,  that  though  he  knew  it  not  now, 
he  would  understand  hereafter  what  the  Lord  was  doing.  Yes, 
hereafter — when,  after  that  night  of  terrible  fall,  he  would  learn  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  what  it  really  meant  to  feed  the  lambs  and  to 
tend  the  sheep  of  Christ ;  yes,  hereaftier — when  no  longer,  as  when 
ho  had  been  young,  he  would  gird  himself  and  walk  whither  he 
would.  But,  even  so,  Peter  could  not  content  himself  with  the 
prediction  that  in  the  future  he  would  understand  and  enter  into 
»vhat  Christ  was  doing  in  washing  their  ft^et.     Never,  he  declared, 

»  iSy.  Chryntffoni  jirifl  othor«  an<lTily  urge      from  the  place  where  the  basin  and  water 
the  wonls  (vcr.  fi), '  He  cometh  to  Tetcr.*      for  the  purification  had  stood. 
He  came  to  him,  not  after  the  others,  but 
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BOOK  could  he  alluw  it.  The  same  feelings,  which  had  prompted  him  to 
V  attempt  withdrawing  the  Lord  from  the  path  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering,* now  asserted  themselves  again.  It  was  personal  affection, 
indeed,  but  it  was  also  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
the  Cross.  And  so  the  Lord  told  him,  that  if  He  washed  him  not,  he 
had  no  part  with  Him.  Not  that  the  bare  act  of  washing  gave  him 
part  in  Christ,  but  that  the  refusal  to  submit  to  it  would  have  de- 
priveil  him  of  it ;  and  that,  to  share  in  this  washing,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  way  to  have  part  in  Christ's  service  of  love,  to  enter  into  it,  and 
to  share  it. 

Still,  Peter  did  not  understand.  But  as,  on  that  morning  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  it  appeared  that,  when  he  had  lost  all  else,  he 
had  retained  love,  so  did  love  to  the  Christ  now  give  him  the  victory 
— and,  once  more  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  he  would  have 
tendered  not  only  his  feet  to  be  washed,  but  his  hands  and  head.  Yet 
here,  also,  was  there  misunderstanding.  There  was  deep  symbolical 
meaning,  not  only  in  that  Christ  did  it,  but  also  in  whai  He  did. 
Submission  to  His  doing  it  meant  symbolically  share  and  part  with 
Him — part  in  His  Work.  What  He  did,  meant  His  work  and  service 
of  lovo ;  the  constant  cleansing  of  one's  walk  and  life  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  service  of  that  love.  It  was  not  a  meaningless  cere- 
mony of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  Christ,  nor  yet  one  where  submis- 
sion to  the  utmost  was  required ;  but  the  action  was  symbolic,  and 
meant  that  the  disciple,  who  was  already  batheB  and  made  clean  in 
heart  and  spirit,  required  only  this — to  wash  his  feet  in  spiritoal 
consecnition  to  the  service  of  love  which  Christ  had  here  shown 
fortli  in  symbolic  act.  And  so  His  Words  referred  not,  as  is  so  often 
sup|X)sed,  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  daily  sins — the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  been  wholly  abnipt  and  unconnected  with  the 
context — but,  in  contrast  to  all  self-seeking,  to  the  daily  consecra- 
tion of  our  life  to  the  service  of  love  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

And  still  do  all  these  words  come  to  us  in  manifold  and  ever* 
varied  application.  In  the  misunderstanding  of  our  love  to  Him,  we 
t<x>  often  imagine  that  Christ  cannot  will  or  do  what  seems  to  us 
incongruous  on  His  part,  or  mther,  incongruous  with  what  we  think 
alK)ut  Him.  We  know  it  not  now,  but  we  shall  understand  it  here- 
after. And  still  we  persist  in  our  resistance,  till  it  comes  to  ns  that 
so  we  would  even  lose  our  part  in  and  with  Him.  Yet  not  mnch, 
not  very  nmch,  does  He  ask,  Who  giveth  so  much.  He  that  has 
washed  us  wholly  would  only  have  us  cleanse  onr  feet  for  the 
of  love,  as  He  gave  us  the  example. 
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ages  of  the  Church,  would  receive  its  complete  fulfilment.'  The  word 
*  that ' — *  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled/  does  not  mean  *  in  order 
that/  or  *  for  the  purpose  of;  *  it  never  means  this  in  that  connection ;  • 
and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to  suppose  that  an  event  hap- 
pened hi  order  that  a  special  prediction  might  be  fulfilled.  Rather 
does  it  indicate  the  higher  internal  connection  in  the  succession  of 
events,  when  an  event  had  taken  place  in  the  free  determination  of 
its  agents,  hy  which ^  all  unknown  to  them  and  untbought  of  by  others, 
that  unexpectedly  came  to  pass  which  had  been  Divinely  foretold. 
And  herein  appears  the  Divine  character  of  prophecy,  which  is  always 
at  the  same  time  announcement  and  forewarning,  that  is,  has  besides 
its  prt^lictive  a  moral  element:  that,  while  man  is  left  to  act  freely, 
each  development  tends  to  the  goal  Divinely  foreseen  and  foreordained. 
Thus  the  word  *that'  marks  not  the  connection  between  causation 
and  effect,  but  between  the  Divine  antecedent  and  the  human  sub- 
sequent. 

^riiere  is,  indeed,  behind  this  a  much  deeper  question,  to  which 
brief  rcirivnce  has  already  formerly  bt*en  made.  Did  Christ  know  from 
tlu'  In^i^nnnin^  that  Judas  would  betray  Him,  and  yet,  so  kno\%'ing, 
<li(l  He  elioose  him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve?  Here  we  can  only 
answrr  by  indicating  this  as  a  canon  in  studying  the  Life  on  earth  of 
tli»>  Clod-Man,  that  it  was  part  of  His  Self-exinanition — of  that  empty- 
int;  Himsrlf,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  Servant  * — voluntarily  '  ^^11 
to  fon»ir<>  His  Divine  knowletlge  in  the  choice  of  His  Human  actions. 
So  only  could  Ho,  as  perfect  Man,  have  perfectly  obeyed  the  Divine 
Law.  For,  if  the  Divine  had  determined  Him  in  the  choice  of  His 
Actions,  thcn^  could  have  been  no  merit  attaching  to  His  Obedience, 
nor  could  He  be  said  to  have,  as  perfect  Man,  taken  our  place,  and  to 
have  olx»ycd  the  Law  in  our  stead  and  as  our  Representative,  nor  yet 
be  our  Knsample.  But  if  His  Divine  knowledge  did  not  guide  Him 
in  tlu»  choice  of  His  actions,  we  can  see,  and  have  already  indicated, 
nasoris  why  the  discipleship  and  servict*  of  Judas  should  have  been 
accepted,   if  it   had  lx»en  only  iis  that  of  a  Juda^an,  a  nmu  in  many 

'  At    ilie   Kiime  time   there   is  iibio  a  points  out  that  Ira  is  <i//rtfy«  us^ed  in  that 

trrrihh'  litrralit y  about  this  prophetic  re-  sense,  markin|?  the  internal  connection 

ft»reiic«' to  «>rii«  who  ate  Hi>  bread,  when  we  in  the  KucoeBsion   of   eventa  —  ^k^otikA* 

nMiu'inbtr  that  Judas,  like  the  r«\st,  live<1  not   rcAi«wr     where    the   phrase  occui-s 

of  what  was  supplitKl  to  Christ,  and  at  'that  it  might  be  fulfilled.*    Thii  oanor. 

that  very  moment  nat  at  Hitf  Table.    Oo  ia  mo«t   important,  and    of   very  wide 

l*s  xli.  see  the  Cuiiirnentaries.  application  wherever  the  Tra  is  connected 

'  *ri'afre<]uenterVirBari«Ms,r^.dem*#fi<«i  with  the  Divine  Agency,  in  which,  from 

usurpari  dioitur,  ut  sit  nt  rrmtu,  ut ;  ai  rur  hnman  view-point,  we  have  to  die- 

fMrffifii,  Kf,  lYa  f*r  UMwiw,  ad  verb.]—  tinpiish   between  the  decree   and  tb* 

Angl.  •  BO    that.'     And   Qrimm  rightly  ooniiiel  of  Qod* 
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BOOK  had  been  directed  by  the  words  of  Christ  to  purchase  what  was 
V  needful  for  the  feast ;  others,  that  he  was  bidden  go  and  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor.  Gratuitous  objection  has  been  raised,  as  if  this 
indicated  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  meal  had  not 
taken  place  on  the  Paschal  night,  since,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Feast  (on  the  15th  Nisan),  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make  purchases. 
But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the 
provision  and  preparation  of  the  needful  food,  and  indeed  of  all  that 
was  needful  for  the  Feast,  was  allowed  on  the  15th  Nisan.^  And  this 
must  have  been  specially  necessary  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  first 
festive  day,  or  15th  Nisan,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Sabbath,  on  which 
no  such  work  was  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of 
these  two  suggestions  by  the  disciples  seems  almost  necessarily  to 
involve,  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  placed  this  meal 
in  the  Paschal  Night.  Had  it  been  on  the  evening  before,  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  Judas  had  gone  out  during  the  night  to 
buy  provisions,  when  there  was  the  whole  next  day  for  it,  nor  would 
it  have  been  likely  that  a  man  should  on  any  ordinary  day  go  at 
such  an  hour  to  seek  out  the  poor.  But  in  the  Paschal  Night,  when 
the  great  Temple-gates  were  opened  at  midnight  to  begin  early  pre- 
parations for  the  offering  of  the  Cluujiijah^  or  festive  sacrifice,  which 
wiis  not  voluntary  but  of  due,  and  the  remainder  of  which  was  after- 
wards eaten  at  a  festive  meal,  such  preparations  would  be  quite  natural. 
And  equally  so,  that  the  poor,  who  gathered  around  the  Temple, 
might  then  seek  to  obtain  the  ht»lp  of  the  charitable. 

The  departure  of  the  Ix^trayer  seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 
He  was  gone  to  do  his  work  ;  but  h»t  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
necessity  of  that  betrayal  which  was  the  cause  of  Christ's  suffering 
of  soul.  He  (>ffert^d  Hinist^lf  willingly — and  though  it  was  brought 
about  through  the  treachery  of  Judtus,  yet  it  was  Jesus  Himself  Who 
freely  brought  Himself  a  Sacrifice,  in  fulfilment  of  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him.  And  all  the  more  did  He  realise  and  ex- 
press this  on  the  departurt^  of  Judas.  So  long  as, he  was  there 
pitying  love  still  sought  to  keep  him  from  the  fatal  step.  But-when 
the  traitor  was  at  limt  gone,  the  other  side  of  His  own  work  clearly 
emt'rg(Ml  into  Christ's  vit*w.  And  this  voluntiiry  sacrificial  aspect  is 
furtlirr  clt»arly  indicati'd  by  His  selection  of  the  tenus  *  Son  of  Man' 

St.  John      and  Miod'  instead  of  'Son'  and  *  Father.'*     *  Now  is  glorified  the 


>  Tlic   Mislinah  ('Xpri'ssly  allows  tho      tlie  Uaw  of  the  Sabbath-rett  wi 
procurin^^  evtti  «m  the  Sabhath  of  tliat      more  strict  ilian  tliat  of  feast-daja.    8m 
which  is  rt^juired  for  the  Ta^iK^vfr,  aad      thb  in  Appendix  XVII.»  p.  78S. 
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Son  of  Mai,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.*  And  God  shall  glorify  CHAP. 
Him  in  Himself,  and  straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him.'  If  the  first  X 
of  these  sentences  expressed  the  meaning  of  what  was  about  to  take  '  ^ 
place,  as  exhibiting  the  utmost  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
triumph  of  the  obedience  of  His  Voluntary  Sacrifice,  the  second 
sentence  pointed  out  its  acknowledgment  by  God :  the  exaltation 
which  followed  the  humiliation,  the  reward  *  as  the  necessary  sequel 
of  the  work,  the  Crown  after  the  Cross. 

Thus  far  for  one  aspect  of  what  was  about  to  be  enacted.  As  for  the 
other — that  which  concerned  the  disciples :  only  a  little  while  would 
He  still  be  with  them.  Then  would  come  the  time  of  sad  and  sore 
perplexity — when  they  would  seek  Him,  but  could  not  come  whither 
He  had  gone — during  the  terrible  hours  between  His  Crucifixion 
and  His  manifested  Resurrection.  With  reference  to  that  period 
especially,  but  in  general  to  the  whole  time  of  His  Separation 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  the  great  commandment,  the  bond  which 
alone  would  hold  them  together,  was  that  of  love  one  to  another, 
and  such  love  as  that  which  He  had  shown  towards  them.  And  this 
— shame  on  us,  as  wo  writo  it ! — was  to  be  the  mark  to  all  men 
of  their  discipleship.*  As  recorded  by  St.  John,  the  words  of  the  •st.John 
Lord  were  succeeded  by  a  question  of  I^eter,  indicating  perplexity  as 
to  the  primary  and  direct  meaning  of  Christ's  going  away.  On  this 
followed  Christ's  reply  about  the  imi>ossibility  of  Peter's  now  sharing 
his  Lord's  way  of  Passion,  and,  in  answer  to  the  disciple's  impetuous 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  follow  the  Master  not  only  into  peril, 
but  to  lay  do>vn  his  life  for  Him,  the  Lord's  indication  of  Peter's 
present  un preparedness  and  the  prediction  of  his  impending  denial. 
It  may  have  bt^en,  that  all  this  occurred  in  the  Supper-Chamber  and 
at  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John.  But  it  is  also  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  as  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  and  in,  what  we  may  term, 
a  more  natural  connection.  Its  considemtion  will  therefore  be  best 
reserved  till  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  history. 

Wt^  now  approach  the  most  solemn  part  of  that  night :  The  In- 
st itnt  ion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  would  manifestly  be  beyond  the 
ol)j(Ht,  as  assuredly  it  would  necessarily  stretch  beyond  the  limits,  of 
the  pres*»nt  work,  to  discuss  the  many  questions  and  controversies 
which,  alas !  have  gathered  around  the  Words  of  the  Institution.    On 

'  Tl»r   first  clause  in   ver.  32  of  our  wronprly  chosen,  for  I  look  on  Christ^ 

T.U.  soorn8  spurious,  though  it  indicates  exaltation  aft«r  the  victory  of  His  Obe- 

t  he  lo^Mcal  nrxut  of  tacts  dicncc  as  rather  the  neoeseary  aequenoe 

3  Probably     the    word    *  reward  *    is  than  the  reward  of  Hit  Woric 
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BOOK  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  trutliful  wholly  to  pass  them  by. 
y  On  certain  points,  indeed,  we  need  have  no  hesitation.  The  InstitQ'' 
'~  '  ^  tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  althouf^h 
without  rt»fenmce  to  those  parts  of  the  l^aschal  Supper  and  it8 
Services  with  which  one  or  another  of  its  acts  must  be  connected.  In 
fact,  while  the  historical  nexus  with  the  Paschal  Supper  is  evident, 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  intended,  by  their  studied 
silence  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  Feast,  to  indicate  that  with  this  Cele- 
bration and  the  new  Institution  the  Jewish  Passover  had  for  ever 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  noi  record  the 
new  Institution — it  may  have  been,  because  it  was  so  fully  recorded 
by  the  others ;  or  for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  that 
Gospel ;  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.*  But  what- 
ever way  we  may  account  for  it,  the  silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  most 
be  a  sore  difficulty  to  those  who  regard  it  as  an  Ephesian  product  of 
symbolico-sacramentarian  tendency,  dating  from  the  second  centnry. 

The  absence  of  a  record  by  St.  John  is  comi>ensated  by  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26,  to  which  must  be  added  as  sup- 
plementary the  reference  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  to  *the  Cup  of  Blessing 
which  we  bless '  as  *  fellowship  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  Bread 
which  we  break '  as  ^  fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  We  have  thus 
four  accounts,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  None  of  these  gives  us 
the  very  words  of  Christ,  since  these  were  spoken  in  Aramaean. '  In 
the  renderings  which  we  have  of  them  one  series  may  be  described  as 
the  more  rugged  and  literal,  the  other  as  the  more  free  and  para- 
phrastic. The  differences  between  them  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
minute;  but  they  exist.  As  regards  the  text  which  underlies  the 
rendering  in  our  A.V.,  the  dilFerences  suggested  are  not  of  any 
practical  importancts'-^  with  the  exception  of  two  points.  First,  the 
copula  *  is  *  [*  This  is  My  Body/  '  This  is  My  Blood  ']  was  certainly  not 
spoken  by  tlu*  Fiord  in  the  Aramaic,  just  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Jewii'h  formula  in  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  beginning  of  the 
J^isc-hal  Sup|)er.  Secondly,  the  words  :  '  Body  which  is  given/  or,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  2  k  *  broken/  and  '  Blocxl  which  is  shed,*  should  be  more 
correctly  reiulered  :  *  is  bein^r  given/  *  bn)ken,'  *  shed.* 

«  Couhl  there  ix>ssil)ly  Ikj  a  hiafttf  in  »  The  moat  important  of  theM^  p6riia|ii^ 

our  pH'MMit  (it)>j».'l  ?    ThtTi'  is  not  thts      is  the  n'n«l<Tinir  of  •cx>venant' for  •t«»ift- 


Ii';wt    I'XttTn.il   evijl»nce   to   tliat   ftTiMt,  nn'nt.'     In  St.  Matthew  the  word  •■ 

nnd  vft  the  iinj»n\ssinM  <le<»|H'ns  (in  c<»n-  lM»fnr«  *  covenant'  should  be  left  out; 

•HcRition.     I  hnvo  ventunil  to  thnw  out  tliin  alflo  in  St.  Mark,  M  well  as  the  ward 

iomn  hints  on  thi^  Fubjort  in  •  Thr  Tmiple  •  eat  *  after  *  take.* 
and  itH  Service^'  Apix^ndix  at  cIom. 
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If  we  now  ask  ODraelyes  at  what  part  of  the  Fkutchal  Sapper  the     OBIF. 
new  Institution  was  made,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  waa  before  the        X 
Supper  was  completely  ctoded.*    We  have  seen,  that  Judas  had  left  ^a^^^ 
the  Table  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper.     The  meal  continued  to  ^SluSI 
its  end,  amidst  such  conversation  as  has  already  been  noted.    Accord-  '<▼• » 
ing  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  third  Oup  was  filled  at  the  dose  of  the 
Supper     This  was  called,  as  by  St.  Paul,^*  <  the  Cup  of  Blessing/  MOor.s.i 
partly,  because  a  special  *  blessing '  was  pronounced  over  it.    It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  in  the  Paschal  Supper. 
Next,  ^ grace  after  meat'  was  spoken.     But  on  this  we  need  not 
dwell,  nor  yet  on  <  the  washing  of  hands '  that  followed.    The  latter 
would  not  Le  observed  by  Jesus  as  a  religious  ceremony ;  while,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  the  composite  character  of  this  part  of  the 
Paschal  Liturgy  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ.     But  we  can  have  little,  doubt,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Cup  waj  in  connection  with  this  third  *Cup  of 
Blessing/  *    If  we  are  asked,  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Service  corre- 
sponds to  the  *  Breaking  of  Bread,'  we  answer,  that  this  being  really 
the  last  Pasclia,  and  the  cessation  of  it,  our  Lord  anticipated  the 
later  rite,  introduced  when,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
Paschal  as  all  other  Sacrifices  ceased.     While  the  Paschal  Lamb  waa 
still  offered,  it  was  the  Iiaw  that,  after  partaking  of  its  flesh,  nothing 
else  should  be  eaten.     But  since  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  ceased,  it  is 
the  custom  after  the  meal  to  break  and  partake  as  Aphikomcnj  or 
nfter-dish,  of  that  half  of  the  unleavened  cake,  which,  as  will  be  re* 
Tnonibered,  had  been  broken  and  put  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Supper.      The  Paschal  Sacrifice  having  now  really  ceased,  and  con* 
sciously  so  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  He  anticipated  this,  and  con* 
nocted  with  the  breaking  of  the  Unleavened  Cake  at  the  close  of  the 
Meal  the  Institution  of  the  breaking  of  Bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Wimt  did  the  Institution  really  mean,  and  what  does  it  mean  to 
us  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  merely  a  sign  for 
remembrance  of  His  De^th.  Such  remembrance  is  often  equally  vivid 
in  ordinar}^  acts  of  faith  or  prayer;  and  it  seems  difiicult,  if  no  more 
than  this  had  been  intended,  to  account  for  the  Institution  of  a  special 
Sacramt^it,  and  that  with  such  solemnity,  and  as  the  second  great  rite 
of  the  rhurch — that  for  its  nourishment.  Again,  if  it  were  a  mere 
token  of  remembrance,  why  the  Cup  as  well  as  the  Bread  ?    Nor  can 

'  Thoiif^h,    of    course,    most    widely  of  the  Jews,  the  article  on  it  bj  the 

difTcrin^  from  wlilit  is  an  attempt  to  learned  I^fessor  Biehiil^  of  Innsbmok, 

tnico  an  analogy  l>etween  the  Kitual  of  possesses  a  carious  interest.    SeeZeitsoh. 

the  Komiali  Mass  and  the  rasolial  Liturgy  fOr  KatboL  Tbeol.  for  1SS0»  pp.  90-119* 
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BOOK  we  believe,  that  the  copula  */>' — which,  indeed,  did  not  occur  in  the 
V  words  spoken  by  Christ  Himself— can  be  equivalent  to  ^signijtej** 
^"■^■^  As  little  can  it  refer  to  any  change  of  substance,  be  it  in  what  is 
called  Tnm substantiation  or  Consubstantiation.  If  we  may  venture  an 
explanation,  it  would  be  that  *  this,'  received  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
conveys  to  the  soul  as  regards  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the 
same  effect  as  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  to  the  body — receiving  of  the 
Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Holy  Communion  is,  really,  though  spiri- 
tually, to  the  Soul  what  the  outward  elements  are  to  the  Body :  that 
they  are  both  the  symbol  and  the  vehicle  of  true,  inward,  spiritual 
feeding  on  the  Very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  So  is  this  Cup  which 
we  bless  fellowship  of  His  Blood,  and  the  Bread  we  break  of  His  Body 
— fellowship  with  Him  Who  died  for  us,  and  in  His  dying;  fellow- 
ship also  in  Him  with  one  another,  who  are  joined  together  in  this, 
that  for  us  this  Body  wjis  given,  and  for  the  remission  of  our  sins 
this  precious  Blood  was  shed.* 

Most  mysterious  words  these,  yet  most  blessed  mystery  this  of 
feeding  on  Christ  spiritually  and  in    faith.      Most  mysterious — ^yet 

*  he  who  takes  from  us  our  mystery  takes  from  us  our  Sacrament.'  • 
And  ever  since  has  this  blessed  Institution  lain  as  the  golden  morn- 
ing-light far  out  even  in  the  Church's  darkest  night — not  only  the 
seal  of  His  Presence  and  its  pledge,  but  also  the  promise  of  the 
bright  Day  at  His  Coming.  *  For  as  often  as  we  eat  this  Bread  and 
drink  this  Cup,  we  do  show  forth  the  Death  of  the  Lord* — ^for  the 
life  of  the  world,  to  be  assuredly  yet  manifested — Hill  He  come.' 

*  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! ' 

'  I  would  here  refer  to  tlie  adinirahlo  '  The  words  are  a  hitherto  onprinted 

critiral  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  an<1  xi.  by  Pro-  utterance  on  thia  sobject  by  tho  late 

foMor  Krans    in  *  The  Speaker's   Com-  Professor  J.  Duncan^  of  EdiDbmgh. 
mentAry.* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LAST  DISOOUftSBS  OF  CHIUSr— TILB  PKAYER  OF  CX>MglCIUTIOV** 
(8t.  John  ziT.;  zr. ;  zvL  $  XffL) 

The  new  Institution  of  the  Tjord's  Supper  did  not  finally  close  what 
passed  at  that  Paschal  Table.     According  to  the  Jewish  Ritual,  the 
Cup  is  filled  a  fourth  time,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  Hallel  • 
repeated.     Then  follow,  besides  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  a  number  of  prayers  and  mi£ 
L^mns,  of  which  the  comparatively  late  origin  is  not  doubtful.    The 
same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  what  follows  after  the 
fourth  Cup.     But,  so  far  lis  we  can  judge,  the  Institution  of  the  Holy 
Sup[x?r  was  followed  by  the  Discourse  recorded  in  St.  John  xiv.     Then 
the   concluding  Psiilms  of  the  Ilallel  were   sung,**  after  which  the 
Master  left  the  *  UpiHT  Chamber.'     The  Discourse  of  Christ  recorded  g^^» 
in  St.  John  xvi.,  and  His  pmyer,'  were  certainly  uttered  after  they  **^-* 
hail  risen  from  the  Supper,  and  before  they  crossed  the  brook  Kidron.*  i:tii. 
In  all  probability  they  were,  however,  spoken  before  the  Saviour  left  iSufi** 
the  house.     We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  Discourse,  and  still  less 
such  a  Prayer,  to  have  been  uttered  while  traversing  the  narrow  streets 
of  Je  usjilem  on  the  way  to  Kidron 


1    In  any  case  there  cannot  be  doubt,  that  the  first  Discourse*  was  *i 

spoken  while  still  at  the  Supper-Table.     It  connects  itself  closely  with  xIt. 
that  statement  which  had  caused  them  so  much  sorrow  and  perplexity, 
that,  whither  He  was  going,  the^ could  not  come.'    If  so,  the  Dia-  ' SLJote 
course  itself  may  Us  arnrnginl  under  these  four  particulars :  explana^ 
tonj  and  ccrnrtire  ;^  explanntirni  and  feachln*j;^*  hortatory  and  pro^  trw.i-A 
w//x^r>r//;*  promi^iforif  and  coiutolalory.^     Thus  there  is  constant  and  'Tr.*-i4 
conntH'teil  progri»8s,  the  two  great  elements  in  the  Discourse  being :  *J^'  ***** 
teaching  and  comfort.  • 

At  tli(»  ()uts4>t  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  remember  the  very  common 
Jewish  idiMi,  that  those  in  glorj'  occupied  dift*erent  abodes,  correspond- 

'  As  tliis  uhapttT  w  reiiUy  in  the  nature  ponwo  it  with  the  Btble-tcit  botdde  him. 
of  a  coitiineiitation  un  St.  John  xiv.«  xv.,  Without  this  it  could  •caioeljr  be  intelU- 
xvl.,  xvii.,    the  rcxuler  is  requested  to      gently  followed. 
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ing  to  their  ranks.*  If  the  words  of  Christ,  about  the  place  whithei 
they  could  not  follow  Him,  luid  awakened  any  such  thoughts,  the  ex- 
planation which  He  now  gave  must  effectually  have  dispelled  them. 
Let  not  their  hearts,  then,  be  troubled  at  the  prospect.  As  they  be- 
lieved in  God,  so  let  them  also  have  trust  in  Him.*  It  wjis  His 
Fathers  House  of  which  they  were  thinking,  and  although  there 
were  *  many  mansions,'  or  rather  *  stations,'  in  it — and  the  choice  ot 
this  word  may  ieixch  us  something — yet  they  were  all  in  that  one 
House.  Could  they  not  trust  Him  in  this  ?  Surely,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  He  would  have  told  them,  and  not  left  them  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  end.  Indeed,  the  object  of  His  going  was  the 
opposite  of  what  they  feared  :  it  was  to  prepare  by  His  Death  and 
Resurrection  a  place  for  them.  Nor  let  them  think  that  His  going 
away  would  imply  permanent  separation,  because  He  had  said  they 
could  not  follow  Him  thither.  Rather  did  His  going,  not  away,  but 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  imply  His  Coming  again,  primarily  as 
regarded  individuals  at  death,  and  secondarily  as  regarded  the  Church 
— that  He  might  receive  them  unto  Himself,  there  to  be  with  Him. 
Not  final  separation,  then,  but  ultimate  gathering  to  Himself^  did  His 
present  going  away  mean.     *  And  whither  I  go,  ye  know  the  way.'  ** 

Jesus  had  referred  to  His  going  to  the  Fathers  House,  and  im- 
plied that  they  knew  the  way  which  would  bring  them  thither  also, 
liut  His  Words  had  only  the  more  peq^lexed,  at  least  some  of  them. 
If,  when  spi»uking  of  their  not  being  able  to  go  whither  He  went.  He 
had  not  referr^^d  to  a  separation  between  them  in  that  land  far  away, 
whitluT  wiis  He  going?  And,  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  how  conld 
they  find  their  way  thither  ?  If  any  Jewish  ideas  of  the  disappear- 
ance and  the  final  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  lurked  beneath  the 
question  of  Thomas,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  placed  the  matter  in 
the  clearest  light.  He  had  spokei^  of  the  Father's  House  of  many 
*  stations,'  but  only  one  road  led  thither.  They  must  all  know  it : 
it  wjis  that  of  personal  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  life,  the  mind, 
and  tin*  heart.  The  way  to  the  Father  was  Christ;  the  full  mani- 
festation of  all  sj)iritual  truth,  and  the  spring  of  the  true  inner  life 
wen»  e<|ually  in  Him.  Except  through  Him,  no  man  could  con- 
sci(nisly  coiiio  to  the  Father.  Thomas  luid  put  his  twofold  question 
thus  :  Wlijit  was  thr  goal  ?  and,  what  was  the  way  to  it?*^  In  His 
answtT  Christ  sigiiiticantly  revcrsf'd  this  order,  and  told  them  first 
what  was  the  way — Himself;  and  then  what  was  the  goal.     If  they 

'  I  prefer  retuiuiug  thu  rendering  uf  the  A.V.,  as  more  oongraoui  to  the  whoto 
context. 
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had  spiritually  known  Him  as  the  way,  they  would  also  have  known     CHAP. 
the  ^oiil,  the  Father ;  and  now,  by  having  the  way  clearly  pointed        ^^ 
out,  they  must  also  know  the  goal,  God ;  nay,  He  was,  so  to  speak, 
visibly  before  them — and,  gjvzing  on  Him,  they  saw  the  shining  track 
up  to  heaven,  the  Jacob's  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  Father.* 

Hut   once  more  appeared   in    the  words   of   Philip  that  carnal 

literalisiii;^^  which  would  take  the  words  of  Christ  in  only  an  external 

sense.**     Sayings  like  tht^e  help  us  to  perceive  the  absolute  need  of  krcr.s 

another  Teacher,  tlus  Holy  Spirit.     Philip  understood  the  words  of 

Christ  {IS  if  He  held  out  the  possibility  of  an  actual  sight  of  the 

Father;  and  this,  lus  they  imagined,  would  for  ever  have  put  an  end 

to  all  tlieir  doubts  and  fears.     We  also,  too  often,  would  fain  have 

such  solution  of  our  doubts,  if  not  by  actual  vision,  yet  by  direct 

coniinunication  from  on  high.     In  His  reply  Jesus  once  more  and 

einpliatieally  returned  to  this  truth,  that  the  vision,  which  was  that 

of  faith  alone,  wiis  spiritual,  and  in  no  way  external ;  and  that  this 

manifestation   luid    been,  and  was   fully,  though   spiritually  and   to 

faitli,  in  Him.     Or  did  Philip  not  believe  that  the  Father  was  really 

manifested    in    Christ,   because   he    did    not   actually   behold    Him  ? 

Those  words  which  had  drawn  them  and  nuide  them  feel  that  heaven 

was  so  near,  they  were  not  His  own,  but  the  message  which  He  had 

brouirht  tliem  fnmi  the  Father ;  those  works  which  He  had  done,  they 

were  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  *  dwelling'  in  Him.    Let  them 

tlien  believe  this  vitid  union  between  the  Father  and  Him — and,  if 

their  faitli  could  not  absolutely  rise  to  that  height,  let  it  at  least 

rest  on  the  lower  level  of  the  evidence  of  His  works.     And  so  would 

He  still  lead  us  upwards,  from  the  experience  of  what  He  does  to  the 

kn(»wl»Mlire  of  what  He  is.     Yea,  and  if  they  were  ever  tempted  to 

doubt    His   works,  faith   might  have  evidence  of  them   in   personal 

experience.       Primarily,   no   doubt,   the   words*'  about    the    greater  •  ret  ii 

works  which  tliey  who  l)elieved  in  Him  would  do,  because  He  went 

to  the   I'atlier,  refer  to  the  Apostolic  preaching  and  working  in  its 

irreater  results  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     To  this  also 

must    j)riniarily  refer  the  promise  of  unlimited  answer  to  prayer  in 

Ills  Name."*     But  in  a  secondary',  yet  most  true  and  blessed,  sense,  *▼▼  ii  i* 

iM.th   these  promises  have,  ever  since  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  also 

Mpplied  both  to  tlie  Clnirch  ami  to  all  individual  Christians. 

A  twofold  promise,  so  wide  jis  this,  rtHjuired,  it  must  be  felt,  not 
indeed  limitation,  but  (juaiification — let  us  say,  definition — so  far  as 
concerns  the  indication  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Unlimited  power 
of  working  by  faith  and  of  praying  in  faith  is  qualified  by  obedience 
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to  His  Commandments,  such  as  is  the  outcome  of  personal  love  to 
Him.*  And  for  such  faith,  which  compasseth  all  things  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  love  to  Clirist,  and  can  attain  all  by  the  prayer  of  faith  in  His 
Name,  there  will  be  a  need  of  Divine  Presence  ever  with  them.** 

fver.  16  "Wiiiit*  He  had  IxH'n  with  them,  they  had  had  one  ParacletSy^  or 
*  Advocate,'  Who  had  pleaded  with  them  the  cause  of  God,  explained 
and  lulvocated  the  truth,  and  guarded  and  guided  them.  Now  that 
His  outward  Prt»sence  was  to  be  withdra\vn  from  earth,  and  He  was 
iJohuii.1  to  be  their  Paraclete  or  Advocate  in  Heaven  with  the  Father,*  He 
would,  lis  His  first  act  of  advocacy,  pray  the  Father,  Who  would  send 
them  another  Pariiclete,  or  Advocate,  who  would  continue  with  them 
for  e\  er.  To  the  guidance  and  pleadings  of  that  Advocate  they  could 
implicitly  trust  themselves,  for  He  was  *  the  Spirit  of  Truth.'  The 
world,  indeed,  would  not  listen  to  His  pleadings,  nor  accept  Him  as 
their  Guide,  for  the  only  evidence  by  which  they  judged  was  tliatof 
outward  sight  and  material  results.  But  theirs  would  be  other 
Empirics :  an  experience  not  outward,  but  inward  and  spiritual. 
They  would  know  the  reality  of  His  Existence  and  the  truth  of  His 
pleiwlings  by  the  continual  Presence  with  them  as  a  body  of  this 
l^aniclete,  and  by  His  dwelling  in  them  individually. 

Here  (jus  Baujel  justly  remarks)  begins  the  essential  difference 
between  believeiv?  jind  the  world.  The  Son  was  sent  into  the  world ; 
not  so  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again,  the  world  receives  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  it  knows  Him  not ;  the  distriples  know  Him,  because  they 
]K)ssess  Him.  Hence  *  to  have  known  '  and  *  to  have '  are  so  conjoined, 
that  not  to  have  known  is  the  cause  of  not  having,  and  to  have  is 

*Ttr.  17  tht»  eausei  of  knowing.**  In  view  of  this  promised  Advent  of  the 
other  Advoeat»»,  Christ  could  tell  the  disciples  that  He  would  not 
leave  tlieni  *  orphans '  in  this  world.  Nay,  in  this  Advocate  Christ 
Ilinist»lf  canu*  to  theni.  True,  the  world,  which  only  saw  and  knew 
what  fell  within  tlu*  range  of  itssi*nsuous  and  outward  vision  (ver.  17), 
wouhl  not  iH-hohl  Him,  but  thrtj  would  behold  Him,  because  He  lived, 
and  they  also  would  live  and  hence  there  was  fellowship  of  spiritual 
life  betwrrn  theni.*-^  On  that  day  of  the  Advent  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
would  thry  have  full  kimwh^lgt*,  Ixxruuse  experience,  of  the  Christ^s 
Urturn  to  the  Fath(*r,  and  of  their  own  being  in  Christ,  and  of  His 

'  Wit'iMMit    t-ntiTiniT  «ni  tin*  «ii«*<Missi<»n  not  Comforter  but  Advocate,  or,  it  inajr 

of  what  lui><  ftipi;^'((l  >o  nnith  att4>ntion,  Im>,  Actyinlini?  to  circumttaiiors,  DefMider* 

I  iiMiM  r<»iii«Mit  iiiyM'lf  licrc  wit}i  iixlirat-  ItoprpKcntativc,  Counsellor,  atul  Pleader. 

iii^r  the  result  at  ^%hlf•h  I  Imvr  Hrrivc<l.  «  Ver.  I !>  should,  I  think,  be  rendered : 

Tiii^  i^  Miiipl>  to  ahidc  hy  the  real  ainl  *  Jiut  you  behold  Me, beoaiiM f for]  I  liv% 

natural  fmanir.;;  uf  tlie  wonl.  alike  in  the  and  ^e  shaU  live.' 
Greek  and  in   ILihhiuic  usu^x.     Thi«  is: 
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being  in  them.      And,  as  regarded  this  threefold  relationship,  this     OHAP. 

must  be  ever  kept  in  view :  to  be  in  Christ  meant  to  love  Him,  and         ^ 

this  was  :  to  have  and  to  keep  His  commandments  ;  Christ's  being  in 

the  Fatlier  implied,  that  they  who  were  in  Christ  or  loved  Him  would 

b«*  loved  also  of  His  Father;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  being  in  them  implied, 

that  Ife  would  love  them  and  manifest  Himself  to  them.*  xff^i^M 

One  outstanding  novel  fact  here  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
disci j)les.  It  was  contrary  to  all  their  Jewish  ideas  about  the  future 
mani testation  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  led  to  the  question  of  one  of 
tlieir  nunilhT,  Judas — not  Iscariot :  *  TjortI,  what  has  happened,  that 
to  us  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself,  and  not  to  the  world  ?  '  Again  they 
thoutrlit  of  an  outward,  while  He  spoke  of  a  spiritual  and  inward 
manifestation.  It  was  of  this  coming  of  the  Ron  and  the  Father  for 
the  purjxise  of  making  '  station '  with  them  *  that  He  spoke,  of  which 
the  condition  was  love  to  Christ,  manifested  in  the  keeping  of  His 
Word,  and  which  secured  the  love  of  the  Father  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  to  keep  His  Word  was  not  to  love  Him,  with  all  that  it 
involved,  not  only  as  regarded  th(»  Son,  but  also  the  Father,  since  the 
Word  which  they  heard  was  the  Father's.** 

'I'hus  far  then  for  this  inward  manifestation,  springing  from  life- 
frllowsliij)  with  Christ,  rich  in  the  unbounded  spiritual  power  of  faith, 
and  fragrant  with  the  obedience  of  love.  All  this  He  could  say  to 
them  now  in  the  Fathers  Name — as  the  first  Representative,  Pleader, 
and  *  Advocate,*  or  Paraclete.  But  what,  when  He  was  no  longer 
present  with  them  ?  For  that  He  had  provided  *  another  Paraclete,' 
Advocate,  or  Pleader.  This  *  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whom  the 
l\ither  will  send  in  My  Name,  that  same  will  teach  you  all  things, 
aFul  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  to  you.'  It  is 
<|uitf  evident,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  Paniclett^  as  'the 
('onifoHtr'  will  not  meet  the  description  here  gfiven  of  His  twofold 
function  as  teaching  all,  and  recalling  all,  that  Christ  Himself  had 
said.  Nor  will  the  other  interprt»tation  of  *  Advocate  '  meet  the 
rr(jnirements,  if  we  regard  the  Advocate  as  one  who  pleads  for  f/^. 
Hut  if  we  n»gard  the  Paraclete  or  Advocate  as  the  Representative  of 
^'hrist,  and  pleading,  aa  it  were,  for  Him,  the  cause  of  Christ,  al! 
st'tMus  harmonious.  Christ  came  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  as  the 
first  Paraclete,  as  His  Representative;  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the 
Namt*  of  Christ,  as  the  second  Panwlete,  the  Representative  of  Christ, 
Who  is  in  the  Father.     As  such  the  second  Paraclete  is  sent  by  the 

'  Ka\  ^oy^jy   irap   abrw   voitja^mBa.     Of       is  only  to  thc  state  of  believers  while  ou 
rnur«<o  only  *a  stiition/  as  iUv  n'fen'iice       eaith. 
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BOOK     Father  in  Name  of  the  first  Paraclete,  and  He  would  both  complete 
V         in  them,  and  recall  to  them.  His  Cause. 
"^     '     ^  And  so  at  the  end  of  this  Discourse  the  Lord  returned  again,  and 

now  with  fuller  meaning,  to  its  beginning.  Then  He  had  said  :  *  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.' 
Now,  after  the  fuller  communication  of  His  purpose,  and  of  their 
relation  to  Him,  He  could  convey  to  them  the  assurance  of  peace, 
even  His  Own  peace,  as  His  gift  in  the  present,  and  His  legacy  for 
St.  John  the  future.*  In  their  hearing,  the  fact  of  His  going  away,  which 
had  filled  them  with  such  sorrow  and  fear,  had  now  been  conjoined 
with  that  of  His  Coming  *  to  them.  Yes,  as  He  had  explained  it, 
His  departure  to  the  Father  was  the  necessary  antecedent  and  con- 
dition of  His  Coming  to  them  in  the  permanent  Presence  of  the  other 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  Paraclete,  however,  would,  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  be  sent  by  the  Father  alone.  In  the  dispensation 
of  grace,  the  final  source  from  whence  all  cometh.  Who  sendeth  both 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God  the  Father.  The  Son  is  sent 
by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  though  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's  Name.  In 
the  economy  of  grace,  then,  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son.  And 
the  return  of  tlie  Son  to  the  Father  marks  alike  the  completion  of 
Christ's  work,  and  its  perfection,  in  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  all  that  His  Advent  implies.  Therefore,  if,  discarding  thoughts 
of  themselves,  they  had  only  given  room  to  feelings  of  true  love  to 
Him,  instead  of  mourning  they  would  have  rejoiced  because  He  went 
to  the  Father,  with  all  that  this  implied,  not  only  of  rest  and  triumph  to 
Him,  but  of  the  perfecting  of  His  Work — since  this  was  the  condition 
of  that  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Father,  Who  sent  both  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  this  sense  also  should  they  have 
rejoiced,  l)ecause,  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them, 
as  sent  by  the  Father  in  His  *  greater'  work,  they  would,  instead  of 
the  present  st^lfisli  t^njoyment  of  Christ^s  Personal  IVesence,  have  the 
more  i)OW(»r  of  showing  their  love  to  Him  in  apprehending  His  Truth, 
olw»ying  His  Commandments,  doing  His  Works,  and  participating  in 
His  Life.*      Not  that  Ciirist  expt^cted  them  to  understand  the  full 

'  TIm'  wcinl  'apain'  U»fore  *como  unto  Him,  they  would  rejoice  that  He  went  to 

you  '  \^  spuriouH,  as  also  are  the  wonls  *  I  the   FatluT,  as  marking  the  coin[detioii 

said  *  before  '  1  go  to  the  Fatlier.'  of  His  work ;  and  again,  that  they  should 

*  The  great  <ii!lirulty  in  understamling  r€?joice  in  HLs  going  to  the  Father,  Who 

the  last  )>;irt  of  ver.  2H  lies  imt  in  anyone  was  great^*r,  and  would  send   the  Holy 

of  the  clauses,  nor  in  the  enTi)hiiiati<>n  of  (ihost,  as  implying  benefit  to  iheiiuielTe«. 

two,  but  ill  that  of  three  of  theiii.     We  Itut  the  diHicuIty  of  combining  all  thctfe, 

oould    understand    tliat,   if    they   love<l  no  that  love  to  Christ   should   indoo  a 
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meaning  of  all  these  words.     But  afterwards,  when  it  had  all  come     CHAP. 
to  pass,  they  would  believe.*  ^ 

With  the  meaning  and  the  issue  of  the  great  contest  on  which  ,^^  ^ 
He  w:is  about  to  enter  thus  clearly  before  Him,  did  He  now  go  forth 
to  meet  the  last  assault  of  the  *  Prince  of  this  World.'  *»     But  why  that  *  st.  John 

xIt.  80 

fierce  struggle,  since  in  Christ  *  he  hath  nothing '  ?  To  exhibit  to 
the  world '  the  perfect  love  which  He  had  to  the  Father ;  how  even 
cO  tiie  utmost  of  self-exinanition,  obedience,  submission,  and  suffer- 
ing rle  was  doing  as  tlie  Father  had  given  Him  commandment,  when 
Ho  sent  Him  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Mission  He  would  endure  the  last  sifting  assault  and 
e()iit(»st  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy,  and,  enduring,  conquer  for  us. 
And  so  might  the  world  be  won  from  its  Prince  by  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  in  His  infinite  obedience  and  righteousness,  doing 
the  Will  of  the  Father  and  the  Work  which  He  had  given  Him,  and 
in  Hia  infinite  love  doing  the  work  of  our  salvation.®  •▼w.n 

2.  The  work  of  our  salvation!  To  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
Christ  now  addressed  Himself,  as  He  rose  from  the  Supper-Table. 
If  in  the  Discourse  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
(iospel  the  Godward  aspect  of  Christ's  impending  departure  was  ex- 
plained, in  that  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  new  relation  is  set  forth 
which  was  to  subsist  between  Him  and  His  Church.  And  this — 
although  epigi'ammatic  sayings  are  so  often  fallacious — may  be  sum- 
marised in  these  three  words :  Union,  Communion,  Disunion.  The 
I'll  ion  between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  corporate^  vital,  and  effective^ 
alike  as  regards  results  and  blessings.**  This  Union  issues  in  Com-  aj^.j^ 
in  union — of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  of  His  disciples  with  Him, 
and  of  His  disciples  among  theniselves.  The  principle  of  all  these 
is  love :  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  disciples,  the  love  of  the  disciples 
to  (^hrist,  and  the  love  in  Christ  of  the  disciples  to  one  another.*  •rr^^ir 
Lastly,  this  Union  and  Communion  has  for  its  necessary  counterpart 
J)isnni(fn,  separation  from  the  world.  The  world  repudiates  them 
for  their  union  with  Christ  and  their  communion.  But,  for  all  that, 
there  is  something  that  must  keep  them  from  going  out  of  the 
world.  Tliey  have  a  Mission  in  it,  initiated  by,  and  carried  on  in 
tht*  j)ower  of,  the  Holy  Ghost — that  of  uplifting  the  testimony  of 
Chri.st/  ,^,,g.„ 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Christ  Who  is  about 

wish  that  Ho  Mhould  go  to  the  Father,       in  the  interpretation  which  I  have  ▼«!• 
Imtuuso  \\v  was   greater,  seems   one,  ot       tured  to  suggest, 
wliicli  I  C1I1  only  see  the  natural  Holution 
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BOOK     to  depart  to  the  Fatlier,  and  to  come  to  them  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
V         His  Representative,  it  is  to  he  one  of  Union — corporatey  vital,  and 
"■    '         effective.     In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  truth  could  only  be  set  forth 
by  iUmiraiion.     When  Christ  said :  *  I  am  the  Vine,  the  true  one, 
and  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman; '  or  again,  *  Ye  are  the  branches* 
— bearing  in  mind  that,  as  He  spake  it  in  Aramaic,  the  copulas  *  am,' 
'  is,*  and  *  are,'  would  be  omitted — He  did  not  mean  that  He  signi- 
fed  the  Vine  or  was  its  sign,  nor  the  Fntlier  that  of  the  Husband- 
man, nor  yet  the  disciples  that  of  the  branches.    What  He  meant  was, 
that  Ho,  the  Father,  and  the  disciples,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relationship  as  the  Vine,  the  Husbandman,  and  the  branches.     That 
relationship  was  of  corporate  union  of  the  branches  with  the  Vine 
for  the  production  of  fruit  to  the  Husbandman,  Who  for  that  purpose 
pnined  the  branches.     Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connection,  that, 
t^)'S!^M*    in  the  old  Testament,  and  paitially  in  Jewish  thought,*  the  Vine  was 
withdiffl.      the   symbol  of  Israel,   not  in  their  national  but  in  their  Church- 

culty  be  •'  '  ^      ^ 

HfnceUw  Capacity.  Christ,  with  His  disciples  as  the  branches,  is  *  the  Vine, 
IvmbS*  the  true  One  ' — the  reality  of  all  types,  the  fulfilment  of  all  promises. 
m  ^^l^ln^^  They  are  many  branches,  yet  a  grand  unity  in  that  Vine ;  there  ia 
the  ripe  q^^^  Church  of  wliich  He  is  the  Head,  the  lioot,  the  Sustenance,  the 
cimiLWa  Ljfj^,  \^^(]  j^  ^liat  Vine  will  the  object  of  it«  planting  of  old  be 
realised  :  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

Yet,  though  it  be  one  Vine,  the  Church  must  bear  fruit  not  only 
in  her  corporate^  capacity,  but  individually  in  each  of  the  branches. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  we  read  of  branches  in  Him  that  bear  not 
fruit.  Tliis  must  apparently  refer  to  thase  who  have  by  Baptism 
been  inserted  into  the  Vine,  but  remain  fruitless — since  a  merely 
outward  profession  (^f  Christ  could  scarcely  be  described  as  *a  branch 
in*  llini.  On  the  other  hand,  (»ver>'  fruit-bearing  branch  the  Hus* 
bandinan  *  cleans,  tir  ' — not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  by  pruning, 
but  in  whatever  manner  may  \h}  recjuisite — so  that  it  may  pnxluce  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  fruit.  As  for  thrm,  the  process  of  cleans* 
ing  had  *  already'  In^en  aceoinplisju-d  through,  or  l)ecause  of  [the 
nM'aning  is  nnu-h  thr  sanir],  the  Wonl  which  He  had  spoken  unto 
til. MM.  if  that,  condition  of  fruit-U'aring  now  existed  in  them  in 
cori-iM|ih*nct?  of  tli»»  impression  of  Ills  Word,  it  followed  as  a  cognate 
condition  that  they  must  abid.'  in  Hini,  and  He  would  abide  in  them. 
Nay,  this  was  a  vital  condition  of  fruit -bearing,  arising  ftom  the 
fiindaniental  fact  that  He  was  the  Vine  and  they  the  branches.  The 
proper,  nonnal  condition  of  every  branch  in  that  Vine  was  to  bear 
•  oi^*4    Kadaipn :  Siiavis  rh/ttimus  {Bcnget), 
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mach  fruit,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  vigour.     Bat,  both     CHAP. 
figuratively  and  really,  the  condition  of  this  was  to  abide  in  Him,        XI 
since  '  apart '  from  Him  they  could  do  nothing.     It  was  not  like  a  ^"^    '    ^ 
force  once  set  in  motion  that  would  afterwards  continue  of  itself.     It 
f^as  a  life,  and  the  condition  of  its  permanence  was  continued  union 
with  Christ,  from  Whom  alone  it  could  spring. 

And  now  as  regarded  the  two  alternatives :  he  that  abode  not  in 
Him  was  the  branch  *  cast  outside '  and  withering,  which,  when  ready 
for  it,  men  would  cast  into  the  fire— with  all  of  symbolic  meaning  as 
regards  the  gatherers  and  the  burning  that  the  illustration  implies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corporate  and  vital  union  was  effective,  if 
they  abode  in  Uim,  and,  in  consequence.  His  Words  abode  in  them, 
t\wn  :  *  Wliat soever  ye  will  ye  shall  ask,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you.' 
It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  unlimitedness  of  prayer  is  limited,  or, 
rather,  conditioned,  by  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  Wonls  in  us,* 
just  JUS  in  St  John  xiv.  12-14  it  is  conditioned  by  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  in  St  John  xv.  16  by  penuanent  fruitfulness.*  For,  it 
wt»re  the  most  dangerous  fanaticism,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  to  imagine  that  the  promise  of  Christ  implies 
such  absolute  power — as  if  prayer  were  magic — that  a  person  might 
ask  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  was,  in  the  assurance  of  obtain 
iu<jf  his  rcHjuest.^  In  all  moral  relations,  duties  and  privileges  are 
corp'lative  ideas,  and  in  our  relation  to  Christ  conscious  immanence 
iu  Him  and  of  His  Word  in  us,  union  and  communion  with  Him, 
and  the  ohedieneo  of  lo\t»,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our 
privih'nros.  The  bt'liever  n)ay,  indeed,  ask  for  anything,  because  he 
may  always  and  absolutelv  go  to  (iod  ;  but  the  certainty  of  S])ecial 
answtTs  to  prayer  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  union  and  com- 
munion witli  Christ.  And  such  unlimited  liberty  of  prayer  is  con- 
iHctini  with  our  lienring  much  fruit,  In^cause  thereby  the  Father  is 
glorifii'd  and  our  discipleship  evidenced.**  •st  John 

'11ns  union,  l)eing  inward  and  moml,  necessarily  unfolds  into  rom-    ^*  * 
vumintf,  of  which  the  principle  is  love,     *  Like  as  the  Father  loved 
Me.  even  so  loved  I  you.     Abide  in  My  love.     If  ye  keep  My  com- 
inanchnents,  ye  shall  abide  in  the  love  ihat  is  Mine  (iv  rfj  arfaTrrj 

'  ('ani)n  nVji/rr7<M)eaiitiful]y  ohsrrws :  *  Si>me,    to     me    at    least,    horrible 

'Tlu'ir  pniyrr  Ih  only  soiiu>  fnii^ini'iit  of  inntaiicus    of     this    sappoeed     absolute 

His  tiarhin^' tmnsfnniHMl  into  11  sn|»|)lirA-  licence   of    prayer  have  appeared   in  a 

tinn.  an«l  so  it  will  niMMssiirily  hv  luanl.'  c«'rtain     fhuss     of     American    relijfious 

^  Kv«Tr  unpn'jinlic<^<l  nvuior  will  feel  lit«»ratnre  which  of  late   has  found  too 

that   St     .Matt,  xviii.   l'.»,  2^),  to  far  a*  it  wide  cimilation  among  us. 
(I4*i.^   nof  f>ili»iij  to  (HI   rnfirr/t/  tiijfrrent  *  I'rofes  ipsie  8unt  fmctoB,  et  frnctom 

tjJirrt'.  js  .suhjcct  to  .similar  conditions.  augent  {Beti§€l^ 
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BOOK  T^  iH'V)'*  We  mark  the  continuity  in  the  scale  of  love :  the  Father 
^  towards  the  Son,  and  the  Son  towards  us;  and  its  hindredness  of 
^^  forthgoing.  And  now  all  that  the  disciples  had  to  do  was  to  Mde  in 
it.  This  is  connected,  not  w^ith  sentiment  nor  even  with  faith,  but 
witli  obedience.*  Fresh  supplies  are  drawn  by  faith,  but  continuance 
in  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  and  the  result  of  obedience. 
It  was  so  even  with  the  Master  Himself  in  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

•  St.  jouu  And  the  Lord  immediately  explained*  what  His  object  was  in  saying 
this.  In  this,  also,  were  they  to  have  communion  with  Him :  com- 
munion in  that  joy  which  was  His  in  consequence  of  His  perfect 
obedience.  *  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  in  order  that  the 
joy  that  is  Mine  (17  x^P^  V  ^m)  niay  be^  in  you,  and  your  joy  may  be 
fulfilled  [completed].* 

But  what  of  those  cx)mmandment8  to  which  such  importance 
attached  ?  Clean  as  they  now  were  through  the  Words  which  He  had 
spoken,  one  great  commandment  stood  forth  as  specially  His  Own, 
consecrated  by  His  Example  and  to  be  measured  by  His  observance 
of  it.  From  whatever  |X)int  we  view  it,  whether  as  specially  demanded 
by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Church  ;  or  as,  from  its  contrast  to 
what  Heathenism  exhibited,  affording  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Christianity ;  ^  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  so  congruous  to  all 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom  :  the  love  of  the  Father  in 
sending  His  Son  for  man,  the  work  of  the  Son  in  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  at  the  price  of  His  Own  Life,  and  the  new  bond  which  in 
Christ  lH)und  them  all  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  calling,  common 
mission,  and  common  interests  and  hopes — love  of  the  brethren  was 

»TT.  u-u  tht»  oiu*  outstanding  Farewell -Command  of  Christ.**  And  to  keep  His 
comniandnients  was  to  be  His  friend.  And  they  were  His  friends. 
'  No  longer'  did  Ho  call  them  servants,  for  the  servant  knew  not  what 
his  lord  did.  He  had  now  given  them  a  new  name,  and  with  good 
reason  :  *  You  havt»  I  culled  friends,  because  all  things  which  I  heard 
of  My  Father  I  made  known  to  you.'  And  yet  deeper  did  He  descend, 
in  pointing  them  to  the  example  and  measure  of  His  love  as  the 
standard  of  tht»irs  towards  (me  another.  And  with  this  teaching  He 
combined  what  He  had  said  Ix^fi^n.^,  of  bearing  fruit  and  of  the  privile^ 
of  fellowship  with  Himself.  They  were  His  friends;  He  had  proved 
it  by  trt»ating  them  as  such  in  now  opening  up  befdre  them  the  whole 

'  We  would  fain  lioro  correct  anottier  with  wonder.  See   how  these  ChristiaiM 

mocliTii  rcliuMous  cxtnivairaiice.  love  one  another  !  *    {TertMiHmn^   a|MMl 

*  S»  arcnnliiiu'  to  tlH»  I  h  "tier  rcadiu^:.  M'ettcittt.) 
'  '  Tiic   heathen  are  wont  to  exclaim 
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counsel  (rf  God.     And  that  friendship :  *  Not  you  did  choose  Me,  but     CHAP. 
I  did  choose  you  ' — the  object  of  His  *  choosing '  [that  to  which  they        XI 
were  *  appointed  *]  being,  that,  as  they  went  forth  into  the  world,  they    """    * 
should  bear  fruit,  that  their  fruit  should  be  permanent,  and  that  they 
should  possess  the  full  privilege  of  that  unlimited  power  to  pray  of 
which  He  had  previously  spoken.*     All  these  things  were  bound  up  •st  John 
with  ol)edience  to  His  commands,  of  which  the  outstanding  one  was 
to  ^  love  one  another.'  ^  *  rer.  n 

But  this  very  choice  on  His  part,  and  their  union  of  love  in  Him 
and  to  one  another,  also  implied  not  only  separation  from,  but  repudia- 
ti(^n  by,  tlie  world. *^  For  this  they  must  be  prepared.  It  had  come  *  ^^'  i® 
to  Him,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  their  choice  to  discipleship. 
Tlu*  liatred  of  the  world  showed  the  essential  difference  and  antagonism 
between  the  life-principle  of  the  world  and  theirs.  For  evil  or  for 
g(K)d,  they  must  expect  the  same  treatment  as  their  Master.  Nay, 
was  it  not  their  privilege  to  realise,  that  all  this  came  upon  them  for 
His  sake?  and  should  they  not  also  remember,  that  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  world's  hatred  was  ignorance  of  Him  Who  had  sent 
(Mirist?"*  And  yet,  though  this  should  banish  all  thoughts  of  per-  «^.  i».n 
soiml  resentment,  their  guilt  who  rejected  Him  was  truly  terrible. 
Sj)eaking  to,  and  in,  Israel,  there  was  no  excuse  for  their  sin — the 
most  awful  that  could  be  conceiveil ;  since,  most  truly :  *  He  that 
hjiteth  Afe,  hat^th  My  Father  also.*  For,  Christ  was  the  Sent  of  God, 
and  (lod  manifest.  It  was  a  terrible  charge  this  to  bring  against 
CJ(Hrs  ancient  people  Israel.  And  yet  there  was,  lx?sides  the  evidence 
of  His  Wonls,  that  of  His  Works.*  If  they  could  not  apprehend  •rr.n-u 
tlie  former,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  they  could  see  by  comparison 
with  tlio  works  of  other  men  that  they  were  unique.*  They  saw  it, 
but  only  hated  Him  and  His  Father,  ascribing  it  all  to  the  power 
and  at^^ency  of  B(»elzebul.  And  so  the  ancient  prophecy  had  now 
Ix'eii  fulfilled  :  *  They  hated  Jfe  gratuitously.'^  But  all  was  not  yet  J,^-/j"j 
at  an  end  :  neither  His  Work  through  the  other  Advocate,  nor  yet 
theirs  in  the  world.  *  When  the  Advocate  is  come,  Whom  I  will 
send  to  you  from  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  the  Truth — Who  ppo- 

'  This,  altliou^li  the  primarj'  meaning  among  you  brotherhood,  love,  peace,  and 

of  \vr.  17  is  :  'in  onler  thiit  ye  love  oflo  friemlship  (Jer.  Uer.  3  c). 

rujMtljcr-siuh  is  the  object  ami  scojh;  of  «  Canon   Westcatt  writes:  'The  works 

what  Mr  roiiiiiwifuhMl  them.    It  oii^'ht  \MiT-  are  nharactcrised  {irhich  none  other  did) ; 

ha|>s  t<.  Ik-  nottnl,  that,  as  the  com|Miny  of  thv  wonls  An*  uni\vi\nei\  (come  and  spoken). 

rri»>t>that  had  ministered  in  the  Temple  The  works  of  Christ  might  be  cxunpjired 

f«)r   tlu'  week   ^nive   place    to   their  sue-  with   other    works;    IIU   wonls   had   an 

e<*s>or«.  this  farewell  pniyer  was  sjK)ken  :  abtiolute  power.' 
He   that    dwelleth     in    this   house    put 
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BOOK  ceedetb  from  the  Father  [goeth  forth  on  His  Mission  as  s6nt  by  the 
V  Father '],  this  Same  will  bear  witness  about  Me.  And  ye  also  bear 
'    ^  witness,'*  because  ye  are  with  Me  from  the  beginning/ 

3.  The  last  of  the  parting  Discourses  of  Christ,  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  was,  indeed,  interrupted  by  questions  from  the 
disciples.  But  thest%  being  germane  to  the  subject,  carry  it  only 
forwanl.  In  general,  the  subjects  treated  in  it  are  :  the  new  relations 
arising  from  the  departure  of  Ciirist  and  the  coming  of  the  other 
Advocate.  Tlius  the  last  point  net»ded  would  be  supplied^-chap.  xiv. 
giving  the  comfort  and  t^mching  in  view  of  His  departure ;  chap,  xv 
describing  the  personal  relations  of  the  disciples  towards  Christ,  one 
another,  and  the  world  ;  and  chap.  xvi.  fixing  the  new  relations  to 
be  established. 

The  chapter  appropriately  opens   by  reflecting  on  the  predicted 

•St.  John  enmity  of  the  world.*  Christ  had  so  clearly  foretold  it,  lest  this 
should  prove  a  stumbling-bhx-k  to  tlicm.  Best,  to  know  distinctly 
that  they  wt)uld  not  only  Ix^  put  out  of  the  Synagogue,  but  that 
everyone  who  killed  tluMu  woulii  deem  it  '  to  offer  a  religious  service 
to  (iod.'  So,  no  doubt,  Saul  of  Tarsus  once  felt,  and  so  did  many 
others  who,  ahus !  never  became  Christians.  Indeed,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  *  a  zealot  *  might  liave  slain  without  formal  trial  those 
caught  in  flagrant  rt^belliou  against  Cod — or  in  what  might  be  re- 
gardiMl  as  such,  and  the  Synagogue  woidd  have  deemed  the  deed  as 

"Sanh. 816;  meHtorious  as  that  of  Phinehas.**  It  was  a  sorrow,  and  yet  also  a 
comfort,  to  know  that  this  spirit  of  enmity  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ.  Although  they  had  in  a  general  way 
Imhmi  pn»pared  for  it  bt^fore,  yet  He  ha<l  not  told  it  all  so  definitely 

•  St.  John  and  connt»ctr(lly  from  the  Ix^ginning,  l>ecau8e  He  was  still  there.' 
But  now  t  hat  lb*  was  going  away,  it  was  absolutely  lu^cessary  to  do  no. 
F(.)r  even  the  mention  of  it  had  throv:n  them  into  such  confusion  of 
personal  sorrow,  that    tin'  main  jK)int,  whlf/nr  Christ  was  going,  had 

■•Ter. ft  not  even  enierg(Ml  into  their  vitMV.'***  Personal  feelinifs  had  quiit? 
engrosse<l  them,  to  the  forget ful ness  of  their  own  higher  interests. 
He  wjis  going  to  the  Father,  and  this  wjis  the  condition,  as  well  as 
the  anteeeth-nt  of  His  s»'nding  tin*  Paraclete. 

>  On  tills  rnoanin<;  of   tlie   wunls  m'c  tlx'  Messiah   wa.s  to  disappear,  or  e\m 

the  Ni»ti-  c»f  Canon  Wtftrott.  rvUm^}  to  Christ *8  going  amonfc  eocmies 

'  For  tlio  fulfilment  of  tliis  predict t^l  an«l  into  danRor,  whither  Peter  tlittught 

Iw.ifulii  ttstiinony,  si-f  Acts  v.  32.  he  would  follow  Him.    Bnt  none  of  the 

'  The  question  of   Thomas    (St.  .Iflni  (luostion.s  contemplated    the    Messlanio 

xiv.  .')  U»r.'  a-*  !••  tli*-  way,  ritluT  tli.M?i  Ueturn  t»f  the  Son  to  the  Fhtber  with  a 

tlh*  L'oal :  that  .if  V*'Ui  ( .\iii  :u\)  mm-iikmI  view  to  the  Mission  of  the  Uoljr  Qhort. 
foundc«l  lillior  on  tin*  Jivvr^h  ulca  that 
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But  the  Advent  of  the  *  Advocate '  would  mark  a  new  era,  as     CHAP. 
regarded  the  Church  •  and  the  world.      It  was  their  Mission  to  go        XI 
forth  into  the  world  and  to  preach  Christ.      That  other  Advocate,  ['    "Z 

*^ .  .  '    •  St.  John 

as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  would  go  into  the  world  and  ^"rur 
convict  on  the  three  cardinal  points  on  which  their  preaching 
turneil.  These  three  points  on  which  all  Missioning  proceeds,  are 
— Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment.  And  on  these  would  the 
New  Advocate  convict  the  world.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  terra 
*  convict '  is  uniformly  used  in  the  Gospels  *  for  clearly  establishing 
or  carrying  home  guilt,^  we  have  here  three  sepamte  facts  presented 
to  us.  Ah  tlie  Representative  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  carry 
home  to  the  world,  establish  the  fact  of  its  guilt  in  regard  to  urn — 
on  the  ground  that  the  world  believes  not  in  Christ.  Again,  as  the 
Representative  of  Christ,  Ho  will  carry  home  to  the  world  the  fact  of 
its  guilt  in  regard  to  rijhicomiiesH — on  the  ground  that  Christ  has 
jiscended  t<)  the  Father,  and  hence  is  removed  from  the  sight  of  man. 
Lastly,  as  the  R<^presentat ive  of  Christ,  He  will  establish  the  fact  of 
the  world's  guilt,  In^cause  of  this:  that  its  Prince,  Satan,  has  aln»ady 
Ix'en  judged  by  Christ — a  judgment  established  in  His  sitting  at  the 
Right.  Hand  of  (Jod,  and  which  will  he  vindicated  at  His  Second 
Coming.  Taking,  then,  the  three  gn^at  facts  in  the  History  of  the 
Christ  :  His  First  Coming  to  salvation.  His  Resumption  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  His  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  of  which  His  Second 
Coming  to  Judgment  is  the  final  isvsue,  this  Advocate  of  Christ  will  in 
eaeli  eas<^  convict  the  world  of  guilt ;  in  regard  to  the  first — concerning 
sin,  because  it  Ix^lieves  not  on  Him  Whom  God  has  sent;  in  regard 
to  the  second  -conctTuing  righteousness,  In^cause  Christ  f'^  at  the 
leather's  Right  Hand  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  third  — concernimr  judg- 
ment, Iwcanse  that  IVince  whom  the  world  still  owns  has  already 
iH'cn  judged  by  CJirist's  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  Ciod,  and  by  His 
Reign,  which  is  to  Ix^  completed  in  His  Si.»cond  Coming  to  Earth. 

Such  wiis  the  cause  of  Christ  which  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Advo- 
cate would  plead  to  the  world,  working  conviction  as  in  a  hostile 
irnilty  party.  Quite  other  was  that  cause  of  Christ  which,  as  His 
Advocate.  He  would  plead  with  the  disciples,  and  quitci  otlier  in  their 
1  ase  the  etUrt  of  His  advocacy.  We  have,  even  on  the  pn»st»nt 
occasion,    marked    how    often    the    Lord    was   hinderc*d,    as    well   as 

'   It    (Hciii>    l)e8i<ioj*  this  plact^  \\\  St.  in  \W\.  iii.   10.     This  may  be  called  the 

Matt  wiii.  15  :  St.  Luke  iii.  ll»;  St.  John  Hehniic    vitu*    of     the    word.      In    the 

iii.  L'o  :  N  lii.  (•.♦)  M\.  Kpistlesof  St.  Paul  it  is  more  general ;  in 

'  <'l«»-«ly  siiiiiliir  to  the  al)ovo  i.s  theuse  Ihat  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  6)  it  seems  to 

uf  tlie  \»rb  4\tyxf*  in  St.  JanicrM  li.  U,  and  stand  for  punishing. 
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BOOK  grieved,  by  the  misunderstanding  and  unbelief  of  man.  Now  it  waa 
V  the  self-imposed  law  of  His  Mission,  the  outcome  of  His  Victory  in 
the  Temptation  in*  the  Wilderness,  that  He  would  not  achieve  His 
Mission  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  Power,  but  by  treading  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  humanity. '  This  was  the  limitation  which  He  set 
to  Himself — one  aspect  of  His  Self-exinanition.  But  from  this  His 
constant  sorrow  must  also  have  flowed,  in  view  of  the  unbelief  of 
even  those  nearest  to  Him.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  expedient, 
but  even  necessary  for  them,  since  at  present  they  could  not  bear 
more,  that  Christ's  Presence  should  be  withdrawn,  and  His  Repre- 
sentative take  His  phvce,  and  open  up  His  Cause  to  them.  And 
this  was  to  be  His  special  work  to  the  Church.  As  Advocate,  not 
speaking  from  *  Himself,  but  speaking  whatsoever  He  shall  hear — as 
it  were,  according  to  His  heavenly  *  brief — He  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  And  here  His  first  *  declaration  '  would  be  of  *  the 
things  that  are  coming.'  A  whole  new  order  of  things  was  before 
the  Apostles — the  alwlitiou  of  the  Jewish,  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  of  the  New  to  the  Old, 
together  with  many  kindred  questions.  As  Christ's  Representative, 
and  speakint^^  not  from  Himself,  the  Holy  Spii'it  would  be  with  them, 
not  suffer  tlieni  to  go  astray  into  error  or  wrong,  but  be  their  *  way- 
leader  '  into  all  truth.  Further,  as  the  Son  glorified  the  Father,  so 
would  the  Spirit  glorify  the  Son,  and  in  analogous  manner — because 
He  shall  take  of  His  and  *  declare '  it  unto  them.  This  would  be 
the  second  line,  as  it  were,  in  the  *  declarations '  of  the  Advocate, 
Representative  of  Christ.  And  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent 
by  the  Father,  in  His  declaration  about  Christ,  was  explained  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  union  and  communication  between  the  Father 

•  St.  John      and  Clirist.*     And  so — to  sum  up,  in  one  brief  Farewell,  all  that  He 

had    said  to  them — there   would  be  *  a  little  while'  in  which   they 

would  not  *  Ix^hold  *  Him  (ovksti  Oeaypslrs  fie),  and  again  a  little  while 

and  they  would   'see'  Him  {o-^sadi  fie)^  though  in  quite  diflbrent 

rer.  w        mauiuT,  tis  eveu  the  wording  shows.^  ' 

If  we  liad  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord*8 
previous  words,  that  in  their  absorbt»dness  in  the  present  the  dis- 
L'iples  had  not  thought  of  the  ^  whithor^  to  which  Christ  was  goin^, 
and  that  it  wius  needful  for  them  that  He  should  depart  and   the 

»¥T.  5-7        other  Advocate  eoine,*^  this  conviction  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  their 

•  Thi*'  inranifi^'  of  tin-  wonl  is  iK»t  only  61  ;  xv.  4. 
iiioM  iiii[H)rtaiit  but  wt-ll  inarkiil.    Oinoii  '  The   words,    'becaoM   I   ^  to   tte 

Wtttcott  caU>  aitciition  to  its  use  uImo  in  Father,*  are  spurious  in  Tor.  IC 
thu  fulluwiiig  ()aiteagett :  v.  1*J;  vii.  lb;  xi. 
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perplexed  questioning  among  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  cHAP. 
twofold  '  little  wliile/  and  of  all  that  He  had  said  about,  and  con-  XI 
iiected  with,  His  going  to  the  Father.  They  woulfl  fain  have  asked,  ^" — •""^ 
yet  dared  not.  But  He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  answered  them. 
That  first  *  little  while '  comprised  those  terrible  days  of  His  Death 
and  Entonibinent,  when  they  would  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world 
rejoice.  Yet  their  brief  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  joy.  It  was 
like  the  short  sorrow  of  childbearing — afterwards  no  more  remembered 
in  the  joy  that  a  human  being  had  been  bom  into  the  world.  Thus 
would  it  1)6  when  their  present  sorrow  would  be  changed  into  the 
Rt\surrection-joy — a  joy  which  no  man  could  ever  afterwards  take 
from  tlieiu.  On  that  day  of  joy  would  He  have  them  dwell  in 
thought  during  their  present  night  of  sorrow.  That  would  be, 
indet^l,  a  day  of  brightness,  in  which  there  would  be  no  need  of 
their  inakiug  further  inquiry  of  Him  (ifii  ovic  iptaTTJatrt).^  All  •stJobn 
would  then  be  clear  in  the  new  light  of  the  Resurrection.  A  day  ^mp.fec 
this,  when  the  promise  would  become  true,  and  whatsoever  they  asked 
the  Father  (alT^arjTi),  He  would  give  it  them  in  Christ's  Name.' 
Hitherto  they  had  not  yet  asked  in  His  Name;  let  them  ask:  they 
would  n»ceive,  and  so  their  joy  be  completed.  Ah !  that  day  of 
brightness.  Hitherto  He  had  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them,  as  it 
wtTe,  iu  parables  and  allegory,  but  then  would  He  *  declare '  to  them 
iu  all  ]>lainness  about  the  Father.  And,  as  He  would  be  able  to  speak 
to  tlieui  directly  and  plainly  about  the  Father,  so  would  they  then 
Ih»  able  to  spi^ak  directly  to  the  Father — as  the  Epistle  to  the 
llebn'ws  expresses  it,  come  with  *  plainness  '*  or  *  directness'  to  the 
tiirone  of  grace.  They  would  ask  directly  in  the  Name  of  Christ; 
and  no  longer  would  it  be  needful,  as  at  present,  first  to  come 
to  lliui  that  He  may  *  inquire'  of  the  Father  *  about'  them  {iptorrjtToii 
TTSpl  x^o)v).  For,  God  loved  them  as  lovers  of  Christ,  and  as  recog- 
nising that  He  had  coniQ  forth  from  God.  And  so  it  was — He  had 
come  forth  from  out  the  Father'  when  He  came  into  the  world, 
and,  now  that  He  was  leaving  it,  He  was  going  to  the  Father. 

The    disciples    imagined    that    they    understood    this    at    least. 
Christ  had  n»ad  their  thoughts,  and  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 

»  Acoonlin^,'  to  the    Iwtter  reading  of  John  vii.  4.  13,  26 ;  x.  24  ;  xi.  14,  54  ;  xvi. 

.rr    '1\\:   •  He  will   give    it  you  in    My  2."!,  21) ;  xviii.  20;  1  John  iL  28;  iii.  21; 

Name  '  iv.  17;  v.  14. 

'»   I  he  siiiie  wonl  (va^aia)  i»  used  of  ■  Acconling  to  the  better  reading:  iK 

<  hrist*s  'plainly'   de<laring  the  Father  rov  warpSi.     Surely,  if  words   have  any 

'.  viT.  2*1 ).  an<i  of  our  lib<?rty  in  prayer  in  meaning,  these  teach  the  unity  of  Essence 

ll<  )>.  iv.  16  ;  comp.  alno  x.  VX     For  the  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 
Juhaniiinc   um)  of  the  word,  oomp.   St. 
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to  pnt  express  qneations.*  He  knew  all  things,  and  by  this  they 
believed — it  affordeil  them  evidence — that  He  came  forth  from'  Grod 
Bat  how  little  did  they  know  their  own  hearts !  The  hour  had  even 
come  when  they  would  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own  home, 
and  leave  Him  alone — yet,  truly,  He  would  not  be  alone,  becanse  the 

xit'ss"^"      Father  would  be  with  Him.**     Yet,  even  so,  His  latest  as  His  first 

•xiT. I  thought®  was  of  them  ;  and  through  the  night  of  scattering  and  of 
sorrow  did  He  bid  them  look  to  the  morning  of  joy  For,  the  battle 
was  not  theirs,  nor  yet  the  victory  doubtful :  *  I  [emphatically]  have 

*xTi.»3        overcome  [it  id  accomplished]  the  world/ ^ 

AVe  now  enter  most  reverently  what  may  be  called  the  innermost 

''St.  John  Sanctuarv  *  For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  listen  to  what  was 
really  *  the  Tx)rd's  Prayer,'  *  and,  as  we  hear,  we  humbly  worship. 
That  Prayer  was  the  great  prepanition  for  His  Agony,  Cross,  and 
Passion  ;  and,  also,  the  outlook  on  the  Crown  beyond.     In  its  three 

wt. i-5;6-  parts'  it  seems  almost  to  look  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  three 
previous  chapters,^  and  convert  them  into  prayer.*  We  see  the 
gn^at  High-IViest  first  solemnly  offering  up  Himself,  and  then  con- 
secrating and  inttTceding  for  His  Church  and  for  her  work. 

The  first  part  of  that  Prayer  «  is  the  consecmtion  of  Himself  by 
tlu»  (Jreat  High-Priest.  Tlie  final  hour  had  come.  In  praying  that 
tin*  Kather  would  glorify  the  Son,  He  was  really  not  asking  anything 
for  Himself,  hut  that  *  the  Sou'  might*  *  glorify '  the  Father.  For, 
tlh*  glorifying  of  the  Son— His  8up])ort,  and  then  His  Heeurrectitin, 
was  really  the  com  plot  i(m  of  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do,  as  well  lus  its  evidence.  It  was  really  in  accoitlance 
('  even  as  ')  with  the  j)ower  or  authority  which  the  Father  gave  Him 
over  *all  tlesh,' ^  when  He  put  fdl  taings  under  Hi.s  Feet  as  the 
Messiah — the  ohjtx't  of  this  Messianic  Rule  being,  *  that  the  totmity  * 
(the  all,  irdv)  Mhat  Thou  luist  givt»ii  Him,  Ht»  should  give  to  them 
eternal  life.'  The  climax  in  His  Messianic  appointment,  the  object 
of  His  Uule  over  all  Hesh,  was  the  Fatlier's  gift  to  Christ  of  the 
Churcli  lis  a  totality  and  a  unity  ;  and  in  that  Church  Christ  gives  to 

'  V«Tv  ^i;;niii(viiit.ly,  linwcver,  thuy  use  tlm»n;rt^l.     nut  if  onr  I/)rd  had   come 

i^i'itluT  vapei.  iior  ^«.  hut  iw6.  U'foru  tlint  tiino.  He  wouki  have  fouDcl 

■'*  That  ill  St    Matt.  xi.  25-27  is  a  brief  its  ^Xvs  clost'<i:  if  after  that  time«  He 

.:ianksu'i\iii^^  coul<l  not  )iavi>  found  a  place  of  retire- 

■  C'Muj).  vixrh  rlia]>tor  with  thu  rorre-  nu-nt  an<l  ijuiot,  where  it  is  ooncelvmblo 

8i)on<hni:  Mi-tinii  nf  \<'rx'>  in  ch.  xvii.  iliat  couhi   1liv«  hcHjn  said  ftnd  priced 

*  I  caiiiiiit  H^nr  with  TaiinM  WeMtcott^  which  is  rcoirdeil  in  SU  John  ziv^  xv^ 

that  thi!-*'  la-^t  iMMMursoaiicl  this  i'rayor  xvi.,  xvii. 

wcir  h{M.ktn  in  tht   r«-ii)phv    It  is.  ii.dotrd,  ^  The  wonl' also  *  should  be  itmokoaL 

trill-,  tli.it  oiitliat  ni^'iit  the  Ti'iu|iK'  wan  *  Wenuirkthis  UebmSsminthe Fdaitll 

tliruwn  u|)i.-n  at  midnight,  and  ^lK.n•dily  (Jospi'l. 
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eiich  iiulividually  eternal  life.     What  follows  •  seems  an  intercalated     CHAP. 
seritt'n('(\  as  shown  even  by  the  use  of  the  particle  *  and/  with  which         XI 
tlu»  :ill-iin|)ortJiut  definition  of  what  is  *  eternal  life'  is  introduced,   ^       '       ' 

.  '    •  in  St.  Jobc 

and  by  the  hist  words  in  the  verse.  But  although  embodying,  so  xriLi 
to  apt^ak,  as  reju^ards  the  form,  the  record  which  St.  John  had  made 
of  Christ's  Words,  we  must  remember  that,  as  regards  the  substance, 
we  have  hen^  Christ's  own  Prayer  for  that  eternal  life  to  each  of 
His  own  p<N)ple.  And  what  constitutes  *  the  eternal  life'?  Not 
what  wo  so  oft^»n  think,  who  confound  with  the  thing  its  effects 
:w  else  its  results.  Tt  refers  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  present. 
It  is  the  realirution  of  what  Christ  had  told  them  in  these  words: 
*  ^'e  Ix^lieve  in  (i(j<1,  believe  also  in  Me.'  It  is  the  pure  sunlight 
on  the  soul,  resulting  in,  or  retlecting  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
the  Personal,  Living,  True  God,  and  of  Him  Whom  He  did  send, 
Jesus  Christ.  These  two  branches  of  knowledge  must  not  so  much 
bt»  considered  as  co-ordinate,  but  rather  as  inseparable.  Returning 
from  this  explanation  of  '  the  eternal  life '  which  they  who  are 
bathe<]  in  the  liight  possess  even  now  and  here,  the  Great  High- 
Priest  first  offered  up  to  tlie  Father  that  part  of  His  Work  which 
was  on  earth  and  which  He  hail  completed.  And  then,  both  as  the 
coiisuniination  and  the  sequel  of  it,  He  claimed  what  was  at  the 
end  of  His  Mission  :  His  rt^turn  to  that  fellowship  of  essential  glory, 
whieii  He  jK)ssesse<l  together  with  the  Father  lx»fore  the  world  was.**     ^vr.-i.. 

Tiu*  gitl  of  His  cxmsecration  could  not  have  been  laid  on  more 
glorious  Altar.  Such  Cross  must  have  been  followed  by  such  Crown.*^  •Pbii.  iLft 
And  now  again  His  first  thought  was  of  them  for  whose  sake  He  had 
eonseenvtod  Himself.  Tlieae  He  lunv  solemnly  presented  to  the 
F'ltJicr^  He  introduc(Hl  them  as  those  (the  individuals)  whom  the  <st.John 
Father  had  specially  given  to  Him  out  of  the  world.  As  such  they 
were  really  the  Father's,  and  given  over  to  Christ — and  He  now  pre- 
si'uted  them  as  having  kept  the  Word  of  the  Father.  Now  they 
knew  that  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  had  given  the  Son  were 
of  th(»  Father.  This  was  the  outcome,  then,  of  all  His  teaching, 
and  tile  sum  of  all  their  learning — perfect  confidence  in  the  Person 
of  Ciirist,  as  in  His  Life,  Teaching,  and  Work  sent  not  only  of  God, 
hut  of  the  Father.  Neither  h*H8  nor  yet  more  di<l  their  *  knowledge' 
n*])n's«Mit.  All  els*^  that  sprang  out  of  it  they  had  yet  to  learn. 
Hut  it  wjLS  enough,  for  it  implied  everything ;  chiefly  these  three 
thifiirx — that  they  rcr^irrd  the  wonls  which  He  gave  them  ae  from 
th«*  lather  ;  that  they  Imrfv  tndij  that  Christ  had  come  out  from 
th.»  Father;  and  that  they  belie ced  tlukt  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 
VOL.  II.  M  M 
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BOOK     And,  indeed,  reception  of  Christ's  Word,  knowledge  of  His  Essential 
V         Nature,  and  faith  in  His  Mission  :  such  seem  the  three  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  those  who  are  Christ's. 

xtu.  9^112  ^^^  ^ow  He  brought  them  in  in-aycr  before  the  Father.*     He 

was  interceding,  not  for  the  *  world '  that  was  His  by  right  of  His 
Messialiship,  but  for  them  whom  the  Father  had  specially  given  Him. 
They  were  the  Father's  in  the  special  sense  of  covenant-mercy,  and 
all  that  in  that  sense  was  the  Fatlier  s  was  the  Son's,  and  all  that 
was  the  Son's  was  the  Father's.  Therefore,  although  all  the  world 
was  the  Son's,  He  prayed  not  now  for  it ;  and  although  all  in  earth  and 
heaven  were  in  the  Father's  Hand,  He  sought  not  now  His  blessing; 
on  them,  but  on  those  wliom,  while  He  was  in  the  world,  He  had 
shielded  and  guided.  They  were  to  be  left  behind  in  a  world  of  sin, 
evil,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  He  was  going  to  the  Father.  And 
this  was  His  Prayer :  *  Holy  Father,  keep  tliem  in  Thy  Name  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  so  (in  order  tliat)  they  may  be  one  (a  unity, 
ei/),  as  We  iwe.'  The  peculiar  address,  *  Holy  Father,*  shows  that  the 
Saviour  once  more  referred  to  the  keeping  in  holiness,  and,  what  is  of 
ecjuid  importance,  tliat  *  the  unity '  of  the  Church  sought  for  was  to  be 
primarily  one  of  spiritual  character,  and  not  a  merely  outward  com- 
bination. Unity  in  holiness  and  of  nature,  as  was  that  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  such  was  the  great  object  sought,  although  such  union 
would,  if  propi^rly  carried  out,  also  issue  in  outward  unity.  Bat 
wliile  moral  union  nit  her  than  outward  unity  was  in  Hia  view,  our 
pri'sent  '  unhappy  divisions,'  arising  so  often  from  wilfulness  and 
unreadiness  to  bear  slight  differences  among  ourselves — each  other's 
burdens — are  so  entirely  contmry  not  only  to  the  Christian,  but  even 
to  the  Jewish,  spirit,  that  we  can  only  trace  them  to  the  heathen 
elenuMit  in  the  Church. 

While  He  was  'with  them,'  He  *kept'  them  in  the  Fathers 
Name.  Them  whom  tht»  Father  had  given  Him,  by  the  effective 
dniwing  of  His  gnice  within  them,  He  guarded  (i^t;Xa^),  and  none 
from  among  tht*m  was  lost,  exce])t  the  son  of  perdition — and  this, 
according  to  prophecy.  But  ere  He  went  to  the  Father,  He  prayed 
thus  for  them,  that  in  this  n'alised  unity  of  holiness  the  joy  that  was 

»rcr.  13  His'  (ji^v  x^P^^  '^^^  ^M^)'  flight  Ix^  *  completed'  in  them.^  And 
then'  was  tin*  more  n(»ed  of  this,  since  they  were  left  behind  with 
nought  hut  His  Word  in  a  world  that  hated  them,  because,  as  Christ, 
so  thry  also  were  not  of  it  ['  from  '  it,  ^k].  Nor  yet  did  Christ  ask 
with  u  view  to  their  Ix'ing  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  with  this, 
>  Cump.  here  St.  John  xr.  11. 
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*that'  [in  order  that]  the  Father  should  *  keep  them  [preserve, 
TTjptjarjs^^  from  tlie  Evil  One/  *  And  this  the  more  emphatically, 
iK'CJiuse,  even  as  He  was  not,  so  were  they  not  *  out  of  the  world,' 
which  lay  in  the  Evil  One.  And  the  preservative  which  He  sought 
for  them  wjia  not  outward  but  inward,  the  same  in  kind  as  while  He 
had  been  with  tliem,*  only  coming  now  directly  from  the  Father.  It  x^^j**** 
was  sjinetitication  Mn  the  truth,*'  with  this  significant  addition: 
*  Thf  word  that  is  Thine  (o  \6yo9  6  (tos)  is  truth.*** 

In  its  last  part  this  intercessor}'  Pniyer  of  the  Great  High-Priest 
Inn'e  on  the  work  of  the  disciples  and  it«  fruits.  As  the  Father  had 
sent  tht».  Son,  so  did  the  Son  send  the  disciples  into  the  world — in 
the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  Mission.  And  for  their  sakes  He 
now  solemnly  ottei-ed  Himself,  *  consecrated  *  or  *  sanctified*  Himself, 
that  they  might  *  in  truth*' — truly — be  consecrated.  And  in  view 
of  this  their  work,  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  did  Christ  pray  not 
for  tluMu  alone,  but  also  for  those  who,  through  their  word,  would 
believe  in  Him,  'in  order,'  or  *  that  so,*  *  all  may  be  one* — forma 
unity.  Clirist,  as  sent  by  the  Father,  gathered  out  the  original 
'  unity  ;  *  they,  as  sent  by  Him,  and  consecnited  by  His  consecration, 
wtTe  to  gather  others,  but  all  were  to  form  one  grt^at  unity,  thnmgh 
the  common  spiritual  connnnnication.  *  As  Thou  in  Me,  and  I  also 
in  TiuH*,  so  that  [in  order  that]  they  also  may  be  in  Us,  so  that  [in 
onlcr  that]  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.*  *  And 
tiie  glory  that  Thou  hast  given  Me' — referring  to  His  Mission  in  the 
world,  and  His  setting  apart  and  authorisiition  for  it — 'I  have  given 
to  tlu'm,  so  that  [in  onler  that]  [in  this  respect  also]  they  may  be 
ont»,  even  as  We  arc  One  [a  unity].*  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  so 
that  tluy  may  be  perfected  into  One* — the  ideal  unity  and  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  this — *  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou 
didst  send  Mt»,  and  lovedst  them  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 

At>er  this  inisjxMikably  sublime  c(ms(*cration  of  His  Church,  and 
communication  to  her  of  His  glorj'  as  well  as  of  His  Work,  we  cannot 
marvel  at  what  follows  and  concludes  'the  Lord's  Prayer.**'  We  •▼r.MCf 
niiuinlH^r  the  unity  of  the  Church  — a  unity  in  Him,  and  as  that 
Ik 'tween  the  Father  and  the  Son — as  we  listen  to  this:  *That  which 
'i'hou  hast  given  Me,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with 

'  Tliis  nM'anin;;  is  r«iiO<l  by  a  rcfrn^nco  tho  truth  '  (^i*  dAir^/f). 
to   1   Jnliii  V.  IS,  l!».  and,  if  so,  it  seenui  *  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  by  the 

in    turn    t«>    v\\\v   \W    nu'uninjf    of    the  tenn  *  unity*  we    refer  not  to  unity  of 

petition:  •  lU'livcr  us  frt)in  the  Kvil  One.*  Ponton,  but  of  Nature,  Character,   and 


'  Not. 'by  Thy  truth.'  Work. 

'  Not.att  in  the  A.V.  (ver.  19), '  through 
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Me — so  that  they  may  gaze  [behold]  on  the  glory  that  is  Mine, 
which  ^riiou  hast  given  Me  [be  sharers  in  the  Messianic  glory] : 
because  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  worid/ 

And  we  all  would  fain  place  ourselves  in  the  shadow  of  chis  final 
consecration  of  Himself  and  of  His  Church  by  the  Great  High-Priest, 
which  is  alike  final  appeal,  claim,  and  prayer:  'O  Righteoaa 
Father,  the  world  knew  Thee  not,  but  I  know  Thee,  and  these  know 
that  Thou  sentest  Me.  And  I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  Name, 
and  will  make  it  known,  so  that  [in  order  that]  the  love  wherewith 
Tliou  lovedat  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'  This  is  the 
charter  of  the  Church:  her  possession  and  her  joy;  her  faith,  her 
hope  also,  and  love ;  and  in  this  she  standeth,  prayetli,  and  worketfa. 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 

OXTHSKMANE. 

(St.  Matt  xxvi.  30-66;  Rt.  Mark  xiv.  26-62 ;  St  Lake  xxii.  3K63 ;  St.  John  xvili 

Ull.) 

We  turn  once  more  to  follow  the  steps  of  Christ,  now  among  the  last     CHAP. 
He  trod  u|X)n  earth.     The  *  hymn/  with  which  the  Paschal  Supper       XII 
eiuled,  had  been  sung.     Probably  we  are  to  understand  this  of  the   ' — "      ' 
second  portion  of  the  Hallel^^  sung  some  time  after  the  third  Cup,  •i^^cxr.  to 
or  else  of  Psiilm  cxxxvi.,  which,  in  the  present  Ritual,  stands  near 
tho  end  of  the  service.     The  last  Discourses  had  been  spoken,  the 
last  Prayer,  that  of  Consecration,  had  been  offered,  and  Jesus  prepared 
to  \zo  forth  out  of  the  City,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.     The  streets 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  deserted,  for,  from  many  a  house  shone 
the  festive  lamp,  and  many  a  company  may  still  have  been  gathered ; 
and  t»verywhere  was  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  going  up  to  the 
'i'cinple,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  at  midnight. 

Pjussiii^  out  by  the  gate  north  of  the  Temple,  we  descend  into  a 
lonely  |)art  of  the  valley  of  black  Kidron,  at  that  season  swelled  into 
a  winter  torrent.  Crossing  it,  we  turn  somewhat  to  the  left,  where 
tht*  road  leads  towards  Olivet  Not  many  steps  farther  (beyond, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
N'ir^nn)  we  turn  aside  from  the  road  to  the  right,  and  reach  what 
tradition  has  since  earliest  times — and  probably  correctly — pointed 
out  a.s  *  Gethsemane,'  the  *  Oil-press.'  It  was  a  small  property 
enclosed  (x<wp«'oi/),  *  a  garden '  in  the  Eastern  sense,  where  probably, 
amidst  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  a  lowly, 
quiet  summer-retreat,  connected  with,  or  near  by,  the  *  Olive-press.' 
The  present  Gethsemane  is  only  some  seventy  steps  square,  and 
though  its  old  gnarled  olives  cannot  be  those  (if  such  there  were)  of 
the  time  of  Jesus  since  all  treea  in  that  valley — those  also  which 
stretched  their  shadows  over  Jesus — were  hewn  down  in  the  Roman 
siege,  they  may  have  sprung  from  the  old  roots,  or  from  the  old 
kernels.     Rut  we  love  to  thiak  of  tbia  '  Garden '  aa  the  place  where 
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BOOK     Jesus  '  often ' — not  merely  on  this  occasion,  but  perhaps  on  previous 
V         visits  to  Jerusalem — gathered   with  His  disci])les.     It  was  a  quiet 

"      '  resting-place,  for  retirement,  prayer,  perhaps  slet^p,  and  a  trj'sting- 

place  also  where  not  only  the  Twelve,  but  others  also,  may  have  been 
wont  to  meet  the  Master.  And  as  such  it  was  known  to  Judaa,  and 
thither  he  led  the  armed  band,  when  they  found  the  Upper  Chamt^er 
no  longer  occupied  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Whether  it  had  been 
intended  that  He  should  spend  part  of  the  night  there,  before  return- 
ing to  the  Temple,  and  whose  that  enclosed  garden  was — the  other 
Eden,  in  which  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  bore  the 
penalty  of  the  first,  and  in  obeying  gained  life^ — we  know  not,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  inquire.  It  may  have  belonged  to  Mark's  father. 
But  if  otherwise,  Jesus  had  loving  disciples  even  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  not  only  a  home  at  Bt»thany,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  furnished  in  the  City,  but  a  quiet  rt^treat  and  trj'sting-place 
for  His  own  und(T  the  bosom  of  Olivet,  in  the  shadow  of  the  garden 
of  *  the  Oil-press.' 

The  sickly  light  of  the  moon  was  falling  full  on  them  as  they 
were  crossing  Kidron.  It  was  here,  we  imagine,  after  they  had  left 
the  City  behind  them,  that  the  Lonl  addressed  Himself  first  to  the 
disciples  generally.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  either  prediction  or 
warning,  lliither,  as  we  think  of  that  last  Supper,  of  Christ  passing 
through  the  streets  of  the  City  for  the  last  time  into  that  Garden, 
and  especially  of  what  was  now  immediately  before  Him,  does  what 
He  spake  seem  natural,  even  necessar}'.  To  them — yes,  to  them  all 
— Ht»  would  that  night  Ih»  even  a  stumbling-block.     And  so  had  it  been 

•  Zech.xiii.  fori'tr)kl  of  old,*  that  the  Shephenl  would  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep 
8(*utt«»n*d.  Did  this  prophecy  of  His  suffering,  in  its  grand  outlines, 
fill  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  as  He  went  forth  on  His  Passion?  Such 
Old  Tt^stament  thoughts  were  at  any  nite  prest»nt  with  Him,  when, 
not  unconsciously  nor  of  nt»cessity,  but  as  the  I^amb  of  God,  He  went 
to  the  slaughter.  A  i)eculiar  significance  also  attaches  to  His  pre- 
diction that,  after   Ht»   was   ris»»n,   He  would  go  before  them    into 

»st.  MmtL     (lalihM*.**     For,  with  their  scattering  uj>on  His  Death,  it  seems  to  us, 

M.irkxiT.w  till*  Apostulic  circle  or  Cnllege,  as  such,  was  for  a  time  broken  up. 
They  etjutinued,  indeed,  to  meet  togt»ther  as  individual  disciples^  but 
tlie  A]M»st<»lic  lM»n(l  was  temporarily  dissolvtHl.  This  explains  manj 
tilings:  t)ie  absence  of  Tliunias  on  the  first,  and  his  peculiar  position 
on  the  si'eond  Sunday  ;  th»-  uncertainty  of  the  disciples,  as  evidenced 
by  the  wonls  <>f  those  on  the  way  to  Kmmaus ;  as  well  as  the 
seemingly  strange  movements  of  the  Apostles — all  which  are  quite 
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changed  when  the  Apostolic  bond  is  restored.     Similarly,  we  mark,     CHAP. 
that  only  seven  of  them  seem  to  have  been  together  by  the  Lake  of       XII 
Galileo  *  and  that  only  afterwards  the  Eleven  met  Him  on  the  moun-     ~,  ^\ 

T  J  •St.  John 

tain  to  which  He  had  directed  them.**     It  was  here  that  the  Apostolic  "*•  * 
circle  or  College  was  once  more  re-formed,  and  the  Apostolic  commis-  xxtuj.  le 
sion  renewed,*'  and  thence  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  once  more  sent  •n.i.rr. 
forth  from  Galilee,  to  await  the  final  events  of  His  Ascension,  and  the 
Coining  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Hut  in  that  night  they  understood  none  of  these  things.  While 
all  were  staggering  under  the  blow  of  their  predicted  scattering,  the 
Lord  aeenis  to  have  turned  to  Peter  individually.  What  He  said, 
aiid  how  He  put  it,  equally  demand  our  attention  :  *  Simon,  Simon  '**  *^i^* 
— using  his  old  name  when  referring  to  the  old  man  in  him — *  Satan 
ha.s  obtained  [out-asked,  i^ijT7](raTo]  you,  fur  the  purpose  of  sifting 
like  as  wheat.  But  I  have  made  supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not.'  The  words  admit  us  into  two  mysteries  of  heaven.  This 
night  seems  tx)  have  been  *  the  power  of  darkness,'  when,  left/  of  God, 
Christ  had  to  meet  by  Himself  the  whole  assault  of  hell,  and  to 
cnii(|uer  in  Ilis  own  strength  as  Man's  Substitute  and  Representative. 
It  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  quite  consistent  with  itself.  We  do  not, 
as  others,  lu^re  set*  any  analogy  to  the  permission  given  to  Satan  in 
the  opening  chaptt»rs  of  the  Book  of  Job,  always  supposing  that  this 
emlKxlies  a  rtnil,  not  an  allegorical  story.  But  in  that  night  the 
fit^rce  wind  of  hell  was  allowed  to  sweep  unbroken  over  the  Saviour, 
and  even  to  expend  its  fury  upon  those  that  stood  l)ehind  in  His 
Shelter.  Sat4in  luid  *  out-askeil,  obt^iined  it — yet  not  to  destroy,  nor  to 
cast  down,  but  *  to  sift,'  like  as  wheat  *  is  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  cast  out 
of  it  what  is  not  grain.  Hitherto,  and  no  farther,  had  Satan  obtained 
it.  In  that  night  of  Christ's  Agony  and  loneliness,  of  the  utmost 
(ontliet  between  Christ  and  Satan,  this  seems  almost  a  necessary 
element. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  mystery  that  had  passed.  And  this 
sifting  would  afft^t  Pet^r  more  than  the  others.  Judas,  who  loved 
not  Jt\sus  at  all,  had  already  fallen  ;  Peter,  who  loveil  Him — perhaps 
not  most  intensely,  but,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  most  extensely 
stood  next  to  Judas  in  danger.  In  truth,  though  mo.st  widely 
apart  in  their  directions,  the  springs  of  their  inner  life  rose  in  close 
proximity.  ThtTe  wjis  the  same  readiness  to  kindle  into  enthusiasm, 
the  sHiiit*  desire  to  have  public  opinion  with  him,  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  the  Cross,  the  same  monil  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
*  It  i>  very  probable  that  the  baaU  of  the  figure  is  Amos  ix.  *J. 
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BOOK     stand  alone,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.     Peter  Iiad  abundant  courage 
V         to  sally  out,  but  not  to  stand  out.     Viewed  in  its  primal  elements 
(not  in  its  development),  Peter's  character  was,  amon^  the  disciples, 
the  likest  to  that  of  Judas.     If  this  shows  what  Judas  might  have 
become,  it  also  explains  how  Pet(>r  was  most  in  danger  tliat  night ; 
and,  indeed,  the  husks  of  him  were  cast  out  of  the  sieve   in   his 
denial    of  the  Christ.     But   what   distinguished  Peter  from   Judas 
was  his  'faith  '  of  spirit,  soul,  and  heart — of  spirit,  when  he  appre- 
*st^john      hended  the  spiritual  element  in  Christ;*  of  soul,  when  he  confessed 
*  St.  Matt      Him  as  the  Christ ;  **  and  of  heart,  when  he  could  ask  Him  to  sound 
^st.  John      ^^^  depths  of  his  inner  being,  to  find  there  real,  personal  love  to  Jesus.* 
xrLift-17  'i\q  second  mystery  of  that  night  was  Christ's  supplication  for 

Peter.  We  dare  nut  say,  as  the  High-Priest — and  we  know  not  when 
and  where  it  was  offered.  But  the  expression  is  very  strong,  as  cS 
one  who  has  need  of  a  thing.*  And  that  for  which  He  made  such  sup- 
plication was,  that  Peter's  faith  should  not  fail.  Tliis,  and  not  that 
something  new  might  be  given  him,  or  the  trial  removed  from  Peter. 
We  mark,  how  Divine  grace  presupposes,  not  supersedes,  human 
liberty.  And  this  also  explains  why  Jesus  had  so  prayed  for  Peter. 
not  for  Judas.  In  the  former  case  there  was  faithy  which  only 
re<iuired  to  be  strengthened  against  failure — an  eventuality  which. 
without  the  intercession  of  Christ,  was  possible.  To  these  words  ol 
His,  Christ  added  this  significant  commission  ;  *  And  thou,  when  thoo 
hast  turntHl  again,  confirm  thy  brethren.'  *  And  how  fully  he  did  thiSj 
both  in  tlu^  ApostiJic  circle  and  in  the  Church,  historj'  has  chronicled. 
Thus,  althnugli  such  may  coine  in  the  Regular  moral  order  of  things. 
Satan  has  not  even  ]X)wer  to  'sift'  without  leave  of  God;  and  thu« 
d<K»s  tht»  Father  watch  in  such  terrible  sifting  over  them  for  whom 
Christ  has  praytnl.  This  is  the  first  fulfilment  of  Christ's  Plrayer, 
a^john  that  the  Father  would*  keep  them  from  the  Evil  One.'*  Not  by  any 
j)nKVSs  from  without,  hut  by  the  pn»servation  of  their  faith.  And 
thus  also  may  we  h-arn,  to  our  gn»at  and  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
not  every  sin — not  evt»n  conscious  and  wilful  sin — implies  the  failure 
of  <»ur  faith,  v»Ty  closely  though  it  lend  to  it;  still  less,  our  final 
n*jr(tion.  On  ilit»  contrary,  as  the  fall  of  Simon  was  the  outcome  ol 
the  natural  chMncnts  in  him,  so  would  it  lead  to  their  being  brought 

'  Tills  «v.'n   ]iliilf.l...rir;illy.  an«l  in  all      writora  see  in  tlw  prediction  of  bis  fall 
th(»    )):i««:i;:i-i    in    wlticli    tho    wnnl   is      by  impliciition   an  assertion   of   Patar^ 


ushkI.      Kxnpt   in   St.    Matt.   ix.   38.   it       supremacy.    This,  becftiue  tb^ 

CM  iMirs  «ir)|y  in  tho  writinpi  of  St.  Luke 
an*l  St.  Vix'nl.  the  others. 

*  (.'uriously  enough,   IU>man  Cathulic 


supremacy.    Thid,  becftuse  tbej  tenid 
Peter  as  the  representatiT*  and  hcM  ol 
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to  light  and  removed,  thus  fitting  him  the  better  for  confirming  his     CHAP. 
brethren.     And  so  would  light  come  out  of  darkness.     From   our        XII 
human  standpoint    we   might   call   such   teaching . needful :    in  the    ""■    '   ~' 
Divine  arrangement  it  is  only  the  Divine  sequent  upon  the  human 
anteoeilent. 

We  can  understand  the  vehement  earnestness  and  sincerity  with 
wliich  Peter  protested  against  the  possibility  of  any  failure  on  his 
part.  We  mostly  deem  those  sins  farthest  which  are  nearest  to  us  ; 
t»l:^e,  mndi  of  the  power  of  their  temptation  would  be  gone,  and 
temptation  cluingcHl  into  conflict.  The  things  which  we  least  antici- 
pate are  our  falls.  In  all  honesty — and  not  necessarily  with  self- 
el(»\'ation  over  the  others — he  said,  that  even  if  all  should  be  offended 
in  t'hrist,  he  never  could  be,  but  was  ready  to  go  with  Him  into 
prison  and  death.  And  when,  to  enforce  the  warning,  Christ  pre- 
dicted that  bi^fore  the  re]^ated  crowing  of  the  cock  *  ushered  in  the 
morning,^  Peter  would  thrice  deny  that  he  knew  Him,  Peter  not  only 
|>t'rsisted  in  his  asseverations,  but  was  joined  in  them  by  the  rest, 
^'ct  —  and  this  seems  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  words  of  Christ 
wliich  follow — they  were  not  aware  how  terribly  changed  the  former 
nlations  had  l)ecome,  and  what  they  would  have  to  suffer  in  conse- 
(jucnce.*  When  formerly  He  had  sent  them  forth,  both  without  pro-  '^{j^*^^ 
vision  and  defence,  had  they  lacked  anything  ?  No !  But  now  no 
helping  hand  would  bo  extended  to  them  ;  nay,  what  seemingly  they 
would  ne(»d  even  more  than  anjiihing  else  would  be  *a  sword' — 
defence  against  attacks,  for  at  the  close  of  His  history  He  was 
reckoned  with  transgn^ssors.'  The  Master  a  crucified  Malefactor — 
wlmt  could  His  followers  expect  ?  But  once  more  they  only  understood 
llin:  in  a  grossly  realistic  manner.  These  Galileans,  afler  the  custom 
of  tiieir  countrj'men,**  had  provided  themselves  with  short  swords,  ^/^J^" 

'  Tliis  crowinp  of  tlie  cock  has  f^xen  than  donbt  as  to  the  existence  of  this 

rise    t<>    a    curious    controverHv,   sinco,  ordinance  at  the  time.     Tli ere  is  repeated 

.icronlin^  to  Kabbiiiic   law,  it  was   for-  mention  of  tiie  *  cock-crow  '  in  ct>nnect ion 

l«i<M»n   to  k<  op  fowls  in  tlcrusaU'm,  on  with  the  Temple-watches,  and  if  the  ex- 

a.iouiit  (»f  jM»ssiblo  Levitical  <letilenK'nt8  pression  be  regarded  as  not  literal,  but 

tlir.-ii^'li  tlu'jH  (liaba  K.  vii.  7).     Jieland  simply  a  desi^^nation  of  time,  we  have  in 

has  writtin  a  special  dissertation  on  the  Jer.  Krub.  x.  1  (p.  26  a,  about  middle)  a 

{tiibjcrt.  of  which  Sckdttgen  has  ^iven  a  story  in  which  a  cock  caused  the  death 

brief  alM  nut.  We  nct^l  not  reproduce  the  of    a  child   at    Jerusalem,  proving  that 

arL'uin'iit.H.  but  IttUiftd  ur^res  that,  even  If  fowls  must  have  been  kept  there. 

that   onliuauce  was  nally  in  force  at  the  »  Sr.   Matthew  speaks  of  'this  niffht/ 

itiriH*  of  Christ  (of  w)ii(>h  there  is  ^rave  St.    Mark  and   St.  Luke  of  *this  oky,' 

(iouht\  I'eter  nii^ht  have  heard  the  cock  proving,  if  such  weni  needed,  that  the 

crow  from  Fort  Aiitonia,  occupied  by  tbe  day  was  reckoned  from  eveoio^  tO  oveo- 

lU)man^.  or  else  that  it  might  have  reached  iog. 

thus  fai  111  ihe  still  ni^jht  air  from  ouuide  '  Oipit  tbe  artiole, 
the  wall»  uf  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  more 


•  St.  Mutt, 
ivli.  1 
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BOOK      which  they  concealed  under  their  upper  garment.     It  was  natural  for 

V        men  of  their  disposition,  so  imperfectly  understanding  their  Master's 

""    ^  teaching,  to  have  taken  what  might  seem  to  them  only  a  needful  pre- 

^  caution  in  coming  to  Jerusalem.     At  least  two  of  them — among  them 

Peter — now  produced  swords.*     But  this  was  not  the  time  to  reason 

with  them,  and  our  Lord  simply  put  it  aside.     Events  would  only  too 

soon  teach  them. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  Gethsemane.  It  may  have 
been  that  it  led  through  the  building  with  the  *  oil-press,'  and  that 
the  eight  Apostles,  who  were  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  *  Bush  burning, 
but  not  consumed,'  were  left  there.  Or  they  may  have  been  taken 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Garden,  and  left  there,  while,  pointing 

•  St.  lutt.      forward  with  a  gesture  of  the  Hand,  He  went  *  yonder '  and  prayed.* 

According  to  St.  Luke,  He  added  the  parting  warning  to  pray  that 
they  might  not  enter  into  temptation. 

Eight  did  He  leave  there.  The  other  three — Peter,  James,  and 
John — companions  before  of  His  glorj%  both  when  He  raised  the 

*  St.  Mark  daughter  of  Jairus  **  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ^ — He  took 
with  Him  farther.  If  in  that  last  contest  His  Human  Soul  craved  for 
the  presence  of  those  who  stood  nearest  Him  and  loved  Him  best,  or 
if  He  would  have  them  baptised  with  His  Baptism,  and  drink  of  His 
Cup,  these  were  the  three  of  all  others  to  be  chosen.  And  now  of  a 
sudden  the  cold  flood  broke  over  Him.  Within  these  few  moments 
He  had  passed  from  the  calm  of  assured  victory  into  the  anguish  of  the 
contest.  Increasingly,  with  every  step  forward.  He  became  '  sorrow- 
ful/ full  of  sorrow , '  sore  amazed/  and  *  desolate.''  He  told  them  of  the 
deep  sorrow  of  His  Soul  (yjrvxv)  even  unto  death,  and  bade  them  tarry 
there  to  watch  with  Him.  Himself  went  forward  to  enter  the  contest 
with  prayer.  Only  the  first  attitude  of  the  wrestling  Saviour  saw 
they,  only  the  first  words  in  that  Hour  of  Agony  did  they  hear.  For, 
as  in  our  present  state  not  uncommonly  in  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  as  had  been  the  case  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
irresistible  sleep  crept  over  their  frame.  But  what,  we  may  reverently 
jisk,  w;is  the  cause  of  this  sorrow  unto  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Not  fear,  t»itht»r  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering:  but  Death.  Man's 
nature,  created  of  God  immortal,  shrinks  (by  the  law  of  its  nature) 

'  The  <>l)jiK;tion  has  been  raised,  that,  the  Sabbath,  much  more  a  feaat-cbij. 

arconlin^  to  the  Mi.shnuh  (Sliabb.  vi.  4),  '  We  mark  a  climax.    The  last  word 

it  w:is  not  lawful  to  rairry  hwohIh  un  the  (ai7ifio¥tt¥)  used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and 

SfthUith.     Itiit  even  this  Minhnuh  t«e<Mn8  St.  Mark  seemfl  to  indicate  utter  looeli- 

to  irxlieate  that  there  w&n  ilivergencc  uf  nniii,  rirnrrf inn,  and  dfiBoliffinmi 
upiiiiun  ou  the  subject,  even  as  re^^arded 
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from  the  dissolution  of  the  bond  that  binds  body  to  soul.  Yet  to  CHAP, 
fallen  man  Death  is  not  by  any  means  fully  Death,  for  he  is  bom  with  xn 
the  taste  of  it  in  his  soul.  Not  so  Christ.  It  was  the  Unfallen  Man  ^^  '  ' 
dying ;  it  was  He,  Who  had  no  experience  of  it,  tasting  Death,  and 
that  not  for  Himself  but  for  every  man,  emptying  the  cup  to  its 
bitter  dregs.  It  was  the  Christ  undergoing  Death  by  man  and  for 
man  ;  the  Incarnate  God,  the  God-Man,  submitting  Himself  vica- 
riously to  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  paying  the  utmost  penalty : 
Death — all  Death.  No  one  as  He  could  know  what  Death  was  (not 
ilying,  which  men  dread,  but  Christ  dreaded  not) ;  no  one  could  taste 
iis  bitterness  as  He.  His  going  into  Death  was  His  final  conflict  with 
Satan  for  man,  and  on  his  behalf.  By  submitting  to  it  He  took 
away  tlie  power  of  Death  ;  He  disarmed  Death  by  bur}4ng  his  shaft 
in  His  own  Heart.  And  beyond  this  lies  the  deep,  unutterable  mys- 
tery of  Christ  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  sin,  bearing  our  death, 
l)eariiig  the  }>enalty  of  the  broken  Law,  the  accumulated  guilt  of 
Imnianity,  and  the  holy  wrath  of  the  Righteous  Judge  upon  them. 
And  ill  view  of  this  mystery  the  heaviness  of  sleep  seems  to  steal 
over  our  apprehension. 

Alone,  as  in  His  first  conflict  with  the  Evil  One  in  the  Temptation 
in  the  wildornesa,  must  the  Saviour  enter  on  the  last  contest.     With 
what  agony  of  soul  He  took  upon  Him  now  and  there  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  in  taking  expiated  them,  we  may  learn  from  tliis  account 
of  what  pasvsed,  when,  *  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that 
was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,'  He  *  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
|)Iiciitions.'*     And — we   anticipate    it  already — with   these   results:  •Hcb.r.r 
that  lie  was  heard  ;  that  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered;  that  He  was  made  perfect;  and  that  He  became:  to 
us  the  Author  of  Eternal  Salvation,  and  before  God,  a  High-Priest 
aOer   the   order  of  Melchizedek.     Alone — and  yet  even  this  being 
^parted  from  them'  (dTrfcrTracr^^),**  implied  sorrow.*''     And  now,  *  on  »8t.Lake  , 
His  knees,'  prostrate  on  the  ground,  prostrate  on  His  Face,  began  His  ecsomp. 
A<^nmy.      His  very  address  bears  witness  to  it.     It  is  the  only  time,  so  acuxxL 
fur  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  when  He  addressed  God  with  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  :  '  My  Father.'  ***     The  object  of  the  prayer  was,  that,  <st.iuti. 
'if  it  wert*   ix)ssible,  the  hour  might  pass  away  from   Him.'®     The  •gt.iur*- 
sul)j(*ct  of  the  prayer  (as  recorded  by  the  three  Gospels)  was,  that  the  **^-'* 
Cup  itself  might  pass  away,  yet  always  with  the  limitation,  that  not 
His  Will  but  the  Father's  might  \m}  done.     The  petition  of  Christ,  there- 

•  The  Viil^ito  HMitleM  t  •  avulsua  est.'  '^  iS7../fr(^mr  notes: 'dicitqueblandieos  : 

Bengel  uolea  :  *  «»eriu  atlectu.'  Mi  Pater.' 
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BOOK      fore,  was  subject  not  only  to  the  Will  of  the  Father,  but  to  His  own 

V         Will  that  the  Father  s  Will  might  be  done.*    We  are  here  in  full  view 

of  the  deepest  mystery  of  our  faith :  the  two  Natures  in  One  Person. 

Both  Natures  spake  here,  and  the  *  if  it  be  possible  '  of  St.  Matthew 

and  St.  Mark  is  in  St.  Luke  *  if  Thou  be  willing.*     In  any  case,  the 

*  possibility  '  is  not  physical — for  with  God  all  things  are  possible — 
but  moral :  that  of  inward  fitness.  Was  there,  then,  any  thought  or 
view  of  *a  possibility,'  that  Christ's  work  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out that  hour  and  Cup  ?  Or  did  it  only  mark  the  utmost  limit  of 
His  endurance  and  submission  ?  We  dare  not  answer ;  we  only 
reverently  follow  what  is  recorded. 

It  was  in  this  extreme  Agony  of  Soul  almost  unto  death,  thafc 
the  Angel  appeared  (as   in   the   Temptation  in   the  wilderness)   to 

*  strengthen  '  and  support  Uis  Body  and  Soul.     And  so  the  conflict 
•  St.  Mitt,     went  on,  with  increasing  earnestness  of  prayer,  all  that  terrible  hour.* 

For,  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  must  have  intimated  to  Him,  that 
the  Cup  could  not  pass  away.'  And  at  the  close  of  that  hour — as  we 
infer  from  the  fact  tliat  the  disciples  must  still  have  seen  on  His 
Brow  the  marks  of  the  Bloody  Sweat' — His  Sweat,  mingled  with 
Blood,*  fell  in  great  drops  on  the  ground.  And  when  the  Saviour  with 
this  mark  of  His  Agony  on  His  Brow  *  returned  to  the  three,  He 
found  that  deep  sleep  held  them.  While  He  lay  in  prayer,  they  lay 
in  sleep ;  and  yet  where  soul-agony  leads  not  to  the  one,  it  often  in- 
duces the  other.  His  wonls,  primarily  addressed  to  *  Simon,'  roused 
them,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  fully  carry  to  their  hearts  either  the 
loving  reproacii,  the  admonition  to  *  Watch  and  pray*  in  view  of  the 
coming  tem])tation,  or  the  most  seasonable  warning  about  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  even  where  the  spirit  was  willing,  ready,  and  ardent 
(irpodvfJLOv), 

The  conflict  had  been  virtually,  though  not  finally,  decided,  when 
the  Saviour  went  back  to  the  three  sleeping  disciples.  He  now 
returned  to  complete  it,  though  both  the  attitude  in  which  He  prayed 
(no  l(»ngt»r  pn)strate)  and  the  wording  of  His  Prayer — only  slightly 
ulteri'd  as  it  was — indicate  how  near  it  was  to  perfect  victory.     And 

>  This  explains  tho  dvb  rijs  tvKoB^ias  the  impression  of  Carlo  Ikletfu  piotiii% 

of  Helir.  V.  7.  in  which  the  drops  as  tbej  fall  kindle 

'  Hengel :  *  Sijrnum  bil)en<li  calicis.'  into  heavenly  light. 

*  The  pat  holu^iuil  phenomenon  of  bUxMl  *  Thejr  probably  knew  of  the  Bkxidf 
beinfc  force<l  out  of  the  vcsstrU  in  blooily  Sweat  by  seeing  its  marks  on  His  Brow, 
sweat,  Hi  the  contie(|uenc6  of  a^^^ny,  lias  though  those  who  did  not  foUow  Him  on 
been  iii«Hlically  sufhciently  attositod.  See  His  capture  may  have  aftarwiitla  floiM, 
the  Comment  arioA.  and  in  the  moonlight  saen  tha  arofii 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  it,  can  forget  on  the  place  where  He  hftd  kaelt 
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once  more,  on  His  return  to  them,  He  found  that  sleep  had  weighted     CHAP. 
their  oyea,  and  they  scarce  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  Him.     Yet        XII 
a  tliird  time  He  left  them  to  pray  as  before.     And  now  He  returned  '      ' 

victorious.  After  three  assaults  had  the  Tempter  left  Him  in  the 
wilderness  ;  after  the  threefold  conflict  in  the  Garden  he  was  van- 
quished. Christ  came  forth  triumphant.  No  longer  did  He  bid  His 
disciples  watch.  They  might,  nay  they  should,  sleep  and  take  rest, 
ere  the  near  terrible  events  of  His  Betrayal — for,  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

A  very  brief  period  of  rest  this,*  soon  broken  by  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  rise  and  go  to  where  the  other  eight  had  been  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Garden — to  go  forward  and  meet  the  band  which  was  coming 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Betrayer.  And  while  He  was  speaking, 
the  lieavy  tramp  of  many  men  and  the  light  of  lanterns  and 
torches  indicated  the  approach  of  Judas  and  his  band.  During  the 
hours  that  had  passed  all  had  been  prepared.  When,  according  to 
arrangement,  he  appeared  at  the  High-Priestly  Palace,  or  more  pro- 
bably at  that  of  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  direction  of 
alljurs,  the  Jewish  leaders  first  communicated  with  the  Romftn  gar- 
risem.  By  tlu»ir  own  lidmission  they  possessed  no  longer  (for  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  the  power  of  pronouncing 
capital  sontence.*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  view  of  this  •SMih.ne 
fact  (so  fully  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament),  it  could  have  been 
imagined  (tis  so  generally)  that  the  Sanhedrin  had,  in  regular  session, 
sought  formally  to  pronounce  on  Jesus  what,  admittedly,  they  had  not 
the  powt'r  to  execute.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they,  when  appealing  to 
Piiatt*,  plead  that  they  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  but  only 
that  {\\vy  had  a  law  by  which  Jesus  should  die.**  It  was  otherwise  as  *st.  John 
rtMHirded  civil  causes,  or  even  minor  offences.      The  Sanhedrin,  not  st.  John* 

.  .         '  .  xix.  7 

|H)>sos.sing  the  power  of  the  sword,  had,  of  course,  neither  soldiery, 
nor  regularly  armed  band  at  command.     The  *  Temple-guard '  under 
tlieir  c)Hicers  served  merely  for  purposes  of  police,  and,  indeed,  were     , 
neifhtT  regularly  armed  nor  trained.®     Nor  would  the  Romans  heve  •^«.war 
toleratt*d  a  regular  armed  Jewish  force  in  Jerusalem. 

We  can  now  understand  the  progress  of  events.     In  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple  and  connected  with  it  by  two  stairs,**  *Jo^^^ 
lay  the  Roman  garrison.     But  during  the  Feast  the  Temple  itself  was 
giiarihHl  by  an  armed  Cohort.,  consisting  of  from  400  to  600  men,'  so 

'   It  will  bo  noticcnl  tliat  wo  place  an  already  St.  A^gtutine. 

intrrxal  of  time,  however  brief,  between  '  The  number  varied.     Hee  Mfar^ardt, 

St.  Matt   xxvi.  -15  (and  Hiiiiihirly  St.  Mark  Uom.  Alterthumsk.  vol.  v.  2,  pp.  351),  386. 

ziv.    II)    and    the   following  verse.      8o  411.     Canon    Hestcott  suggests  that   it 


It.  4.  e 
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as  to  prevent  or  quell  any  tumult  among  tho  numerous  pilgrims.*  It 
would  be  to  the  captain  of  this  *  Cohort '  that  the  Chief  Priests  and 
leaders  of  the  Pharisees  would,  in  the  first  place,  apply  for  an 
armed  guard  to  effect  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  lead  to  some  popular  tumult.  This,  without  necessarily 
having  to  st/ate  the  charge  that  wna  to  be  brought  against  Him,  which 
might  have  led  to  other  complications.  Although  St.  John  speaks 
of  *  the  band '  by  a  word  {airelpa)  which  always  designates  a  *  Cohort  * 
— in  this  case  *  the  Cohort,'  the  definite  article  marking  it  as  that  of 
the  Temple — yt^t  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  whole 
Cohort  wius  sent.  Still,  its  commander  would  scarcely  have  sent  a 
strong  detachment  out  of  the  Temple,  and  on  what  might  lead  to  a 
riot,  without  having  first  referred  to  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate. 
And  if  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  in  the  fact  that 

k  St.  John  the  band  was  led  not  by  a  Centurion,  but  by  a  Chiliarch,^  which,  as 
there  were  no  intermediate  grades  in  the  Iloman  army,  must  repn*- 
sent  one  of  the  six  tribunes  attached  to  each  legion.  This  also  ex- 
plains not  only  the  apparent  preparedness  of  Pilate  to  sit  in  judgment 
early  next  morning,  but  also  how  Pilate's  wife  may  have  been  disposed 
for  those  dreams  alwut  Jesus  which  so  affrighted  her. 

This  Ronian  detachment,  anned  with  swords  and  'staves* — with 
the  lattrr  of  which  Pilate  on  other  occasions  also  directed  his  soldiers 

eym.  wur      ^^  attack  tluMu  who  niised  a  tumult® — was  accompanied  by  servants 

ii.».  4  irom  the  High- Priest's  PtJjice,  and  other  Jewish  officers,  to  direct  the 

arrest  of  Jesus.     They  bore  torches  and  lamps  placed  on  the  top  of 

<st..i..!in      poles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  concealment.* 

Wln'tluT  or  not  this  was  the  *  great  multitude'  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  ifark,  or  the  band  was  swelled  by  volnnteers  or 
curious  onh Makers,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Having  received 
this  Iwind,  Judas  priK^t'eded  on  his  errand.  As  we  believe,  their  first 
movt»  was  to  the  house  where  the  Supper  had  been  celebrated. 
lii'arniiig  that  Jesus  luwl  left  it  with  Ilis  disciples,  perhaps  two  or 
threi*  Ijoiirs  In^fon*,  Judas  next  directed  the  band  to  the  spot  he 
kn«»w  so  wrll  :  to  (M'thsemane.  A  signal  by  which  to  recognise  Jesas 
setMucd  iilinost  n(r«»ssary  with  so  large  a  band,  and  where  escape  or 
n-sistaiice  iiii^'lit  Ih»  ap])rehendt*d.  It  was — terrible  to  say — none 
other  tli.'iii  a  kiss.  As  soon  as  he  had  so  marked  Him,  the  guard ' 
to  seize,  and  lt»ad  Him  safely  away. 

m\\i\\\    have   )hn-ii.  ii«»r    a  cDhort.  hut   a       used  in  the  N.T.  seems  ftlwijtto 
•  manipulHt'  (»)f  aUmt  L'(K)  iiu'n) ;  but,  sm      a  cuhort. 
hiuMclf    puiots  out,  the    expression  as 


•  St.  Luke 
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Combining  the  notices  in  the  four  Gospels,  we  thus  picture  to 
ourselves    the    succession    of   events.      As    the    band    reached   the 
(iunlen,  Judas   went   somewhat  in  advance  of  them,*  and  reached 
Jesus  just  as  He  had  roused  the  three  and  was  preparing  to  go  and 
meet  His  captors.     He  saluted  Him,  *  Hail,  Rabbi,'  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  rest,  and  not  only  kissed  but  covered  Him  with  kisses,  kissed 
Him  repeatedly,  loudly,  effusively  (/cttT6<^iXi;<76i/).      The  Saviour  sub 
initted  to  the  indignity,  not  stopping,  but  only  saying  as  He  passed 
on  :  '  Friend,  that  for  which  thou  art  here  ;  '^*  and  then,  perhaps  in  ^stMstt. 
answer  to  his  questioning   gesture:    *  Judas,  with  a  kiss    deliverest  comp.  st 
thou  up  the  Son  of  Man  ?  *^     If  Judas  had  wished,  by  thus  going  in  •st.Lake 
{ulvjinco  of  the  band  and  saluting  the  Master  with  a  kiss,  even  now 
to  act  the  liy]X)crite  and  deceive  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  a^  if  he  had 
not   come  with  the  armed  men,  perhaps  only  to  warn  Him  of  their 
approach,  what  the  Ijord  said  must  have  reached  his  inmost  being. 
Indeed,  it  Wii8  the  first  mortal  shaft  in  the  soul  of  Jud&s.     The  only 
time  we  again  see  him,  till  he  goes  on  what  ends  in  his  self-destruc- 
tion, is  as  he  stands,  as  it  were  sheltering  himself,  with  the  armed 
men/'  ^stJobn 

It  is  at  this  ])oint,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  notices  from  St.  John's 
(Jospel  '*  come  in.  I^eavingthe  tniitor,  and  ignoring  the  signal  which  •xTiu.4-9 
lie  IkhI  iriven  them,  Jesus  advanced  to  the  band,  and  asked  them: 
*  Whom  seek  ye?'  To  the  brief  s|X)ken,  perhaps  somewhat  con- 
trmptnons,  Slesus  the  Nazan^ie,'  He  replied  with  infinite  calm- 
ness and  majesty  :  *  I  am  He.'  The  immediate  effect  of  these  words 
was,  we  shall  not  say  nuigical,  but  Divine.  They  had  no  doubt  been 
pre|)are(l  for  (juite  other:  either  compromise,  fear,  or  resistance.  But 
the  appearance  and  majesty  of  that  calm  Christ — heaven  in  His  look 
and  peace  on  His  lips — was  too  overpowering  in  its  effects  on  that 
untutored  heathen  soldier}',  who  ]x»rhaps  cherished  in  their  hearts 
sec  let  niis«jri\  ings  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  Tlie  foremost  of 
thrill  went  Iwickward,  and  they  Ml  to  the  ground.  But  Christ's  hour 
liad  come.  And  once  more  He  now  tvsked  them  the  same  question  as 
brlnre,  and,  on  repeating  their  former  answer.  He  said:  *I  told  you 
that  1  am  Ho  ;  if  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way,' — the 
!']\an;xelist  seeing  in  this  watchful  care  over  His  own  the  initial  ful- 
lihiHiit  of  the  words  which  the  Ix)rd  had  previously  spoken  concem- 
\n\r  tlirir  safe  presenation,'  not  only  in  the  sense  of  their  outward  rstJoba 

ZTiiU 

'  We  cannot,  n.H  many  interpreters,  St.  Matthew  and*  what  St.  Lake  record. 
take  the  wonU  in  an  interrogative  sense.  Both  bear  internal  mariu  of  genuineneti. 
1  presume  that  Christ  spoke  both  what 
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DOOK      preservation,  but  in  that  of  their  being  guarded  from  such  tempta- 
V         tions  as,  in  their  then  state,  they  could  not  have  endured. 

The  words  of  Christ  about  those  that  were  with  Him  seem  to 
have  recalled  the  leaders  of  the  guard  to  full  consciousness — perhaps 
awakened  b\  them  fears  of  a  possible  rising  at  the  incitement  of  His 
adherents.     Accordingly,  it  is  here  that  we  insert  the  notice  of  St. 
'St.  Mmtt.      Matthew,*  and  of  St.  Mark,**  that  they  laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took 
►St.  Mark      ^I^'"-     Then  it  was  that  Peter,*'  seeing  what  was  coming,  drew  the 
xiT.4«  sword   which    he  carried,  and    putting  the  question  to  Jesus,   but 

xTiiL  ?i  °i6    without  awaiting  His  answer,  struck  at  Malchus,*  the  servant  *  of  the 
High-Priest — perhaps  the  Jewish  leader  of  the  band — cutting  off  his 
ear.     But   Jesus  immediately  restrained  all  such  violence,  and  re- 
buked  all    self-vindication  by  outward  violence  (the  taking  of  the 
sword  that  had  not  been  received) — nay,  with  it  all  merely  outward 
zeal,  pointing   to   the   fact   how  easily  He   might,  as  against  this 
th^*'*^       *  cohort,'  have  commanded  Angelic  legions.**  *     He  had  in  wrestling 
•  St.  John      Agony  received  from  His  Father  that  Cup  to  drink,**  and  the  Scrip- 
tures must  in  that  wise  be  fulfilled.     And  so  saying,  He  touched  the 
•St.  Luke      ear  of  Malchus,  and  healed  him.^ 

But  this  faint  appearance  of  resistance  was  enough  for  the  guard. 
est. John  Their  leaders  now  bound  Jesus.'  It  was  to  this  last,  most  unde- 
served and  uncalled-for  indignity  that  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them, 
why  they  hwl  come  against  Him  as  against  a  robber — one  of  those 
wild,  tnurderous  Sicarii.  Hjid  He  not  been  all  that  week  daily  in 
the  Temple,  teiiching  ?  Why  not  then  seize  Him  ?  But  this  '  hi)ur ' 
of  theirs  that  had  come,  and  ^  the  power  of  darkness' — this  also  had 
bet^n  fori»told  in  Scripture ! 

And  as  the  ranks  of  the  armed  men  now  closed  around  the  bound 
Christ,  none  dared  to  stay  with  Him,  lest  they  also  should  be  bound 
as  resisting  authority.  So  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled.  But 
tht»re  was   one   tli(»re  who  joined  not  in  the  flight,  but   remained, 

•  Tlu*  n;uii«;  3Ai //'Am*,  wliich  occur}*  also  an«l  Kamaritaiis.     Tlie  Bug|re«tioD  there- 

iD  JttarphH»  (Ant.  i.  15.  1  ;  xiv.  r>.  2 ;  11.  fore  lies  near,  that  Halchiw  waselthvr  a 

4  ;  War  i.  8.  3).  niitft  not  Ik;  dcrivi'*!,  jw  Syrian  or  a  riiceuician  by  birth. 
iii  jrein  rallv  done,  from  -|So.  s»  kinjr      lt.s  '  Tlie  <lefinite  article  hern  marks  that 

H.br..w  .;,uival..nt.  apixircntlv.  is  JA,/-  |l^  ^?«' ^.''I^^^l  »f«y«  '**  ^^'^^  ^' 

Inrh.  •  (oiiLllor;  a  liinn.  which  (KMM.r>  ^»»^  H'K»>.Priest  -  hw  body-iervwit. 
l>oth  in  the  (»M  Trs-amrnt  and   in  the  A  le».non  hailten  cohorts. 

*  ThiM  rcforenoe  to  the  *cap   which 


LXX.  (1  Chnm.  vi.  41  :  Neh.  x.  4.  kv), 


Hn.1   J    a    liit-T   .Icwi.h    name    in   the      Ll'%\»!''V^  'iffL^fJ^  «*?»»'»'*"•' ^^^ 


Tiiliiiiiil.     Hut  l")tli   friiiiM  ( Kinl.  in  (i. 


St.  John,  implies  the  whole  hiatoijror  tM 


St...l    ,..   131 .  n.ainlaiM    tlui.  it  ^L  not       J"'"'"*  ""  »»•«  ^"^f'  ^TLiSl**^ 


a  .Ifwi^h    iiiini*',  wliil»«   it    wti^   common 
aiuun^   Syrians,    i'hoeniciaritf  •    ArabiauM, 


b!,  on  many  grounds,  my  uwtfueUye. 
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a  dtu^ply  iiiterestt'd  onl<x)ker.     Wlien  the  soldiers  had  come  to  seek     CHAP. 

Jesus  in  the  UpiK*r  Chamber  of  his  home,  Mark,  roused  from  sleep,        ^^ 

lijul  lijistily  cast  alx)ut  him  the  loose  linen  garment  or  wrapper '  that 

lay  by  his  bedside,  and  followed  the  armed  band  to  see  what  woald 

come  of   it.     Ho   now  lingered  in  the  rear,  and   followed   as  they 

led  i?\vuy  Jesus,  never  imagining  that  they  would  attempt   to   lay 

ln)Kl  on  him,  since  he  had  not  been  with  the  disciples  nor  yet  in  the  , 

(Jarden.      But  they,*  perhaps  the  Jewish  servants  of  the  High-Priest, 

luul  noticed  him.     They  attempted  to  lay  hold  on  him,  when,  dis- 

en<,ni<^nn*^'  himself  from   their   grasp,  he   left  his  upper  garment  in 

their  hiinds,  and  fled. 

So  ended  the  first  scene  in  the  terrible  drama  of  that  night. 

'  (Tiy^wy.    ThiM,  no  doubt,  corresponds  also  mean   a  night-dress  (see  Z^ry,  ad 

to  t)u'  Siti/ifi  or  Scdina  which,  in  Ilabbinic  voc.). 

writinpi,  iiicans  n  linen  cloth,  or  a  loose  *  The  designation  'young  men'  (&L 

liutii  wrupyjcr,  though,  possibly,  it  may  Mark  xiv.  51)  is  spurioas. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT — BEFORE  ANNAS  AND  CAIAPHAS — PETER   AND  JK8U8. 

(St.  John  xviii.  12-H ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  57.  68  St.  Mark  xiv.  63,  64;  St.  Luke  xxiL 
64.  65:  St.  John  xviii.  24,  15-18;  St.  John  xviii.  19-23;  St  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  70; 
St.  Mark  xiv.  GO-GH ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  66.  57 ;  St.  John  xviii.  17,  18;  St.  Matt.  xxvL 
71,  72  ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  Gi*,  70;  St.  Luke  xxii.  58;  St.  John  xviii.  25 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvi 
69-G8:  St.  Mark  xiv.  55-65;  St.  Luke  xxii.  67-71.  63-65;  St,  Matt  xxvi  7S-75 
St.  Mark  xiv.  70-72  ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  69-62 ;  St.  John  xviii  26,  27.) 

BOOK  It  \va.s  not  a  long  way  that  thoy  led  the  bound  Christ,  l^bably 
V  tlirou<>:h  the  same  gate  by  wliicli  He  hiul  gone  forth  with  His  dis- 
'  ciplos  aft(»r  the  Pjuschal  Supper,  up  to  wliere,  on  the  slope  between 
the  Upper  City  and  the  Tyropa^on,  stcKxl  the  well-known  Palace  of 
Annus.  There  were  no  idle  saunterers  in  the  streets  of  Jemsalem 
at  that  late  hour,  and  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  guard  must  have  bt*en 
too  oft  (Ml  h(»ard  to  starth*  shn^pers,  or  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  why  that 
glan*  of  lamps  and  torches,  and  Who  was  the  Prisoner,  guarded  on 
that  holy  night  by  lx>th  Roman  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  High- 
Priest. 

If  every  incident  in  that  night  were  not  of  such  supreme  interest., 
we  uMLdit  dismi.ss  the  (|nestion  as  ahnost  idle,  why  they  broagfht 
•le.xus  to  tlu»  house  of  Annas,  since  he  vvjus  not  at  that  time  the  actual 
Ili^rh-Priest.     That   olfice    now  d(*volved    on  Caiaphas,  his  son-in- 

•  st.John  law,  who,  as  the  Kvangelist  significantly  reminds  us,*  had  been  the 
iirst   to  enunciate  in  plain  words  what  seemed  to  him  the  political 

*xi. 50  necessity  for  the  judicial  murder  of  Christ.**  There  had  been  no 
pn»t«*no»  on  his  part  of  n»ligi()us  motives  or  jseal  for  God;  he  had 
cynii-ally  put  it  in  a  way  to  overridt*  the  scruples  of  those  old  San* 
lu'drl.vt-^  by  raising  their  fears.  What-  was  the  use  of  discussing 
aUnit  forms  of  Law  or  about  that  Man?  it  must  in  any  case  be 
doiH":  evrn  the  friends  of  Jesus  in  the  (^'ouncil,  as  well  as  the 
pun«illinns  observers  of  Law,  mu.st  n^ganl  His  Death  as  the  less  of 
two  fvils.  lb*  sp(>k«»  as  tin*  Wild,  unscrujmlous,  determined  man  that 
lit'  was;  Sad<lne»'t'  in  heart  rather  than  by  conviction;  a  worthy  son- 
in-law  ot*  Annas. 
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No  figure  is  better  known  in  contemporary  Jewish  history  than  CHAP, 
that  of  Annas ;  no  person  deemed  more  fortunate  or  successful,  but  XIII 
none  also  more  generally  execrated  than  the  late  High-Priest.  He 
had  held  the  Pontificate  for  only  six  or  seven  years ;  but  it  was  filled 
by  not  fewer  than  five  of  his  sons,  by  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas,  and  by 
a  gnindson.  And  in  those  days  it  was,  at  least  for  one  of  Annas' 
disposition,  much  better  to  have  been  than  to  be  High-Priest.  He 
enjoyed  all  the  dignity  of  the  ofllia*,  and  all  its  influence  also,  since 
he  was  able  to  promote  to  it  those  most  closely  connected  with  him. 
And,  while  thny  acted  publicly,  he  really  directed  affairs,  without 
either  the  responsibility  or  the  restraints  which  the  office  imposed. 
His  iulluence  with  the  Romans  he  owed  to  the  religious  views  which 
he  professed,  to  his  open  partisanship  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  his 
enormous  wealtli.  The  Sadducean  Annas  was  an  eminently  safe 
(.'hurchman,  not  troubled  with  any  special  convictions  nor  with 
Jewish  fanaticism,  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  man  jJso,  who  was  able  to 
furnish  his  friends  in  the  Pnetoriuni  with  large  sutiis  of  money. 
AVe  have  s^hmi  what  immense  revenues  the  family  of  Annas  must 
liuve  derived  from  the  Temple-booths,  and  how  nefiirious  and  un- 
jx)pular  wjus  the  tmffic.  The  names  of  those  bold,  licentious,  unscru- 
])ulous,  degenenite  sons  of  Aanm  were  spoken  with  whis|>*»rtHl  curses.*  •Pei.&ra 
Without  referring  to  Christ's  interfeivnce  with  that  Temple-traffic, 
which,  if  His  authority  had  prevailed,  would,  of  course,  have  l)een 
fatal  to  it,  we  can  understand  how  antithetic  in  every  respect  a 
Mi'ssiah,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus,  must  have  been  to  Annas, 
lie  was  Ji8  resolutely  bent  on  His  Death  as  his  son-in-law,  though 
with  his  clmnvcteristic  cunning  and  coolness,  not  in  the  hasty,  bluft' 
manner  of  Caiaphas.  It  was  probably  from  a  desire  that  Annas 
might  have  the  conduct  of  the  business,  or  from  the  active,  leading 
|>art  which  Annus  took  in  the  matter;  perhaps  for  even  more  prosaic 
and  practical  reasons,  such  as  that  the  Paliice  of  Annas  was  nearer 
to  the  place  of  Jesus'  capture,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  disnnss 
the  Roman  soldiery  as  quickly  as  passible — that  Christ  was  first 
brought  to  Annas,  and  not  to  the  actual  High-Priest. 

In  any  case,  the  arnuigement  Wiis  most  congruous,  whether  as 
n»gj\rds  the  character  of  Annas,  or  the  official  position  of  Caiaphas. 
'Ilie  Roman  soldiers  had  evidently  orders  to  bring  Jesus  to  the  late 
Iligh-Priest.  This  app«\'irs  from  their  proceeding  directly  to  him, 
and  from  this,  that  apparently  they  returned  to  quarters  immediately 
on  delivering  up  their  prisoner.*  And  we  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any 
'  No  further  reference  whaterer  is  made  to  the  Ronum  guard. 

N  K  2 
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BOOK     official  position  of  Annas  in  the  Sanhedrin,  first,  becanse  the  text 
V         implies   that  it  had    not   been   due  to   this  cause,'  and,  secondly, 
"^      '      '   because,  as  will   presently  appear,  the   proceedings  against    Christ 
were  not  those  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrin. 

No  account  is  given  of  what  passed  before  Annas.     Even  the 

fact  of  Christ^s  being  first  brought  to  him  is  only  mentioned  in  the 

Fourth  Ciospel.     As  the  disciples  had  all  forsaken  Him  and  fled,  we 

can  understand  that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  what  actually  passed, 

till  they  had  again  rallied,  at  least  so  far,  that  Peter  and  '  another 

disciple,'  evidently   John,  *  followed   Him   into  the  Palace  of   the 

High-Priest' — that  is,  into  the  Pahvce  of  Caiaphas,  not  of  Annas. 

For  as,  according  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Palace  of  the 

High- Priest  Caiaphius  was  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial,  the  account  of 

•St.  John      it  in  the  Fourth  (lospel  *^  must  refer  to  the  same  locality,  and  not  to 

the  Palace  of  Annas  ;  while  the  suggestion  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas 

occupied  the  same  dwelling  is  not  only  very  unlikely  in  itself,  but 

•  rer.M        secuis  incompatible  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  notice,^* Now 

Annas  sent    Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  High-Priest.*      But  if 

Peters  denial,  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  is  the  same  as  that  described 

by  the  Synoptists,  and  took  place  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  then  the 

's«..ii.im      account  of  the  examination  by  the  High-Priest,*^  which  follows  the 

notice  alK>ut  Peter,  nmst  also  refer  to  that  by  Caiaphas,  not  Annas.' 

We  thus  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of 

Annas—  if,  indeed,  anything  passed — except  that  Annas  sent  Jesus 

bi^unil  to  Caiaphas.* 

»  Wt' ri'a«l(St.  John  xviii.  i:{):  •  Forhe  reading,    oli^   should   be  inserted  after 

yfiis  fati:  r-in-hiw  to  Caijiphas.'  AWcrrciAci',  which  Canon  Wfitc^renden: 

'  Ami  hfuct*  also  that  of  the  two  dis-  *Annjis  therefore  sent  Ilim.*     But  not* 

cipW.s  f(,lK)win«;  Chri.st.  withstanding     Canon      H'ettcaWs    high 

»  In  til  is  ar;.ninu'nt  we  lay  Uttle  stress  authority,  we  must  repeat  the   critical 

onthe<lf;<i^rnation,*Hi;;h-l*riest,'whiehSt.  n'niark   of    .V^yrr,  that  there  are  *  im* 

John  (\er.  1'.))  ^nvcs  to  the  examiner  of  ]M>rtant  witnessc*s  *  against  as  well  aa  for 

Christ,  althnu^rh  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  the  insi>rtion  of  odif,  while  the  insertion  of 

carefully    distin^^^uishes    tn-twei-n   Annxs  other  imrticles  in  other  Codd.  aeema  to 

and  Caiaphas.  ^larkin^^  the  latter  as  '  the  imply  that  the  insertion  here  of  anj  par^ 

IIij:h  rni>t '  (vv.  i:{.  IM).  tiele  w;ls  a  later  addition. 

*  AiCMidin;^  to  our  arv:unient.  St.  John  On  the  other  lumd,  what  seem  to  me 

xviii. 'Jl  jo  an  intercalated  not iee,  refer-  two  irrefrangible  arguments  are  in  favour 

rin^  li»  what  had  pr«'\ion>ly  iMt.-n  reeonlefl  «»f  tlie  nftn)s|H>ctivo  application  of  rer.  S4. 

Ill  \v.  \'t  *J'A.    To  thi>  two  eritieal  ohj<i>  First,  the  prt*ceding  reference  to  Petef^s 

tinn>  ),iiM'  Inen  rai>e<l.    It  is  arn'msl,  that  denial  must  be  located  in  the  house  of 

as  aw*irTciA#r  is  in  the  aorist.  not  plui»er-  <  V.iapli.'is.     Sei^ondly, if  w.  19-2S refer  to 

fret,    the    renderiiii:    iriust    U\   'Annas  an  examination  bjr  Annas,  then  8t.  John 

M-nt/ not  'had  sent   Ilim/     But  then  it  lias  h'ft  us  abstilutely  no  account  of  any- 

i^  adinined,  that  the  i\fni--\  is  «H'ea>i<>ii.       thing  that  luid  passed  before  Caiaphas 

ally  n>ed  f«»r  tin*  plujN'rfeet.    Secondly,  which,  in  view  of  the  narrative  of  til* 

it  it  insisted  that,  ucconling  to  the  better  Synoptists,  would  seem  incredible. 
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Of  what  occurred  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  we  have  two  accounts.     CHAP. 
Tliat  of  St.  John  •  seems  to  refer  to  a  more  private  interview  between       XIII 
the  liigh-Priest  and  Christ,  at  which,  apparently,  only  some  personal  .  g^^  j^^ 
attendants  of  Caiaphas  were  present,  from  one  of  whom  the  Apostle  ^^*- 1*-** 
may  liave  derived  his  information.*     The  second  account  is  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  and  refers  to  the  examination  of  Jesus  at  dawn  of 
day  **  by  the  leading  Sanhedrists,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  "  st.  Lake 
for  the  purpose. 

It  sounds  almost  like  presumption  to  say,  that  in  His  first  inter- 
view with  Caiaphas  Jesus  bore  Himself  with  the  majesty  of  the  Son 
of  (Jod,  Who  knew  all  that  was  before  Him,  and  passed  through  it  as 
on  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  Mission.  The  questions  of 
Caiaphas  bore  on  two  points  :  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  His  teaching 
— the  former  to  incriminate  Christ's  followers,  the  latter  to  in- 
criminate the  Master.  To  the  first  inquiry  it  was  only  natural  that 
He  sliould  not  have  condescended  to  return  an  answer.  ITie  reply  to 
the  second  wius  characterised  by  that '  openness  '  which  He  claimed  for 
all  that  lie  had  said.*'*  If  there  was  to  be  not  unprejudiced,  but  *,^|''^^ 
t'ven  fair  inquiry,  let  Caiaphas  not  tr}^  to  extort  confessions  to  which 
he  had  no  legjil  right,  nor  to  ensnare  Him  when  the  purpose  was 
evidently  murderous.  If  he  really  wanted  information,  there  could 
be  no  ditliculty  in  pn)curing  witnesses  to  speak  to  His  doctrine :  all 
Jewry  knew  it.  His  was  no  secret  doctrine  (*  in  secret  I  spake 
nothing').  He  always  spoke  *  in  Synagogue  and  in  the  Temple, 
whither  all  the  Jews  gather  together.''  If  the  inquiry  were  a  fair 
one,  let  the  judge  act  judicially,  and  ask  not  Him,  but  those  who  had 
heard  Him. 

It  must  l)e  admitted,  that  the  answer  sounds  not  like  that  of  one 
aocnstHl,  who  seeks  either  to  make  apology,  or  even  greatly  cares  to 
defend  himself.     And  there  was  in  it  that  tone  of  superiority  which 

•  Canon  Wrgteolt  supposes  that  tho  in  the  .<»onsc  of  *  cvcrjinxly  '  is  common  in 
A|>ostle  l»in).s«»lf  wa.s  present  in  tho  every  bmguage.  And  its  Uabbinic  use 
aiulirnct' thamber.  But,  although  wo  hius been  shown  on  p. 368, Note  3.  Christ 
n:ulily  admit  tlmt  John  went  into  tl»e  proves  that  He  hiul  had  no  *  secret' 
hniisr,  and  wiUH  as  near  as  possible  to  doctrine,  about  which  He  might  be 
(')iri>t,  many  reiisons  suggest  themselves  questione<l,  by  three  facts:  1.  He  had 
wl»y  \v«'  can  scarcely  imagine  John  to  s{x>ken  wapfni<rl^  *  without  reserve';  2. 
liavi-  \i*'vn  present,  when  Caiaphas  in-  He  hatl  sjMiken  ry  irocrfi^,  to  ever>'body, 
ipiintl  alK)ut  the  dis<»iples  and  teaching  without  confining  Himself  to  a  select 
of  .iiMis.  audience;  3.  He  had  taught  in  the  most 

•  I  <'ann<»t  think  that  tho  expression  public  places  -  in  Synagogue  and  in  the 
rt^  Ko»rn(f>,  'In  tin*  world,' in  MT.  20  can  have  Tt'inple,  whither  all  Jews  resortetl. 

any  implied  n'ft'rence  to  tht'  great  world  '  So  acconling  to  the  better  reading, 

iri«.|.(rt»^itiiin  toihf  Jfw.s(assonmnyintt»r-       and  literally. 
pr^•t^•r^  luild).    The  expression  *  the  world' 
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even  injured  human  innocence  would  have  a  right  to  assome  before  a 
nefarious  judge,  who  sought  to  ensnare  a  victim,  not  to  elicit  the 
truth.  It  was  this  which  emboldened  one  of  those  servile  attendants, 
with  the  brutality  of  an  Eastern  in  such  circumstances,  to  inflict  on 
the  Lord  that  terrible  blow.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  a  heathen,  not 
a  Jew,  who  so  lifted  his  hand.  We  are  almost  thankful  that  the  text 
leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
lesser  indignity — with  a  rod.  Humanity  itself  seems  to  reel  and 
stagger  under  this  blow.  In  pursuance  of  His  Human  submission, 
the  Divine  Sufferer,  without  murmuring  or  complaining,  or  without 
asserting  His  Divine  Power,  only  answered  in  such  tone  of  patient 
expostulation  as  must  have  convicted  the  man  of  his  wrong,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  speechless.  May  it  have  been  that  these  words 
and  the  look  of  Christ  had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  that  the  now 
strangely-silenced  malefactor  became  the  confessing  narrator  of  this 
scene  to  the  Apostle  John  ? 

2.  That  Apostle  was,  at  any  rate,  no  stranger  in  the  Pklace  of 
Caiaphas.  We  have  alrt»ady  seen  that,  after  the  first  panic  of  Christ's 
sudden  capture  and  their  own  flight,  two  of  them  at  least,  Peter  and 
John,  seem  speedily  to  have  rallied.  Combining  the  notices  of  the 
Synoptists*  with  the  fuller  details,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Fourth 
Gosjx^l,**  we  derive  the  impression  that  Peter,  so  far  true  to  his  word, 
had  been  the  lii-st  to  stop  in  his  flight,  and  to  follow  *  afar  off '  If  he 
reiiched  the  I'alju^e  of  Annas  in  time,  he  certainly  did  not  enter  it, 
but  probably  waited  outside  during  the  brief  space  which  preceded 
the  transference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.  He  had  now  been  joined  by 
.lolin,  and  tht»  two  followed  the  melancholy  procession  which  escorted 
Jesus  to  the  High-IViest.  John  seems  to  have  entered  Hhe  court  * 
along  with  the  guard,*'  while  Peter  remained  outside  till  his  feUow- 
A])ostle,  who  apparently  was  well  known  in  the  High-Priest*8  house, 
hail  .sptikcn  to  tln^  inaiil  who  kei)t  the  door — the  male  servants  being 
probably  all  gathen'd  in  the  court ' — and  so  procured  his  admission. 

J{einenilK*ring  that  the  High-lViest's  Palace  was  built  on  the 
slopt*  of  the  hill,  and  that  then*  was  an  outer  court,  from  which  m 
<liM>r  I'd  into  the  inner  court,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  realise  tlia 
seen»\  As  pn-vioiisly  stated,  IVter  had  ftJlowed  as  far  as  that  inner 
d<M)r.  while  John  had  enttTtnl  with  the  guard.  When  he  missed  his 
frll<rA-(liseiple,  who  was  left  outside  this  inner  door,  John  ^  went  out,' 

'   I  lni'irruiii^T.iiirr  tli.'it  yi'*r/^//w>(Ant.  of  the  wi«lowe<l  mother  of  John  Maik 

vii   1*    1;  «  N  tl.«'  jPMin.l  ..f  2  Sam.  iv.  fi  (Arts  xii.  i:)),  dneA  not  convince  me, that 

(I.XX  )  >!••  :ik-  «•!  :i  tiMr.:il'   •  |  ort<T,'  ai.d  in  t)ic  I'ab >f  Xhv  }\i^\'Pnett  a  fcmalft 

that  Khixlu  iJpeiicU  the  dour  iu  tlie  houM;  M.>r\  ant  ruguLirly  tli^cliaised  that  ollloe. 
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and,  having  probably  told  the  waiting-maid  that  this  was  a  friend  of     CHAP. 
his,  procured  his  admission.     While  John  now  hurried  up  to  be  in       xni 
the  l^ilace,  and  as  near  Christ  as  he  might,  Peter  advanced  into  the  *      ' 

middle  of  the  court,  where,  in  the  chill  spring  night,  a  coal  fire  had 
l)een  lighted.  The  glow  of  the  charcoal,  around  which  occasionally  a 
blue  flume  played,  threw  a  peculiar  sheen  on  the  bearded  faces  of  the 
men  jis  they  crowded  around  it,  and  talked  of  the  events  of  that  night, 
describing,  with  Eastern  volubility,  to  those  who  had  not  been  there 
what  had  passed  in  the  Garden,  and  exchanging,  as  is  the  manner  of 
such  serving-men  and  officiiUs,  opinions  and  exaggerated  denuncia- 
tions concerning  Him  Who  had  been  captured  with  such  unexpected 
east\  and  was  now  their  master's  safe  Prisoner.  As  the  red  light 
glowed  and  flickered,  it  threw  the  long  shadows  of  these  men  across 
the  inner  court,  up  the  walls  towards  the  gallery  that  ran  round,  up 
there,  wlicTe  the  lamps  and  lights  within,  or  as  they  moved  along 
apartments  and  corridors,  revealed  other  faces :  there,  where,  in  an 
inner  auditMu-t^-chamber,  the  Prisoner  was  confronted  by  His  enemy, 
accuser,  and  judge. 

What  a  contrast  it  all  seemed  between  the  Purification  of  the 
IVmplo  only  a  ft;w  days  before,  when  the  same  Jesus  had  overturned 
the  trafficking  tables  of  the  High-Priest,  and  as  He  now  stood,  a 
hound  PrisontT  before  him,  at  the  mercy  of  every  menial  who  might 
curry  favour  by  want-only  insulting  Him !  It  was  a  chill  night  when 
Pett^r,  down  *  beneath,' •  looked  up  to  the  lighted  windows.  There,  ^f^ij^ 
among  the  serving-men  in  the  court,  he  was  in  every  sense  *  without.'  **  *  st.  lutu 
III*  approached  the  group  around  the  fire.  He  would  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  ;  besides,  it  was  not  safe  to  stand  apart ;  he  might  be  recog- 
nist'il  as  one  of  those  who  had  only  escaped  capture  in  the  Garden  by 
luisty  flight.  And  then  it  was  chill — and  not  only  to  the  body,  the 
(hill  had  struck  to  his  soul.  Was  he  right  in  having  come  there  at 
.ill  ?  Commentators  have  discussed  it  as  involving  neglect  of  Christ's 
warning.  As  if  the  love  of  any  one  who  was,  and  felt,  as  Peter,  could 
}iav«»  credited  the  ]X)S8ibility  of  what  he  had  been  warned  of;  and,  if 
]i«*  had  credited  it,  would,  in  the  first  moments  of  returning  flood 
afhr  the  panic  of  his  flight,  have  remembered  that  warning,  or  with 
(Mnj  cal(ulati(m  acted  up  to  the  full  measure  of  it !  To  have  fled  to  his 
honn'  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  by  way  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sil)l.'  to  dtny  that  he  knew  Christ,  would  not  have  been  Peter  nor 
any  true  disciph*.  Nay,  it  wouhl  itst»lf  have  been  a  worse  and  more 
cnwanlly  denial  than  that  of  which  he  was  actually  guilty.  Peter 
lojluwcd  afar  off,  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  his  imprisoned  Master, 
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BOOK      and  that  he  would  see  the  end,  whatever  it  might  be.     But  now  it 

V         was  chill,  very  chill,  to  body  and  soul,  and  Peter  remembered  it 

'     '    all ;  not,  indeed,  the  warning,  but  that  of  which  he  had  been  warned. 

What  good  could  his  conf(»ssion  do?  perhaps  much  possible  harm; 

and  why  was  he  there  ? 

Peter  was  very  restless,  and  yet  he  must  seem  very  quiet.      He 
♦TheSynop-  *  sat  down '  among  the  servants,*  then  he  stood  up  among  them.^ 
*  St.  John      ^^  ^^'*^*^  ^^^^^  restlessness  of  attempted  indifference  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  maid  who  had  at  the  first  lidmitted  him.      As  in  the 
uncertain  light  she  scanned  the  featurejs  of  the  mysterious  stran^r. 
•at  John      she  boldly  charged  him,*^  tliough  still  in  a  questioning  tone,  with  being 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Man  Who  stood  incriminated  up  there 
before  the  High-Priest.     And  in  the  chattering  of  his  soul's  fever, 
into    which    the   chill    hiul    struck,    Peter    vehemently    denied    all 
knowUnlge  of  Jlim  to  Whom  the  woman  ivferred,  nay,  of  the  verj* 
meaning  of  what  she  said.     He  had  said  too  much  not  to  brin^  soon 
another  charge  upon  himself.     AVe  nred  not  inquire  which  of  the 
slightly  varj'ing  reports  in  the  Gospels  represents  the  actual  words  of 
the  woman  or  the  actual  answer  of  IVter.     IVrhaps  neither  ;  perhaps 
all — certainly,  she  said  all  this,  and,  certainly,  he  andwered  all  that, 
though    neither  of  them   would   confine    their   words   to   the   short 
sentences  rej)orted  by  ejvch  of  the  Kvangelists. 

What  had  he  to  do  there  ?  And  why  should  ho  incriminate  him- 
self, or  perhaps  Christ,  by  a  netnlless  confession  to  those  who  had 
neither  tlio  mc»ral  nor  the  legal  right  to  exact  it?  That  was  all  he 
now  r<Miu»!nl)en'<l  and  thought;  nothing  about  any  denial  of  Christ. 
And  so,  [IS  they  w«Tt»  still  chatting  together,  perhaps  bandyin^^  words, 
Pet«*r  withdn^w.  Wt»  cannot  judge  how  long  time  had  pas.<%ed,  but 
this  we  gjitluT,  that  the  words  of  the  woman  had  either  not  made 
any  impn^ssion  on  those  around  the  i\n\  or  that  the  bold  denial  of 
lVt«»r  had  satisfitnl  them.  Presently,  wt»  find  Peter  walking  away 
«st.  Mm-  down*  the  |K)rch/'*  which  nm  nnmd  and  c»pene<l  into  *the  outer 
•s^L  Mmrk  court.'  ^  He  was  not  thinking  of  anything  elst^  now  than  how  chilly  it 
fflt,  and  how  right  he  had  l)e«Mi  in  not  lxMngentrappi»il  by  that  woman. 
And  so  hr  luMnhnl  it  not,  whil»»  his  f<M)tfall  soutuh'd  along  the  marble- 
pav«»d  porch,  that  just  at  this  moment  *a  cock  cri»w.'  But  there  waj« 
no  sltM'p  that  night  in  the  High- Priest's  Palace.  As  he  walked  down 
th»'  |M»r(li  towanis  th«»  lUittT  court,  first  one  maid  met  him ;  and  then, 
as  lie  n-turned  from  the  outer  court,  he  once  more  encounteretl  his 
c»l<l  accustT,  tilt*  door-|M)rtn\ss;  and  as  he  crossed  the  inner  court  to 
uiinj^le  again  with  the  group  anumd  the  fin»,  where  he  had  formerly 
found  safety,  he  was  first  anostfd   bv  one  man,  ami  then  they   al) 
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around  the  fire  turned  upon  hira — and  each  and  all  had  the  same      CHAP. 
thing  to  say,  the  same  charge,  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  disciples      XIII 

of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But  Peter's  resolve  was  taken ;  he  was  quite  ' " — * 

sure  it  was  right;  and  to  each  separately,  and  to  all  together,  he 
gave  the  same  denial,  more  brief  now,  for  he  was  collected  and  deter- 
mined, but  more  emphatic — even  with  an  oath.*     And  once  more  "StMat- 
ho  silenced  suspicion  for  a  time.     Or,  perhaps,  attention  was  now  *^***^ 
otherwise  directed. 

3.  For,  already,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard  along  the  porches 
and  corridors,  and  the  maid  who  that  night  opened  the  gate  at  the 
High-Priest's  Palace  was  busy  at  her  post.  They  were  the  leading 
Priests,  Elders,  and  Sanhedrists,'  who  had  b.*en  hastily  summoned  to 
the  High-Priest *s  Palace,  and  who  were  hi  r  ying  up  just  as  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  grey  light  were  lying  on  the  sky.  The  private  ex- 
amination by  Caiaphas  we  place  (as  in  the  Gospd  of  St.  Jonn)  between 
the  first  and  second  denial  of  IVter ;  the  first  arrival  of  Sanhedrists 
immediately  after  his  second  denial.  The  private  inquiry  of  Caiaphas 
had  elicited  nothing;  and,  indetni,  it  was  only  preliminary.  The 
heading  Sanhedrists  must  have  lx*en  warned  that  the  capture  of 
tIrsuH  would  lx>  attempted  that  night,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
.•oiidiness  when  summoned  to  the  High-Priest.  This  is  not  only 
'jiiite  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  and  after  circumstances  in 
*:ht^  njirrative,  but  nothing  short  of  a  procedure  of  such  supreme  im- 
port anct*  would  have  warranted  the  presence  for  such  a  purpose  of 
these  religious  lead^^rs  on  that  holy  Passover-night. 

Put  whatever  view  be  taken,  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  was  no  fonnal,  n^gular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  We  put  aside, 
as  /?  ;>/•/»;/•/  reasoning,  such  considerations  as  that  protesting  voices 
would  have  Ixvn  niised,  not  only  from  among  the  friends  of  Jesus, 
but  from  others  whom  (with  all  their  Jewish  hatred  of  Christ)  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  incapable  of  such  gross  violation  of  justice  and 
law.  Hut  all  Jewish  order  and  law  would  have  been  grossly  infringt^d 
in  ainiost  every  particular,  if  this  had  been  a  fonnal  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin.^  We  know  what  their  fonus  were,  although  many  of 
thein  (as  so  much  in   Pabbinic  accounts)  may  repn^sent  rather  the* 

'  Th<»  expression  *nll  the  council '  must  torian,  my  lamenle<l  friend,  the  late  Dr, 

ovidrntly    Ihj    taken    in   a    ^renenil,    not  t/ojt/  ((Jesi^h.  (i.  .Imlenth.  i.  pp.  402-401>). 

lit«  nil  sense.     No  one  would  helieve,  for  Ho    designates    it    *a    private    murder 

rxaniple,     that     either     NiccMlcmus     or  {I^rat-Mord\    committed   by    burning 

(iatiialiel  was  jtresent.    I  would  not,  how-  enemies,  not  the  sentence  of  a  rejrularly 

♦'\«r,  attach  any  ^jreat  nnportance  t<»  this.  constitute*!  Sanhe<lrin.     The  most  pnnni- 

Tht'    H'frn'nce   to  the    '  Klders  '   (in   St.  nent  men  who  represcnU^I  the  I«aw,  such 

M.'itt.)  !>  Mptiriotis.  as   (iiimnliel,  Jitchanan   b.   Zakkai.  and 

•    i'his  js  also  tlie   conclusitm   of   the  <»i  hers,  wew  not  present.*    The <lelence  of 

(^iliiHst  and  most  im|iarttal  Jewish  his-  the  proce<Hlinp<  as  a  right  and  le^al  pro- 
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BOOK  ideal  than  tho  real — what  the  Rabbis  imagined  should  be,  rather  than 
V  what  was  ;  or  else  what  may  date  from  later  times.  According  to 
llabbinic  tostimony,  there  were  three  tribunals.  In  towns  numbering 
leas  than  120  (or,  according  to  one  authority,  230  *)  male  inhabitants, 
there  was  only  tho  lowest  tribunal,  that  consisting  of  three  Judges.' 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited,  and  notably  did  not  extend  to  capital 
caiist'S.^  The  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  next  instance — that  of 
t.\venty-thn>e  *— was  also  limited,  although  capital  causes  lay  within 
its  competence.  The  highest  tribunal  was  that  of  seventy-one,  or  the 
Groat  Sanhcdrin,  which  met  first  in  one  of  the  Temple-Chambers,  the 
so-called  LUhkaih  haGa::ith — or  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stones — and  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  in  *  the  booths  of  the  sons  of  Annas.'  *  The 
Judges  of  all  these  Courts  were  equally  set  apart  by  ordination 
(SemilcJuiIi),  originally  that  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Ordination 
was  conferred  by  fhree,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  have  been  himself 
ordained,  and  able  to  trace  up  his   ordination   through    Joshua    to 

•  sanh.  jff;    Mosos.*    Tliis,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been  a  regalar 
it'.'i-3  successionof  ordainel  Tt^achers,  not  only  up  to  Ezra,  but  beyond  him 

to  floshua  and  Moses.     The  members  of  the  tribunals  of  twenty-three 

»sanh.2a;    W(Te   appointed  by   the   Great  Sanhedrin.**     The   members   of  the 

tribunals  of  three  were  likewise  appoiut(»d  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin, 

wliicli  (intrusted  to  men,  s])ecially  accrediteil  and  worthy,  the  duty  of 

tnivclling  through  the  towns  of  Palestine  and  appointing  and  ordain* 

.Pniih.HS6;   in«r  in  tlieiu  the  men  b<.\st  litted  for  the  office.®     The  qualifications 

Oh.  ii.  7, 8      nn'nti<>n<Ml  lor  tlie  office  n^mind  us  of  those  which  St.  Paul  indicates 

•  1  Tim.  HI. ;  as  nMjnisitf  for  the  Christian  eldership.** 

''"*'•*•  Sonu'  inferences  serni  h<»re  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 

early  Aj)ostolic  arningi'ments — U»lit.'ving,  as  we  do,  that  the  outwunl 

ctnluro  l>)-   tho   Saul  fdrin,  as  made   hy  Hut  the    wliolc  wi'ijfht    of  evidence  ii 

j*v//r<i(/i'r  ((it-Si :h.  (1.  ^I MS   Instit.  [(Jirinan  a-jiiiiist  them.      A   number  of   |>a.^«ap>4 

Trarisl.J  vol.  ii.  pp.  r.7  7i»)  is.  fn>m  the  cri-  inijLiht  here  l»o  quotc-d,  but  tho  reocicr  iiiajr 

tioiil  iK>int  of  viiw.  so  un.sitLsfactory,  that  Ikj  ifencniUy  refern-*!  to  the  treatment  of 

I  call  only  woihUt  ilie  kariuMl  StiaUchiilz  \W  sulij«-et  in  Sihlt'H^  de  Syncdriiji,   ii. 

8)iouM,    even    uM<U'r    the    inthienco    uf  r.    o,    and    c8i>ii-iully    to     Maimimide$^ 

Jewisli   ].rejudice,   have  extemUfl   to  it  llilkh.  Sanh. 

hisj»roti'(ti«)n  (Mo-i   i:«- -lit.  j.p.  r.'i.i.  iVjiJ).  «  In  tin*  case  of  a  Mnmekek  or  ad- 

At    the   s'lme    tinir,   thi*    refutation    of  niittiHl  authority,  oven  one  JimI^  conid 

Stili'tiilor  hy  }f.   Jhtfiin   (ntppMhu'iMl   as  in  et-rtaiu  civil  ca^'H  pronounco  acotCDOS 

App.  t«>  Vol.  iii.  of  thr  <Hrnian   transla-  (Sanli.  2*;  3<i). 

tion  of  Stt/i'ftfior)  is  as  su]Mrticial  aH  the  *  In  Jerusah'm  t))ere  wore  aaSd  to  hiirt 

i>i:jii::il  :tti:iik.     ruhrHn  '  \as  I>«!'ieiiles'  U'en   twu    Hueh    tribunAli;    ODO    wlioM 

i.s  a  iiii  !•-  [  .1.  >-t>iH»:;  which  deserves  not  hnuilv  wan  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple- 

h'Tious  con^i'ii-niiiun.     (iraf:  ((it-sch.  d.  Court,  the  other  at  that  to  the  iimer  or 

Ju'h  n,  iii  j».  LMl)  evades  thr  (iue>ti<»n.  I*riest -Court. 

I  In   Saiih.   i    t\,  the  rr.i.Mins  f«ir  the  *  It  in  a  miMako  to  identify  thene  with 

xarifii^  nuMil  <  IS  arc  ^M\«>ti  ;  I  ml  we  can  the  four  hliuiM  on  the  Mount  of  Ulivca. 

M-aii  <ly  n  :':iid  thmi  as  hi-^turical  Thrv  were  Uie  Tcnijlle-ihopl  pnvtau^ 

*  Vari»ii-  nn'ilrrn  writn-  have  ."»f  l..'e  dc&cribcd. 
denied  the  existence  uf  tribuiiuU  of  three. 
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form  of  the  Church  was  in  great  measure  derived  from  the  Synagogae.      CHAP. 

Kirst,  we  notice  that  there  was  regular  ordination,  and,  at  first  at       XHI 

leiist,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.     Further,  this  ordination  was  not    '^    ^     ^ 

n^juisite  either  for  delivering  addresses  or  conducting  the  liturgy  in 

the   Synagogue,    but    for   authariiaiive   teaching,  and  especially  for 

judicial  functions,  to  which  would  correspond  in  the  Christian  Church 

the  power  of  the  Keys— the  administration  of  discipline  and  of  the 

Sacnunents  jus  admitting  into,  and  continuing  in  the  fellowship  of  the 

( 'liurch.     Next,  ordination  could  only  be  conferred  by  those  who  had 

themselves  Ixvn  rightly  ordained,  and  who  could,  therefore,  through 

those  previously  ordained,  trace  their  ordination   upwards.     Again, 

each  u{  these  '  Colleges  of  Presbyters '  had  its  Chief  or  President. 

Lastly,  men  entrusted  with  supreme  (Apostolic)  authority  were  sent 

to  tht5  various  towns  '  to  appoint  elders  in  ever}'  city.*  *  •Tit.Ls 

The  appointment  to  the  highest  tribunal,  or  Great  Sanhedrin, 
was  n)ade  by  that  tribunal  itself,  either  by  promoting  a  member  of 
tlu»  inferior  tribunals  or  one  from  the  foremost  of  the  three  rows,  in 
which  Mhe  discij)les  '  or  students  sat  facing  the  Judges.  The  latter 
sat  in  a  semicircle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Niini  (*  prince ')  and 
th(»  vict*-])resiclcucy  of  the  Ah-heth-din  Q  father  of  the  Court  of  Law  ').* 
At  IciLst  twenty-three  men)l)ers  were  n?quired  to  form  a  quorum^  ^Bemidh. 
W«'  have  such  minute  details  of  the  whole  arrangements  and  pro- 
(•nMJiiiirs  of  this  Court  as  greatly  confirms  our  impression  of  the 
ciiit'tiy  itital  chanwter  of  some  of  the  Rabbinic  notices.  Facing  the 
sniiicirclc  of  Judges,  we  are  told,  there  were  two  shorthand  writers, 
t(»  note  down,  respectively,  the  spt»eches  in  favour  and  against  the 
uccnstnl.  Kach  of  the  students  knew,  and  sat  in  his  own  place.  In 
capital  causes  the  arguments  in  defence  of,  and  aft-erwards  those 
incriminating  the  accused,  were  stat^^d.  If  one  had  spoken  in  favour, 
1h'  nii^^ht  not  again  s|x*ak  jigainst  the  ])anel.  Students  might  speak 
\\n\  not  against  him.  He  might  be  pronounced  *  not  guilty  '  on  the 
sani(^  day  on  which  the  case  was  tried;  but  a  sent-ence  of  *  guilty' 
niiL^ht  only  be  pronounced  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  trial!  It 
sr.iiis,  howt»ver,  at  h»ast  doubtful,  whether  in  case  of  profanation  of  • 

th.'  Divine  Nan)t^  (Chllhtl  luiK^liein),  judgment  was  not  immediately 
r\.'(  uted.''       liJistly,   tlie  voting   Uigan  with  the  youngest,    so  that  •Kidd.to* 

'   Aurmn,    aiul     aftt-r     hiin     Srhiirrr  Prnf.    Strack    of    Berlin,    p.   9,   notes). 

fNnitot.   Xtitj^t  s(  li.>   hiiw    iUu'uH\    t)io  Cmiih).  also /vTiy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.,  8.  V. 

.  xi-i«ruH«   <if   this  arranp-ment,  but,   as  «St-/#Mrrr  hns  to  acamnt  for  Other  passages 

I    think,   oil   <|iiit('    inHiit!iri(>nt   ^^rniinds.  lM\si(i(>8  those  which  he  quotes  (p.  413) — 

i  h<  V  )<.iv<>h(-<iiai).H\viTtMl  hy  J).  HojTmiiini  nntahly  for  the  very  clear  statement  in 

( ^, .  III.-  \i\\  ..h  r  vi\  of  the  IHrqt"  Ahhoth,  Chag.  *ii.  2. 
hy    I  hat    hariad    aiul  accurate   scholar, 
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IJOOK     juniors  mi«iflit  not  be  influenced  by  the  seniors ;  and  a  bare  majority 
V         was  not  sufficient  for  condemnation. 

^     ^  These  are  only  some  of  the  regulations  laid  down   in  Rabbinic 

writin^^'s.     It  is  of  greater  import^ince  to  enquire,  how  far  tbey  wen? 
carried  out  under  the  iron  rule  of  Herod  and  that  of  the    Roman 
Procurators.     Here  we  are  in  great  measure  lefk  to  conjecture.      Wi* 
can  well  Ix^lievt^  that  mother  Hennl  nor  the  Procuratora  woiiKl  wish 
to  ahnliuli  the  Sanhedrin,  but  would  leave  to  them  the   adininistra 
tion  of  justice,  esp(*cially  in  all  that  might  in  any  way  be  connecte<i 
with   ])urely  religious  <iut\stions.     E(jually  we  can  understand,  thai 
lx)th  would  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  decisior 
on  all  nuitters  of  political    or   suprem(^   importance.     Herod  wouli^ 
reserve  to  himself  the   final  dispos:d   in  all  ca.ses,  if  he   saw  fit  to  in- 
terfere, and  so  would  the  Procurators,  who  esi>ecially  would  not  have 
tolerated  any  attt»mpt  at  juris<lictiou  over  a  Uonmn  citizen.      In  short 
the  Saidiedriu  would  bt»  accorded  full  jurisdiction  in  inferior  and  in 
religious  matt«*rs,  with  the  gn»atest  show,  but  with  the  least  amount. 
of  real  rule  or  of  supreme  authority.     Lastly,  as  both  Heroil  and  the 
Procurators  tn»ated  the    High-Priest,  who  wius  their  own   creature. 
as  tlu*  real  head  and  representative  of  the  -lews;  and  as  it  would  be 
their  ])oliey  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  independent  and  fanatical 
Habbis,  we  can  understand  how,  in  gn»at  criminal  causes  or  in  im- 
portant  investigations,  the  High-Priest  would  always  preside — thf 
])resiilrncy  of  tin*  \in<i  being  restTved  for  legal  and  ritual  question.^ 
ami  discussions.     And  with  this  the  notices  alike  in  the  New  Testa- 
nu'ut  and  in  .los(»phus  accord. 

Kvcn  this  brief  sunnnarj'  alxiut  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  needlesf. 
if  it  wfie  a  (piestion  of  applying  its  rules  of  piHK-edure  to  the  arraign- 
!nent  of  .lesus.  For,  alike  Jewish  and  CMiristian  evidence  establish 
the  fait,  that  desus  Was  not  formally  tried  and  condemnetl  by  the 
Snnlu-drin.  It,  is  a<lmitted  on  all  hands,  that  forty  years  liefore  the 
dfstrnctinn  of  the  Temph*  the  Saidiedrin  cea.st»d  to  pronounce  capital 
MMitt'iKM-s.  I'his  alone  would  U-  suHicient.  Hut,  liesides,  the  trial 
and  MMitt'iirr  of  Jesus  in  tlu-  I^ilace  of  ( 'aiapluus  would  (jls  alrt^ady 
Matiil)  havi'  outraged  every  principle  of  Jewish  criminal  law  and  pro- 
«-.'lurf.  Such  causes  could  only  U»  tried,  aiul  capital  sentence  ppo- 
•  Ai.  z:»r.  H/.  nounced,  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,' '  not,  as  het% 
in  the  High-Priest's  Pahice;   no  process,  least  of  all  such  an  one, 

•  TlhTf  in  truly  imt  :i  tittle  of  cviMrnci'  wlmU'  iimco4'<linfrn  t«»k  place  in  the 
fnr  till*  :i>i<inni>tinn  of  cniiinu'iitatorM, th:it  fonniT. :iih1  fntm  it  Christ  wasfaffoagbtlo 
<')iri<t  \\:i>  I«-<i  from  tin'  ralaci*  tit   Taia-       I'ilaif  (St.  ,lnhn  xviii.  28). 
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niiirlit  be  bi'^nm  in  the  night,  not  even  in  the  afternoon,**  although      CHAP. 
if  tlie  discussion  had  gone  on  all  day,  sentence  might  be  pronounced       XIII 
at  niglit.^     Again,  no  process  could  take  place  on  Sabbaths  or  Feast-  .^^"^^^ 
days,^  or  even  on  the   eves  of  them,***  although  this  would  not  have  bganh.8j« 
iiullitied  proceedings,  and  it  might  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  a  •J***^''' 
process  against  one  who  had  seduced  the  people  should  preferably  be   iisa 
carried  on,  and  sentence  executed,  on  public  Feast-days,®  for  the  warn-  4?^^*** 
ingof  all.     Lastly,  in  capital  causes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  system  saiih.xie 
of  warning  and  cautioning  witnesses,'  while  it  may  safely  be  affinned, 
that  at  a  regular  trial  Jewish  Judges,  however  pn»judiced,  would  not 
luive  lu'ted  :us  the  Sanhedrists  and  Caiaphas  did  on  this  occasion. 

Hut  lis  we  examine  it  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  the  Gospel- 
narratives  do  not  speak  of  a  formal  trial  and  sentence  by  the  San- 
hedrin.     Such    n»fen*nces   as  to  *  the  Sanhedrin '  (*  council'),  or  to 
'all  th(»  Sanhedrin,' must  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  which  will 
presently  Ih^  explained.     On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Gospels  equally 
indieat(»  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  night  were  carried  on  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  that  during  that  night  no  formal  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.     St.  John,   indeed,   does   not  rt*port  the 
proceedings  at  all ;  St.  ^Iatth(»w  ^  only  records  the  question  of  Caiaphas   f  st  lutt. 
anil    tlie    answer   of  the    Sanhedrists;    and   even    the   language   of  " 
St.  Mark  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  formal  sentence.*     And  when   'f^^^^ 
in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  consultation,  also  in   the  'wndcmned 
Palace  of  Caiaphas,  they  led  Jesus  to  the  Pnutorium,  it  was  not  as  a   worthy  of 

'  '  "^  '  .  death* 

pri  H)ner  condemned  to  death  of  whom  they  asked  the  execution,**  but  ustJohn 
as  one  against  whom  they  laid  certain  accusiitions  worthy  of  death,*  fllV'*,!** 
while,  when  Pilate  bade  them  judge  Jesus  according  to  Jewish  Law,   xx"i.  >; 
they  n^plied,  not :  that  they  had  done  so  already,  but,  that  they  had   xxTii.i« 

A  ^      ^  •  J    1  tr  *  St.  John 

no  competence  to  try  capital  causes."  xriiiii 

4.   Hut  although  Christ  was  not  tried  and  st^ntenced  in  a  formal 

meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  there  can,  alas  !  be  no  question  that  His 

Condemnation  and  Death  were  the  work,  if  not  of  the  Sanhedrin,  yet 

of  the  Sanhedrists — of  the  whole  body  of  them  ('all  the  council'), 

in   th(»  sense  of  expressing  what  was  the  judgment  and  purj>ose  of 

'    TIm-  nnliuary  rourt-hours  were  from  In  n  capital  cause   not  only  woald   the 

aftrr  iiinriiiii^  MTvice  till  the  time  of  the  formal  and  very  solemn  wurnin^jr  charge 

iinal  (Shal.h.  10  a).  airainst    false   testimony  have   Ixjen  ad- 

•  In  ri\il  cum'.s  at  h-ast  no  process  wjia  div.sse<l  to  the  witnesses,  but  the  latter 
carrit  <|  on  in  the  months  of  Nisjin  an<l  would  be  teste*!  by  the  threefold  process 
li-liti  (^(Mmp.  Jtloch^  Civil  Trocess-Ord-  V.r\i>'^r\f%s  Chaqiroth^  Derukufth^^wX  litdi' 
iiini^').  qoth\  the  former  two  referring  to  ques- 

*  Tlir  <l<(ails  on  these  iH)ints  are  pven  tions  on  the  main  points,  the  third  on 
in  rn«.^t  cniiinuMitaries.     (Comp.  the  Trae-  8<*iX)ndary  points  in  the  evidence. 

tatc  .Saiihiilrip  and  the  Ucmara  on  it.) 
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BOOK  all  the  Supreme  Council  and  Ijeaders  of  Israel,  with  only  very  few 
V  exceptions.  We  bear  in  mind,  that  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  Christ 
had  for  some  time  lxn*n  taken.  IVrrihle  as  the  proceedinpfs  of  that 
night  were,  they  even  seem  a  sort  of  concession — as  if  the  Sanhe- 
drists  would  fain  liave  found  some  leijfal  and  moral  justification  for 
what  they  hud  determined  to  do.  They  first  sought  '  witness/  or  as 
St.  Matthew  rightly  designates  it,  *  false  witness '  against  Christ.* 
Since  this  wtis  throughout  a  private  investigation,  this  witness  cotild 
only  have  Ix^en  sought  from  their  owncreatun^s.  Hatred,  fanaticism, 
and  unscrupulous  Eastern  exaggeration  would  readily  misrepresent 
and  distort  certain  sayings  of  Christ,  or  falsely  impute  others  t-o  llini. 
But  it  wiis  altog(?tluT  to4.)  liasty  and  excited  an  assemblage,  an- 1  the 
witiu»sses  contradicted  tlienisi»lvi's  .<o  grossly,  or  their  testimony  so 
notoriously  broke  down,  that  for  v<Ty  shame  such  trumped-up  chargf»« 
had  to  be  abandoui'd.  And  to  this  I'esult  the  majestic  calm  of  Christ's 
silence  must  have  greatly  contributed.  On  directly  false  and  contnv- 
dictory  testimony  it  must  Ik^  best  not  to  cross-examine  at  all,  not  to 
iutt'rpose,  but  to  leave  the  false  witness  to  destroy  itself. 

Abandoning  this  line  (»f  testimony,  tlui  Prii^st*?  next  brought  for- 
ward probably  some  of  tlu»ir  own  order,  who  on  the  first  Purgation  of 
the  Temple  had  betMi  ])resent  wluMi  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the  challenge 
for  *a  sign*  in  eviihMice  of  His  authority,  had  given  them  that 
mysterious  '  sign  '  of  the  destruction  and  upraising  of  the  Temple  of 
•St.  John  His  Bodv.*  ^  Thev  hud  uuite  misumlerstood  it  at  the  time,  and  its 
repnHluction  now  as  the  trround  of  a  criminal  charge  against  Je^iui 
must  have  l)t»en  directly  due  to  Caiaphas  and  Annas.  We  remember, 
that  this  had  Ih'(>u  the  tir<^t  time  that  -lesus  had  come  into  collision, 
not  only  with  the  Temple  authorities,  but  with  the  avarice  of  '  the 
family  of  Annas.*  We  can  itnagine  how  the  incensed  Iligh'Priest  would 
have  challenged  the  conduct  of  the 'riMnple-oflicials,  andhow,  in  n.»ply, 
he  would  have  U'en  told  what  they  had  attempted,  and  how  Jesus 
had  met  tht»m.  Perhaps  it  wjis  the  only  real  inquiry' which  a  man  like 
Caiaphas  would  can*  to  institute  about  what  Jesus  said.     And  here, 

*  Dm*  l'haris:uc  I/iw  of  witn«'s»i«'s  was  '  ('rili»':illy  hIso  thiH  of  interest.     The 

v«Ty    |»erii!iar.      Wifin>-r'-   \vlii»   c-oiiini-  (ir>t  rur^^uMonnf  th(>T«'mpleiiinoirelaU.<t| 

dicinl  vwU  nih.T  wt-n*  Hof  i*«H'»ii«li'n'd  in  by  \hr  S\iu>pti>i.s  ^^wt  they  here  coniirm 

Iijtt)ttiiii<'  Kaw  :is  faU«'  wiirM--»-^,  in  tlu»  St.  .lolin's  acniunt  of  it.     On  the  other 

M'liM-   of   JifiiiL'  i>iini>haMi».     Nor  wotiltl  )i:i!i(U  Sr.  .Inhn's  account  of  the  Tcrople- 

tlifV  U"  K.I,  f\i'}\  if   an  ti/ihi  of  tli.-  ar--  pir^Mti-incunlirm^  that  of  tbeSynopCistJi, 

cii-tfl  wirr  provMl    -^-nly  if  tin*  /r/j///  nf  wine))  St.  . I n)in  tit k*8  not  relate.     And  the 

tln'   witnis-i*s    tlifni-' hf<   w»ti'   iintvi-*!  t'\pl<'n<'ois  the  Mron^f^r,  tluit  the  two  aet* 

(i"<»nii'  y/#i/rr.  in-j'tz  li.  KaN«'li»' /.<Tiir .  pp.  of  ari-oiint«:  are  inanifi*8tly  Independent 

1".*,  \f. )      Ihii- tin' ■  Siiiry  tif  Siiv.ini.a*  !•»  of    «  ach  other,  an<l  tliat  of   the  Foavth 

K-uI  ill  .I>*wis)i  |.:iw,  iinlfxx,  n^  (iti.frr  >:ip.  (io>iKrl  younger  than  that  of  the  Sjnop* 

j)n.-t's.  It  ••nil.iMlii-K  an  t-arlitT  nnwlfnf  prt»-  lists, 
oeduro  in  Ji:wi>li  cTimiiiul  juridprudoucc. 
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in  its  grossly  distorted  form,  and  with  more  than  Eastern  exaggera-     CHAP.  ^ 
tion  of  partisanship    it  was  actually  brought  forward  as  a  criminal       ^^^^ 
charge ! 

Dexterously  manipulated,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  might 
lead  up  to  two  charges.  It  would  show  that  Christ  was  a  dangerous 
seducer  of  the  people,  Whose  claims  might  have  led  those  who  believed 
them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Temple,  while  the  supposed  assertion, 
that  lie  would  •  or  was  able  ^  to  build  the  Temple  again  within  three  •  st.  lUrk 
days,  might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pretensions.*  A  "^st-M^tt. 
cert^ain  class  of  writers  have  ridiculed  this  part  of  the  Sanhedrist  plot 
igamst.  Jesus.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  viewed  as  a  Jewish  charge,  it 
might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construe  a  capital 
crime  out  of  such  charges,  although,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  popular 
prejudice  might  thus  have  been  raised  against  Jesus — and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  objects  which  Ccuaphas  had  in  view.  But  it 
luus  Ix^en  strangely  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the  Iligh-Priest  was 
not  to  form u late  a  capital  charge  in  Jewish  I^w,  since  the  assembled 
vSanluHlrists  had  no  intention  so  to  try  Jesus,  but  to  fornmlate  a 
cliarij^e  which  would  tell  before  the  Roman  Procurator.  And  here 
none  other  could  lx>  so  effective  as  that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of 
tlie  i^nioraiit  populace,  who  might  letvd  them  on  to  wild  tumultuous 
acts.  1\vo  similar  instances,  in  which  the  Romans  quenched  Jewish 
fau.it  ieisni  in  the  blood  of  the  pretenders  and  their  deluded  followers, 
will  itiulily  n»cur  to  tlie  mind,^  In  any  case,  Caiaphas  would 
naturally  seek  to  ground  his  accusation  of  Jesus  before  J^ilate  on 
anything  rather  than  His  claims  to  Messiidiship  and  the  inheritance 
i)t'  David.  It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  a  Jewish  High-IMest  had  to 
e\j)«>se  the  loftiest  and  holiest  hope  of  Israel  to  the  mockery  of 
a    Pilate ;  and    it   might    prove   a    dangerous   proceeding,    whether 

•  At   tlic  s.inio  time  neither  tliis,  nor  days  before  His  execution  heralds  had 

c\u']\   xhc  l.ifi  r  cliarj^^   of   '  blasplicniy,  summoned  any  exculi>ator)'  evi<lence  in 

woiild  liavo  made  Jesus  what  wa«  t«ch-  His  favour (Sanli.  43  a),  may  be  dismissed 

ni.ally    t  ailed   cither    a    Mtinithy   or    a  without  comment. 

M,i<l(ii,irh.     The  fonner  is  dei»cril)od  a,s  »  Besides  other   movements,  we  refer 

an    indn'idual    who    pi-irntrly    seduces  here    8pt»cially    to   that   under  Theu()as, 

j'ri\ai«'    iii<livi<liials  into  idt>latry  (Sanh.  who   led    out   some    400  persons   under 

10;  .Icr    Vil).  15  ^).  it  hoine  adiled  pnmiisc  of  tlividinjj  Jordan,  when  both 


\  II 


tliat  lifs|.«.iks  with  a  loud  voice  (in  praise  ho  and  his  a<lherents  were  cut  down  by 

nf  >nmr  f  il^c  )4.m|)   and  usts  the    Holy  the  Uonians  {Jit9    Ant.  xx.  6.  1).     At  a 

(llctM.)  laf  L'liMp'  (Icr.  Sanh.  LTw/).     On  l;it«T   time    nti    Kt:}'ptian   Jew  gathered 

th*-  (>r)M-r  iiaixl.thc   Mtuldi<tt'h  is  one  who  :t.(HN)  or  4,000  on  tlie  Muonl  of  OlivM, 

p'll'li  1\   -(.iiKi-  tin-  p.oiilr  to  idolatry,  promi>inj;   to    ca.st  down   the   walls    of 

ii^iiiL'.a.H  it  i>  ad'lciUtlu'  lani^ua^^e  ^|M^ken  .lenisiilem  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  (u.  8. 

<  MtiMiiMiilv   by  Uu'  |HH)plt?.     The  i\v»)  Tul-  XX.    8.    ti).      Another  impostor  of   tliat 

Ti.udu-  -ii.iii>,  tluit  witnesses  hatl  lain  in  kind  was  Simon  of  Cyprus  (u  s.  xx.  7.  2), 

u;iii    ti>  Ih  ;-.r  and  r('|>ort   the    utterauot'S  nnd,  of  oourse,  Bar  Kokhal)h. 
of   (  lir;>t  (S.4iili.  (»7  <»>,  and   that  furty 
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IiOOK      as  retj^ardecl  the   Roman    Governor   or   the   feelings   of  the  Jewish 
^^         people. 

Hut  this  char»ife  of  beiii<^  a  seducer  of  the  people  also  broke  down, 

tlirou^h  th<'  (lisa<j^reeiuc^iit  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  the  Mosaic  Law 

•Dcut.  xTii.    required,*   and    who,  accordiiif^  to  ll;i1;binic   ordinance,    had    to    be 

»»u>*iihash    «*'I>^rately  questioned.^     But  the  diver^»nce  of  their  testimony  doe? 

"••  not  exactly  appt^ar  in  the  ditfert'nces  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew 

and   of  St.  Mark.     If  it  be  deemed  nec(*ssary   to  harmonise    these 

two  narratives,  it  would  lx>  betttT  to  n^^iird  both   as    relating  the 

testimony  of  tln»se  two  witnesses.     What  St.  Mark  reported  may  have 

lx»en  followed  by  what  St.  Matthew  records,  or  vice  versdy  the    one 

IxMULT,    so   to   speak,   the    bjisis   of  the   other.      But   all    this    time 

Jw^s    prt»served    the  same   majestic   sil(»nce   as    before,    nor    could 

tlu»  impati«*nce  of  (,\iiaphas,  who  spran^if  from  his  seat  to  confront, 

and,  if  possible,  browbeat  his  Prisoner,  extnict  from  Him  any  reply. 

Only  om*  thin^jf  now  remaint»d.     Je^sus  knew  it  well,  and  so  did 

Gaiaphas.     It  was  to  put  tlie  question,  which  Jesus  could  not  refuse 

to  answer,  and  wliieh,  once  answertnl,  must  lead  either  to  His  ocknow- 

hnl«rnient  or  to  His  condemnation.     In  the  brief  historical   summary 

which  St.  Luke  furnislies,  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  sequence  dt 

events,  by  which  it  mi^ht  setMn  as  if  what  he  records  had  taken  place 

at  t  lie  nuH»t  in^'  <  )f  t  ln»  Sanhedrists  *  on  the  next  morning.    But  a  careful 

considtTation*  of  what  passed  tliere  obliges  us  to  regard  the  report  of 

St.  Luke  as  referrin«r  to  the  night-meeting  described  by  St.  Matthew 

rnd  St.  Mark.     'Flu*  motive  tor  St.  Luke's  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 

events  may  havr  been,'^  that  he  wished  to  group  in   a   continoou^ 

narrativt*  I\'trr's  thnvfold  denial,  the  thinl  of  which  occurred   nflef 

th«»  ni^Hit-sittin;^'  of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  which  the  final  adjuration  c4 

Caiaphas  t»licit<Ml  tht?  n»ply  which  St.   Luke  reconls,  as  well  as  the 

other  two  Kvang«'lists.     Be  this  as  it  may,  wt»  owe  to  St.  Luke  another 

tniit  in  thf  drama  of  that  night.     As  we  supjKwe,  the  simple  question 

was  first  addressiMl  t«)  .lesus,  whetht^r  He  was  the  Messiah?  to  which 

lb'  rrplird  by  rfftTriii-/  to  th»»  ihmmIK'ssui'ss  of  such  an  enquiry,  sino(» 

-it  M.i»t       ^'^''>  '*"''  prt'dftrnninrd  lU)!  to  crrdit  His  claims,  nay,  had  only  a  fefi-" 

Hi  II  1^     ^\.^^^  bfinr.-  in  tlir  Ti'iiipl**  n-fusi-d  *'  t*)  discuss  them.**   It  was  upon  thii* 

liii.IsrX:    thai  ih.*  Hiirh-l'n'-t ,  ii»  tlit»  mo>f  st»lcmn  numner,  adjured  the  True 

•ll' •' !.'r'je    One  by  llu-  Living  (iod,  Whos«*  Son  lie  wius,  to  say  it,  whether  Hf 

fpurV.iii        weri'  the  Messiah  an<l  Divine — the  two  In'ing  so  joined  together,  mrt 

>  I ms.  tosiiy  tlu-  Irast.  >tniti;;i'  !••  no   way  anxioim    about  an    acoord    vd 

czpl.'i    I   tin*   i-xpn-->i«>ii    '  l^l    iliiii    in'D  dttuiU    and    cireumstaMcei^    when,    ad* 

thc-ir  .'i/i'«8^i«i»'':i-r>fiiriiiu  i«>  <li«'  i  -iihtr  niittcdiy,  the  /tf<*^  entirelj  agnaa — naj, 

Cuui!    I'i-htimUr  {>\.  Luk<-  :;xii.  t;o  i.  in  such  case,  the  aooord  ol  faoto  wovU 

■  A I  the  same  time  i  cunlciu  myself  in  be  only  the  more  strikiiiffi 
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in  Jewish  belief,  but  to  express  the  claims  of  Jesus.     No  doubt  or     CHAP. 
hesitation  could  here  exist.     Solemn,  emphatic,  calm,  majestic,  as       XIH 
before  had  been  His  silence,  was  now  His  speech.     And  His  assertion  '       '      ' 
of  what  He  was,  was  conjoined  with  that  of  what  God    would  show 
Him  to  l)e,  in  His  Resurrection  and  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the 
Father,  and  of  what  they  also  would  see,  when  He  would  come  in  those 
clouds  of  heaven  that  would  break  over  their  city  and  polity  in  the 
final  storm  of  judgment. 

^riiey  all  beard  it—  and,  as  the  Law  directed  when  blasphemy  was 
spoken,  the  High  Priest  rent  both  his  outer  and  inner  garment,  with 
H  rent  that  might  never  be  repaired.*     But  the  object  was  attained.  •smiIltil 
Christ  would  neither  explain,  modify,  nor  retract  His  claims.     They  iCoedK.s6a 
\u\a\  all  heard  it ;  what  use  was  there  of  witnesses.  He  had  spoken 
Giddnjiha,^  *  blaspheming.'     Then,    turning  to  those  assembled,  he 
put  to  them  the  usual  question  which  preceded  *  the  formal  sentence 
of  death.     As  given  in  the  Rabbinic  original,  it  is  : '  *  What  think  ye, 
gentlemen  ?     And  they  answered,  if  for  life,  "  For  life!  "  and  if  for 
death, ''  For  death."  '  ^     But  the  formal  sentence  of  death,  which,  if  it  *T«nohuii» 
had  been  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  must  now  have  been  ^  Tif^ 
spoken  by  the  President,*^  was  not  pronounced.*  •SMh.iu.r 

^rhere  is  a  curious  Jewish  conceit,  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  golden  band  on  the  High  Priest's  mitre,  with  the  graven  words, 
'  Holiness  unto  Jehovah,'  atoned  for  those  who  had  blasphemed.**  It 
stands  out  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  figure  of  Caiaphas  on  that 
awful  night.  Or  did  the  unseen  mitre  on  the  True  and  Eternal 
High-Priest's  Brow,  marking  the  consecration  of  His  Humiliation  to 
•Jehovah,  plead  for  them  who  in  that  night  were  gathered  there,  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind?  Yet  amidst  so  many  most  solemn 
thoughts,  some  press  prominently  forward.  On  that  night  of  terror, 
when  all  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  power  of  hell  were  unchained, 
even  the  falsehood  of  malevolence  could  not  lay  any  crime  to  His 
charge,  nor  yet  any  accusation  be  brought  against  Him  other 
than  the  misrepresentation  of  His  symbolic  Words.  What  testi- 
mony to  Him  this  solitary  false  and  ill-according  witness!  Again: 
'  They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  worthy  of  death.'  Judaism  itself 
would  not  now  re-echo  this  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrists.     And  yet  is 

'  othor  rlcsi^'nationn  for  it  are  Chillul      Sanh.  iii.  7. 
htShrm,  and,  euphemistically,  Birkhat/i  •  D^^H^  DK   DHDIM   DHI    \ytD   ^30 

UL  7). 

VOL.  u.  o  o 
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BOOK      it  not  aft  IT  all  true — that  He  was  either  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  G«  J, 
V  or  a  bhispheiiier  ?     This  Man,  alone  so  wilm  and  majestic  anions  those 

^  '  '  impassioned  false  judges  and  fiilse  witnesses;  majestic  in  His 
silence,  nuijestic  in  His  speech;  unniovtMl  by  threats  to  speak,  uu- 
dauuttMl  by  threats  when  He  spoke;  Who  saw  it  all — the  end  fnmi 
the  be^rinnin^'";  the  Judge  among  His  judges,  the  Witness  before  His 
witnesses:  which  wits  He — the  Christ  or  a  blaspheming  iuijx^stor? 
I.et  history  dt'cide;  let  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  give 
answer.  If  He  had  been  what  Israel  said.  He  deserved  the  death  i^f 
the  Cross;  if  He  is  what  the  Christnuis-ljells  of  the  Church,  and  \\\^ 
chimes  of  tlie  Ki»surrecti(m-morning  ring  out,  then  do  wo  rightly 
worship  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  (iod,  the  Christ,  the  ^Suviou^ 
of  men. 

5.  Jt  was  afttT  this  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  had  broken  up. 
that,  as  wt»  learn  from  the  Cospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  revolting  insults 
and  injuries  wen*  perpetnited  on  Him  by  the  guards  and  sen^ants  of 
Caiaphas.     All  now  rose  in  combined  rebellion  against  the  Perfect 
Man:  tht»  abjtvt  servility  of  the  Kast,  which  delighted  in  insults  on 
One  Wiiom  it  could  never  have  vanquished,  and  had  not  even  dan^l  tc 
attack;  that  innate  vulgarity,  which  loves  to  tmmple  on  fallen  greaN 
lu'ss,  and  tn  deck  out   in  its  own  maniu^r  a  triumph  where  no  victon* 
has  been  won  ;  the  brutality  of  tlu^  worsts  than  animal  in  man  (since 
in  him  it   is  not  umler  the*  guidance  of  Divine  instinct),  and  which. 
when  unchained,  seems  to  intensify  in  coars(»ness  and  ferocity  :*  and 
the  j)rofanity  ami  dt'vilry  which  are  wont  to  apply  the  wretched  witti- 
cism^ of  what  is  misnoniiTed  common  sense  ami  the  blows  of  tyrannical 
usurpaii«ai  of  pow»T  to  all  that   is  hight^r  and  lM*ttor,  to  what  these 
nirii  cannot  gras))  and  dare  not  look  up  to,  and  Ix^foro  the  shadows  of 
which,  wlun  c:i*it   by  supTstition,  they  cower  and  tremble  in  abject 
fear!      Anil  yrt  th«*si'  insults,  taunts,  an<l  blows  which  fell  upon  that 
I  »nfly  Sn lli-rer,  n«»t.  dftenceless,  but  undefending,  not  vanquished,  but 
uneontendinL^  not   Iflph'ss,  but  majestic*  in  vohintary  self-submission 
t'nr  tin*  hiLdie>t  purpMS«*  of  lnv»* — have  ni»t  oidy  exhibited  the  curse  of 
Immunity,  luit  als<»  rmiovtMl  it  l)y  h»tting  it  descend  on  Him,  the  IVrfVvt 
.M.in.  th«'  t'lirl-t.  tii»'  Son  of  (iod.     And  ever  since  has  every  noblt^ 
h'lirti  il  >utr'n'r  U*en  ableon  t  hr  straUL'ely  clouded  day  to  look  up,  and 
f. ►ll.jw  what.  a>i  it   t»>ui'lu-s  r:irth,  is  tlie  bhick  misty  shadow,  to  wherv, 
ilhunini'd   i>y  light    from   lieliind,  it   pas<es  into  the  golden  li^ht a 

'  ll.ivi- w«:iil\:nir«  •!  miH^h  ift-ynml  this,  i'lnrjiiiii*  * — jiml,  hoiriblo  to  ivlatc  \\ 
wlnri  till  i'.ii:>!ai.  ill  iiiuiTacy  (-an  in^crilH'  trach  \\>  littlo  children  to  Ining  to  tKi« 
till  |T>  i«iMini&   ..mil    wnpN  ;i^  '  Ki'nij*ei      its  ttonil  ^tfTorin^s  7 
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mantle  of  darkness  as  it  enwraps  us,  merging  in  light  up  there  where     CHAP, 
its  folds  seem  held  togi'ther  by  the  Hand  from  heaven.  XUI 

This  is  our  Sufferer — the  Christ  or  a  blasphemer;  and  in  that 
alternative  which  of  us  would  not  choose  the  part  of  the  Accused 
rather  than  of  His  judges  ?  So  far  as  recorded,  not  a  word  escapt»d 
His  Lips ;  not  a  complaint,  nor  murmur ;  nor  utterance  of  indignant 
rebuke,  nor  sharp  cry  of  deeply  sensitive,  pained  nature.  He  was 
drinking,  slowly,  with  the  consciousness  of  willing  self-surrender,  the 
Cup  which  His  Father  had  given  Him.  And  still  His  Father — and 
this  also  specially  in  His  Messianic  relationship  to  man. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrists  quitted 
the  audience-chamber,  Jesus  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of 
tlie  attendants.  Even  the  Jewish  Ijaw  had  it,  that  no  *  prolonged 
death  *  (Mitlui/i  Arikhta)  might  be  inflicted,  and  that  he  who  was 
condemned  to  death  was  not  to  be  previously  scourged.*  At  last  •K«Ab. 
they  were  weary  of  insult  and  smiting,  and  the  Suffered  was  left 
alone,  perhaps  in  the  covered  gallery,  or  at  one  of  the  windows  that 
overlooked  the  court  below.  About  one  hour  had  passed**  since  ^st  Lake 
Peter's  second  denial  had,  so  to  speak,  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Sanhedrists.  Since  then  the  excitement  of  the  mock-trial, 
with  witnesses  coming  and  going,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Eastern  fashion 
repeating  what  had  passed  to  those  gathered  in  the  court  around  the 
fire;  then  the  departure  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and  again  the  insults  and 
bhnvs  inflicted  on  the  Sufferer,  had  diverted  attention  from  Peter. 
Now  it  turned  once  more  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
naturally  more  intensely  than  before.  The  chattering  of  Peter,  whom 
conscience  and  consciousness  made  ner\'ously  garrulous,  betrayed  him. 
This  one  also  was  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene^  truly,  he  was  of  them— 
for  he  was  also  a  Galilean  !  So  spake  the  bystanders  ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  a  fellow-servant  and  kinsman  of  that  Malchus,  whose 
ear  Peter,  in  his  zeal,  had  cut  off  in  Gethsemane,  asserted  that  he 
actually  n^cognisinl  hi?n.  To  one  and  all  these  declarations  Peter 
n^turned  only  a  mon^  vehement  denial,  accompanying  it  this  time 
with  oaths  to  Go<l  and  imprt^cations  on  himself. 

Th(»  echo  of  his  words  had  scarcely  died  out — their  diastole  had 
scarcely  returned  them  with  gurgling  noise  upon  his  conscience — 
when  loud  and  shrill  the  second  cock-crowing  was  heard.  There  was 
that  in  its  harsh  ]X'rsistence  of  sound  that  also  wakened  his  memory. 
He  now  rememlx'red  the  words  of  warning  prediction  which  the  Lord 
had   spoken.      He   looked   up;  and  as  he  looked,  he  saw,  how  up 

o  o  2 
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BOOK  tliere,  just  at  that  moment,  the  Lord  turned  round'  and  looked  npoa 
V  liiiu — yes,  in  all  tliat  assembly,  upon  Peter!  His  eyA  spake  UU 
Words;  nay,  much  more;  they  searched  down  to  the  innermost 
dt»pths  of  Peter's  heart,  and  broke  them  open.  They  had  pieroed 
til  rough  all  self-deiusion,  false  shame,  and  fear :  they  had  reached  the 
man,  the  disciple,  the  lover  of  Jesus.  Forth  th'T  burst,  the  waters  or 
conviction,  of  true  shame,  of  heart-sorrow,  of  the  agonies  of  se'f* 
condemnation :  and,  bitterly  weeping,  he  rushed  from  under  those  sons 
that  had  melted  tne  ice  of  death  and  burnt  into  his  heart— out  mmi 
that  cursed  place  of  betrayal  by  Israel,  by  its  High  Priest — and  even 
by  the  representative  Disciple. 

Out  he  rushed  into  the  night.  Yet  a  night  lit  up  by  the  stars 
of  promise — chiefest  among  them  this,  that  the  Christ  np  there- 
the  conquering  Sufferer — had  prayed  for  him  God  grant  us  in  the 
night  of  our  conscious  self-condenmation  the  same  star-Iif^ht  o  His 
Promises,  the  same  assurance  of  the  intercession  of  the  Chnst  that 
so,  as  Luihor  puts  it,  the  particulamess  of  the  account  of  Peb.  8 
denial,  jus  compared  with  the  briefness  of  that  of  Christ's  Passion,  may 
carry  to  our  hearts  this  lesson  *  The  fruit  and  use  of  the  sofferings 
of  Christ  is  this,  that  in  them  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  ana/ 

>  There  is  not  any  indication  in  t}io  the  morning  He  was  at  all  removed  fron 

text    that,    ius    Cmniiientators    supiK>:fe,  near    the  place    where    Ho    had    bi^aB 

Clirist  was  at  that  moment  le<i  boand  cxamioedi 
across  the  Court;  nor,  indeed,  that  till 
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,ot.  Matt,  xxvil.  1.2.  11-14  ;  St.  Mark  xv.  1-5;  St.  Luke  xxiii.1-5;  St.  John  xviiL  28- 
88  ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  6-12;  Sf..  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  lS-18 ;  St.  Mark 
XV.  d-lO;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  13-17;  St  John  xviii.  39,  40;  St.  Matt  xxvii.  19;  St 
Matt  xxvii.  20-31 ;  St  Mark  xv.  11-20 ;  St  Luke  xxui.  18-25 ;  St  John  xix.  1-16.) 

Thk  pule  grey  light  had  passed  into  that  of  early  morning,  when  the     CHAP. 

Siinhedrists   once  more  assembled  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas.'     A     J^^ 

conipjirisoii  with  the  tenns  in  which  they  who  had  formed  the  gathering 

of  tlie  previous  night  are  described  will  convey  the  impression,  that 

the  niiiuber  of  those  present  was  now  increased,  and  that  they  who 

now  came  belonged  to  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of  the  Council. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  who  would  not  take 

part  in  deliberations  which  were  virtually  a  judicial  murder  might, 

once  tlie  ri^soUition  was  taken,  feel  in  Jewish  casuistry  absolved  from 

guilt  in  advising  liow  the  infonnal  sentence  might  best  be  carried 

into  effect.     It  was  this,  and  not  the  question  of  Christ's  guilt,  which 

formed   the   subject   of  deliberation   on   that   early  morning.     Tlie 

n^sult  of  it  was  to  'bind '  Jesus  and  hand  Him  over  as  a  malefactor 

to    Pilate,   with  tlie  resolve,  if  possible,  not  to  frame  any  definite 

charge ;  *  but,  if  this  became  necessary,  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  ^^\/^^ 

the  purely  political,  not  the  religious  asj)ect  ot  the  claims  of  Jesus.**'*  »»st.Lak« 

'J\)  us  it  may  seem  strange,  that  they  who,  in  the  lowest  view  of 
it,  had  committed  so  grossly  unrighteous,  and  were  now  coming  ou 
so  cru«l  and  bl<K)(ly  a  deinl,  should  have  been  prevented  by  religious 
scruples  from  entering  the  *  Pnetorium.'  And  yet  the  student  of 
Jewish  casuistry  will  understand  it;  nay,  alas,  history  and  even 
coiinnou  observation  furnish  only  too  many  parallel  instances  of 
unscrupulous  scrupulosity  and  unrighteous  conscientiousness.  Alike 
conscience  and  rt»ligiousness  are  only  moral  tendencies  natural  to 

»  Tliin  i.M  8()  oxpri'ssly  stattHliuSt.  John  *  Comp.  St.  Matt,  xxvii   1  with  xxvL 

xviii.  L'S,  that  it  i.s  liitticult  to  uiiderHtand  C9,  when*  the  wonLs  *and  elders* most  be 

wliiDce  th('  notion  haa  been  derived  that  struck  out ;  and  St  Mark  XT.  1  with  ttf. 

thi>  (\)uiuil  a.HHembled  in  their  ordinary  66. 
oouooil-chamber. 
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BOOK  man  ;  wliithcT  they  tend,  must  be  decided  by  considerations  oat^de 
V  of  them  :  by  enli<rliteiiinent  and  truth.*  The  *Pra&torium,*  to  which 
'  "  '  tlie  Jewisli  leathers,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  represented  the 
leaders — fur  ni'lther  Annas  nor  Caiaphas  seems  to  have  been  per- 
sonally present — brought  the  l)ound  Christ,  was  (as  always  in  the 
])rovinces)  the  quart (»rs  occupied  by  the  Roman  Governor.  In 
Ciesarea  this  was  tlu»  Palace  of  Herod,  and  there  St,  Paul  was  after- 
wards a  prisoner.  Hut  in  Jerusalem  there  were  two  such  qoarten: 
the  fortress  Antnuia,  and  tht»  magnificent  Palace,  of  Herod  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Upper  City.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  spmk  with  certainty,  tht»  balance  of  probability  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  virw  that,  when  Pilate  wils  in  Jerusalem  with  his  wife, 
•  he  ocenpird  tlu'  truly  royal  alxule  of  Ilerod,  and  not  the  fortified 
barracks  of  Antonia.'-  From  the  slojv  at  the  eastern  an^Ie,  opposite 
thelVmple-M(»unt,  where  the  Palace  of  Caiaplias  stood,  up  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Upp<M'  City,  the  melancholy  procession  wound  to  the 
p)rtals  of  the  grand  Palace  of  Herod.  It  is  recorded,  that  they 
who  brought  II im  would  not  tht-mselves  enter  the  portals  of  the 
Palace.  *  that  tli^y  might  not  Ih»  dt'fih*d,  but  might  eat  the  P^issover.* 
Vrw  i'xpres>ions  ha\e  givi*n  rise  to  mon*  earnest  controversy  than 
this.  On  two  things  at  h'ast  wt»  can  spi»ak  with  certainty.  Entrance 
into  a  li«*athcn  houst*  *//*/  Leviticaliy  n-nder  impure  for  that  day— 
that   is.  till  th('  cvenini:.'*     The  fact  of  such  defilement  is  clearly 

'  TIm-m:  .'in*  till*  f'riin  aii'l   Thinnmim  u»  put  by  A'ln'AMrrand  Wir^eier.    Putting 

of  till*  *  :iiiiiii:(  i):iTu!-:ilit<'r  I'll! i-tiiiiia.'  :i>i<U' any  aiyiiiiiunt  from  the  sappoted 

-  'Ihi^  i*>.  lit' c«>tn>4-.  ifii  t)ii>  traditional  latt-r  <lat<' (»f  thu  *  Friesft- Codes,*  as  oum- 

>it>>,  nor  y<t  ih.it  wliirh  \va^  liniiirily  in  jKini)    with    IVufer.,    and     indeed    the 

lavixir.     r.iit    a^    tin-    P:il.i« t'    \\sT\A  i>iirfly    ItiMical    argument,     ainoe    the 

iinil>iu)>ti-illy  III  i-ahii-    (a>>  all   i'o\al  n>i-  (|Ui'>ti(in  is  u^  ti)  the  views  entectainKl 

il4>ii<-r>)  tiir  ]iro]i.  riy  (if  the  Matf.  ami  as  in  the  time  of  Chrut,  SehUrer  ar|nica:  I. 

\v<-  liMM'  ili^tinct   iVKii'iicf  tiiat    Konian  That   the  Chtigi^ak  was  not  desiKnated 

I'l-'MMraioi-  n>iil<-'l  thi-rr.  nnd  to>>k  tht  ir  hy  thr  tenn  Ptmrk.     2.  That  the  delile- 

si-at  in  iioiit  of  tliat   l':(la('i'  on  a  i-aisnl  tnriit   fn»m    fnturinir  a  heathen    house 

)ia\<nH'nt    to  pronduni-t-   iiiiljnut-:  [Jo*.  wotild  not  have  ci'aM'd  in  the  evenins(M> 

War  ii.  11.?*:  citijii.  /Vi//."..  A'l »  ai  ^  ;!>).  a^  Ut  allow  thrm  to  e«t  the  PuaoTcr). 

tin-   infrifhi'i-    i^    n'riMxii-,   ill.. I    I'ii.itf,  hut  ha\o  la.'^ttil  fur  seven  dajra,  as  heti^ 

(•-|M-i  i.illy  :i^  I;.'  \\:i- at-i-<iii.)>anii  •!  l>y  hi>  ronni-c'iii   with.thft   suspicion   that  an 

witi.  p-i<h-i  ihiTi- .iN...  iifntrtii*    i.e.    n    i\isSkA    \ioAy — might    he 

^  T)i>-  xaii'ijo  iia>>>ii>  'or  tl.:^  ni<-'l  iMt  liiiri«'<l  in  tln'  hi)ut<e.    On  the  flnt  poiBt 

l..r.-   Ill-  •Ii-::'-' •!.     A-    th'-i-  la.:'-  art*  wf  yvU*t  to    Notti   1   on  the    DeZt    ptgei 

pa-^ii!:.' tliMMijIi  ihr  pi'-''>  ( for  a  ^•-mn'l  only  a<li)in^  that,  with  all  hia  ingtnaltj, 

• 'hiioii !  (ii\  ati>  r.tmn  lia-  iH  I  n  t-aiiiMl  to  St'hurtr    has   tiut   met   all   the  paasaiive 

Pr.  .S'<iii-r /-'.«  I.:- •  liMii-  r-ri-l>ir  ^ayt'iv  rh  aildiiciil  on  tlu*  other  side,  and  that  tlie 

wa-r^n.   <iii-^«-ii.  ls^:ii.  ii.ti  i.ih-ij  to  <->>ti-  virw  athiN'atctl  ill  the  tezt  It  thst  sdoptcd 

ti---. •  \'.  :1><-  iii<>  rpii  laii-.M  <>t  M.  .lolin  \\\\\.  hy  many  Jewish  scholars. 

L'>«,  L'lv.-ii   ill  \\v  I'M      'Diiv   i«  nut  till!  Thi>  arLMiinent  on  the  Noond  potait  it 

f.ii..t.>  tiiM'.ii  I'.'   M|i<^.it  at  1<  iikfth.  t'vt>n  lauru  uiisatisfactorj.  Thadsumcat 

i'.ii   1  MI '  .r-  t.  tiiii.k  il  ar.  with  allhi;!  fr^im  onterinff  the  /VefsHiwi,  whldl  tht 

1>:  >  /../-f/   h.i-  i.'it  .|-i.<f  iiii>t  Hanli*-i1rists dreaded, might) 


thi  I  ;i..-,  hwi  laliv  aii^\\urc«i  the  urt^uuicut      in  this  case  most  hav«  bfl    dm  to 
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attest (*d  l)otli  in  the  New  Testament  *  and  in  the  Mishnali,  though  its  CHAP. 

r»»as(>ns  ini<rht  be  variouB.**     A  person  who  had  so  become  Levitically  XIV 

iiiu'lean  was  technically  called  Tebhul  Yom  (*  bathed  of  the  day').  .^^',  ,3 

Tht^  otluT  point  is,  that,  to  have  so  become  *  impure'  for  the  day,  bohoi. xtul 

would  not  have  disqualified  for  eating  the  Paschal  Lamb,  since  that  rii  i     ' 
meal  was  partaken  of  after  the  evening,  and  when  a  new  day  had 

begun.     In  fact,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  ®that  the  *  bathed  of  the  •?«•.•»• 
day/  that  is,  he  who  had  been  impure  for  the  day  and  had  bathed  in 
the  evening,  did  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  and  an  instance  is 

related,^  when  some  soldiers  who  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  l/f-,,?*^| 

'  inunersed/  and  ate  the  Paschal  Lamb.     It  follows,  that  these  Sanhe-  wididfrom 

.  .  bottom 

drists  could  not  have  abstained  from  entering  the  Palace  of  Pilate 
btvause  by  so  doing  they  would  have  been  disqualified  for  thel'aschal 
Supper. 

'i'he  point  is  of  importance,  because  many  writers  have  interpreted 
the  expression  '  the  Passover  '  as  referring  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  and 
liavt*  argued  tluit,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  our  Ix)rd  did  not 
on  tlie  ])nvioiis  t*vt'iiing  partake  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  or  else  that  in 
this  respect  the  account  of  the  Fourth  (ios]H^l  does  not  accord  with 
tli.it  of  tlie  Synoptists.  Hut  as,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refer  the  ex])ressi(m  '  l^issover  '  to  the  I'aschal  Supper,  we 
liMve  only  to  iiujuire  wliether  tlie  tenn  is  not  also  applied  to  other 
otllrihL^^.      AtuI  here  both  the  Old  Testament*  and  Jewish  writings*  l-^;"i''^ 

Ckron. 
taii<.'N  tli.ui  that  tlu' houstMri^rbt  contain  suspicion).  Kvidcntly,  the  Prtrtorium  J"^*  '^ 
i\u  a/wrfi/K  (»r  a  <l«'jul  ImmIv.  And  of  such  would  not  have  fallen  under  the  category 
iiia!i\  iiiav  Ih' con<»ived,<t)nnt'Cted  either  contemplated  in  Okol.  xviii.  7,  even  if 
w  iili  tin-  >usiMrti'<l  proenci'  t»f  an  idol  in  (which  wearcm»t  i)rejiart*d  toadmit)such 
till- 1. niisfnr  with  contact  with  an  itlolator.  a  case  would  havf  involved  a  defik'ment 
It  i^.  iii«h  « <l,irue  that  (f/iOl.  x\iii.  7  n-fors  of  .veven  da.»s.  Thus  Schurrr's  argument 
tntlir  >iisj,i(  i,,n  of  a  l)uriedf;/A»r^wxas  the  falls  to  the  jifround.  I<Jistly,  allhoujjh  the 
caii^f  «>l  n^anhnu' the  houses  of  (lentiles  Chaijliftih  could  only  be  brought  by  the 
asd.tilrd;  hut  ivcfi  so,  it  would  Im»  to<i  otTerer  in  jH»»-.son,  the  I'aschal  Ijimbmi^ht 
nun  h  t(>  M»i  jMiv,.  that  a  bare  .suspicion  of  be  broii^dit  for  another  j>erson,  and  tlu-n 
thiN  kind  would  make  a  man  unclean  for  tlie  tvbhul  yom  (lartakc  of  it.  Thus,  if 
s»  \«  II  (iay>.  Koi  this  it  would  ha\e  U'en  the  SanhiMlrists  had  been  detiled  in  the 
ii« .  .->ar\  that  the  dead  Ixuly  was  actually  morningthey  might  have  eaten  the  Pa^cha 
u  It  lull  tin-  house  entered,  or  that  wliat  at  night.  Dr.  vSr-A wrrr  in  his  ^rAur/*  re- 
el,t;iiiird  it  ha<l  been  touched.  But  peatedly  appeals  to  Z><'ZiYr#<?A  (Zcitschr.f. 
tli.p.  i- another  and  weightier  considem-  Luther.  Tlieol.  1874,  pp.  1-4;  but  there 
tin  Ohnl.  xviii.  7  is  not  so  indefinite  as  is  nothing  in  the  article  of  that  eminent 
!>!  .<•/<// vr  iniplit's.  It  contains  a  m»)st  scholar  to  bear  out  the  special  contention 
inil'.rtant  hmitation.  In  order  to  make  of  .Si'Awr^r,  except  that  he  traces  the  de* 
a  I  .Ml-.-  thus  defiled  (from  suspicion  of  tilement  of  lieathen  houses  to  the  cause  in 
an  iifh'rtiii  buried  in  it),  it  states  that  <M/i/.xviii  7.  7>r'/i7r#tficoncludeshispai)er 
til,  hounr  mujit  hare  hrrn  inhabited  by  th:'  by  j>ointing  to  this  very  case  in  evidence 
hmlhrn  for  firrty  dayt,  and  even  so  the  that  the  N.T.  doonroents  date  from  the 
custJMly  of  a  Jewish  servant  or  maid  /r*^  and  not  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
would'haNe  rendered  n.idless  a  ht-diqak,  *  Tlie  subject  has  been  so  fully  di»- 
or  investigation  (to  clear  the  house  of  iDUised     in     WindtT^    Beitr.,    and     in 
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BOOK  show,  that  the  term  Pesach,  or  '  Passover/  was  applied  not  only  to  the 
V  Paschal  Lanib,  but  to  all  the  Passover  sacrifices,  especially  to  what 
^  -  '  -'  was  called  the  Chagi/jah,  or  festive  offering  (from  Choffy  or  Chagcujj  to 
bring  the  festive  sacrifice  usual  at  each  of  the  three  Great  Feasts).* 
According  to  the  express  rule  (Chag.  i.  3)  the  Chagiyah  was  brought 
on  the  first  festive  Paschal  Day.*  It  was  offered  immediately  afWr 
the  morning-service,  and  eaten  on  that  day — probably  some  time 
before  the  evening,  when,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  another  ceremony 
claimed  public  attention.  We  can  therefore  quite  understand  that, 
not  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  but  on  the  first  Paschal  day,  the  San- 
hedrists  would  avoid  incurring  a  defilement  which,  lastinj^  till  the 
evening,  would  not  only  have  involved  them  in  the  inconvenience  of 
Levitical  defilement  on  the  first  festive  day,  but  have  actually  pre- 
vented their  offering  on  that  day  the  Passover,  festive  sacrifice,  or 
Chiujujah,  For,  we  have  these  two  express  rules :  that  a  person  coold 
not  in  Levitical  defilement  ofller  the  Cluujitjah ;  and  that  the  Chu(/igak 
could  not  bo  ottered  for  a  person  by  some  one  else  who  took  his  place 
(Jer.  Chag.  70  a,  lines  10  to  14  from  bottom).  These  considerations 
and  canons  seem  decisive  as  regards  the  views  above  expressed.  Thete 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  fear  *  defilement '  on  the  morning  of 
the  Paschal  Sacrifice ;  but  entrance  into  the  Pnvtorium  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  Passover-iluy  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  otl'er  the  Chatfujah^  which  is  also  designated  by  the  term  Pe*ach. 
It  may  liavt^  bcvn  al)out  seven  in  the  morning,  probably  even 
earlier,'  wlu^n  Pilate  went  out  to  those  who  summoned  him  to  di»- 
pt»nse  justice.  The  question  which  he  addressetl  to  them  seems  to 
have  sturtknl  and  disconctTted  them.  Their  procedure  had  been 
private  ;  it  was  of  the  verj*  essence  of  proceedings  at  Iloman  Iaw 
that  they  were  in  public.  Again,  the  ])r(x?eilure  before  the  San- 
hi»drists  had  Uvn  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  inveatigiition,  while  it 
was  of  the  essenct*  of  Roman  procvdun*  to  enter  only  on  definite 
accusations.^     Accordingly,  the    first  question  of  I^late    was,   what 

A'in'A/i/r,  .Tii<l.  I*ass!il»f«nc'r,  not  tu  six-ak  during  tlie  festive  week,   which  in  the 

of  many  othiTs,  that  it  M'ciii>  lu'cillfss  t(i  Kfiust  of  TatHTnacle:*   waji   extendtnl   to 

ontiT  flirt  }i(r  nn  \\\v  tpiotiun.     Nn  coin-  thi>  Octtirt\  and  in  that  of  Weeks  (which 

{N'tciit    .li'wisli  anlia-itln^'ist  wkiiM   vhtv  lastii)  nnly  one  cbiy)  ovor  a  wholo  w<^-k 

to  ilruy  that  *  I'esirh  *  i///iy  refer  l»>  tlie  (se**   C'ha^.   i»  n :  iler.  (')ui^.  76  ^y     i^ 

M'ha-ji^.'^ih/  w}iil«;   tlie   motive  assigned  Chuaiijah  eouid  not,  hut  the  J^oMrktti  JMmk 

to  till'  SanheilriMx  l»y  St.  .lolin  implii's,  mi^jht,  l)e  otferiHl  by  a  pcrnoQ  on   behalf 

that  in  this  inManrr  it  mtutt  n-fiT  to  this,  of  anothiT. 

and  not  to  thi*  Tax-lial  I.imh.  '  Mo-t    cominentntorR   nip|iQM»    it    to 

'  RM  Sl"  P'JV"^"?  avo  C**      •'"»»  <-on.  *»:'^''  *^t'»  n  inch  earlier.    I  tiavc  fuUuwvd 

Co^M.iii    \\a-    lii.i  I.-    I..    ih..-i.    who    had  the  vit-w  of  AViw. 

Dejjlecird  It  oil  the  lifai  da\  to  bring  it         •  NoceiM,  nUi  ftocuntut  fwrit. 
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accusation  they  brought  against  Jesns.     The  question  would  come     CHAP, 
upon  them  the  more  unexpectedly,  that  Pilate  must^  on  the  previous       XIV 
evening,  have  given  his  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  Roman  ^*'    '     ^ 
guard  which  effected  the  arrest  of  Jesus.      Their  answer  displays 
humiliation,  ill-humour,  and  an  attempt  at  evasion.      If  He  had  not 
been  '  a  malefactor,'  they  would  not  have  *  delivered '  *  Him  up !     On 
this  vfigue  charge  Pilate,  in  whom  we  mark  throughout  a  strange 
reluctance  to    proceed — perhaps    from    unwillingness   to   please  the 
Jtnvs,  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  wound  their  feelings  on  the  tenderest 
point,   perhaps   because  restrained   by  a  Higher  Hand — refused  to 
proceed.     He  proposed  that  the  Sanhedrists  should  try  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  Law.     ITiis  is  another  important  trait,  as  apparently 
implying  that  J^ilate  had  been  previously  aware  both  of  the  peculiar 
claims  of  J(»sus,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
bt^en  determined  by   *  envy.' •      But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,   'St.  Mutt. 
Pilate  would  not  have  wished  t^  hand  over  a  person  accused  of  so 
grave  a  charge  jus  that  of  setting  up  Messianic  claims  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  to  try  the  case  as  a  merely  religious  question.**     Taking  b^cuxxii. 
this  in  connection  with  the  other  fact,  apparently  inconsistent  with  m,*»;xxIt 
it,  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  (lovernor  had  given  a  Roman  *•  *^^ 
guard  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  and  with  this  other  fact  of  the 
dream  and  warning  of  Pilat<?  s  wife,  a  peculiar  impressicm  is  conveyed 
to  us.     Wt»  can  understand  it  all,  if,  on  the  prt^vious  evening,  after 
tlie  Roman  guard  had  been  grant4?d,  Pilate  had  spoken  of  it  to  his 
wife,  whether  because  he  knew  her  to  l)e,  or  because  she  might  be 
interested  in  the  matter.    Tradition  has  given  her  the  name  Procula:^  •sietpkonu, 
an  Apocryphal  (Jospel  describes  her  as  a  convert  to  Judaism  ;  **  while  ^        . 
tlu»  (ireek  (^luireh  has  actually  placed  her  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints.  JJJJJjJ^JJf  {f 
What  if  tht»  truth  lay  between  these  statements,  and  IVocula  had  not 
only  het*n  a  proselyte,  like  the  wife  of  a  previous  Roman  (xovemor,* 
but  known  alxMit  Jesus  and  spoken  of  Him  to  Pilate  on  that  evening? 
Tins  would  best  explain  his  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus,  as  well  as 
hrr  (In-aiu  of  Him. 

As  the  Jewish  authorities  had  to  decline  the  Governors  offer  to 
proceed  against  Jesus  lx*fore  their  own  tribunal,  on  the  avowed 
^Tountl  that  they  had  not   power  to  pronounce  capital  sentence,'  it 

•  !•  nni.iri    non   i^otost.     In  rejjanl  to  the  *  Sijjnificantly  the  word   is  the  same 

puhlicity    of    Uoiiuin    prcxMNlure,   coiiip.  a8  that  in  reference  to   the  betrayal  of 

\y\>   x\i.   I!>;  xvii.  i\\  xviii.   12;  xxv.  ♦»;  Judas. 

JoM    War  11.  '.».  :i ;   M.  S;  'maxima  fre-  '  Saturninus  (Jru  Ant.  xviii.  H,  6). 

t|U(ntia  ainplia.Nimorum    ac    Hapieutissi-  '  The  apparently  strange    statement, 

uuruu  civiom  adstaote '  (Cicero).  rit    John  x^iii.  32,  afforda  another  on* 
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BOOK     now  Ix'liovod  them  to  formulate  a  capital  charge.     This  is  recordtrd 
V  hy  St.  Ijike  aloiu*.''     It  was,  that  Jesus  had  said,  He  Himself  wm 

•^I'uke^  C'hrist  a  Kin«^.  "it  will  1k^  noted,  that  in  so  saying  they  fulaely  im- 
xxiii.2.3  piitt*d  to  Jesus  tlieir  own  political  expectations  concerning  the 
Messiah.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  They  prefaced  it  by  this,  that 
He  perverted  the  nation  and  forbade  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar.  The 
latter  charge  was  so  tjfrossly  unfounded,  that  we  can  only  r^^ard  it  ai 
in  their  mind  a  neecvssarv  inftTence  from  the  premiss  that  He  claimed 
to  be  Kin«^.  And,  as  tilling  most  against  Him,  they  put  this  first 
and  foremost,  treatintr  tln»  infenMice  as  if  it  were  a  fact — a  practice 
this  only  t(K>  conimon  in  controversies,  political,  reb'gious,  or  private. 
This  clijirLr*^  of  the  Sanhedrists  explains  what,  according  to  all 
tht»  Kvan^'rlisls,  ])jisstMl  within  the  Pnrtorium.  We  presume  that  t 
Christ  was  within,  probably  in  chargi*  of  some  guards.  The  words 
of  tilt*  Sanhedrists  brouj/ht  pi^euliar  thoughts  to  Pilate.  He  now 
calltMl  pJfsus  and  ask^ul  Him:  *  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews?' 
Th«*n»  is  that  niixtun*  of  eont<Mnj>t,  eynicism,  and  awe  in  this  question 
which  w.*  mark  throughout  in  the  bearing  and  words  of  Pilate.  It 
was,  as  if  iwo  powtTs  wtTt*  e(>ntrnding  for  the  master)'  in  his  heart. 
lU-  the  sid»*  (»f  uniform  eontrnipt  tor  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  of  that 
griu'ial  <'yni('ism  which  (M>uld  not  Ih'lieve  in  the  existence  of  anythinir 
highrr,  wc  mark  a  fn-ling  of  awe  in  n.»ganl  to  (.-iirist,  even  though 
the  frrling  may  partly  have  been  of  su|KTstition.  Out  of  all  that 
the  Snnht-drists  h.-id  said.  Pilate  took  only  this,  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
b' ;i  King.  Christ,  Who  had  nnt  heard  the  chargi»  of  His  accust*rs. 
Ti'»w  iL^mri'd  it,  in  His  d.-sire  ti>  stretch  out  sidvation  even  to  a  Pilatt^ 
N.»t  li.-eilinL'  the  iniplit'd  in.ny,  lie  first  put  it  to  Pilate,  whether  thf 
(|u«-stlt»n  1k'  it  criminal  charire  ur  incpiiry — wits  his  own,  or  merely 
the  n'j»rtiti<in  of  what  His  Jewish  accusi'rs  had  told  Pilate  Of  Him. 
The  (i«»vernnr  <|iiirkly  »lisowned  any  ]>ersonal  incjuiry.  How  could 
lie  raise  any  siu  li  (|ue>tii»n  ?  lu'  was  not  a  Jew,  and  the  subject  had 
nn  gfn«ra1  inter•"^t.  Jesus*  own  nation  and  its  leiulers  had  handed 
ilini  i)Vir  .1'^  a  criminal  :   what  had  lie  ilone? 

Th.'  answ.r  d'  Pilati-  h-t't  n(»thing  else  for  Him  Wlio,  even  in 
that  siipn-iiM-  IhMir.  thniiL'ht  only  of  otluTs,  ni»t  of  Himself,  but  to 
briuL'  b'tor.-  ih.-  Koiiian  ilin-etly  that  truth  for  which  his  word:^  had 

(l<-NiLi.<«l    '■••i;!:rni:iM<<n    of    t)>c    .Irwi-li  <l<-stroy  I'aul.    The Jewuh law reoogni wd 

niio»>i-)ii)>«>:  till- Kuiiith  Co-p'-l.  Ii  mtihi  a  ftiriii  of  pmccdurc,  or  rather  a  wmnt  of 

Ti»  in.i.iy.  il::it  t?.i    ^;i].lii'liiii  iniL-lit  h:i\«'  |iPH«'<luri\   when    a    penon    caught  ta 

ff.nTMl  }(  lU'Av  i.f  piiitiii,'  ,]i  -iiiH  ti»  tli-ath  ^flnyraMtt  lielieto  of  blaflphemj  might  ba 

in  il.-  -it  1 1.-  iMiT.iiiil   M.:ii.i.<-r  iit  -.shirh  done  to  death  wiihoui  further  iDqairj. 
Slfl>fiiii  wan  kilU-d  uud  they  >oiiu'ht  to 
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given  the  opening^.  It  was  not,  as  Pilate  had  implied,  a  Jewish  CHAP. 
qnostion  :  it  was  one  of  absohite  truth  ;  it  concerned  all  men.  The  XIV 
KinLrdiHii  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world  at  all,  either  Jewish  or  "^  *  ^ 
GtMit'le.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  He  would  have  led  His  followers 
to  a  contest  for  His  claims  and  aims,  and  not  have  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  Jews.  One  word  only  in  all  this  struck  Pilate.  *  So  then  a 
King  art  Thou  !  *  He  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  higher 
thought  and  truth.  We  mark  in  his  words  the  same  mixture  of 
scoffing  and  misgiving.  Pilate  was  now  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Kinfjtloin  ;  his  exclamation  and  question  applied  to  the  King^ 
a/lip.  Tiiat  fact  Christ  would  now  emphasise  in  the  glory  of  His 
Humiliation.  He  accepted  what  Pilate  said  ;  He  adopted  his  words. 
Hut  He  added  to  them  an  appeal,  or  rather  an  explanation  of  His 
claims,  such  as  a  heathen,  and  a^  Pilate,  could  understand.  His 
Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  that  other  world  which  He 
had  come  to  reveal,  and  to  open  to  all  believers.  Here  was  the 
truth!  IHs  Birth  or  Incarnation,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father,  and 
Ills  own  voluntary  Coining  into  this  world— for  both  are  referred  to 
in  His  words" — iia<l  it  lor  their  object  to  testify  of  the  truth  con-  •st.Jobi 
(vrniiig  that  otlier  world,  of  which  was  His  Kingdom.  This  was  no 
Jewish-Mrssianic  Kinirdom,  but  one  that  appealed  to  all  men.  And 
all  who  had  moral  affinity  to  Mhe  truth'  would  listen  to  His  testi- 
mony, and  so  come  to  own  Him  as  *  King.' 

Hut  these  words  struck  only  a  hollow  void,  as  they  fell  on 
Pilato.  It  was  not  merely  cynicism,  but  utter  despair  of  all  that  is 
higher -a  moral  suicide — which  appears  in  his  question:  *  What  is 
truth  ?'  He  had  uiulerstood  Christ,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  respond 
to  His  appeal.  He,  whose  h(»art  and  lift*  had  so  little  kinship  to  *  the 
truth,'  couhl  not  sympathise  with,  though  he  dimly  pt»rceived,  the 
L^rand  aim  of  J(»sus'  Life  and  Work.  But  even  the  question  of  Pilate 
srciiis  an  admission,  an  implied  homage  to  Christ.  Assuredly,  he 
would  not  have  so  opened  his  inner  being  to  one  of  the  priestly 
aci'uscrs  of  .Irsus. 

'i'liat  man  was  no  rebel,  no  criminal!  They  who  brought  Him 
were  moved  by  the  lowest  paasions.  And  so  he  told  them,  as  he 
went  out,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  TTien  came  from  the 
ass»Mul)lcd  Sanhedrists  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  accusations.  As  we 
pictun*  it  to  ourselves,  all  this  while  the  Christ  stood  near,  perhaps 
bt'hiuil  Pilatt-,  just  within  the  portals  of  the  Pra^torium.  And  to 
all  this  clamour  of  charges  He  made  no  reply.  It  was  as  if  the 
suiting  of  the  wild  waves  broke  far  beneath  against  the  base  of  tlie 
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rock,  which,  untonched,  reared  its  head  far  aloft  to  the  heavens.  Bdl 
as  He  stood  in  tbe  cahii  silence  of  Majesty,  Pilate  greatity  wonderel 
Did  this  Man  not  even  fear  death '  was  He  so  conscioas  of  innocenofl^ 
so  infinitely  superior  to  those  around  and  against  Him ;  or  had  Hft 
so  far  confjuered  De^th,  that  lie  would  not  condescend  to  their  words? 
And  why  then  had  Ue  spoken  to  him  of  His  Kingdom  and  of  that 
truth  ? 

Fain  would  he  have  withdrawn  from  it  all ;  not  that  he  was  moy«4 
for  absolute  truth  or  by  the  personal  innocence  of  the  Safierer,  but  that 
there  was  that  in  the  Christ  w^hich,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  made  him  reluctant  to  be  unrighteous  and  unjust.  And  », 
when,  amidst  these  confused  cries,  he  caught  the  name  Galilee  as  th« 
scent*  uf  Jesus'  labours,  he  gladly  seized  on  what  offered  the  prospect 
of  dtn'olviu<^  the  responsibility  on  another.  Jesus  was  a  Galilean, 
and  therefori'  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Herod.  To  Herod, 
therefore,  who  had  comefo  the  Fejust  to  Jerusalem*  and  there  occupied 
the  old  Maccabean  Palace,  close  to  that  of  the  High-Priest,  Jesns  mi 

•St.  Luke        now  S(Mlt.** 

To  St.  Luke  alone  we  owe  the  account  of  what  passed  there,  aa, 
intlcMMl,  of  so  many  tnits  in  this  last  scene  of  the  terrible  drama.* 
The  (>i)iK)rtunity  now  offered  was  welcome  to  Herod.  It  was  a  mark 
of  recMUK-iliatiou  (or  mii^^ht  be  viewed  as  such)  between  himself  and 
tin'  Roinan^  and  in  a  niiinTier  ilatterin^  to  himself,  since  the  first  sttf 
had  )m(mi  taktMi  ))y  th<'  (lovernor,  and  that,  by  an  almost  ostentations 
a(*kin)wlt'(ltrnu'iit  of  tlu»  rights  of  the  Tetrarch,  on  which  poesiblv 
tlu'ir  fi>nnrr  feud  may  havr  turned.  Besides,  Herod  had  long  wished 
JstLiiko  to  MM'  .Irsus.  of  Whom  he  had  heanl  so  many  things.*  In  that  hoai 
coarsf  curiosity,  a  ImjH*  of  srtMunr  some  magic  performances,  was  the 
inily  fiM'liui;  that  moved  the  Tetnirch.  Ihit  in  vain  did  he  ply  Chri^ 
willi  (pn-stions.  II«'  was  a,s  silt»nt  to  him  as  fonnerly  ag^nst  the 
virul»*nt  chargrs  of  the  Sanlu'drists.  But  a  Christ  Who  wonld  or 
could  dn  no  si^^ns,  ii^r  even  kiiulli*  into  the  same  denunciations  as  the 
I]ai)tist,  was,  to  tlu*  cuarsi*  rt-alism  of  Antipas,  only  a  helpless  fi^rr 
that  nii^L^ht  1m»  insult r«l  and  seofU^l  at,  as  did  the  Tetrarch  and 
his  nn-n  i»f  war.*^  And  so  rJcsus  was  once  more  sent  back  to  the 
l*ratni'inni 

'  di*w  uCr»*.     Ml  f,rr  in:irk>  tliis  :m  tlio  }k'<*<>iiu»  disci j^loj^ ! 

trcl m1  ii-iiii  ill  liaii'liiiir  n\ri- a  ri  iiiiii'al  '  It  is  ini|'«i>j«ib)e  to  say,  whether  *tlw 

to  rh«  |>ci|M  r  ju<li<-i:il  aiitlioiiiy.  piru'cous    a|>|iim'l  *    in     which      Herod 

-It    I-,  \N.ii-*-  il-aii    i'll«*     it   \*i  trifliuu'  arraytt«l    t'hiisi    WTW    puq^lo,   or    white. 

to  a-k.  \ili«iau  the  i:\aiui.-li>ts  <liii\i-«i  (Vrtaiiily  it  wafl  imt.  aM  Uinhup  Hamrl^ff 

th'ir  :i<  f'lirtt-.     As  if  tliuiio  tliiiiu'^  \\n*\  Kii^'irobtd  (^Ucli^.  Altcrth.  p.  654)»  mi  old 

U'cn  ilmie  ia  a  runifr.  or  unni*  i>f  tluisi*  high -priettly  garment  of  UM  7' 
who  now   were    guil.y  luid  uftorA'anls 
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It  is  in  the  interval  during  which  Jesus  was  In^fore  Herod,  or     CHAP. 
prnhjihly  soon  afterwards,  that  we  place  the  last  weird  scene  in  the  life       XIV 
of  Judas,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.*     We  infer  this  from  the  circum-         H"] 

•^  •  St.  lUtt. 

stance,  tliat,  on  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Herod,  the  Sanhedrists  do  xxrii.  3-10 
not  seem  to  liave  l)een  pn:»sent,  since  Pilate  had  to  call  them  together,**  miu.YsV 
presumably  from  the  Temple.     And  here  we  recall  that  the  Temple  £St  xxVil 
was  close  to  tlie  Maccabean  Palace.     Lastly,  the  impression  left  on  ^' 
our  minds  is,  that  henceforth  the  principal  part    before  Pilate  was 
sustained  by  *  the  people,*  the  Priests  and  Scribes  rather  instigating 
them  than   conducting  the    case    against    Jesus.     It    may  therefore 
well  liave  been,  tliat,  when  the  Sanhedrists  went  from  the  Maccabean 
Palace  into  the  Temple,  as  might  be  expected  on  that  day,  only  a 
part  of  thtMu  returned  to  the  Pnutorium  on  the  sunnnons  of  Pilate. 

Hut,  however  that  may  have  been,  suflicient  had  already  passed 
to  convinct*  Judas  what  the  end  would  be.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  deceived  himself  on  this  point  from  the  first, 
ho\vevtTh(»  liad  failed  to  realise  the  fact  in  its  terrible  import  till  after 
his  deed.  'I'he  words  which  Jesus  had  s))oken  to  him  in  the  Garden 
must  have  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  wjis  among  the  soldiery  that  fell 
back  at  His  look.  Since  then  Jesus  had  Ix^en  led  lx)und  to  Annas,  to 
Caiaphas,  to  the  Pr<vtorium,  to  Ht^rod.  Kven  if  Judas  had  not  been 
])resent  at  any  of  tht»se  occasions,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  con- 
seienet*  had  allowed  this,  all  Jerusalem  must  by  that  time  have  l)een 
full  of  the  report,  probably  in  even  e.xaggerated  form.  One  thing  he 
saw  :  that  Jesus  wtis  condenmed.  Judas  did  not '  repent  *  in  the  Scrip- 
tural senst> ;  but  *  a  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  came  over  him.'  Even 
had  Jesus  Ihhmi  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  relation  to  Him  of  Judas 
been  the  ordinary  one,  we  could  understand  his  feelings,  especially 
considering  liis  ardent  t^>mi)erament.  The  instant  l)efore  and  after  sin 
represents  the  ditlerence  of  feeling  as  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall  of  our  first  parents.  With  the  commissiim  of  sin,  all  the  bewitch- 
intr,  intoxicating  influence,  which  incited  to  it,  has  passed  away,  and 
only  the  naked  fact  remains.  All  the  glauKuir  luis  l)een  dispelled;  all 
the  reality  abideth.  If  we  knew  it,  probably  scarcely  one  out  of  many 
criminals  but  would  give  all  he  has,  nay,  life  itself,  if  he  could  recall 
the  d«'ed  done,  or  awake  from  it  to  find  it  only  an  evil  dream.  But  it 
cannot  b(» ;  and  the  incretisingly  t<3rrible  is,  that  it  w  done,  and  done 
for  ever.  V(»t  this  is  not  '  rei)tMitance,*  or,  at  least,  God  alone  knows 
whether  it  is  such ;  it  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  Judas  it  only  was, 

'  Tin-     vtrb     (losigTifttin^j     Scriptural      fitrofidKofiat,  tm  in  St.  Matt.  zzi.  29,  82; 
repeutaDCf  is  ^ifrayodst ;  tliat  here  ustxl  w       2  Cor.  vii.  8  ;  Ueb.  viL  21. 
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BOOK  ^  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  towards  Jesus.  Whether  this  misht 
^  have  ptussed  into  n'pcntance,  wlictluT,  if  he  hiwl  cast  himself  at  the 
Foot  of  Jesus,  as  undoubtedly  he  nii;rht  have  done,  this  would  lia\-e 
b(»en  so,  we  need  not  liere  lusk.  The  mind  and  feeling  of  JudiiS,  a« 
regarded  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  as  retarded  Jesus,  Mrere  now  quite 
other  ;  they  became  increasingly  so  with  ever-growing  intf»nsity.  The 
road,  tlie  stn^'ts,  the  people's  faces — all  seemed  now  to  bear  witnt«s 
against  him  and  for  Jt\sus.  lie  n'ad  it  ever}''Avhere  ;  he  felt  it  nlwavs: 
he  imagined  it,  till  his  wIioU*  Ix'ing  Wiis  on  flame.  Whsit  had  l*vn: 
what  was;  what  would  be!  ITeaven  and  earth  receded  from  him: 
there  wei*e  voices  in  tlie  air,  and  pangs  in  the  soul — and  no  escape, 
help,  counsel,  or  hope  anywhere. 

It  was  (h»spair,  and  his  a  desperat-e  resolve.  He  must  pet  rid  tif 
these  tliirty  piect»s  of  silver,  which,  like  thirty  serpents,  coiled  round 
his  soul  witli  terrible  hissing  «)f  death.  Then  at  least  his  deed  would 
have  nothing  of  tlie  selfish  in  it:  only  a  terrible  error,  a  mistake, 
to  which  he  ha<l  betMi  incited  by  th(»si»  Sanhedrists.  I)ack  to  them 
with  the  money,  and  let  them  have  it  again!  And  so  forward  he 
pressed  amidst  the  wondering  crowd,  which  would  jrivo  way  before 
that  haggard  face  with  tin*  wild  eyes,  that  crime  had  made  old  in 
those  few  hours,  till  ho  came  upon  that  knot  of  priests  and  Sanhe- 
drists, perhaps  at  that  very  moment  s|K*aking  of  it  all.  A  most 
unwt»lconu*  sight  and  intrusion  on  them,  this  necessary  but  odious 
iigure  in  tin*  draiua  — bfloiiging  to  its  past,  and  who  should  rest  in  its 
obscurity.  J^it  he  would  be  lh*ard  ;  nay,  his  wortls  would  cast  the 
iMird^'U  «>n  tluMu  to  share  it  with  hiui,  as  with  hciarse  crx'  he  broke 
into  this  :  *  I  havesiMn»Ml  -in  that  1  have  In'tniyed — innocent  blood!* 
Tht»y  turiM'd  t'n»m  hiui  with  iitipatiiMice,  in  ct>ntemj)t,  as  so  ofVen  the 
seduet-r  turus  tVoni  the  seductnl — and,  (lod  help  such,  with  the  same 
fiendish  guilt  n\'  hell  :  '  What  is  that  to  us  ?  See  thou  to  it  !  '  And 
pn»sently  they  wi*rt»  again  <1»m*])  in  convtTsation  or  consultation.  For 
a  moriMMit  he  stan-d  wildly  In'fore  hiui.  the  very  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
tluit  had  biMMi  weighi'd  tn  him,  and  which  lu*  Imd  ni>w  brought  back, 
and  would  fain  hav»*  giv<*n  thfui,  still  clutclunl  in  his  hand.  For 
a  mmiu'Mt  only,  and  tluMi  In*  wildly  rusht»d  forwanl,  towards  the 
Sauituary  it>«'lf,'  pn»bably  to  when*  the  Court  of  Israel  bounded  on 
that  tA"^  the  JVii'sts,  \vh»Te  L'''Ui*rally  the  pMiitents  stood  in  waitins** 
wliili*  iu  the  rri«->t>;'  Cuurt  tin-  sa<Tltiee  was  otfen^d  for  them.  He 
U'lit   forwanl,  antl  wirh  Jill   \\\<  might  hurled  fnwn  him*  those  thirty 

'   TIh- •'Xpn'*si.,ii  yao\  !•»  ;»lt\;iv-  u- <1  in  tirr>  wi-HMilTtTiil. 
tlir   N.r   nf  ttii-  S:trji-ti|;il\   ilxll.  ai.'l  Ixit  -   I    Mi    uixliTiituud    the    ft^mt     of     8t 

nf  tit itiT  (-••iiit^:  l>iii  It  wiiii-ii  in.-]ifl.>  Mutt.  xxvh.  u. 

Ihc  l.'ourt  ui  thu  TricstH,  wln-rc  tin-  harri- 
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pieces  of  silver,  so  that  each  resounded  as  it  fell  on  the  marble     CHAP. 

XIV 

paveineiit.  '^^ 

Out  lie  rushed  from  the  Temple,  out  of  Jerusalem,  *  into  soli- 
tude.''  Whither  shall  it  be  ?  Down  into  the  horrible  solitude  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  *Tophet'  of  old,  with  its  ghastly  memo- 
ries, the  (jehenna  of  the  future,  with  its  ghostly  associations.  But 
it  was  not  solitud*?,  for  it  seemed  now  peopled  with  figures,  faces, 
sounds.  Across  the  Valley,  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain! 
\Vt»  are  now  on  *  the  potter  s  field '  of  Jeremiah — somewhat  to  the  west 
above  wlu^re  the  Kidron  and  Hinnom  valleys  merge.  It  is  cold,  soft 
clayey  soil,  where  the  footsteps  slip,  or  are  held  in  clammy  bonds. 
Here  jag^rrd  rocks  rise  perpendicularly:  perhaps  there  was  some 
gnarled,  IxMit,  stunted  tree.'  Up  there  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  that 
rock.  Now  slowly  and  deliberately  he  unwound  the  long  girdle  that 
held  his  garment.  It  was  the  girdle  in  which  he  had  carried  those 
thirty  ])ieces  of  silver.  He  was  now  quite  calm  and  collected.  With 
ihat  girdle  he  will  hang  himself^  on  that  tree  close  by,  and  when  he 
has  fastened  it,  he  will  throw  himself  off  from  that  jagged  rock. 

It  is  dnn(^ ;  but  as,  unconscious,  not  yet  dead  perhaps,  ho  swung 
heavily  on  that  branch,  under  the  unwonted  burden  the  girdle  gave 
way,  or  ])erha])s  the  knot,  which  his  trembling  hands  had  made, 
unloosed,  and  he  fell  heavily  forward  among  the  jagged  rocks  beneath, 
and  ]>erished  in  the  manner  of  which  St.  l^eter  reminded  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  days  lx»fore  Pentecost.'  *  But  in  the  Temple  the  priests  •  iidi Li^ 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  these  thirty  pieces  of  money.  Their 
unscru[)ulous  scrupulosity  came  again  upon  them.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  take  into  the  Temple-treasury,  for  the  purchase  of  sacred  things, 
money  that  hiul  been  unlawfully  gained.  In  such  cases  the  Jewish 
Law  provided  that  the  money  was  to  be  restored  to  the  donor,  and, 
if  h«'  insisted  on  giving  it,  that  he  should  be  inducetl  to  spend  it  for 
something  for  the  public  weal.  This  explains  the  apparent  dis- 
(  repancy  between  the  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  by  St. 
Matthew,  l^y  a  fiction  of  law  the  money  was  still  considered  to  be 
Judas',  and  to  have  been  applied  by  him*'  in  the  purchase  of  the  *Act»i.u 
well-known  ^  potter's  field,'  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  burj'ing  in 

'  ai/€xw^<T«.  «  As  prt'Hcnted  in  the  text,  there  is  no 

'   1 1 10   toiMi-n^ipliic^l   notice    is   ba-ncd  real  (Hvergence  l)rtwi'en  the  accounts  of 

on    n<iilt'k4r-SiH*in$  Palitstina,  pp.    114-  St.     Matthew   and     the    Book    of    Acts. 

1  Hi.  Krim     lias     formulated     the     supposed 

'   I'his,   not   with    any   idea   that   his  difTen»nces  under  five  particulars,  which 

drjith   wnuld   expiate    for   his   sin.     No  are  duHCu.Hse<l  ir^o/im  by  A>^,  Leidens* 

MK  h  idea  attjiclied  to  suicide  among  the  gesch.  vol.  iL  pp.  12,  &o. 

Jews, 
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BOOK      it  strangers.'     But  from  henceforth  the  old  name  of  *  potter's  field* 
V         became  popularlj^  changed  into  that  of  ^  field  of  blood '  (Haqal  Demo). 
•St  MatT'    ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  Israel  through  its  leaders :  *  they  took  the 
"^••^         tliirty  pieces  of  silver — the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they 
of  tlie  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field ! '     It  was  all  theirs,  though  they  would  have  fain  made  it  all 
Judas' :  the  valuing,  the  selling,  and  the  purchasing.    And  *  the  potter's 
fiold  ' — the  very  spot  on  which  Jeremiah  had  been  Divinely  directed 
»» Jer.  xix.      to  prophesy  against  Jerusalem  and  against  Israel :  ^  how  was  it  now  aD 
fulfilled  in  the  light  of  the  completed  sin  and  apostasy  of  the  people, 
as  prophetically  described  by  Zechariah !     This  Tophet  of  Jeremiah, 
now  that  they  had  valued  and  sold  at  thirty  shekel  Israel's  Messiah- 
Shepherd — truly  a  Tophet,  and  become  a  field  of  blood !     Surely,  not 
an  accidental  coincidence  this,  that  it  should  be  the  place  of  Jeremy's 
announcement  of  judgment :   not  accidental,  but  veritably  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy !    And  so  St.  Matthew,  targuming  this  prophecy 
in  form  *  as  in  its  spirit,  and  in  true  Jewish  manner  stringing  to  it 
the  prophetic  description  furnished  by  Zechariah,  sets  the  event  before 
us  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremy's  prophecy.' 

We  are  once  more  outside  the  Pra?torium,  to  which  Pilate  had 
sumtnoned  from  the  Temple  Sanhedrists  and  people.  The  crowd  was 
momentarily  incre^ng  from  the  town.'  It  was  not  only  to  see  what 
was  about  to  happen,  but  to  witness  another  spectacle,  that  of  the 
relt»ase  of  a  prisoner.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom,  that  at 
the  I^issover  *  the  Roman  Governor  released  to  the  Jewish  populace 
some  notorious  prisoner  who  lay  condemned  to  death.  A  very  signi- 
ficant custom  of  release  this,  for  which  they  now  began  to  clamour. 
It  may  have  been,  that  to  this  also  they  were  incited  by  the 
Sanhedrists  who  mingled  among  them.  For  if  the  stream  of  popular 
sym])athy  might  be  diverted  to  Bar- Abbas,  the  doom  of  Jesus  woald 
be  the  more  securely  fixed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  might  be  the 
more  easy  to  influence  the  people,  since  Bar-Abbas  belonged  to  that 

»  The  alterationH  in  the  words  quoted  abbronated)  with  *I^io7.     Ilut  the  whola 

an\    a8    j)reviout>ly    explained,   a    *  tar-  question  is  of  no  real  importance. 
guminjc'of  tljcm.  ■  According  to  the  better  reading  of 

'  MiN<t  Cornniontators,  liowcvcr,  regard  St.  Mark  xv.  8  *  the  moltitade  was  going 

the  wonl  *  .JcTtMiiy '  jis  a  lapse  of  memor>',  up.* 

or  an  ovcrsi^'lit  by  the  Evangeli.'*t,  or  elw?  *  How    can    they    who    regard    the 

as  a   vrry    early  rrror  of  transcription.  Johannine    account    as     implying    that 

Other  explanations  (more  or  les.s  unsati.**-  Christ  was    crucified    on    the    mominff 

factory)    may    W    st'on     in    the    corn-  Ar/or<f  the  Pa.«*sover,  explaiathe  word*  of 

mentarirs.     JUthl   (AltteM.  Cit.  p.    78).  Kt.  John/ Ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  aboald 

following'  Valvkmar,  thinks  the  mistake  release  onto  yoa  one  at  the  Ptu$$9tr*T 
arose  from  confounding  ZptSw  (written 
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class,  not  uncommon  at  the  time,  which,  under  the  colourable  CHAP. 
prt'tiMicc  of  political  aspirations,  committed  robbery  and  other  crimes.  ^^^ 
\U\t  these  movements  had  deeply  struck  root  in  popular  sympathy.  A 
vStniiinfe  name  and  figure,  Bar- Abbas.  That  could  scarcely  have  been 
his  real  naiiK*.  It  means  *  Son  of  the  Father.'  *  Was  he  a  political 
Anti-Christ?  And  why,  if  there  had  not  been  some  conjunction 
bet\ve(Mi  thiMu,  should  Pilate  have  proposed  the  alternative  of  Jesus 
or  I>ar-Al)b;us,  and  not  rather  that  of  one  of  the  two  malefactors  who 
were  actually  crucified  with  Jesus  ? 

But  wlien  the  (Governor,  hoping  to  enlist  some  popular  sympathy, 
put  this  alternative  to  them — nay,  urged  it,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  he  nor  yet  Herod  had  found  any  crime  in  Him,  and  would 
even  hav(^  appeased  th(ur  thirst  for  vengeance  by  offering  to  submit 
Jesus  to  tiie  cruel  punishment  of  scourging,  it  was  in  vain.  It  was 
now  tliat  Pilate  sat  down  on  ^  the  judgment  seut.'  But  ere  he  could 
proceed,  came  that  message  from  his  wife  about  her  dr(»am,  and  the 
warning  entreaty  to  have  nothing  to  do  *  with  that  righti'ous  man.* 
An  omen  such  as  a  dream,  and  an  appeal  connected  with  it,  especially 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  trial,  would  powerfully  impress  a  Roman.  • 

And  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  to  jK)pular  feeling 
on  behalf  of  Jesus  mi<dit  have  been  successful.*     But  once  more  the  ""'.J*'* 

^  XT.  11 

Sanhe(lrists  prevailed.  Apparently,  all  who  had  l>een  followers  of 
Jesus  had  been  scattered.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  bt»en  there; 
n\h\  if  one  or  another  feeble  voice  might  have  been  raised  for  Him, 
it  was  hushed  in  fear  of  the  Sanhedrists.  It  was  Bar-Abbas  for 
whoiu,  incited  by  the  priesthood,  the  populace  now  clamoured  with 
inereasing  vehemence.  To  the  question — half  bitter,  half  mocking 
-  what  they  wished  him  to  do  with  Him  Whom  their  own  leaders 
bad  in  their  accusation  called  *  King  oCtho  Jews,*  surged  back,  louder 
and  louder,  the  terrible  cry  :  *  Crucify  him  !  *  That  such  a  cry  should 
have  Ix'en  raised,  and  raised  by  Jews,  and  before  the  Koman,  and 
ji_rainst  .lesus,  are  in  themselves  almost  inconceivable  facts,  to  which 
th."  Iiisiory  of  these  eighteen  centuries  has  made  terrible  echo.  In 
vain  Pilate  expostulated,  reasoned,  appealed.  Popular  frenzy  only 
^i-.'W  as  it  was  opposed. 

All    reasoning    having   failed,    Pilate   had  n^course  to  one  more 
t  \|MMli.nt,  which,   under  ordinary  circumstances,   would  have  been 
. :];  ( ii>e.''     When  a  Judge,   after  having  declared  the  innocence  of  kgt.iciit%. 
I  he  a((us«-d,  actually  rises  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  by  a  sym-  "^     ** 
bolie  act  pronounces  the  execution  of  the  accused  a  judicial  murder, 
'  1  Ik*  :iii<  init  rtadiitg  *  Ju.su.s  U;u:-Abbaif '  in  not  sufliciently  attested  to  bo  adopted. 
Vol.  II.  P  p 
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BOOK     from  all  participation  in  which  he  wishes  solemnly  to  clear  himself, 
V         surely  no  jury  would  persist  in  demanding  sentence  of  death.     But 
""■     '      '   in  the  present  instance  there  was  even  more.     Although  we  find 
allusions  to  some  such  custom  among  the  heathen,^  that  which  here 
took  place  was  an  essentially  Jewish  rite,  which  must  have  appealed 
the  more  forcibly  to  the  Jews  that  it  was  done  by  Pilate.     And,  not 
only  the  rite,  but  the  very  words  were  Jewish.'     They  recall  not  merely 
the  rite  prcscrilK'd  in  Deut.  xxi.  6,  &c.,  to  mark  the  freedom  from 
guilt   of  the  elders  of  a  city  where   unt racked   murder  had  been 
committed,  but  the  v»*ry  words  of  such  Old  Testament  expressi^^ns 
•  In  the        as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  28,  and  Ps.  xxvi.  G,  Ixxiii.  13,*  and,  in  later  times, 
5^'^*''     in  Sus.  ver.  40.     The  Misluiah  bears  witness  that  this  rito  was  con- 
e's t.ix.6     tinu(»d.*'     As  administering  justice  in  Israel,  Pilate  must  have  l)een 
aware  of  this  rite.'     It  does  not  affect  the  question,  whether  or  not 
a  judgt*  could,  especially  in  the  circumstances  recorded,  free  himself 
from  guilt.     Certainly,  he  could  not ;  but  such  conduct  on  the  |)art  of 
a  Pilate  appears  so  utterly  unusual,   as,   indeed,  his  whole  bearing 
towards  Christ,  that  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  deep  impres- 
«  sion  which  Jesus  had  made  upon  him.     All  the  more  terrible  would 

Ix^  the  guilt  of  Jt»wish  resistance.  Iliere  is  something  overawing 
in  Pilate's,  *  StM^  y(»  to  it  * — a  reply  to  the  Sanhedrists'  '  See  thou  to 
it,'  to  Judas,  and  in  the  same  words.  It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  scene 
of  mutual  imputation  of  guilt  in  the  (larden  of  Eden  were  being  re- 
enacted.  The  Mishnah  tells  us,  that,  after  the  solemn  washing  of 
hands  of  the  eMers  and  their  disclaimer  of  guilt,  priests  responded 
with  this  pniyt^r:  *  Korgive  it  to  Thy  |H»ople  IsnM»l,  whom  Thou  hast 
nuletMiied,  ()  Ijord,  and  lay  not  inn(H*ent  blood  upon  Thy  people 
Isniel ! '  Hut  h«Te,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  won  Is,  came  back  that  deep, 
hoarse  cry:  *His  I^hKnl  Ix^  upon  us,' and — (lod  help  us! — ^  on  our 
children!*  Some  thirty  years  later,  and  (m  that  very  spot,  was 
jiidgnuMit  pronounced  against  some  of  the  liest  in  Jerusalem;  and 
among  tht»  '),<)()()  victims  of  the  (Jovernor's  fury,  of  whom  not  a  few 
w.»n»  scourgiMl  and  crueititHl  right  over  against  the  Pra»torium,  were 
.y«M.  Wiir  nianyoftlie  nol>h\'<t  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.®  A  few  years  more, 
*'•**''  and  lmn<ln*(ls  of  crosses  Inire  Jewish  mangled  IxKlies  within  sight  of 

J«rn>al«'m.  And  still  hav«»  these  wanderers  s«vmeil  to  bear,  from 
(•»  ntury  to  century,  and  from  lantl  to  land,  that  bunlen  of  blcEod  ;  and 
still  d«)es  it  seem  to  Weigh  *  on  us  and  our  childn»n.' 

'  S.-r   !]»♦•  «iii«»t.itii.ii^  ill    W'rtKtnn,  ad  "  TIm'   KvanjjcliHt    put    what  he  «iid 

liH* .  Mii'l  .Vtht',  11.  >.  |>.  lot.  into  tlu*  well-renicmbercd  Old  Ti*ftftrifmt 

'  c.^u'us  awh  Tuv  ai/uarus  is  a  lK-brai>iu  -•  Wuni.»^. 
019  \"»?. 
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The  Evangelists  have  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  last     CHAP, 
scenes  of  indignity  and  horror,  and  we  are  too  thankful  to  follow       XiV 
their  example.     Bar-Abbas  was  at  once  released.     Jesus  was  handed   ^"^     * 
over  to  the  soldiery  to  be  scourged  and  crucified,  although  final  and 
formal  judgment  had  not  yet   been  pronounced.*      Indeed,  Pilate  •stJobo 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  scourging  might  still  following 
move  the  people  to  desist  from  the  ferocious  cry  for  the  Cross.**    For  J^/®**° 
the  same  reason  we  may  also   hope,  that  the  scourging  was  not  tonowing 
itilHcted  with  the  same  ferocity  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  martyrs, 
when,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  incrimination  of  others,  or 
else  recantation,  the  scourge  of  leather  thongs  was  loaded  with  lead, 
or  armed  mth  spikes  and  bones,  which  lacerated  back,  and  chest,  and 
face,  till  the  victim  sometimes  fell  down  before  the  judge  a  bleeding 
mass  of  torn  flesh.     But,  however  modified,  and  without  repeating 
the  harrowing  realism  of  a  Cicero,  scourging  was  the  terrible  intro- 
duction to  cnicifixion — *the  intermediate  death.*     Stripped  of  His 
clothes.  His  hands  tied  and  back  bent,  the  Victim  would  be  bound 
to  a  column  or  stake,  in  front  of  the  Pra)torium.     The  scourging 
ended,    the    soldiery    would    hastily    cast    upon    Him    His    upper 
garments,  and   lead    Him    back   into  the  Praetorium.      Here   they 
called   the   whole   cohort    together,   and   the   silent,    faint    Snfterer 
became  the  object  of  their  ribald  jesting.     From  His  bleeding  Body 
they  tore  the  clothes,  and  in  mockery  arrayed  Him  in  scarlet  or 
purple.*     For  crown  they  wound  together  thorns,  and  for  sceptre 
they  placed  in  His  Hand  a  reed.     Then  alternately,  in  mock  procla- 
mation they   hailed   Him   King,  or  worshipped  Him  as  God,  and 
smote  Him  or  heapi^d  on  Him  other  indignities.' 

Such  a  spectacle  might  well  have  disarmed  enmity,  and  for  ever 
allayed  worldly  fears.  And  so  Pilate  had  hoped,  when,  at  his  bidding, 
Jesus  came  forth  from  the  PrcCtorium,  arrayed  as  a  mock-king,  and 

'  Tlie  Stujum,  or  short  woollen  military  hostile  to  tlie  Jews  {Jos.  Ant.  xix.  \).  1 ; 

clojik,  scarlet  or  purple  (the  two  colours  War   ii.   12,  ].  2;    v.    11,  1  — there   also 

are   often    confoundml,   coinp.     Wctstt'in  derision  at  execution).     A  Strang  illus- 

ni\  loc.),  fastened  hy  a  clasp  on  tlie  rij:ht  tration  of  the  scene  is  aflfonlcd  b,v  what 

shoulder.     It   was  also  worn  by  Konian  hap|>eneil  only  a  few  years  afterwanls  at 

j:enenili},  and  sonictinios  (in  more  costly  Alexandrui.  when  the  people  in  derision 

fi»rm  and  material)  presented  to  foreign  of  King  Aj^rippa  I.,  arrayed  a  well-knowu 

kings.  maniac.   (Kanil>as)    in   a  common  door- 

'^  Orujen    already    marks    in     this    a  mat,  put  a  pap\rus  crown  on  his  liead, 

notable    breach    of     military    discipline.  and  a  reeil  in  his  hand,  and  saluted  him 

Krim  (Jesu  von  Naz.  iii.  2,  pp.  393,  A:c.)  *  Maris/  lord  (I*kilo,  In  Flacc.  ed.  Mang, 

givfs   a   t^Tribly    graphic    and     reidistic  ii.  522  ;  Wftstein^  N.T.  i.  p.  633).     On  all 

account  of  the  whole  scene.    The  soldiers  the  chu«<8ical  illustrations  and  corrobora- 

were, :«  mostly  in  the  provinces,  chiefly  tioirn  of  tlie  whole  proceedings  in  every 

provincials  —  in     this     uLse,     probably  detail,  the  reader  should  consult  ffV^itruH 

Kyriaus.    Tliey  were  all  the  more  bitterly  ad  loo. 
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BOOK     the  Governor  presented  Him  to  the  populaod  in  words  which  the 

V        Church  has  ever  since  treasured :  '  Behold  the  Man ! '    But,  so  far  from 

'      '  appeasing,  tlie  sight  only  incited  to  fury  the  *  chief  priests'  and  their 

subordinates.     This  Man  before  them  was  the  occasion,  that  on  this 

Pjisclial  Day  a  heathen  dared  in  Jerusalem  itself  insult  their  deepest 

feelings,  mock  their  most  cherished  Messianic  hopes!      *  Crucify!' 

*  Crucify  ! '  resounded  from  all  sides.  Once  more  Pilate  appealed  to 
th(»m,  when,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  it  elicited  this  from  the 
people,  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

If  nothing  else,  what  light  it  casts  on  the  mode  in  which  Jesus 
had  borne  Himself  amidst  those  tortures  and  insults,  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  Jews  filled  Pilate  with  fear,  and  led  him  to  seek  a^^n 
converse  with  Jesus  within  the  Praetorium.  The  impression  which 
had  been  made  at  the  first,  and  been  deepened  all  along,  had  now 
ptissed  into  the  terror  of  superstition.  His  first  question  to  Jesus 
Wilis  whence  He  was?  And  when,  as  was  most  fitting — since  h^ 
could  not  have  understood  it — Jesus  returned  no  answer,  the  feelings 
of  the  Roman  became  only  the  more  intense.  Would  He  not  speak ; 
did  He  not  know  that  he  had  absolute  power  *to  release  or  to 
crucify'  llim?*  Nay,  not  absolute  power — all  power  came  from 
above ;  but  the  guilt  in  the  abuse  of  power  was  far  greater  on  the 
pait  of  apostate  Israel  and  its  leaders,  who  knew  whence  power  came, 
and  to  Whom  they  were  responsible  for  its  exercise. 

So  spake  not  an  impostor ;  so  spake  not  an  ordinary  man — after 
such  sufferings  and  in  such  circumstances — to  one  who,  whencesoever 
derived,  had  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  Him.  And  I^Iate  felt 
it — the  more  keenly,  for  his  cynicism  and  disMief  of  all  that  was 
higluT.  And  the  more  earnestly  did  ho  now  seek  to  release  Him. 
But,  proportionately,  the  louder  and  fiercer  was  the  cry  of  the  Jews 
for  His  Hl(x>d,  till  they  threatened  to  implicate  in  the  charge  of 
rebellic)n  a^^•linst  Ga'sar  the  Governor  himself,  if  he  persisted  in 
unwontfd  nitTcy. 

»Such  danger  a  l^ilate  would  never  encounter.  He  sat  down  once 
more  in  the  judgment-scat,  outside  the  Pnetorium,  in  the  place 
callt'd  '  Pavement,'  and,  from  its  outl<H»k  over  the  City,  *Gabbatha/* 
*tlu'  roundrd  height.*  So  solemn  is  the  transaction  that  the  Evan- 
grlist  |)auses  to  note  (mce  more  the  day — nay,  the  very  honr,  when 

»  TI.U    is    the    prr.por    nnlor  of    the  to    be    rejecUnl.      Gahhaih    (TOJ)    or 

wnnN.     To  •  nl.ajM' '  in  put  tlr>t  to  induce  (^^ihrtha  means  •  a  roanHcd  height'     II 

ChriM  to  spoak.        ,  „, .      ^  ,  ^^  oocura  also  aa  the  name  of  a  tawa  (J«c 

'  TnLMirnvation  of  w  Mwx<'^/(ri*3n  3j)»  Xaan.  6S>  h\ 

*  back  uf  Urn  Tcmpic,'  b  on  every  ground  ^ 
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the  process  had  commenced.     It  had  been  the  Friday  in  Passover-     CHAP, 
week,*  and  between  six  and  seven  of  the  morning.*     And  at  the       XIV 
close  Pilate  once  more  in  mockery  presented  to  them  Jesus :  *  Behold         '    " 
your  King !  '*  Once  more  they  called  for  His  Crucifixion — and,  when 
again  challenged,  the  chief  priests  burst  into  the  cry,  which  pre- 
ceded Pilate's  final  sentence,  to  be  presently  executed :  *  We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar ! ' 

With  this  cry  Judaism  was,  in  the  person  of  its  representatives, 
guilty  of  denial  of  God,  of  blasphemy,  of  apostasy.  It  committed 
suicide ;  and,  ever  since,  has  its  dead  body  been  carried  in  show  from 
land  to  land,  and  from  century  to  century:  to  be  dead,  and  to 
remain  dead,  till  He  come  a  second  time.  Who  is  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life ! 

*  I  liave  simply  rendered  the  'xapaaKtv^  taken  by  some  critics  in  the  transitive 

ToD  vcUrx^*  by   i^'riday  in  Passover-week.  sense :  *  Pilate  ,  .  .  brought  Jesus  forth 

The   evidence   for  reganling  vapaaKtuii,  and  seated  Him  in  the  judgment  seat,* 

In  the  Gospels,  as  the  terminnt  techniciut  implying  an  act  of  mock-homage  on  the 

for  Friday,  has  Iwen  often  set  forth.    See  part  of  Pilate  when,  in  presenting  to  the 

Kirchnn-^  D.  jiid.  i'u^siihf.  pp.  47,  &c.   ^  Jews  their  King,  he  placed  Him  on  the 

"The  hour  ('about  the  sixth*)  could  judgment-scat.     Ingenious  as   the   sug- 

only  refer  to  when  the  process  was  taken  gestion  is,  and  in  some  measure  support^, 

in  hand.  it  does  not  n<  con!  with  the  whole  tenour 

'  I  ought  to  mention   that  the   verb  of  the  narrauve. 
itrdBiotv  in  St.  John   xix.    13,  has   been 
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'crucified,  dead,  and  buried.' 

(St.  Matt,  xxvii.  31-43;  St.  Mark  xv.  20-32';  St.  Luke  xxiii.  26-38;  St.  John  xix. 
16-24  :  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  44  ;  St.  Mark  xv.  32* ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  30-43 ;  St  John 
xix.  2r>-27;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  45-56;  St.  Mark  xv.  .33-41  ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  44-49; 
St.  John  xix.  28-30;  St.  John  xix.  31-37;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  67-61  ;  St.  Mark  rr. 
42-47 ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  50-56;  St.  John  xix.  38-42  ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.) 

BOOK      It  matters  little  as  regards  their  guilt,  whether,  pressing  the  langaage 

V        of  St.  John,'  we  are  to  understand  that  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  to  the 

JZ~n        Jews  to  be  crucified,  or,  as  wo  rather  infer,  to  his  own  soldiers.     This 

•St.  John  '        '  ,        •  ' 

xix.  16  was  tlie  common  practice,  and  it  accords  both  with  the  Governors 

*ver.6  farmer  t^iunt  to  the  Jews,**  and  with  the  after-notice  of  the  Synoptist«. 
Thty,  to  whom  He  was  *  delivennl,'  *  led  Him  away  to  be  crucified;' 
jind  they  who  so  led  Him  forth  '  compelled  *  the  Cyrenian  Simon  to 
b(»ar  the  Cross.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  still  less 
the  Sanhedrists,  would  have  done  this.  But  whether  formally  or 
not,  the  terrible  crime  of  slaying,  with  wicked  hands,  their  Messiah- 
King  rests,  alas,  on  Isra(»l.  • 

Once  mon»  was  He  unrobtnland  rol)ed.     Tlie  purple  robe  was  torn 

fn)in  His  WoundtMl  H(xly,  the  crown   of  thorns  from  His  Bleeding 

Bn)W.   Arniyed  again  in  His  own,  now  bl(X)d-.«^tained,  garments,  He  was 

•  St.  Mark      h»d  forth  toexecuti(m.     Onlv  alK)ut  two  hours  and  a  half  had  nassed* 

XT.  J5  .  ,  *  ,  ,  * 

siiu^e  th(»  tim(^  that  He  had  first  stood  In^foro  l^ilate  (alxtut  half-past 
< St. John  six)/*  wh«m  the  melancholy  procession  reached  Golgotha  (at  nine 
oVl(K*k  A..M.).  In  Rome  an  inter\'al,  onlinarily  of  two  days,  int^r- 
vcimmI  lK»tween  a  sentence  and  its  execution ;  but  the  nile  does  not 
.st'(*m  to  have  Jii)plied  to  the  provinces,'  if,  indeed,  in  this  case  the 
formal  rult*s  of  Roman  procedure  were  at  all  ol)Si»r\'eil. 

The  terrible  prepanitions  were  swm  made :  the  hammer,  the 
nails,  the  Cross,  the  very  focnl  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  watch 
under  each  Cn)ss.'     Four  soldi<*rs  would  Ix*  detailed  for  each  Cross, 

'  Tin*  <*vi«l<»noo   is  culU*ct«Ml   hy  -VrAf,       dt'til  tho  whole  *co)inrt/ Imt  a  W0wi/#N/«« 

a.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  167.  of  aUiiit    12<>,  or  a  crHtnria  of  aboiit  60 

'  Keim  HoemM  to  iina^no  that,  not  in-      men,  accompanied  the  prooearion.    But  of 
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the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  a  centurion.     As  always,  the     CHAP. 
Cross  was  borne  to  the  execution  by  Him  Who  was  to  suffer  on  it —        XV 
perhaps  His  Arms  bound  to  it  with  cords.     But  there  is  happily  no  ' 

evidence — rather,  every  indication  to  the  contrary — that,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  the  neck  of  the  Sufferer  was  fastened  within  the 
patiltulum,  two  horizontal  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  at  the  end,  to 
which  the  hands  were  bound.  Ordinarily,  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  centurion,*  or  rather,  preceded  by  one  who  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  the  crime,'  and  carried  a  white,  wooden  board,  on  which  it 
was  written.  Commonly,  also,  it  took  the  longest  road  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  through  the  most  crowded  streets,  so  as  to  attract 
most  public  attention.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  alike  this 
long  circuit  and  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  were,  in  the  present 
instance,  dispensed  with.  Tliey  are  not  hinted  at  in  the  text,  and 
seem  incongruous  to  the  festive  season,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  history. 

Discarding  all  later  legendary  embellishments,^  as  only  disturbing, 
we  shall  try  to  realise  the  scene  as  de.scribed  in  the  (iOS|x*ls.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  centurion,  whether  or  not  attended  by  one  who 
bore  the  board  with  the  inscription,  or  only  surrounded  by  the  four 
soldiers,  of  whom  one  might  carry  this  tablet,  Jesus  came  forth 
bearing  His  Cross.  He  was  followed  by  two  malefactors — *robl)er8' 
— probably  of  the  class  then  so  numerous,  that  covered  its  crimes 
by  pretensions  of  political  motives.  These  two,  also,  would  bear 
each  his  cross,  and  probably  be  attended  each  by  four  soldiers. 
Crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  punishment,  although  the 
Maccabee  King  Janna3us  had  so  far  forgotten  the  claims  of^  both 
humanity  and  religion  as  on  one  occasion  to  crucify  not  less  than  800 
persons  in  Jerusalem  itself.*  But  even  Herod,  with  all  his  cruelty,  did  •/«.  Ant. 
not  resort  to  this  mode  of  execution.  Nor  was  it  employed  by  the  w»ri/4.« 
Honums  till  af^er  the  time  of  Ciesar,  when,  with  the  fast  increasing 
cruelty  of  ])unishments,  it  becanu*  fearfully  common  in  the  provinces. 
Es|>ecially  dot»s  it  seem  to  characterise  the  domination  of  Rome  in 
Juda?a  under  every  Governor.     During  the  hist  siege  of  Jerusalem 

this  there  is  not  evidence,  and  aU  indica-  redaction  of  the  Mishnah,  been  deprived 

tions  Iwid  to  a  <'ontrarv  iiifrrence.  of    the   iK)wer   of    life  and  death,   such 

'  Tnidition  calls  him  Lon^nus.  descriptions  read  very  like  i#/^rt/ arrange- 

*  This  was    tlie    .Jewish    practice  also  nients.     Hut  the  pnictice  seems  also  to 

(S;inh.  vi.  2).     At  Xho  sjune  time  it  must  havo  Un'n  Roman  (' J)er  pnpconem  pro- 

Im»  n'memlKTcd,  that  this  was  chiefly  to  nnnt'iati  '). 

elicit  tt^tinumy  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  '  Sucli  as  concerning  Veronica  and  the 

when     tlie    execution    would    Iw    imme-  bearing  of  the  Vir^n-Mother(Aeta  I'ilati, 

diat<'ly  arrested:    and   also  that,  as  the  vii.  x.  ;   Mors  Pilaii  [T&chendorfl  433). 
Kanlu'drin  had,  for  centuries  hefore  the 
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BOOK  hundreds  of  crosses  daily  arose,  till  there  seemed  not  safficient  room 
V  nor  wood  for  them,  and  the  soldierv  diversified  their  horrible  amase- 
"^^  meiit  hy  new  modes  of  crucifixion.  So  did  the  Jewish  appeal  to 
llome  for  the  Crucifixion  of  Israel's  King  come  back  in  hundredfold 
echoes.  But,  better  than  such  retribution,  the  Cross  of  the  God- 
Man  luith  put  an  end  to  th<»  punishment  of  the  cross,  and  instead, 
made  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  humanity,  civilisation,  progress,  peace, 
and  love. 

As  mostly  all  alx>minations  of  the  ancient  world,  whether  in 
religion  or  life,  crucifixion  was  of  Phcrnician  origin,  although  Rome 
adopted,  and  improved  on  it.  The  modes  of  execution  among  the 
Jews  were :  strangulation,  !x»heading,  burning,  and  stoning.  In  all 
ordinary  circumstanc(*s  the  Rabbis  were  most  reluctant  to  pronounca 
sentence  of  death.     This  ap|x»ars  even  from  the  injunction  that  the 

•  withap.      Judges  were  to  fiist  on  the  day  of  such  a  sentence.'     Indeed,  two  of 

Ler.  xix.  26,  the  leading  Rabbis  record  it,  that  no  such  sentence  would  ever  have 
been  ])ron()unct»d  in  a  San  lied  rin  of  which  they  had  been  members. 
The  indignity  of  hanging — and  this  only  atU*r  the  criminal  had  been 
otluTwise  ex(*cuted — was   n»st*rved  for  the  crimes  of  idolatry  and 

►sanb.Ti.  4  blasphemy.**  The  place  wlu*re  criminals  were  stoned  {Beth  haSetfUith) 
was  on  an  eU^vation  aljout  rh'ven  ft»et  high,  from  Avhence  the  criminal 
w(is  thrown  down  by  the  first  witness.  If  he  hml  not  di(*d  by  the  fall, 
tlie  S(»con(l  witne.<is  would  throw  a  large  stone  on  his  heart  as  He  lay. 
If  not  y«»t  lifrl«»ss.  th«»  whoh*  ]x»o]>K»  would  stone  him.*  At  a  distance 
of  six  feet  from  tin*  place  of  extM-ntion  the  criminal  was  undressed, 

•SMjh.  Ti.  s,  cnily  tli»'  covering  absolutely  ntM'essary  for  dt»cency  Wing  left.*' •  In 
thr  ea^r  (►f  .Ifsus  w«'  liav«»  reasmi  to  think  that,  while  the  mode  of 
])unishmrnt  to  which  Ib»  was  siibjectt'd  was  un-Jewish,  ever\'  con- 
cession would  Ih»  made  to  Jewish  custom,  and  hence  we  thailkfuHy 
In'lieve  that  on  tlu^  Cross  He  was  span^l  the  indignity  of  exposure. 
Such  would  hav«»  be<*n  truly  un-Jewish.^ 

Three  kinds  of  Cross  were  in  use  :  the  so-called  St.  Andrew's  Cross 
(x,  the  Crn.r  (in'nssitfn),  tlu»  (Vnss  in  th(»  form  of  a  T  (Cnue  can^ 
jtilss'i),  jind  the  ordiiiJiry  Ljitin  Cross  ( -f  ,  (\'ii.r  iniiiii!<i<n).  We  believe 
that   Jesus    bon*    the  last  of   thes«».      This  would  also  most  readily 

'  1  h'\-  ixplains  Imw  •  th<'  \viinr>».i's  *  at  in  Script  nro  p'lK'nilly  of  the  punitihint^t 

thi'    -t.itiin/   ff    St.  St«-p)n*n   lai^l    <!«.wn  of  dt-afli.  tin?*  n'fcrs  to  the  Hfrhtmt,  or 

tlitir  LMriinntv  ;it  thr  ffi-t  nf  Paul.  st  raiijiilatinn  rSaii)i.  Tt'iA).    Anottior  mode 

'  'Jill- Mpiiii«>T»,  liMNVi  \.r.  \\;is  ij.it  sliariNl  »if   cxiMMitinii    n 'ndH  like*  HomethinK   be> 

l»y    flu-    iijaj--i;t\     i»f    Ujlihi**      lliit.    a«<  tvvrfii    irimniriiiir   aliv«»    and    ^tAnntlmi 

;i!r.a.ly    Matnl.    all     tli>si*     iiotins     an-  (Sanli.  si  //)     HHiKtliinpr  like  the  nuiniMr 

r>Miir  iili  :il  than  n-.il.  in  wliicli  in  th«>  Middle  Agw  people 

'  .\i'o.iiiin>;  ttit'n-  i:;ilihis,  wlirii  wrr«*a<l  htarvrti  to  tliiith. 
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admit  of  aflSxing  the  board  with  the  threefold  inscription,  which  we     CHAP. 
know  His  Cross  bore.     Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who       XV 
lived  nearest  the  time  (Justin  Martyr,  Irenceus,  and  others),  and  who,   '       ' 
alas !  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  learn  what  crucifixion  meant,  is 
in    favour   of  this  view.     This  Cross,  as  St.  John  expressly  states, 
Jesus  Himself  bore  at  the  outset.     And  so  the  procession  moved  on 
towards  Golgc»tha.     Not  only  the  location,  but  even  the  name  of  that 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  every  Christian  heart,  is  matter  of  con- 
troversy.    The  name  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  sknlls  which 
lay  about,  since  such  exposure  would  have  been  unlawful,  and  hence 
must  have  been  due  to  the  skull-like  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
place.     Accordingly,  the  name  is  commonly  explained  as  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Aramaean  Chilgalta,  or  the    Hebrew  Oulgoleth,    which 
means  a  skull. 

Such  a  description  would  fully  correspond,  not  only  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  phice  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  represents  Golgotha.  We  cannot  here  explain  the 
various  reasons  for  which  the  traditional  site  must  be  abandoned.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Golgotha  was  *  outside  the  gate,'  '  and  ^  near  the  City.*  ^  is 
In  all  likelihood  it  was  the  usual  place  of  execution.  Lastly,  we  know  ^Jj**" 
that  it  was  situated  near  gardens,  where  there  were  tombs,  and  close 
to  the  highway.  The  three  last  conditions  point  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  third  wall,  which  after- 
wards surrounded  Jerusalem,  wj%s  not  built  till  several  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  new  suburb  of  Bezetha  extended  at  that  time  out- 
side the  second  wall.  Here  the  great  highway  passed  northwards ; 
close  by,  were  villas  and  gardens  ;  and  here  also  rockhewn  sepulchres 
have  been  discovered,  which  date  from  that  period.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  pn\sent  Danuiscus  Gate  in  the  north  of  the  city  seems,  in 
most  ancient  tnidition,  to  have  lK)rne  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
because  the  Proto-Martyr  was  believed  to  have  passed  through  it  to 
his  stoning.  Clos(»  by,  then,  must  have  been  the  place  of  execution. 
And  at  least  one  Jewish  tradition  fixes  upon  this  ver}^  spot,  clost^  by 
what  is  known  as  tlie  CJrotto  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  ancient  *  place 
of  stoning '  {Bdh  JiaScf/ilnh).  And  the  description  of  the  locality 
answers  all  requirements.  It  is  a  weird,  dreary  place,  two  or  three 
minutes  aside  from  the  high  road,  with  a  high,  rounded,  skull-like 
rocky  plateau,  and  a  sudden  depression  or  holiow  beneath,  as  if  the 
jaws  of  that  skull  had  opened.  Whether  or  not  the  *  tomb  of  the 
Hcroflian  period  in  the  rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto' 
was    the    most   sjicred    spot    ujxjn    earth  —  the    *  Sepulchre    in    the 
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BOOK     ffarden/  we  dare  not   positively  assert,  though   every   probability 
V         attaches  to  it.* 

Thither,  then,  did  that  melancholy  procession  wind,  between 
ei^^ht  and  nine  o'clock  on  that  Friday  in  Passover  week.  From 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Herod  it  descended,  and  probably  passed 
through  the  gate  in  the  first  wall,  and  so  into  the  busy  quart4?r  of 
Acni.  As  it  proceeded,  the  numbers  who  followed  from  the  Temple, 
fnjm  the  dense  husines.s-quarter  through  which  it  moved,  increased. 
Shops,  Im'zaars,  and  markets  were,  indeed,  closed  on  the  holy  feast-day. 
But  quite  a  crowd  cf  people  would  come  out  to  line  the  streets  and 
to  follow  ;  and,  especially,  women,  leaving  their  festive  preparations, 
raiwMl  loud  laments,  not  in  spiritual  recognition  of  Christ's  claims,  but 
*8tLoke  in  pity  and  sympathy.*'  And  who  could  have  looked  unmoved  on 
such  a  spttctjicle,  unless  fanatical  hatn^d  had  burnt  out  of  his  bosom 
all  that  was  human  ?  Since  the  Ptuschal  Supper  Jesus  had  not  tasted 
either  food  or  drink.  After  the  deep  emotion  of  that  Feast,  with 
all  of  holiest  institution  which  it  included ;  after  the  anticipated  be- 
trayal of  Judas,  and  after  the  farewell  to  Uis  disciples,  He  had  passed 
into  (feths<»mane.  There  for  hours,  alone — since  His  nearest  dis- 
ci])h»s  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour — the  deep  waters  had 
rollul  up  to  His  soul.  He  hjid  drunk  of  them,  immersed,  almost 
p«»ris]ir(i  in  tliem.  llu^n^  had  He  agonisi^d  in  mortal  conflict,  till  the 
gn*at.  drops  of  IjKkkI  forced  themselves  on  His  Brow.  There  had  He 
b«M'n  drlivt'red  up,  while  tlu*y  all  luul  fled.  To  Annas,  to  Caiaphas, 
to  Pilate,  to  HenKl,  and  a^ain  to  Pilate  ;  from  indignity  to  indignity, 
from  tortun*  to  torture,  had  llo  been  hurried  all  that  livelong  night, 
all  that  morninj^.  All  throughout  He  had  borne  Himself  with  a 
Divine  >fajrsty,  which  had  awakened  alike  the  deeper  feelings  of 
l^ilate  and  th(»  infuriat(»d  hatred  of  the  Jews.  But  if  His  Divinity 
gave  its  true  meaning  to  His  Humanity,  that  Humanity  gave  its 
true  lueaning  to  His  voluntary  Sacrifice.  So  far,  then,  from  seeking 
to  hiile  its  manifestations,  tlie  Kvang»»lists,  not  indeed  netnllessly 
but   unhesitatingly,  put   tiuMu    forward.^       Unrefreshed  by  food   or 

'  This  view  wa»<   Jirst  pn»iMMin<l«'<l    l»y  JtTusaU'm. 

TIwHiun,    arnl  aftrrwanls  a^lN^M-ati-il    l»y  •  I     cannot     conceive    any    efficient 

/•///•/•/•/•  (Wan* Irr.  «1.  I'aliist.  pp.  H',  *Vc..),  ground,  wliy  AWw  nhould  deny  the  hui- 

liiii  afterwards  uivrn  up  by  liini.     As  to  toru^il  clianict it  of  this  trait.     Surely,oo 

th.'  IfM-ality.  riirijp.  *  (^uart.  Stat«Mm'nt  (»f  A'W;w>  own  prindpl(*A,  the  circnnistanoe, 

I'al.  Kxpliir  I'uiHl,'()ct.  ISSl.pp,  :n7  :ilt»;  that  only  St.  Luke  rtn^mls  it,  would  noC 

^#»/////r'/f '  llaodlMMik  toiln' Hil»h',' i»p.  H."».">,  warnmt    this    inference.     On   the  other 

.'i.">«'i.:irnl  fi»r  tht'di'scriptinii  df  .IiTiMiiiali's  liand,  it  may  ho  cl»aRict<'ris«l  ai)  ])crhap« 

fii.iMo.  /Ai/v// /■<•/•- XiriM,  n.  s.  p.   !*.'♦».     Of  one  <^f  th«' inosi  luitural  inoidcntft  in  the 

nmr-f,  pr«H»f  i-  'w  the  n.ifun*  nf  ihiiiL'^  narnitive. 

iiniH.-xihl,. :    yt    tn    iiM-  this  sot'iii-    the  '  I  can  only  acrnnnt  for  it  hy  the  pre> 

niovt    sienii     and    precious    l«H'aIity   in  jiidi(*es  of  {Kirty  fee  in^,  that  one  of  i 
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Bleep,  after  the  terrible  events  of  that  night  and  morning,  while  His     CHAP, 
pallid   Face  bore  the  blood-marks  from  the  crown  of  thorns.  His       XV 
mangled  Body  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  Cross.     No         ''"^*' 
wonder  the  pity  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  was  stirred.     But  ours 
is  not  pity,  it  is  worship  at  the  sight.     For,  underlying  His  Human 
Weakness  was  the  Divine  Strength  which  led  Him  to  this  voluntary 
self-surrender  and  self-exinanition.     It  was  the  Divine  strength  ot 
His  pity  and  love  which  issued  in  His  Human  weakness. 

Up  to  that  last  Gate  which  led  from  the  *  Suburb  *  towards  the 
place  of  execution  did  Jesus  bear  His  Cross.     Then,  as  ,we  infer,  His 
strength  gave  way  under  it.     A  man  was  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  one  from  that  large  colony  of  Jews  which,  as  we  know,  had 
settled  in  Cyrene.*     He  would  be  specially  noticed ;  for,  few  would  at 
that  hour,  on  the  festive  day,  come  *  out  of  the  countrj*,'  *  although 
such  was  not  contrary  to  the  Law.     So  much  has  been  made  of  this, 
that  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  known  that  travelling,  which  was  forbid- 
den on  Sabbaths,  was  not  prohibited  on  feast-days.*   Besides,  the  place 
whence  he  came — perhaps  his  home — might  have  been  within  the 
ecclesiastical  Ix^undary  of  Jerusalem.     At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  known,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the  Church — and  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Rufus  even  better  than  he.*     Thus  much  only  can   '^^jj***^ 
we  say  with  certainty^  to  identify  them  with  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be 
matter  of  speculation.^      But  we  can  scarcely  repress  the  thought 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  had  not  before  that  day  been  a  disciple ; 
had  only  learned  to  follow  Christ,  when,  on  that  day,  as  he  came  in 
by  the  Gate,  the  soldiery  laid  hold  on  him,  and  against  his  will 
forced  him  to  bear  the  Cross  after  Christ.     Yet  another  indication 
of  the  need  of  such  help  comes  to  us  from  St.  Mark,**  who  uses  an  *xt  « 
expression  "^  which  conveys,  though  not  necessarily  that  the  Saviour 
had  to  be  l)orne,  yot  that  He  had  to  be  supported  to  Golgotha  from 
the  place  where  thoy  met  Simon. 

Here,  where,  if   the  Saviour  did   not  actually  sink  under  His 

fire  and  sympathetic  tact  as  Knm  should  would  scarcely  return  from  labour  in  the 

so  stninj^ely   have  missed  tliis,  and  im-  tield  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  (St. 

imlinl,  especially  to  St.  John,  a  desire  of  Mark  xv.  25). 

ol»>curin|?  the   element  of  weakness  and  '  This  is  shown   in   Tosaph.  to  Chap^. 

forsakenness  (u.  s.  p.  401).  17    A,   and    adm?tre<l    by    all    Rnbhinio 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  r»2,  fiH,  119.  writers.  (See  llfffmann,  Abh.u.  d.  Pentat. 

•  Certainly  not  *  from  the  field.*    The  Qes.  p.  G(J.) 

ori^nal,  it    is  now   ^rnenilly  admitt<'d,  «  Acts  xiii.  1  ;  Horn.  xvi.  13. 

does   not   mean    this,   an<i,   jis    Whufler  •  ^povaiw. 
aptly  remarks  (Beitr.  p.  2G7),  a  person 
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BOOK      burden,  it  yet  required  to  be  transferred  to  the  Cyrenian,  while  Him- 

V         self  henceforth  needed  bodily  supjx^rt,  we  place  the  next  incident  in 

'       '     ^   this  history.*     While  the  Cross  was  laid  on  the  unwillini?  Simon, 

•  St.  Luke  "  o  » 

xxiii.  S7-31  the  wonu'n  who  had  followed  with  the  populace  closed  around  the 
,» M  St.  Luke  Snff(»rer,  raisint'  their  lamentations.*  At  His  Entrance  into  Jerasalenn,^ 
Jesus  had  wept  over  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  He  left  it  for 
the  last  time,  they  wept  over  Him.  But  far  different  were  the 
reasons  for  His  tears  from  theirs  of  mere  pity.  And,  if  proof  were 
required  of  His  Divine  strength,  even  in  the  utmost  depth  of  Hi? 
Human  weakness — how,  conquered.  He  wius  Conqueror — it  woulcC 
surely  be  found  in  the  wonls  in  which  He  bade  them  turn  theii. 
thoughts  of  pity  where  pity  would  be  called  for,  (»ven  to  themselveJi 
and  thrir  children  in  the  near  judgment  upon  Jerusalem.     The  tim* 

•  Hos.  ix.  14    would  come,  when  the  Old  Testament  curse  of  barrenness  ®  would  Ix- 

coveted  as  a  blessing.  To  show  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  lament 
of  Jesus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  harrowing  details  recorded 
jwaryi.  by  JoscplifL^,^  wlieu  a  frenzied  mother  roasted  her  own  child,  and  ir 
the  mockt»n'  of  desperateness  reserved  the  half  of  the  horrible  niea! 
for  those  murderers  who  daily  broke  in  upon  her  to  rob  her  of  what 
scanty  food  had  Ixhmi  left  her ;  nor  yet  other  of  those  incidents, 
too  revolting  for  needless  rejX'tition,  which  the  historian  of  the  last 
siegt*  of  JerusaltMu  chroniclers.  Hut  how  often,  these  many  centuries 
must  Israeli's  women  have  ft4t  that  terrible  longing  for  childlessness 
and  how  often  must  the  prayer  of  despair  for  the  quick  death  of  fall 

•  Ho«.x.8      ing  mountains  and  burying  hills  rather  than  prolonged  torture*  have^ 

risrn  to  tilt*  lii)s  of  Israt'l's  sntfen^rs!  And  yet,  even  so,  these  words 
fiUT.Ti.  10  wrre  also  jiroplu'tic  of  a  still  more  terrible  future!'  For,  if  Israel 
had  ])ut  such  llamt*  to  its  *  green  tnn*/  how  terribly  would  the  Divini 
judgnifiit  burn  among  the  dry  wood  of  an  a]X)state  and  rebelliow 
p<»ople,  that  had  so  dflivfrcd  up  its  Divine  King,  and  pronounced 
sent<.»nce  up<m  its<'lf  by  pronouncing  it  upon  Him! 

And  y<*t  natural,  and,  in  soiiu^  respects,  genuine,  as  were  the  teans 
of  'the  (laughttTs  of  ^Icrusaleni,'  mere  sympathy  with  Christ  almost 
involv^*s  guilt,  since  it  implies  a  vit»w  of  Him  which  is  essentially  the 
oi)|H)site  of  that  which  His  claims  demand.  These  tears  were  the 
emblem  of  that  mo<h»rn  sentiment  alnMit  the  Christ  which,  in  its: 
elVii-iiveness,  oilers  insult  rntluT  than  homagi%  and  implies  rejectiot 
rather  than  acknowledgment  of  Him.     We  shrink  with  horror  from 

*   tKowrtwro  Hal  *$pr)i'ovv  aiWoy.    (it  rhnni       it i\  Bfnfvuy  t-^i  oris  ft   (K'tllomm  (^Benfti 
ri'inark^  :    '  ut     Kuwr*(t0ai    >i\«»    j»l;iiiL:«Te       ad  tlctuin  i't  vt>crrn  tiebilvm). 
r-^t  iiianuuiii  (  /irni/,t:  jM-rtiiut  ml  i:"stus), 
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the  assumption  of  a  higher  standpoint,  implied  in  so  much  of  the  CHAP, 
modern  so-called  criticism  about  the  Christ.  But  even  beyond  this,  all  XV 
men;  sentimental  ism  is  here  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness  of  our 
real  condition.  When  a  sense  of  sin  has  been  awakened  in  us,  we 
shall  mourn,  not  for  what  Christ  has  suttered,  but  for  what  He  suffered 
for  us.  The  etfusiveness  of  mere  sentiment  is  impertinence  or  folly : 
impertinence,  if  He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  folly,  if  He  was  merely 
Man.  And,  even  from  (juite  another  point  of  view,  there  is  here  a 
lesson  to  learn.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Romanism  ever  to  present 
the  Christ  in  His  Human  weakness.  It  is  that  of  an  extreme  section 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  view  Him  only  in  His  Divinity.  Be  it  ours 
ev(*r  to  keep  before  us,  and  to  worship  as  we  remember  it,  that  the 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  God-Man. 

It  was  nine  of  the  clock  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached 
Golgotha^  and  the  yet  more  melancholy  preparations  for  the  Crucifixion 
commenced.  Avowedly,  the  punishment  was  inveiitenl  to  make  death 
as  painful  and  as  lingering  jks  tlie  iK)wer  of  human  endurance.  First,  the 
upright  wood  wjis  planted  in  the  ground.  It  was  not  high,  and  pix>- 
bably  the  Feet  of  the  Sutterer  were  not  aljoveoneor  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Thus  could  the  connnunication  described  in  the  (iospels  take 
place  bt»twet»n  Him  and  others  ;  thus,  also,  might  His  Sacrinl  Lips  be 
moistened  witli  the  spongtMittjiched  to  a  short  stalk  of  hyssop.  Next, 
the  transvtTse  wcmhI  (nntt'^nna)  wjis  pliK-ed  on  tin*  ground,  and  the 
Suflerer  laid  on  it,  when  His  Arms  were  extended,  dniwn  up,  and 
lx)und  to  it.  Then  (this  not  in  Kgypt,  but  in  Carthage  and  in  Rome)  # 
a  strong,  sharp  nail  was  driven,  iirst  into  the  Right,  then  into  the 
I^eft  Hand  (the  cluri  inihale^).  Next,  the  Sufferer  was  drawn  up  by 
means  of  ropt^s,  perhaps  ladders  ;  '  the  transverse  either  bound  or  nailed 
to  the  upright,  and  a  rest  or  su])port  for  the  Body  (the  coniu  or  Hcdile) 
fastened  on  it.  Lastly,  the  Ftvt  were  extended,  and  either  one  nail 
hannnered  into  each,  or  a  larger  piece  of  iron  through  the  two.  We 
have  already  ex])ressed  our  Ix'lief  that  th(»  indignity  of  ex|K)si;re  was 
not  offere<l  at  sueii  a  Jewish  (weeution.  And  so  might  the  crucified 
hang  for  hours,  even  days,  in  the  unuttenible  anguish  of  suffering,  till 
consciousness  at  last  failed. 

it  was  a  merciful  Jewish  i)ractic(»  to  give  to  those  k*d  to  execution 
a  draught   of  strong  wine  mixed  with  myrrh,  so  as  to  deaden  con- 

•   But   \thr  (lonirs  tlio  iisoitf  l;i<l<h'r8,  up  to  it,  and,  only  after  that,  the  nails 

and.iii  ^rrn«'r;il.  trir-^  to  prn\r  by  nunuToiis  faj«tc'n<Ml  into  His  Arm.Mand  Feet.  Strange 

(juotation.s  tliat  \\w  wlmlr  Cro.ss  was  first  though  it  n.ny  so4'm,  the  quchtiou  cannol 

erected,   ami    then    the    iSutlerer    lifted  be  absolutely  decided. 
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sciousness.*  This  charitable  office  was  performed  at  the  cost  of,  if 
not  by,  an  association  of  women  in  Jerusalem.**  That  draught  was 
offerecl  to  Jesus  when  lie  reached  Golgotha.*  But  having  tasted  it, 
and  tiscertained  its  character  and  object,  He  would  not  drink  it.  It 
wjis  like  His  former  refusal  of  the  pity  of  the  *  daughters  of  Jeru- 
saltMii/  No  man  could  take  His  Life  from  Him  ;  He  had  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  to  take  it  up  again.  Nor  would  He  here  yield  to  the 
ordinary  weakness  of  our  human  nature;  nor  suffer  and  die  as  if  it 
had  Ixien  a  necessity,  not  a  voluntary  self-surrender.  He  would  meet 
Death,  even  in  his  sternest  and  fiercest  mood,  and  conquer  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  full.  A  lesson  this  also,  though  one  difficult,  to  the 
Christ  ian  suflerer. 

And  so  was  He  nailed  to  His  Cross,  which  was  placed  between, 
probiil)ly  somewhat  higher  than,  those  of  the  two  malefactors  cruci- 
fied with  Him.'  One  thing  only  still  remained :  to  affix  to  His  Cross 
the  so-called  ^  title'  (tituluK),  on  which  was  inscribed  the  charge  on 
which  He  had  been  condemned.  As  alrejuly  stated,  it  was  customary 
to  carry  tliis  hmnl  before  the  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  any  exn»i)tion  in  this  resp.»ct.  Indeed,  it  seems  implied  in 
the  circumstaiict',  that  the  'title'  had  evidently  been  drawn  up  under 
th(»,  direction  of  Pilate.  It  was — as  might  have  bt^en  expect^^d, 
and  yet  most  significantly  ^ — trilingual :  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ara- 
nuean.  We  imagine,  that  it  was  written  in  that  order ,^  and  that  the 
words  were  those  n^cordtMl  by  the  Evangelists  (exa^pting  St.  Luke,* 
who  seems  to  give  a  mo(liticati<.>n  of  the  original,  or  Aramat^an,  text). 
The  inscription  givrn  l)y  St.  Matthew  exactly  corresjwnds  with  that 
which  J'Jnst'hliui  *-*  n*conls  as  the.  Latin  iiinlm  on  the  cross  of  one  of 
tin*  t'arly  martyrs.  We  then*fore  conclude,  that  it  repn*sents  the 
Latin  words.  Again,  it  scfuis  only  natund,  that  the  fullest,  and  to 
tlu"  .lews  most  oHensive,  description  should  have  btvn  in  Arama?an, 

fntni  tlic  Minularity  of  the  wonU  and 
thfir  writinj;  LtbMo»ak^  *  m3'iTh,* 
lAitinah,  *  wnrmwiMxl* — whun  n313^  may 
have  |«ji.N!<'<l  into  T\vh    ^^^  13  into  y. 

*  Stpp^  vol.  vi.  p.  'SM\  rocallsi  the  ext** 
cation  of  Siivoiuirola  between  Kni 
Si  1  vest n)  an<l  Fra  llonuMik^),  iiiKi  the 
taunt  of  hiv  encinicH  :  *Now,  hn>thor  ! ' 

■  Prof<'j<.s<.»r  Wextt^tttt  beautifully  n*^ 
marks:  Tlu*si>  tlirctf  laiifnia^'J^gsitherfd  up 
the  rcMiit  of  the  n*li;ri(>ns,  the  Mx^iaU  the 
inti'Ilrriiial  pn'i>:inition  fur  ChriHt, aiid  in 
wu-h  witnr^s  \vft>  ^jivon  to  \\i&  ofHoe. 

*  Srr  n«-\t  i».ip\  not4'  1. 

*  T!u*  iKttiT  natling therein, 4 /iariJia^ 


'  riu'  two  alh'i^'rd  «li.srni»jinrit's,  Im»- 
t\v  rn  St.  Mattlhwan*!  St.  Mark, thoujrh, 
TNi  II  if  tin  y  i\'u\  rxi.st.  scarci'ly  worth 
m-iition,  may  Im«  tliu>  «'\|»lain«<l :  I.  If 
S?.  Mattlirw' wroti'  '\ini-.:at'  (altlnni^h 
tlif  lH•>^t  MSS.  n-a«i  •wiiH-).  li«\  n«>  «ioul»t. 
?«-•  tr.insl;itf«l  lit<'rall>  tin-  wonl  ('hointt» 
(  y^^^  y  which,  thoujli  lit.  rally  *  vini'^rir,' 
r••tl•^^  to  an  inf«Mior  kiii'l  of  winr  which 
was  nftt-n  mix«'<l  (c«>iiip.  I'l-.  42  h).  2. 
If  inn  tin«k  tfxt  tit'  St.  M:itiliiws|K'aks  of 
*  worinwiHMl '  (as  in  tin*  L  \  X.)  not  •pill' 
-,iiiil  St  Mark  of  ni\  rrli,  wi*  imj>»t  niiM'ni- 
b-r.  fli.il  Im»iIi  may  lii\i-  l.«M-n  n-^'anh-*! 
Us  »t  ii|Mfyiiu',  [mt1i.i|is  IniI  Ii  ust-il,  and  that 
(lUiMibly  the    midtukc    may  have    uridcn 
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which  all  rould  read.     Very  significantly  this  is  given  by  St.  John.      CHAP. 
It  follows,  that  the  inscription  given  by  St.  Mark  must  represent  that        XV 
in  Greek.     Although  much  less  comprehensive,  it  had  the  same  number   *      "      ' 
of  words,  and  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters,  as  that  in  Aramaean, 
given  by  St.  John.* 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  heard  from  some  one, 
who  had  watched  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha,  of  the  in- 
scription which  Pilate  had  written  on  the  *  titulus ' — partly  to  avenge 
himself  on,  and  partly  to  deride,  the  Jews.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  asked  Pilate  to  take  it  down  after  it  had  been  affixed  to 
the  Cross  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  they  would  have  waited 
outside  the  Pra^torium  till  the  melancholy  procession  commenced  its 
march.  We  suppose  that,  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the 
Sanhedrists  had  gone  from  the  Pra}torium  into  the  Temple,  to  take 
part  in  its  services.  When  informed  of  the  offensive  tablet,  they 
hastened  once  more  to  the  Pra^toriuni,  to  induce  Pilato  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  put  up.  This  explains  the  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  account 
in  the  Gosj>el  of  St.  John,*  or  rather,  its  location  in  that  narrative  in  •st.Jobn 
immediate  connection  with  the  notice,  that  the  Sanhedrists  were  *^**^*** 
afraid  the  Jews  who  passed  by  might  be  influenced  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. Wr  imagine,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  originally  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  so  un-Jewish  as  not  only  to  gr-ze  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  Crucified,  but  to  even  deride  Him  in  His  Agony  — that,  in  fact, 
th(\v  hud  not  intended  going  to  Golgotha  at  all.  But  when  they 
found  that  Pilate  would  not  yield  to  their  remonstrances,  some  of  them 
hastened  to  tlie  place  of  Crucifixion,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
sought  to  incite  their  jet^rs,  so  as  to  prevent  any  deeper  impression* 
which  the  significant  words  of  the  inscription  might  have  pro- 
duced.^ 

Before  nailing  Him  to  the  Cross,  the  soldiers  part-ed  among  them 
the  poor  worldly  inheritance  of  His  raiment.^     On  this  point  there  are 

'  Probably  it  would   road  Jfithii   han-  would   have   place*!   the   Latin    in    the 

Nottri     vuilka    dihudary    (nyi^T  ^\^\  middle  ami   not   at   the  top.     The   Ara- 

I      ..•..••  ..k»i.      »»j-*-  %!**  w»-»U»^\  nia»an  would  stand  last, 

-or  else  nV3n  y^tJ-—^»1.1.  .n   W97JP).  ,o,„,,,     here    the    account    of     St. 

Hoth    have     four     words    and,   in    all,  j^fatt.  (xxvii.  39-43)    and   of  the  other 

twenty  htters.    The  l^-itin  inscription  (St.  Synnptists. 

Matthew)  woul<l  be.   Hie  cnt  Jc9ii*  ItiJ-  '»  ^1,,,^^  ^]^^,  notice  in  St.  Jt>hn  xix.  21, 

Judin^rum     live   words   and    twenty-two  22,  would  be  p;irenthetic,  chrnolopcaUy 

Wtti-rs.     It  will  be  si-en  how  each  would  helnnjrinp  to  an  earlier  part,  and  in»erted 

till  a  line  of  alM)ut  the  siiine  len^nh.    The  jj^re   for  tbe  s;ike  of  historical  conncc- 

notice    <»f    the    three    lanpuap-s    in    St.  jj^,,, 

Luke  is  spuricuis.     We  retain  the  UxUis  4  jt  is  jrenemllv  stated,  that  this  was 

rnrptun  of  St.  John  xix.  19.  as   in  any  the  common  lloman  custom.     But  of  this 

case  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  Pilate  ^^cre  is  no  evidence,  and  in  later  times 
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BOOK  slight  seeming  differences  *  between  the  notices  of  the  Synoptists  and 
^  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Such  differences,  il 
real,  would  afford  only  fresh  evidence  of  the  general  trust  worth  inesR 
of  the  narrative.  For,  we  bear  in  mind  that,  of  all  the  disciples, 
only  St.  John  witnessed  the  last  scenes,  and  that  therefore  the  other 
accounts  of  it  circulating  in  the  early  Church  must  have  been  derived, 
so  to  ajx^ak,  from  second  sources.  This  explains,  why  perhaps  the 
largest  number  of  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the 
namitive  of  the  closing  hours  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  how,  contrary 
to  what  otherwise  we  might  have  expected,  the  most  detailed  as  well 
as  precise  account  of  them  comes  to  us  from  St.  John.  In  the  prusent 
instance  these  slight  seeming  differences  may  be  explained  in  thf 
following  manner.  There  was,  as  St.  John  states,  first  a  division  intf* 
four  parts — one  to  each  of  the  soldiers — of  such  garments  of  tht^ 
Lord  as  wen^  of  nearly  tlu^  same  value.  The  heail-gear,  the  outer 
cloak-like  gannt»nt,  the  girdle,  and  the  sandals,  would  difl'er  little  in 
ct>st.  But  the  question,  which  of  them  wjis  to  belong  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  would  naturally  Ix)  decided,  a,s  th<»  Synoptists  inform  us,  by  lot. 
Hut,  Ix'sicles  these  four  articles  of  drt^s,  there  was  the  seanilesA 
woven  inner  garment,^  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  for  which, 
as  it  could  not  Ix^  partitioned  without  Ix'fing  destroyed,  they  would 
Sjxvially  east  lots^  (as  St.  John  reports).  Nothing  in  this  world  ca-n 
be  accidental,  since  (ukI  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  But  in  the  History 
of  th«»  Christ  the  Divine  purpose,  which  fonns  the  subject  of  all 
pn)plH*('y,  nnist  have  l)t'en  constantly  rt»alised ;  nay,  this  must  have 
forcrd  itself  on  the  mind  ot*  the  observer,  and  the  more  irresistibly 
when,  Jis  in  tht*  i)resent  instance,  the  outward  circumstances  were  in 
such  sharp  contrast  to  the  higher  reality.  To  St.  John,  the  loving 
and  lovrtl  disciple,  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  exist  than  between 
this  rough  partititm  by  lot  among  the  soldiery,  an<l  the  character  and 
claims  of  Him  Whose  garments  they  were  thus  ap|X)rtioning,  as  if  He 
had  luM-n  a  helpless   Victim  in  th«*ir  hands.     Only  one  explanation 

it    w.is    ox|»rcN^ly    f»»rl»i(l<lfn   {fl/nanu$^  (Z«"hhaoli.  ^^8  ii),  Jin«l  esptH^ially  so  tl»t  of 

IHuT'-^-t.  \lviii,  20.  ♦»).     I  raiiiint  >«  r  liow  i!m?  M i;^'h- 1 'ruvt  (Votiia  72  h).     Aoooni- 

A'/////.  .ni<l,  aft«'r  him,  .\ihi\  .sliouhl  infrr  iiiir  tn  tnulition,  (luriii;;  the  i)cven  djiys 

fruiii   this  as  rrrtain,  that  iIh*  law  had  «»!   coiiM't-nition,  M<>m*j*   niinistorefl  in' a 

foiiM  rly  l»«*ii  \\\v  (»ii|H»>ito.  srainh'ss  wliite  dri'SM,  woven  throughout. 

•  ^iiauL'«'ly,    I   (■•uifr-s.  to   my  ihitik-  (Taan.  11  h.) 

iiiir,  thi  V  srrm  til  ha\«'  ln^n  a  smirci*  of  '  It    is    impossible    to    dctcmMne    in 

aiiM'M    an«l    «listn-^^    tn   St.  Afttjimfim',  what  manner  this  was  done.    The  various 

that    li.-    mi;:ht   iin<l  tlnir  tnu;  coiu-ilia-  modi's  of  (*a>tin^  the  lot  arc  (lf*atcribod  by 

tioii.  Adorn,  Uoman  Anti<i.  pp.  ;ill7-S»9.     rty^ 

•  It  1^  .hi'ply  MfcTiiiiK'ant  that  tli«»  dri"*s  Mhiy,  howfVtT,  it  was  nnuh  niorv  mmpki 
of  tht'  piifM.^  NKan  not  .Mw<Mt  but  wt>\<n  uihI  nmgh  tluin  uny  of  thcM. 
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coold  here  suggest  itself :  that  there  was  a  special  Divine  meaning     CHAP, 
in  the  pennission  of  such  an  event — that  it   was  in   fulfilment   of      ^^ 
ancient  prophecy.     As  he  gazed  on  the  terrible  scene,  the  words  of  .p^^j^^g 
the  Vsalm  *  *  which  portrayed  tlie  desertion,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
contempt  even  unto  death  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  stood  out  in 
the  red  light  of  the  Sun  setting  in  Blood.     They  flashed  upon  his 
mind — for  the  first  time  he  understood  them  ;  ^  and  the  flames  which 
played  around  the  Sufferer  were  seen  to  be  the  sticrificial  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Sacrifice  which  He  offered.     Tliat  this  quotation  is  made 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone,  proves  that  its  writer  was  an  eyewitness  ; 
that  it  was  made  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
deeply  imbued  with  Jewish  modes  of  religious  thinking.     And  the 
evidence  of  both  is  the  stronger,  as  we  recall  the  comparative  rareness, 
and  tlie  peculiarly  Judaic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.^ 

It  was  when  they  thus  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross,  and  parted  His 
i*aiment,  that  He  spake  the  first  of  the  so-called  *  Seven  Words  * : 
*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/  ^  Even  the 
reference  in  this  prayer  to  '  what  they  do  *  (not  in  the  past,  nor 
future)  points  to  the  soldiers  as  the  primary,  though  certainly  not  the 
tiole  object  of  the  Saviours  prayer.*^  ^  But  higher  thoughts  also  come  bco,^p. 
to  us.  In  the  moment  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  Christ's  Human  fcbru.V^ 
Nature,  the  Divine  bursts  forth  most  brightly.  It  is,  as  if  the 
Saviour  would  discard  all  that  is  merely  human  in  His  Sufferings, 
just  as  before  He  had  discartled  the  Cup  of  stupefying  wine.  These 
soldiers  were  but  the  unconscious  instruments :  the  form  was  nothing ; 
the  contest  was  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  of  darkness, 
between  the  Christ  and  Satan,  and  these  sufferings  were  but  the 
necessary  path  of  obedience,  and  to  victory  and  glory.  When  He  is 
most  human  (in  the  moment  of  His  being  nailed  to  the  Cross),  then 
is  He  most  Divine,  in  the  utter  discarding  of  the  human  elements  of 
human  instrumentality  and  of  human  suffering.     Then  also  in  the 

'  StravM    calls    1*8.    xxii.  *  the    pro-  rruly  Judaic. 

gramme  of  the  PaMsion  of  Chrint.'     We  *  The  ^nuinencss  of  these  words  has 

may  accept  the  description,  though  not  been  called  in  <jucsti<>n.     Hut  alike  ex- 

in  his  sense.  ternal   and   int<iii;il    evidence   demands 

*  The  Scripture  quotation  in  the  t.  r.  their  retention. 

of  St.  Matthew,  and,  in  all  pmhahility,  *  It  would  be  presumptuoos  to  seek  to 

that  also  in  St.  Mark,  is  spurious.  determine  how  fat  that  prayer  extende<l. 

■Altogether   there    are    tiftet^n     such  Genemlly-I    agree   with   Nehe—Xo    all 

quotations    in   the   Fourth   (iosjkjI.     Of  ((Jentiles   ami  Jewa)  who,  in  their  par- 

these   at    most    only  two   (St.  tFohn   vi.  tici|>ation  in  the  sutfcrings  inflicted  on 

81  and    vii.  38)   could   be  d«\scribe<l   as  Jetius,  act<vl  in  iguoranoe. 
Alexandrian   in   character,   the   rest  arc 

VOL.  U.  Q  Q 
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BOOK  utter  self-forgetfulness  of  the  God-Man — which  is  one  of  the  aspects 
V  of  the  Incarnation — does  He  only  remember  Divine  mercy,  and  pray 
^"  '  '  for  them  who  crucify  Him ;  and  thus  also  does  the  Conquered  truly 
conquer  His  conquerors  by  asking  for  them  what  their  deed  had  for- 
feited. And  lastly,  in  this,  that  alike  the  first  and  the  last  of  His 
Utterances  begins  with  '  Father,'  does  He  show  by  the  unbrokenness 
of  His  faith  and  fellowship  the  real  spiritual  victory  which  He  has 
won.  And  He  has  won  it^  not  only  for  the  martyrs,  who  have  learned 
from  Him  to  pniy  as  He  did,  but  for  everyone  who,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  seems  most  opposed  to  it,  can  rise,  beyond  mere  forgetfulness 
of  what  is  around,  to  realising  faith  and  fellowship  with  God  as  *  the 
Father,* — who  through  the  dark  curtain  of  cloud  can  discern  the  bright 
sky,  and  can  feel  the  unshaken  confidence,  if  not  the  unbroken  joy, 
of  absolute  trust. 

This  was  His  first  Utterance  on  the  Cross — as  regarded  them ; 
as  regarded  Himself;  and  as  regarded  God.  So,  surely,  sufTered 
not  Man.  Has  this  prayer  of  Christ  been  answered  ?  We  dare 
not  doubt  it ;  nay,  we  perceive  it  in  some  measure  in  those  drops  of 
blessing  which  have  fallen  upon  heathen  men,  and  have  left  to 
Israel  also,  even. in  its  ignorance,  a  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace.* 

And  now  began  tlie  real  agonies  of  the  Cross — physical,  mental, 
and  s])iritual.     It  was  the  weary,  unrelieved  waiting,  as  thickening 
darkiu^ss  gradually  gathered  around.     Before  sitting  down  to  their 
•st.M«t.      nu'laiicholy  watch   over  the  Crucified,*  the   soldiers   would   refresh 
^***^^  themselves,  after  their  exertion  in  nailing  Jesus  to  the  Cross,  lifling 

it  up,  and  fixing  it,  by  draughts  of  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country. 
As  tliey  quaffed  it,  they  drank  to  Him  in  their  coarse  brutality,  and 
mockingly  came  to  Him,  asking  Him  to  pledge  them  in  response. 
Tlieir  jests  were,  indeed,  chiefly  directed  not  against  Jesus  person- 
ally, but  in  His  Representative  Capacity,  and  so  against  the  hated, 
d(»spistMl  Jews,  whose  King  they  now  derisively  challenged  to  save 
St.  Lake  Himsell*.**  Yet  even  so,  it  seems  to  us  of  deepest  significance,  that  He 
was  so  treated  and  derided  in  His  Representative  Cajmcity  and  as  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the  undesigned  testimony  of  history,  alike  as 
regarded  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  futurt"!  of  Israel.  But  what 
from  almost  any  point  of  view  we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  is,  the 

'   In   ruferenco  to   this   iSY.   Augustine  Father,   is   best  answered   by   the   oon* 

writ"-:      *  Sjin^:uinem      Christi,     <|Uem  suh;rati«m,  that  it  wa.sreanyamfli/w&rNr 

Ki'v  it-lit  OS  fu<l«.Tunl,  crcMlfiites  hibcrunt.'  majtsttitif  airainst  the  Father,  and  that 

The  ({UtMioii  why  Christ   r]i<l  nui   ilim-  thu  vindicatiou  of  the  (mmi  ligr  with  God 

•eli   forgive,   but   upiieal    fur   it    to   the  the  Father. 
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unutterable  abasement  of  the  Leaders  of  Israel— their  moral  suicide  CHAP, 
as  regarded  Israel's  hope  and  spiritual  existence.  There,  on  that  ^^ 
Cross,  hung  He,  Who  at  least  embodied  that  grand  hope  of  the 
nation ;  Who,  even  on  their  own  showing,  suffered  to  the  extreme 
for  that  idea,  and  yet  renounced  it  not,  but  clung  fast  to  it  in  un- 
shaken confidence ;  One,  to  Whose  Life  or  even  Teaching  no  object 
tion  could  be  offered,  save  that  of  this  grand  idea.  And  yet,  when 
it  came  to  them  in  the  ribald  mockery  of  this  heathen  soldiery,  it 
evoked  no  other  or  higher  thoughts  in  them ;  and  they  had  the 
indescribable  baseness  of  joining  in  the  jeer  at  Israel's  great  hope, 
and  of  leading  the  popular  chorus  in  it ! 

For,  we  cannot  doubt,  that — jx^rhaps  also  by  way  of  turning  aside 
the  point  of  the  jeer  from  Israel — they  took  it  up,  and  tried  to  direct 
it  against  Jesus ;  and  that  they  led  the  ignorant  mob  in  the  piteous 
attempts  at  derision.  And  did  none  of  those  who  so  reviled  Him  in 
all  the  chief  aspects  of  His  Work  feel,  that,  as  Judas  had  sold  the 
Master  for  nought  and  committed  suicide,  so  they  were  doing  in 
regard  to  their  Messianic  hojx^  ?  For,  their  jeers  cast  contempt  on 
the  four  great  facts  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus,  which  were  also 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom :  the  new  relationship 
to  Israel's  religion  and  the  Temple  (*Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days ') ;  the  new  relationship  to  the  Father 
through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ('  if  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God  ')  ; 
the  new  all-sufficient  help  brought  to  body  and  soul  in  salvation  ('  He 
saved  others') ;  and,  finally,  the  new  relationship  to  Israel  in  the  ful- 
filment and  perfecting  of  its  Mission  through  its  King  (*  if  He  be  the 
King  of  Israel ').  On  all  these,  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  San- 
hedrists,  to  come  down  from  the  Cross,  and  save  Himself,  if  He  would 
claim  the  allegiance  of  their  faith,  cast  what  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
characterise  as  the  *  blaspheming '  *  of  doubt.  We  compare  with  theirs 
the  account  of  St.  Luke  and  of  St.  John.  That  of  St.  Luke  reads  like 
the  report  of  what  had  passed,  given  by  one  who  throughout  had  been 
quite  close  by,  perhaps  taken  part  in  the  Crucifixion' — one  might 
almost  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Cen- 
turion.^    The  narrative  of  St.  John  reads  markedly  like  that  of  an 

•  The  two  ?>an^t'lists  designate  by  (ver.  34  a);  the  bearing  of  the  soldiers 
this  very  word  the  bearing  of  the  jia^sers-  (vv.  36,  37) ;  the  conversion  of  the  peni- 
by,  rendered  in  the  A.V.  *  reviled '  and  tent  thief ;  and  the  last  words  on  the 
•  rail<'<i.'  Cross  (ver.  46). 

*  The  pecnliarities  in  it  are  (besides  ■  There  is  no  evidence^  that  the  Cen- 
the  Ittulus)  :  what  passe<l  on  the  pro-  turion  was  still  present  when  the  soldier 
cession  to  Oolgotha  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  27-  *came'  to  pierce  the  Saviour's  side  (St. 
31) ;  the  prayer,  whenafiixed  to  the  Crofts  John  xix.  31-37). 

Q  Q 
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BOOK  eyewitness,  and  he  a  Juda?an.*  And  as  we  compare  both  the  general 
V  Jndioiin  cast  and  Old  Testament  quotations  in  this  with  the  other  parte 
"  "  '  of  tlu'  Fourth  (io.sp(»l,  we  feel  {is  if  (as  so  often),  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  emotions,  the  later  development  and  peculiar  thinkinj 
of  so  many  years  afterwards  had  for  the  time  been  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  St.  John,  or  rather  given  place  to  the  Jewish  modes  of  con- 
ception and  speech,  familiar  to  him  in  earlier  days.  Lastly,  tin* 
account  of  St.  Matthew  seems  as  if  written  from  the  priestly  point  of 
vit'w,  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  Priests  or  Sanhedrist- 
party,  present  at  the  time. 

^'et  other  inferences  come  to  us.     First,  there  is  a  remarkable 
relationship  between  what  St.  Luke  quotes  as  spoken  by  the  soldiers: 
*  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  Thyself,'  and  the  report  of 
•  St  Matt,     thi^  words  in  St.  Matthew:*  *  He  saved  others — Himself  He  cannot 
save.     He' is  the  King  of  Israel!     Let  Him  now  comedown  from 
the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  Him  ! '     These  are  the  words  of  the 
Saiihedrists,  and  they  sc^m  to  respond  to  those  of  the  soldiers,  as 
reported  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  carry  them  further.     The  *  if*  of  the 
soldiers  :  '  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  now  becomes  a  direct 
blaspluMuous  challenge.     As  we  think  of  it,  they  seem  to  re-echo,  and 
now  with  the  laughter  of  hellish  triumph,  the  former  Jewish  challeng3 
for  an  outward,  infallible  sign  to  demonstrate  His  Messiahship.     But 
tht^y  also  take  up,  and  re-echo,  what  Satan  had  set  before  Jesos  in 
the  Tnnptation  of  the  wilderness.     At  the  beginning  of  His  Work, 
till*.  Tempter  had  suggested  that  the  Christ  should  achieve  absolute 
victory  by  an  act  of  presumptuous  self-assertion,  utterly  opposed  to 
the  s])irit  of  the  Christ,  but  which  Satan  represented  as  an  act  of  trust 
in  Cod,  such  as  He  would  assuredly  own.     And  now,  at  the  close  of 
His  Messianic  Work,  the  Tem])ter  suggested,  in  the  challenge  of  th^ 
Sauhedrists,  that  Jt»sus  had  sufiercd  al>solute  defeat,  and  that  God 
had  i)ublicly  disowned  the  trust  which  the  Christ  had  put  in  Him 
'  He  trusteth  in  (Jod:  let  Ilim  deliver  Him  now,  if  Hewill  haveHim.^- 
Here,  as  in  the  Tem])tati(m  of  the  Wilderness,  the  words  misapplied 
were    tli(»se  of   Holy   Scripture — in   the   present   instance   those  ol 
l*s.  xxii.  S.     And  the  quotation,  as  made  by  the  Sanhedrisis,  is  the 
more  reMi:irkal>le,  that,  contrary  to  what    is  generally  asserted   by 
*r«.xxiL      writers,    this     i'salm  **    iraj<    Messiaincally    applied    by   the   ancienA 

'  s..  fr.  mi  the  peculiar  details  and  O.T.  "Tins   in  th«»  literal  renderin|r.    Tht 

(]Mut:iti«»Ms.  *will  have  Ilim* -has  ploa«arB  in  Him 

-'  Mm'  word  •  if  '  [if  lie]  in   uur   A.V.  like  the  Gernum  :  *  Wenn  £r  Um  wilL* 

I-  ^tiur'uua. 
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Synagogue.*     More  especially  was  this  verse,*  which  precedes  the     CHAP, 
mocking  qudlS&tion  of    the   Sanhedrists,    expressly  applied   to   the        XV 
sufferings  and  the  derision  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo  from  His  .p,  ^^  ] 
enemies :  *  All  they  that  see  Me  laugh  Me  to  scorn :  they  shoot  out 
the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.*  *»*  iJix^Tori) 

The  derision  of  the  Sanhedrists  under  the  Cross  was,  as  previously  \^^l^^^^ 
stated,  not  entirely  spontaneous,  but  had  a  special  motive.  The  place  ^^*«» 
of  Crucifixion  was  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from  the  North 
to  Jerusalem.  On  that  Feast-day,  when,  as  there  was  no  law  to  limit, 
as  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  locomotion  to  a  *  Sabbath  day's  journey,' 
many  would  pass  in  and  out  of  the  City,  and  the  crowd  would  natu- 
rally be  arrested  by  the  spectacle  of  the  three  Crosses.  Equally 
naturally  would  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  tiiuhis  over  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  words,  describing  the  Sufferer  as  *  the  King  of 
the  Jews,'  might,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
of  Jesus,  have  raised  most  dangerous  questions.  And  this  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrists  was  intended  to  prevent,  by  turning  the 
popular  mind  in  a  totally  different  direction.  It  was  just  such  a 
taunt  and  argumentation  as  would  appeal  to  that  coarse  realism  of 
the  common  people,  which  is  too  often  mismmied  '  common  sense.' 
St.  Luke  significantly  ascribes  the  derision  of  Jesus  only  to  the 
Rulers,^  and  we  repeat,  that  that  of  the  passers  by,  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  was  excited  by  them.  Thus  here  also  the 
main  guilt  rested  on  the  leaders  of  the  people.^ 

One  other  trait  comes  to  us  from  St.  Luke,  confirming  our  im- 
pression that  his  account  was  derived  from  one  who  had  stood  quite 
close  to  the  Cross,  probably  taken  official  part  in  the  Crucifixion. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  merely  remark  in  general,  that  the  deri- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrists  and  people  was  joined  in  by  the  thieves  on 
the  Cross.*     A  tniit  this,  which  we  feel  to  be  not  only  psychologically 

*  See  Appendix  IX.  ('Ah')  which    occurs   only  here   in   the 

*  A/e'yer  actually  commits  himself  to  N.T.  It  is  evidently  the  I^tin  '  IViA,' an 
the  statement,  that  Ps.  xxii.  was  not  exclamation  of  in>ni(al  adminition.  (Sec 
Messianically  applie<l  by  the  Jews.  Bcngel  and  Xthe^  ad  loc.)  The  words 
Others  writers  follow  his  lead.  The  ob-  literally  were  :  *  Ha  I  the  downbreaktT  of 
jection,  that  the  Sanhedrists  could  not  the  sanctuary  and  upbuilding  it  in  three 
have  quoted  this  verse,  as  it  would  have  days,  save  Thyself.'  Kxcept  the  intro- 
tiranded  them  as  the  wicke<i  persons  de-  ductorj'  iwirticle  and  the  order  of  the 
f\oribed  in  the  Tsalm,  luus  no  force  when  words,  the  wortls  are  the  same  in  St. 
we  remember  the  loose  way  in  wliich  the  Matthew.  The  6  KoraXvvp  is  used  in  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  sense  of  a  substantive  (comp.  Winrr^ 
Old  Testament.  Gram,  p  122,  and  especially  p.  816). 

*  The  words,  *  with  them,'  in  St.  Luke  *  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  and 
ndii.  36,  are  ipurioui.  St.  Murk  is  quite  general,  and  refers  to 

*  Rt  Mark  iniroducei  the  mocking  '  the  thieves  ;'  that  of  St.  Luke  is  precise 
ipeeohea  (zv.  M)  t^  the  partiola  oM  and  dauUed.    But  I  oannot  agree  with 
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BOOK  true,  but  the  more  likely  of  occurrence,  that  any  sympathy  or  pos- 
^  sible  alleviation  of  their  suiferings  might  best  be  secured  by  joining 
in  the  scorn  of  the  leaders,  and  concentrating  popular  indignation 
upon  Jesus.  But  St.  Luke  also  records  a  vital  diflFerence  between 
the  two  '  robbers '  on  the  Cross.^  The  impenitent  thief  takes  up  the 
jeer  of  the  Sanhedrists  :  *  Art  Thou  not  the  Christ  ?  *  Save  Thvsell 
and  us !  *  The  words  are  the  more  significant,  alike  in  their  bearing 
on  the  majestic  calm  and  pitying  love  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
and  on  the  utterance  of  the  '  penitent  thief,'  that — strange  as  it  may 
sound — it  seems  to  have  been  a  terrible  phenomenon,  noted  by  his- 
torians,^ that  those  on  the  cross  were  wont  to  utt«r  insults  and 
imprecations  on  the  onlookers,  goaded  nature  perhaps  seeking 
relief  in  such  outbursts.  Not  so  when  the  heart  was  touched  in  true 
repentance. 

If  a  more  close  study  of  the  words  of  the  *  penitent  thief* 
may  seem  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  traditional 
view  attiiches  to  them,  they  gain  all  the  more  as  we  perceive  their 
historic  reality.  His  first  words  were  of  reproof  to  his  comrade.  In 
that  terrible  hour,  amidst  the  tortures  of  a  slow  death,  did  not  the 
fear  of  God  creep  over  him — at  lejist  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  joining 
in  the  vile  jeers  of  those  who  insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  the 
Sufferer?^  And  this  uU  the  more,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
lliey  were  all  three  sutferers ;  but  they  two  justly,  while  He  Whom 
he  insulted  had  done  nothing  amiss.  From  this  basis  of  fact,  the 
penitent  rapidly  rose  to  the  height  of  faith.  This  is  not  uncommon, 
when  a  mind  is  learning  the  lessons  of  truth  in  the  school  of  grace. 
Only,  it  stands  out  here  the  more  sharply,  because  of  the  dark  back- 
ground against  which  it  is  traced  in  such  broad  and  brightly  shining 

those  who.  for  the  sake  of  *  harmony/  fancifuUy  reganls  the  penitent  thief  as  a 

Ffpresont  tlie  p<»niti»nt  thit'f  as  joininjj  in  Grct^k  (Japhetisch),  the  impenitent  as  • 

his  foniradc'rt  l>la*«pheiny  before  tuminp:  ne^rro. 

t<i  Christ.    I  do  not  deny,  that  such  a  sud-  '  So  acconlinp  to  the  right  reading. 

den  chan^^c  nii^jht  liave  taken  place;  hut  *  Se<?  the  cjuotatioHH  in  ^VrA*»,  ii.  2oS. 

there  is  no  evi<h*nee  for  it  hi   the  text,  •  *  Dost  not  thou  even  funr  God,  neeing 

an<l   the     supi^isition    of    the   p«'nit«'nt  thou  art    in   the  same  ct »ndem nation  ?* 

thief    lirst    hla>pheMiini:    j^ives    ris«'    to  Condemnation  here  means  tliat  to  which 

many  ineon^ruities,  and  does  not  seem  to  one  is  condi>nmed  :  the  snfTeringn  of  the 

lit  into  the  text.  cntsu:  and  the  exiH^stuUition  \»  :  Suffering 

'   Traditicm     names     the     im|MMutent  as  thou  art  Hke  Him  and  me,  canst  thou 

thief   (,'t ttftijt,  'whivU  A'rim  iih-nlifie^  with  join    in  tlie   jeers  of   the  crowd '     Dunt 

artyavoi.    siNntM'd,   lianh'ned     althoiiL'h  tluMi  not  ev(>n  fear  Uo(l — should  not  feitf 

the  di'rivatiou  M'eMi.>  to  me  forei'd.     The  of  llim  now  en'ep  (»vor  thy  sonl,  or  at 

I>fnit<nt  tliirf  is  eaUetl  Jfysmu*,  wliieh  I  h*ast   prevent    tliee    from   injuulting  the 

would  pro} Mf%e  to (U'rive  from  Sva/i^,  in  the  dyintr  Sufferer  ?     Ami  this  aU  the  mote. 

■ease  (»f  '  the  >ettinu:,' \ix.,  of  the  sun  :  he  8in<'e     the    ciroumstancei*    are     as    im* 

who  turod  to  tb«  t»«tting  suu.    St/tjt  very  mediately'  afterwards  deioribed. 
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outlines.  The  hour  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  the  Christ  was,  as  CHAP, 
all  the  moments  of  His  greatest  Humiliation,  to  be  marked  by  a  mani-  XV 
festation  of  His  Glory  and  Divine  Character — as  it  were,  by  God's 
testimony  to  Him  in  history,  if  not  by  the  Voice  of  God  from  heaven. 
And,  as  regarded  the  '  penitent '  himself,  we  notice  the  progression  in 
his  soul.  No  one  could  have  been  ignorant — least  of  all  those  who 
were  led  forth  with  Him  to  crucifixion,  that  Jesus  did  not  suffer  for 
any  crime,  nor  for  any  political  movement,  but  because  He  professed 
to  embody  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  and  was  rejected  by  its  leaders. 
And,  if  any  had  been  ignorant,  the  *  title '  over  the  Cross  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrists,  which  followed  Him  with  jeers 
and  jibes,  where  even  ordinary  humanity,  and  still  more  Jewish  feel- 
ing, would  have  enjoined  silence,  if  not  pity,  must  have  shown  what 
had  l>een  the  motives  of  '  the  condemnation  '  of  Jesus.  But,  once  the 
mind  was  opened  to  perceive  all  these  facts,  the  progress  would  be 
rapid.  In  hours  of  extremity  a  man  may  deceive  himself  and  fatally 
mistake  fear  for  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  remembrance  of  certain 
extiTual  knowledge  for  spiritual  experience.  But,  if  a  man  really 
learns  in  such  seasons,  the  teaching  of  years  may  be  compressed  into 
moments,  and  the  dying  thief  on  the  Cross  might  outdistance  the 
knowledge  gained  by  Apostles  in  their  years  of  following  Christ. 

One  thing  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  the  *  penitent  thief,'  who 
in  that  hour  did  fear  God.  Jesus  had  done  nothing  amiss.  And 
this  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  moral  glory  the  inscription  on  the 
Cross,  long  before  its  words  acquired  a  new  meaning.  But  how  did 
this  Innocent  One  bear  Himself  in  suffering  ?  Right  royally — not 
in  an  earthly  sense,  but  in  that  in  which  alone  He  claimed  the 
Kingdom.  He  had  so  spoken  to  the  women  who  had  lamented  Him, 
as  His  faint  form  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  Cross  ;  and 
He  had  so  refused  the  draught  that  would  have  deadened  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility.  Then,  as  they  three  were  stretched  on  the 
transverse  beam,  and,  in  the  first  and  sharp(\st  agony  of  pain,  the 
nails  were  driven  with  cruel  stroke  of  hammer  through  the  quivering 
flesh,  and,  in  the  nameless  agony  that  followed  the  first  moments  of 
the  Crucifixion,  only  a  prayer  for  those  who,  in  ignorance,  were  the 
instniments  of  His  torture,  lm<l  pjussed  TTis  Lips.  And  yet  He  was 
innocent.  Who  so  cruelly  suff«'red  !  All  that  followed  must  have  only 
deepened  the  impression.  With  what  calm  of  endurance  and  majesty 
of  silence  He  had  borne  the  insult  and  jeers  of  those  who,  even  to 
the  s])iritunlly  unenlightened  evo,  must  have  seemed  so  infinitely  far 
beneath  Him !     This  man  did  feel  the  '  fl*ar '  of  God,  who  now  learned 
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BOOK     the  new  lesson  in  which  the  fear  of  God  was  truly  the  beginning  of 

V         wisdom.     And,  once  he  gave  place  to  the  moral  element,  when  under 

^■*""*      *   the   fear  of  Ciod  he  reproved  his  comrade,  this  new  moral  decision 

became  to  him,  as  so  often,  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.     Rapidly 

he  now  passed  into  the  light,  and  onwards  and  upwards :  '  Lord,  re- 

meml^r  me,  when  Tliou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom ! ' 

The  familiar  words  of  our  Authorised  Version — *  When  Thon 
comest  into  Thy  Kingdom  ' — convey  the  idea  of  what  we  might  call  a 
more  spiritual  meaning  of  the  pt^tition.  But  we  can  scarcely  believe, 
that  at  that  moment  it  implied  either  that  Christ  was  then  going  into 
His  Kingdom,  or  that  the  'penitent  thief  looked  to  Christ  for  ad- 
mission into  the  IliMivenly  Kingdom.  The  wortls  are  true  to  the 
Jewish  point  of  vision  of  the  man.  He  recognised  and  owned  Jesns 
as  the  Messiah,  and  he  did  so,  by  a  wonderful  forthgoing  of  faith,  even 
in  the  utmost  Humiliation  of  (.'hrist.  And  this  immediately  passed 
beyond  the  Jewish  standpoint,  for  he  expected  Jesus  soon  to  come 
back  in  His  Kingly  might  nnd  jX)wer,  when  he  asked  to  be  remembered 
by  Him  in  mercy.  And  here  we  have  again  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
during  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and,  indeed,  before  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  men  always  first  learned  to  believe  in  the 
J\»rson  of  the  Christ,  and  then  to  know  His  t-eaching  and  His  Mission 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  so  in  this  case  also.  If  the  *  peni- 
tent thief*  had  learn(»d  to  know  the  Christ,  and  to  ask  for  gracious 
recognition  in  His  coming  Kingdom,  the  answering  assurance  of  the 
Lord  convt\vt'(l  not  only  the  comfort  that  his  prayer  was  answered, 
but  th(^  teaching  of  spiritual  things  which  he  knew  not  yet,  and  so 
much  neoih'tl  to  know.  The  "^  ]H»nit<»nt '  had  s|K)ken  of  the  future, 
Christ  s]x»k«'  of  'to-day';  the  jx^nitent  had  prayed  about  that 
Messianic  Kingdom  which  wjis  to  come,  Christ  assured  him  in  regard 
^o  the  state  of  the  disend)odi(Ml  spirits,  and  conveyed  to  him  tho 
[promise  that    ho   would    1h»    th(Ti»    in    the  abode   of  the   blessed — 

*  Paradise' — and  that   through  means  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah: 

*  Amt^n,  I  say  unto  tluM* — To-<lay  with  Me  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
rannlisr.'  Thus  did  Christ  givt*  him  that  sjiln'fnal  knowledge  which 
h<»  did  not  yet  possess — tli»»  ti»arhing  concerning  the  *  to-day/  the 
niM'd  of  gracious  admission  into  Paradise,  and  that  with  and  through 
Himself — in  otluT  words,  concerning  tlit*  forgiv(»ness  of  sins  and  the 
opeiiinL''of  th»»  Kingdom  of  Ilt-avtMi  to  all  lK*li«*vers.  This,  as  the  first 
and  fonndatioiw  rt'rd  of  the  soul,  was  the  first  and  foundation-fact 
con<v»rninj/  tlu»  Messiah. 

This  was  the  Second  Utterance  from  the  Cross.  The  first'  had 
been  of  utter  self-forgetfulness ;  the  second  of  deepest)  wisest,  moii 
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gracious  spiritual  teaching.     And,  had  He  spoken  none  other  than     OHAP. 
these,  He  would  have  been  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God.*  XV 

Nothing  more  would  require  to  be  said  to  the  *  penitent '  on  the  '      ' 
Cross.     The  events  which  followed,  and  the  words  which  Jesus  would 
still  speak,  would  teach  him  more  fully  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  done.     Some  hours — probably  two — had  passed  since  Jesus  had 
been  nailed  to  the  Cross.     We  wonder  how  it  came  that  St.  John, " 
who  tells  us  some  of  the  incidents  with  such  exceeding  particu- 
larity, and  relates  all  with  the  vivid  realisation  of  a  most  deeply 
interested  eyewitness,  should  have  been  silent  as  to  others — espe- 
cially as  to  those  hours  of  derision,  as  well  as  to  the  conversion  of  the 
penitent  thief.     His  silence  seems  to  us  to  have  been  due  to  absence 
from  the  scene.      We  part  company  with   him   after  his  detailed 
account  of  tlie  last  scene  before  Pilate.*     The  final  sentence  pro-  •st.John 
nounced,  we  suppose  him  to  have  hurried  into  the  City,  and  to  have  ^^^'  *"** 
acquainted  such  of  the  disciples  as  he  might  find — but  especially 
those  faithful  women  and  the  Virgin-Mother— with  the  terrible  scenes 
that  had  passed  since  the  previous  evening.     Thence  he  returned  to 
Golgotha,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  again 
describes  with  peculiar  fulness  of  details.**     When  the  Saviour  was  *tt.  ir-i^ 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  St.  John  seems  once  more  to  have  returned  to 
the  City — this  time,  to  bring  back  with  him  those  women,  in  company 
of  whom  we  now  find  him  standing  close  to  the  Cross.      A  more 
delicate,  tender,  loving  service  could  not  have  been  rendered  than 
this.     Alone,  of  all  the  disciples,  he  is  tl\ert — not  afraid  to  be  near 
Christ,  in  the  Palace  of   the  High-Priest,  before  I^ilate,  and  now 
under  the  Cross.     And  alone  he  renders  to  Christ  this  tender  ser\'ice 

*  Fully  to  understand  it,  we  ought  to  in  the  Jewish  oflRcc  for  the  dying,  and 

realise  what  would  be  the  Jewisli  ideaa  the   underlying  dogma  is  firmly  rooted 

of   the  *  i)enitent    thief,'   and   what   his  in    liabbinic  belief.     The  words   of   our 

understanding  of   the   wonls   of   Christ.  Ix)rd,  so  fur  from  ena>uraging  this  belief. 

Broadly,  one  would   say,  that  sls  a  Jew  won  hi    teach    him     that    admission    to 

he  would  expect  that  his  'death  would  Paradise  was   to   l)e   granted  by  Christ, 

be  the  expiation  of  his  sins.'    Thoughts  It    is    scarcely   necessary   to  add,  that 

of     need    of     forjrivcness    throuj^h    the  Chri.st's   words    in    no   way   encouraged 

Messiah    wouhl    not   therefore   come   to  the  realistic  conceptions  which  Judaism 

him.    Hut  the  wonls  of  Chri.st  mu>t  have  attached  U)  I^anidise  (DTID)-     In  Bibll- 

supplied   all    this.     A;:ain,  when    Christ  cal  Hebrew  the  word  is  usihI  for  a  choice 

spi>ke   of    •  Pa nuli.se,'  His    hearer  wouUl  giirden  :    in    Ecel.    ii.    T) ;    Oant.    iv.    1.3  j 

natundly  understand  that  part  nf  Hades  Nehem.  ii.  8.     Hut  in  the  LXX.  and  the 

in    which    the    spirits   nf   tiic   ri^'litcous  AjKHr.  the  wonl  is  alremly  used  in  our 

dwelt   till    the    Ucsurrecticui.     On    l»<)th  .^enseof  I'aradise.     Lastly,  nothing  which 

these  points  there  are  K<»  many  passives  our    Lord    had    said     to    the   *  penitent 

in  Rabbinic  writings  that  it  is  needless  thief  about   hein|r  *  to-day'  with   Him 

to  quote  (.see  for  ex.   Wetntvin.  ad   Inc..  in  Paradi.se,  is  in  any  wav  inconsistent 

and  our  remarks  on  the  Parable  of  liazAnis  with,  rather  confirms,  tho  doctrine  of  th6 

and  Dives).    Indee<l.  tlie  prayer :  let  my  Descent  into  Hftdeti 
death  be  the  expiation  of  my  sins,  is  still 
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of  bringing  the  women  and  Mar}'  to  the  Cross,  and  to  them  the  pro- 
tection of  his  guidance  and  company.  He  loved  Jesus  best ;  and  ic 
was  fitting  that  to  liis  manliness  and  affection  should  be  entrusted  the 
unsi^eakable  privilege  of  Christ's  dangerous  inheritance.* 

The  narrative  *  leaves  the  impression  that  with  the  beloved  diS' 
ciple  these  four  women  were  standing  close  to  the  Cross:  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  the  Sister  of  His  ^lotlier,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
Mary  of  Magdala.*  A  comparison  with  what  is  related  by  St.  Matthew  *» 
and  St.  Mark^  supplies  further  important  particulars.  We  read 
there  of  only  thrive  women,  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
being  omitted.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  refers  to  a 
later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  seems  as  if  John 
had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  Lord's  command :  *  Behold  thy  mother,' 
and  literally  *  from  that  very  hour '  taken  her  to  his  own  home.  If 
we  an*  right  in  this  supposition,  then,  in  the  absence  of  St.  John — 
who  led  away  the  Virgin-Mother  from  that  scene  of  horror — the  other 
three  women  would  withdraw  to  a  distance,  where  we  find  them  at 
the  end,  not  ^  by  the  Cro.ss,'  jis  in  St.  John  xix.  25,  but  '  beholding 
from  afar/  and  now  joined  by  others  also,  who  had  loved  and  followed 
Chri.st. 

We  further  notice  that,  the  name  of  the  Virgin-Mother  being 
omitted,  the  other  three  are  the  same  as  mentioned  by  St.  John; 
only,  Mary  of  Clopas  is  now  descrilxnl  lus  *  the  mother  of  James  and 
Jo.st's,' ^  and  Christ's  *  Mother's  Sister'  as  *  Salome  '**  and  *  the  mother 
of  /ifUnh^e's  childnMi.'®  Thus  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  St. 
•lohn's  mother,  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beloved  disciple 
tilt*  cousin  (on  tlie  motlier's  side)  of  Jesus,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Virgin.  This  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  care  of  the  Mother  had 
IxH'n  entrust (h1  to  him.  Nor  was  Marj*  the  wife  of  Clopas  nncon- 
iKM'ted  with  Jesus.  What  we  have  every  rt^ason  to  regard  as  a  trust- 
wnrtliy  account  '  <les(Tihe.s  Clopas  as  the  brother  of  Joseph,  the 
luislMind  <»f  the  Virgin.  Thus,  not  only  Salome  as  the  sister  of  the 
Viririn,  but  Mary  also  us  the  wife  of  Clopius,  would,  in  a  certain  sense. 


'  Tlir  lir-t  impn'ssion  h-ft  i**,  nf  cniirsc, 
tli;il  tin-  •  hn»tlnTN'  i>f  .FfMiswiTouut  yrt, 
jir  li  ;i-t  ill  tli»-  full  «.«'ii>i*,  lM*litv«'r«*.  Hut 
tlii"*  <l<M-.s  lint  by  any  iu«>ai)^  iir<'«'>s:irily 
f  «ll«.\v,  HJnri*  Uitli  Ww  yu-^viwv  nf  .Tnlin 
uimIit  tin*  Crn-s.  .ind  ^^\^•\\  hi**  outwanl 
niruiii-t.iiH'*-.,  iiiii:lit  |Ktiiit  iiim  i>ul  a>lli<' 
imi-t  rit  ru-t<Mli:iii  of  tin*  Vii^'iii-MirtlnT. 
Ai  lli»-iiin"  tiini' it  siTiiiH  tin*  iiinif  likrly 
-u||H"iti'ii.  ih.it  tlif  linillj»*rf»  of  .li'MiM 
wiTc   ruuv tilol    by   tlif   ii|'(K.>urunce   to 


JaiiK's  of  the  Ri.««on  One  (1  Cor.  xv.  7). 
•  Thi.s  vifw  is  now  generally  adop|«cL 
'  ThvTc  is,  of  course,  the  diificiiU y  that 
Judas  (U^bUuus)  and  Simon  2Si*lot08  mro 
not  hi*n^  niontioiuMl  n^t  her  Koni*.  But 
tlii'y  may  have  U-i'ii  ]iersto]K4onH,c>r  there 
may  liaNf  Ih-imi  otluT  ruuM>nji  for  the 
omissi«in.  *.Tud!is  of  Jami**  *  oihiM 
warrrly  liavf  lH»on  the  son  of  Jatne:*.  an<l 
Simiiu  in  ('Xi»res^ly  inentioned  by  iir^ 
iippui  OB  the  son  of  Clopas. 
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have  been  His  aunt,  and  her  sons  His  cousins.     And  so  we  notice     CHAP, 
among  the  twelve  Apostles  five  cousins  of  the  Lord  :  the  two  sons  of       XV 
Salome  and  Zebedee,  and  the  three  sons  of  Alphaeus  or  Clopas  *  and  ^"^    '     " 
Mary ;  James,  Judas  sumamed  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus,  and  Simon 
sumamed  Zelotes  or  Cananaean.* 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  realise  events.  When  St.  John  had 
seen  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross,  he  had  gone  to  the  City  and 
brought  with  him  for  a  last  mournful  farewell  the  Virgin,  accompanied 
by  those  who,  as  most  nearly  connected  with  her,  would  naturally  be 
with  her :  her  own  sister  Salome,  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  und  wife 
(or  more  probably  widow)  of  Clopas,  and  her  who  of  all  others  had 
experienced  most  of  His  blessed  power  to  save — Mary  of  Magdala. 
Once  more  we  reverently  mark  His  Divine  calm  of  utter  self-forget- 
fulness  and  His  human  thoughtfulness  for  others.  As  they  stood 
under  the  Cross,  He  committed  His  Mother  to  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved,  and  established  a  new  human  relationship  Ix^tween  him  and  her 
who  was  nearest  to  Himself.^  And  calmly,  earnestly,  and  immediately 
did  that  disciple  undertake  the  sacred  charge,  and  bring  her — whose 
soul  the  sword  had  pierced — away  from  the  scene  of  unutterable  woe 
to  the  shelter  of  his  home.*  And  this  temporar}"  absence  of  John 
from  the  Cross  may  account  for  the  want  of  all  detail  in  his  narrative 
till  quite  the  closing  scene.*  •st.John 

Now  at  last  all  that  concerned  the  earthward  aspect  of  His 
Mission — so  far  as  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  Cross — was  ended.  He 
had  prayed  for  those  who  had  nailed  Him  to  it,  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  did  ;  He  had  given  the  comfort  of  assurance  to  the  penitent,  who 
had  owned  His  Glory  in  His  Humiliation  ;  and  He  had  made  the  last 
provision  of  love  in  regard  to  those  nearest  to  Him.  So  to  speak,  the 
relations  of  His  Humanity — that  which  touched  His  Human  Nature 
in  any  direction — had  been  fully  met.     He  had  done  with  the  Human 

*  AlphRHis  and   Clopa.s   are  the   same       llegetippu*  mentions  him  xi»  the  son  of 
name.     The  first  occurs  in  the  Babylon       Clopas,  it  follows  that  tlie  Simon  son  of 

<»   in   R.    hash.    17   ft,   an.l   ofu^.;   the  »»^  "'dm!  »ls,.  a  Hon  of  Al,,ha>u^  but 

other    in     the    Jorusa.om    Tal.u.l    a.  T^^  "h;Ti!,'':rt  Ma^''"  "''"'^  '""" 

Chdphai  (^^Dypl).  ^  ^or  ex.  in  Jcr.  B.  •  Inconjrruous  thoujjh  the  interruption 

Kama  7  a.  Ix?,  we  c4innot  help  notieinjr  tlmt  the  in- 

"  I  repanl  the  Simon  Zelotes  of  the  list  tnxhiction  of  such  a  scene  se<'ms  incon- 

of  A  {Katies  as  the  Simon  son  of  Clopas,  sistent    with    the   whole    theory  of    an 

ox  K\\^?bM'Ay{A  Uegetippui     A>.«/, because  Kphesi.'n    authorship    of     the     Fourth 

of  his  position  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Jospel.     On  the  other  hand,  it  displays 

along  with  the  two  other  sons  of  Alphaeus;  evidmce  *>f  th»'  tnir  human  interest  of  an 

iri'ondl^^  because,  its  there  were  only  two  actor  in  the  sei-ne. 

prominent    Simons    in    the    N.T.    (the  «  Nothing  is  really  known  ..f  the  later 

broiber  of  the  liOrd,  and  Zelotee),  and  hiitory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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aspect  of  His  Work  and  with  earth.  And,  appropriately,  Nature 
seemed  now  to  take  sad  farewell  of  Him,  and  mourned  its  departing 
liOrd,  Who,  by  His  Personal  connection  with  it,  had  once  more  lifted 
it  from  the  abasement  of  tlio  Fall  into  the  region  of  the  Divine, 
making  it  the  dwelling-place,  the  vehicle  for  the  manifestation,  and  the 
obedient  messenger  of  the  Divine. 

For  three  hours  had  the  Saviour  hung  on  the  Cross.  It  was 
midday.  And  now  the  Sun  was  craped  in  darkness  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour.  No  purpose  can  be  served  by  attempting  to 
trace  the  source  of  this  darkness.  It  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse, 
si  net?  it  was  the  time  of  full  moon ;  nor  can  we  place  reliance  on  the 
later  reports  on  this  subj(»ct  of  (ecclesiastical  writers.'  It  seems  onlv 
in  accordance  with  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  regard  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  as  supernatural,  while  the  event  itself  might  have  been 
broiitrht  fiUnit  by  natural  causes;  and  among  these  we  must  call  s|)e- 
cial  attt^ntion  to  the  earthquake  in  which  this  darkness  terminated.* 
For,  it  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  such  darkness  not  unfre- 
qiuMitly  prt^cedes  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  freely 
adinitttMl,  that  the  language  of  the  Kvangelists  seems  to  imply  that- 
this  darkness  extendtMl,  not  only  over  the  land  of  Israel,  but  over  the 
inhabited  earth.  The  ex])ression  must,  of  course,  not  be  pressed  to 
its  full  literality,  but  explained  as  meaning  that  it  extended  far  beyond 
Judjea  and  to  other  lands.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be  raised 
from  the  circumstanee,  that  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the  preceding 
darkness  an»  mentioned  by  any  profane  writer  whose  works  have  been 
prestTvetl,  sinct*  it.  would  surely  not  l>e  maintained  that  an  historical 
ri'eord  must  have  Ikhmi  prest»rved  of  every  earthquake  that  occurred, 
and  of  every  darkness  that  may  have  precedeil  it.*     But  the  most 


'  I  <io  not  think  tho  trMimony  uf 
Pffh'i/on,  as  «|Unt»<l  l>y  Kmuhiu*,  is  nvail- 
nl»lo  (m'o  th«'  <li.scu^>ion  in  WhsiUrt 
S_vm»|)>r,  J).  :{s7.  imtr  1).  Still,  if  th(» 
a^irononjical  ralfiilalinns  nf  JdiUr  ami 
Wttrm  ar»'  c«»rn'«t,  *  \\\v  n  lipx'  '  rL-cunltMl 
l.v  I'/ihi/ini  [wlntlur  '•■iliii-L' "  in  tin* 
niiiititir  M'n>r,  nr  '  «laikn»*-.<,"  |  would 
liavr  tak.-n  |ilarr  in  tin;  \kv\  Vt-ar  i»f  our 
Lunl's  iliath.  A.I).  *JH.  lMIt,a.•^  thrv  n<'kt»n, 
(in  Ni'Vi-rnlMT  I.M.  I  «l«i  n«it  |M(>-,r»  tin* 
hp«-i.tl  knnwli'.lL't'  r«'-jui««it«»  tu  vnily 
tiif^r  <  al'-ul.ttinii;. :  \m\  that  it  i><  <le- 
scrili»-«l  hy  l*hh'in>n  \i^  an  'nlipsii'- 
wlmlj  thi«.  ('''Ul'l  nut  havi*  htvn  -  «hM'S 
\v\  n'-oe.-viiily  invalitlati!  tho  ufku- 
uitMit,  !<in<'(^  hu  mi^ht  huvu  u^eil  tho  term 
inar*'  iirutuly.  It  U  iu  thii  Konse  that  St. 
I.uk.'  (\x\\\.  4B)  uj*es  tho  verb- that  i«,if 
we  adopt  the  amended  rend  in  or.     What 


Xiht'  writes  on  this  subject  (vol.  ii.  p.  301  \ 
and  the  ilhiNtnitions  of  the  popular  ii«e 
of  tlu'  word  from  Plintf  and  Plmtareh^ 
drsiTvii  tho  most  suriouA  cunsidcnUioii. 
ihit,  I  n'|K>at,  1  cannot  attach  weight  in 
tliis  arLrunicnt  to-  such  testiinoniem  nor 
yet  to  tho  sayinL'S  of  Ori^en,  Tnitiflimn, 
\:('.,  nor  to  tht'  Acta  IMIati  (the  ecclcjiiaji- 
tical  t(Min)i>ni4>s  are  discuiised  by  Xrke^ 
u.  <   |».  TJ\i). 

'^  Thfn*aro  fn'(|uent  noticei«  in  cUssical 
writers  of  iM'hpscs  pitHit^ling  diNuttroiM 
excnts  or  thtr  tUmxh  of  (.Treat  men,  anch 
us  ot  (  a'.sar  (\ffH\  u.  h.  p.  300).  Bat 
these  woro,  if  correi'tly  relatix),  eclipaet  in 
the  true  Nonse,  and,  aa  tadi,  iMfeaiml 
events,  having  in  no  way  a  anpeniAtwml 
bearing,  and  Iicnoe  in  no  wnae  Mwlofoot 
to  thi«  '  darknew  *  at  thf  CmolflTtnn. 
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unfair  argument  is  that,  whicli  tries  to  establish  the  unhistorical 
character  of  this  narrative  by  an  appeal  to  what  are  described  as 
Jewish  sayings  expressive  of  similar  expectancy.'  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  Old  Testament  prophecy — whether  figuratively  or  really — 
the  darkening,  though  not  only  of  the  sun,  hid  also  of  the  moon 
and  starSy  is  sometimes  connected,  not  with  the  Coming  of  Messiah, 
still  less  wnth  His  Death,  but  with  the  final  Judgment.*  But  Jewish 
tradition  never  speaks  of  such  an  event  in  connection  with  Messiah, 
or  even  with  the  Messianic  judgments,  and  the  quotations  from 
Rabbinic  writings  made  by  negative  critics  must  be  characterised  as 
not  only  inapplicable  but  even  unfair.' 

But  to  return  from  this  painful  digression.  The  three  hours' 
darkness  was  such  not  only  to  Nature;  Jesus,  also,  entered  into 
darkness :  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  It  was  now,  not  as  before,  a  con- 
test— but  suilering.  Into  this,  to  us,  fathomless  depth  of  the  mystery 
of  His  Sufferings,  we  dare  not,  as  indeed  we  cannot,  enter.  It  was 
of  the  Body ;  yet  not  of  the  Body  only,  but  of  physical  life.     And  it 


*  Ro  Stravtt  (after  WeUfein)  and  even 
Keim.  Ta'nful  as  controYcrsy  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  hours  of  Jesus,  I 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  contcstinf]^ 
the  positions  of  Ar/w,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  every  unprejudiced  person  must  see, 
that  most  of  them  are  mere  assertions, 
witliout  an  attfinpt  at  anything  like 
historiciil  evidence. 

*  Strauss  (ii.  j).  550),  and  more  fully 
Keim  (iii.  p.  4:t8,  Note  3),  quote  Joel 
ii.  10,  .'U  ;  Amos  viii.  9;  Is.  xiii.  10; 
1.  8  ;  Job  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xv.  9.  Of  these  pas- 
sages some  have  no  hearing,  however  re- 
mote, on  the  sultJL'ct,  while  the  others 
nfir  not  to  the  Messiah  but  to  the  tinal 
ju(l|.rnu'nt. 

"  To  be  quite  fair,  I  will  refer  to  a/l  the 
p:i.<s;i^es  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
diiikening  of  the  sun  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  The  first  ((j noted  by  Wrfnfrin) 
is  from  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  iii.  28 
(rd  Warsh.  p.  72  rO-  Ihit  the  pa.Hs:ige, 
evidently  a  highly  tigurativc  one,  refers 
to  t lie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  Israel,  and,  besides  the 
darkening  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(not  the  sun  only),  refers  to  a  realistic 
fulfilment  of  Nah.  i.  3  and  Lanurit.  iii. 
28  in  God's  walking  in  dust  and  keeping 
silence.  The  second  quotation  of  11 W- 
stf-in,  that  when  a  great  Rxibbi  dies  it  is 
as  portentous  as  if  the  sun  went  down 
at  midday— has  manifestly  no  bearing 
wliatever  (m  the  matter  in  hand  (thougli 
Hirauss  adduces  it).    The  laiit  and  only 


quotation  really  worth  mention  is  from 
iSukk.  yi)  a.  In  a  somewhat  lengthened 
statement  there,  the  meaning  of  an  obscu- 
ration of  the  sun  or  moon  is  discussed. 
I  have  here  to  remark  (1)  that  these 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  'signs,*  in 
the  sense  of  betokening  coming  judg- 
ments, such  as  war,  famine,  &c.,  and  that 
these  are  suppost^  to  affect  various 
nations  according  as  the  eclipse  is  to- 
wards the  rising  or  setting  of  ttie  sun. 
The  passage  therefore  can  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  death  of  Messiah.  (2)  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  enumeration  of 
certain  sins  for  which  heavenly  luminaries 
are  eclipsed.  Some  are  not  lit  for  men- 
tion, while  others  are  such  as  false  wit- 
ness-bearing, the  needless  cutting  down 
of  fruit-trees,  kc.  (3)  But  the  unfairness, 
as  well  as  the  inaptitude,  of  the  quota- 
tion apiK\'Lrs  from  this,  that  only  the 
beuMnning  of  the  piissage  is  quoted 
(St'rauss  and  A'eitn):  *At  a  time  when 
t))e  sun  is  obscunxl,  it  is  an  evil  sign  to 
all  the  world,'  while  what  follows  is 
omitted,  '  When  tiie  sun  is  obscured,  it  is 
an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
when  the  moon  is  obscured,  it  is  an  evi^ 
sign  to  Israel,  because  Israel  reckons 
ac(^ording  to  tt  e  moon,  the  nations  of  the 
world  acconling  to  the  sun.*  And  yet 
W'uHsehe  (Krliiuter.  pp.  .S65,  366)  qnotcs 
both  that  which  prec<xles  and  that  which 
follows  this  passage,  but  leaves  out  this 
passage  itself.    (Comp.  Mechilta,  p.  8  b,) 
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was  of  the  Soul  and  Spirit ;  yet  not  of  them  alone,  but  in  their  con- 
scious relation  to  man  and  to  God.     And  it  was  not  of  the  Human 
only  in  Christ,  but  in  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Divine: 
of  the  Human,  where  it  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  humiliation  to 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — and  in  it  of  the  Divine,  to  utmost  self-exinA- 
nition.     The  increasing,  nameless  agonies  of  the  Crucifixion*  were 
deepening  into  the  bitterness  of  death.     All  nature  shrinks  from 
death,  and  there  is  a  physical  horror  of  the  separation  between  body 
and  soul  which,  as  a  purely  natural  phenomenon,  is  in  every  instance 
only  ocerconw,  and  that  only  by  a  higher  principle.     And  we  con- 
ceive  that   the    purer   the    being   the  greater  the  violence  of   the 
tearing  jisunder  of   the  bond  with  which  God  Almighty  originally 
bound  together  body  and  soul.     In  the  Perfect  Man  this  must  have 
readied  the  highest  degree.     So,  also,  had  in  those  dark  hours  the 
sense  of  man- forsakenness  and  of  His  own  isolation  from  man ;  so, 
also,  had  the  intense  silence  of  God,  the  withdrawal  of  God,  the  aenue 
of  His  Ciod-forsakenness  and  absolute  loneliness.     We  dare  not  here 
speak  of  punitive  suffering,  but  of  forsakenness  and  loneliness.     And 
yet,  {IS  we  ask  ourselves  how  this  forsakenness  can  be  thought  of  as 
so  complete  in  view  of  His  Divine  consciousness,  which  at  least  could 
not  liave  Ix^en  wholly  extinguished  by  His  Self-exinanition,  we  feel  that 
yet  anotlier  element  must  be  taken   into  account.      Christ  on  the 
Cross  sutfered /or  man;  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice;  He  died  for 
our  sins,  that,  as  death  was  the  wages  of  sin,  so  He  died  as  the 
Kt^pri'.sentative  of  man — for  man  and  in  room  of  man;  He  obtained 
for  man  S4<Tnal  rodtMuption,' *  having  given  His  Life  *a  ransom*'* 
for  many.     For,  men  were  *  redeemed'  with  the  *  precious  Blood  of 
Clirist,  as  of  a  Lamb  witliout  blemish  and  without  spot;'®  and  Christ 
*gavr  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  "redeem"  us  from  all  iniquity;'* 
He   *gave  Him.st'lf  ''a  ransom"  for  all;'*  Christ  *  died  for  all;*' 
Him,  ^yho  knew  no  sin,  (iixl  *  made  sin  for  us;'  'Christ  redeemed 
ua  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  btH»ome  a  curse  for  us' — and 
this,  witli   exprt»ss   reference   to   tlie   Crucifixion.'      This  sacrificial, 
vicarious,  twpiatory,  and  n'demptive  charact<»r  of  His  Death,  if  it 
does  not  explain  to  us,  yet  Iielps  us  to  understand,  Christ's  sense  of 
God-forsakt'nni\ss  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  Cross;  if  one  might 
so   word   it — the  passive  cliaracter  of  His  activeness  through  the 
activt^  character  of  His  passiveness. 

It  was  this  coiubination  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifioei 


*  Thcflo  are  described  with  terrible  realUm  bj  IMm. 
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and  of  the  Old  Testament  ideal  of  willing  suffering  as  the  Servant  of  CHAP. 
Jehovah,  now  fulfilled  in  Christ,  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in  ^^ 
the  language  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  It  was  tilting— rather,  it 
was  true — that  the  willing  suffering  of  the  true  Sacrifice  should  now 
find  vent  in  its  opening  words :  *  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? ' — Eli^  Eliy  lema  sahadithaiiei  ?  '  These  words,  cried  witt 
a  loud  voice '  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  extreme  agony,'  marked 
the  climax  and  the  end  of  this  suffering  of  Christ,  of  which  the  utmost 
comptiss  was  the  withdrawal  of  God  and  the  felt  loneliness  of  the 
Sufferer.  But  they  that  stood  by  the  Cross,  misinterpreting  the 
meaning,  and  mistaking  the  opening  words  for  the  name  Elias^ 
imagined  that  the  Sufferer  had  called  for  Eliiis.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  these  were  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  the  Cross.  They 
were  not  necessarily  Romans ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  Legions  were  generally  recruited  from  Provincials.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Jew  would  have  mistaken  Eli  for  the  name  of  Elijah, 
nor  yet  misinterpreted  a  quotation  of  Psalm  xxii.  1  as  a  call  for  that 
prophet.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  words  were  not  whis- 
pered, but  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  But  all  entirely  accords  with  the 
misunderstanding  of  non-Jewish  soldiers,  w^ho,  as  the  whole  history 
shows,  had  learned  from  His  accusers  and  the  infuriated  mob  snatches 
of  a  distorted  story  of  the  Christ. 

And  presently  the  Sufferer  emerged  on  the  other  side.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  minute  or  two  from  the  time  that  the  cry  from 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  marked  the  high-point  of  His  Agony,  when 
the  words  *  I  thirst '  •  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  •  st.  John 
merely  human  aspect  of  the  suffering,  that  the  other  and  more  ter- 
rible aspect  of  sin-bearing  and  God-forsakenness  was  past.  To  us, 
therefore,  this  seems  the  beginning,  if  not  of  Victory,  yet  of  Rest, 
of  the  End.  St.  John  alone  records  this  Utterance,  prefacing  it  with 
this  distinctive  statement,  that  Jesus  so  surrendered  Himself  to  the 
human  feeling,  seeking  the  bodily  relief  by  expressing  His  thirst: 
*  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  finished,  that  the  Scripture  might 

*  So  in  St.  Matthew,  acconling  to  the  renders  Ps.  xxii.  2 :  Eli^  Eli^  mctul  mah 

best   reading.     In   St.   Mark,    Kloiy   EUn  ihebhaqtanil    (' On  account  of  what  hast 

[apparently     tlie     Syriac     form],     lema  Tliou  forsaken  Me  ? ') 

Mbachtkanci  1    Might  it  Im?  that  St.  Mat-  *  Tliis  in  the  extreme  agony  of   soul, 

tliew  represents  the  current  Jud-can   or  not  to  mark  His  Divinity. 

Gahlean  <halcct,  and  St.  Mark  the  Syrian,  ■*  About   the   ninth   hour.'     I  cannot 

and   that   this   casts   light  alike  on  the  bring  myself  here  to di^cubs  the  supposed 

dialects  in  I'alestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  analogous  (| notations   of  Ps.   xxii.    1    in 

and  even,  to  some  extent,  on  tlm  com-  liabbinic   writings.     The    comparison   is 

Ix)sition  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  land  in  etjually  inapt  and  irreverent, 
which  they  were  written  ?     The  Targum 
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bo  fulfilled.'  ^  In  other  words,  the  climax  of  Theanthropic  Safferiiig 
in  His  feeling  of  God-forsakenness,  which  had  led  to  the  utterance  of 
Psalni  xxii.  1,  was  now,  to  His  consciousness,  the  end  of  all  which 
in  accordance  with  Scripture-prediction  He  had  to  bear.  He  now 
could  and  did  yield  Himself  to  the  mere  physical  wants  of  His 
IJody. 

It  seems  as  if  St.  John,  having  perhaps  just  returned  to  the 
scene,  and  standing  with  the  women  *afar  off,'  beholding  these 
things,*  had  hastened  forward  on  the  cry  from  Psalm  xxii.,'  and 
heard  Him  express  the  feeling  of  thirst,  which  immediately  followed. 
And  so  St.  John  alone  supplies  the  link  between  that  cry  and  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  as  well  as  St.  John,  report.  For,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  why,  on  what  the  soldiers  regarded  as  a  call  for  Elijah, 
one  of  them  should  have  hastened  to  relieve  His  thirst,  but  for 
the  Utterance  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  we  can  quite 
understand  it,  if  the  Utterance,  '  I  thirst,'  followed  immediately  on 
the  previous  cry. 

One  of  the  soldiers — may  we  not  be  allowed  to  believe,  one  who 
either  had  already  learned  from  that  Cross,  or  was  about  to  learn,  to 
own  Him  Lord — moved  by  sympathy,  now  ran  to  offer  some  slight 
refreshment  to  the  Sufl'erer  by  filling  a  sponge  with  the  rough  wine  of 
the  soldiers  and  putting  it  to  His  Lips,  having  first  fastened  it  to  the 
stem  (*  reed ')  of  the  caper  (*  hyssop  '),  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  even  two  or  three  fe«t.^  But,  even  so,  this  act  of  humanity 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  coarse  jibes  of  the  others, 
who  would  bid  hini  leave  the  relief  of  the  Sufferer  to  the  agency  of 
Klijah,  which  in  their  opinion  He  had  invoked.  Nor  should  we  per- 
haps  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  that  soldier  himself,  who,  though  he 
would  not  be  hindered  in  his  good  deed,  yet  averted  the  opposition  of 
the  others  by  a])parently  joining  in  their  mockery .** 

By  accepting  the  physical  rt»fresliment  offered  Him,  the  Lord 


•  Tlio  wonls  Inst  cjuote<l  can,  of  rotirso, 
aii'I  h.'ivr  \ty  most  writers  Wvn  c<>nin'<'t<'<l 
with  thf  thirst  of  Clirist,  as  tho  fullil- 
nn'Mt  of  IN.  \xix.  21.  Hut  the  stnictiiro 
of  thf  s<»iiti'nrr  h.'ifls  rathor  to  the  punr- 
t!iati»)n  a<h)pttKl  in  tho  trxt,  w)iilo  I  have 
thi'  ^rn-atrst  <litVirulry  in  npplyin*^  Ps. 
Ixix.  21  in  the  inanntT  i>rc»|Mw«'<l,  and 
utill  more  jmive  ohj«H'tion  to  tin*  idea  that 
Christ  iitten**!  the  wonlsin  onler  to  fnltU 
thi-  rsiilm,althoujrh  the  worfl  'that  'must, 
HM  pri»\  ii»u>ly  ?<hown  (p.  Mt\),  not  U*  taken 
Id  the  sense  of  *  in  order  that.'     Tliert*  is. 


of  course,  a  tertium  qtiid^  and  the  Rvmn* 
jrelist  may  Im)  sup|Kiseii  to  liave  cxpnvtH'd 
only  his  own  sense  that  the  Scripture  was 
fullillt^l,  when  he  saw  the  thiivt  of  the 
Saviour (pienchtni  in  the  'vinegar* of  the 
soldiers.  But  in  that  cam  we  shonld  ex* 
pe(!t  the  words  *  that  the  Scripture  mishi 
Ih»  fulfdlefl/  placed  after  the  •  I  tbirsi? 

'  Whether  or  not  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  cry. 

*  Ct>m'p.  Triftram,  Nat  Hist  of  the 
Bible,  p.  467. 
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once  more  indicated  the  completion  of  the  work  of  His  Passion.     For,     CHAP, 
as  He  would  not  enter  on  it  with  His  senses  and  physical  conscious-       XV 
ness  lulled  by  narcotised  wine,  so  He  would  not  pass  out  of  it  with  '^^ 

senses  and  physical  consciousness  dulled  by  the  absolute  failure  of 
life-power.  Hence  He  took  what  for  the  moment  restored  the 
physical  balance,  needful  for  thought  and  word.  And  so  He  imme- 
diately passed  on  to  *  taste  death  for  every  man.'  For,  the  two  last 
*  sayings  '  of  the  Saviour  now  followed  in  rapid  succession :  first,  that 
with  a  loud  voice,  which  expressed  it,  that  the  work  given  Him  to  do, 
as  far  as  concerned  His  Passion,  was  'finished;  '*  and  then,  that  in  •st.Jobn 
the  words  of  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  in  which  He  conunended  His  Spirit  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Father.**  Attempts  at  comment  could  only  weaken  *  st.  Lake 
the  solemn  thoughts  which  the. words  awaken.  Yet  some  points 
should  be  noted  for  our  teaching.  His  last  cry  '  with  a  loud  voice ' 
was  not  like  that  of  one  dying.  St.  Mark  notes,  that  this  made  such 
deep  impression  on  the  Centurion.*^  In  the  language  of  the  early  '^^^*^ 
Christian  hymn,  it  was  not  Death  which  approached  Christ,  but  Christ 
Death :  He  died  without  death.*  Christ  encountered  Death,  not  as 
conquered,  but  as  the  Conqueror.  And  this  also  was  part  of  His  work, 
and  for  us:  now  the  beginning  of  His  Triumph.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  peculiar  language  of  St.  John,  that  He  *  bowed  the  Head, 
and  gave  up  the  Spirit '  (to  irvivfia). 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  mark  the  i3eculiarities  of  His  last  Utter- 
ance. The  *  My  God '  of  the  fourth  Utterance  had  again  passed  into 
the  *  Father '  of  conscious  fellowship.  And  yet  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
original  of  this  Psalm,  nor  in  its  Greek  rendering  by  the  LXX.,  does 
the  word  *  Father '  occur.  Again,  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  this  word  ex])ressive  of  entrustment — the  commending — 
is  in  the  future  tense;  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord  it  is  in  the  present 
tense.*  And  the  word,  in  its  New  Testament  sense,  means  not 
merely  commending :  it  is  to  deposit,  to  commit  for  safe  keeping.' 
That  in  dying — or  rather  met»ting  and  overcoming  Death — He  chose 
and  adapted  these  words,  is  matter  for  deepest  thankfulness  to  the 
Church.  lie  spoke  them  for  His  people  in  a  twofold  sense  :  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  might  be  able  to  speak  them ;  and  *  for  them,'  that 
henceforth  they  might  s])eiik  them  after  Him.  How  many  thousands 
have  pillowed  their  heads  on  them  when  going  to  rest !     They  were 

*  Kn  iM*ssima,  non  tu  *  So  according  to  the  beltrr  reftding. 

rervcnis  ad  Oirustum,  seil  Christus  per-  ■  Comp.  the  use  of  the  verb  waparieTyu. 

veiiit  ad  to,  in  such  i)a.s»ige8   as   St.    Luke   xii.   48  ; 

Cui  hcuit  sine  murte  uiori.  Acts  xiv.  23  ;  xx.  32 ;  1  Tim.  i.  18  ;  2  Tim. 

Seduliut.  ii.  2. 
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BOOK      tho   last    words    of  a    Polycarp,    a  Bernard,    Huss,    Luther,    and 
V         Jlelanclithon.     And  to  us  also  they  may  l)e  the  fittest  and  the  softe^»t 

"     '  lullaby.     And  in  Hhe  Spirit'  which  He  had  committed  to  God  did 

He   now    descend    into  Hades,  ^  and  preached  unto  the   spirits  in 

18 ra***^  prison.'*  But  behind  this  great  mystery  have  closed  the  two- 
leaved  gates  of  brass,  which  only  the  Hand  of  the  Conqueror  could 
burst  open. 

And  now  a  shudder  ran  through  Nature,  as  its  Sun  had  set.     We 
dare  not  do  more  than  follow  the  rapid  outlines  of  the  Evangelic 
narrative.     As  the  first  token,  it  records  the  rending  of  the  Temple- 
Veil  in  two  from  the  top  downward  to  the  bottom ;  as  tho  second,  the 
quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening  of 
the  gravels.     Although  most  writers  have  regarded  this  as  indicating 
the  strictly  chronological  succession,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
bind  us  to  such  a  c(>nclusi<m.     Thus,  while  the  rending  of  the  Veil  is 
recordt^l  first,  as  l>eing  the  most  signilicant  token  to  Israel,  it  may 
have  lK»en  connected  with  the  earthquake,  although  this  alone  might 
scarcely  account  for  tlu^  tearing  of  so  heavy  a  Veil  from  the  top  to  the 
lx)ttoni.     Kven  the  latttT  circumstance  has    its    significance.     That 
some  grrat  catastro])he,  betokening  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
'JVmpltN  had  occunvd  in  tho  Sanctuary  about  this  very  time,  is  con- 
finiKMl  by  not  less  than  four  mutually  indej)endent  testimonies  :  those 
of  Tacitus,*  of  Jost^phus,'  of  the  Talmud,^  and  of  earliest  Christian 
tradition.^     The  most  important  of  these  are,  of  course,  the  Tidinud 
and  Jost'phus.     'J'ht'  latter  sjx^aks  of  the  mysterious  extinction  of  the 
mi<hll(»  and  cliirf  liglit  in  the  Golden  Candlestick,  forty  years  before 
tin*  d.'M ruction  of  thi*  1Vmph.' ;  and  both  he  and  the  Talmud  refer  to 
a  sujx^riiaturjil  c»p«'Miiig  by  tht»msolves  of  the  grwit  Temple-g^ites  tiiat 
had  \h'cn  pn^vioiisly  clost»d,  which  was  n*garded  as  a  port-ent  of  the 
omiiiiLr  (It'stnution  of  the  Temple.     We   can   scarcely   doubt,  that 
sonu*    historical    fact  must  undt»rlie    so    jx^culiar   and   widespread  a 
tradition,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  may  Ix*  a  distorted  version 
of  the  occurrence  «»f  tlie  rending  of  the  Temple- Veil  (or  of  its  report) 
at  th«'  Crucilixion  of  Christ.* 

'  !Ii>t.  V.  1.3.  would    s<»rm    an    obviousi   inference  to 

-  .]r\\.  W.ir  \i.  r*.  3.  connect  jipiin  this  breaking  of  the  lintd 

■  .frr.  V«'ina  i:i  r\  Vniiva  .30  h.  witli  an  earthijuakr. 

*  So   in   tlic  (iii^]Hl  aiTonliML;  to  tin*  *  A   story  in  told  in  Jewish  tradition 

U*'\>Ti  \\-.  ir.-in  wh'uh  >t.  .I«  n»nu'  (pii>t<'s  C^'itt.  ">«;  ^,  about  the  middle  ;  Bcr.  R.  10; 

(m  M.ttt    xxvii.  .M.  :itil   in    a  littrr   to  Vayyik.  ii.  22»  and  inothet  plaOM)Cotlie 

lliilil'ia)  to  till'  «:TiMt.  rh.it   tlir  liii'/o  cfTiTt  that,  among  Other  TilenoAAS,,   11 

liniil  «t'   tlir   Trn>|»ir  \\:i^  hmki-n  and  t  us  the  wicked '  had  |x*netrftled  Intcr  the 

h|>lint>  nd.an<]  fill.     M.  .Ii-iuinc  cuiinivts  Sanctuary,  and  cut  throu|rh  the  YcU  of  IliC 

thf  nii'lin^'  of  the  Vi-il  witli  this,  and  it  Most  Holy  IMace  with  hb  tWOld^  whoi 
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But  even  if  the  rending  of  the  Temple- Veil  had  commenced  with     CHAP, 
fche  earthquake,  and,  according  to  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the       ^^ 
breaking  of  the  great  lintel  over  the  entrance,  it  could  not  be  wholly 
Acoounted  for  in  this  manner.     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
were,  indeed,  two  Veils  before  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place.*  •YomaT.i 
The  Talmud  explains  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  known, 
whether  in  the  former  Temple  the  Veil  had  hung  inside  or  out- 
side the  entrance,  and  whether  the  partition^wall  had  stood  in  the 
Holy  or  Most  Holy  Place.**     Hence  (according  to  Maimcmides)^  there  '•Yom»«* 
was  not  any  wall  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place,  but  the  ^tiMi. 
space  of  one  cubit,  assigned  to  it  in  the  former  Temple,  was  left  S^^xmlu*' 
unoccupied,  and  one  Veil  hung  on  the  side  of  the  Holy,  the  other  on  uaS^^ 
that  of  the  Most  Holy  Place.     According  to  an  account  dating  from 
Temple-times,  there  were  altogether  thirteen  Veils  used  in  various 
part9  of  the  Temple — two  new  ones  being  made  every  year.**    The  Ke^*i5 
Veils  before  the  Most  Holy  Pliico  were  40  cubits  (GO  feet)  long,,  and  ^ih.^*'***' 
20  (30  feet)  wide,  of  the  thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
wrought  in    72   squares,   which    were  joined   together;    and   theso 
Veils  were  so  heavy,  that,  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  time, 
it  needed  300  priests  to  manipulate  each.     If  the  Veil  was  at  all 
such  as  is  described  in  the  Tahnud,  it  could  not  have  been  rent  in 
twain  by  a  mere  earthquake  or  the  fall  of  the  lintel,  although  its 
composition  in  squares  fastened  together  might  explain,  how  the 
rent  might  be  as  described  in  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  everji^^hing  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  the  earth- 
quake might  furnish  the  physical  basis,  the  rent  of  the  Temple-Veil 
was — with  reverence  be  it  said — really  made  by  the  Hand  of  God. 
As  we  compute,  it  may  just  have  been  the  time  when,  at  the  Evening- 
Sacrifice,  the  officiating  Priesthood  entered  the  Holy  Place,  either  to 
bum  the  incense  or  to  do  other  sacred  service  there.  To  see  before 
them,  not  as  the  aged  Zacharias  at  the  beginning  of  this  history 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  but  the  Veil  of  the  Holy  Place  rent  from  top  to 
bottom — that  beyond  it  they  could  scarci»ly  have  seen — and  hanging  in 

blood  dropped    down.     I    meiitiun    the  Ugond  about  Titus  sido  by  side  with  the 

legend  to  express  my  emphatic  protest  Kviin^elic  account  of  the  rending  of  the 

a^nst  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Joel  Tern  pie- Veil  1     I  write  thus  strongly,  be- 

(Blicko  in  d.  Religionsgesch.  i.  pp.  7,  8,  ciiukc  I  am  ttorry  to  say  that  this  is  by 

treating  of  the  po^sage  in  the  Midr.  on  no  means   t)ie   only  instance  in   which 

l4Ull«  ii.  17)haa  made  use  of  it.     Here-  Jewihh    writers   ailapt  their  quotations 

present«  it,  aa  if  the  Veil  had  been  rent  to  ct)ntroverhial   purposes.      Jt>^l  refera 

(Zerreiftiton  dea   Vorhanges  bei  d.  Tern-  to   Dr.  Sttrhx,   Beitr.  i.  p.  20,   but   that 

ptlxenttorung)  —  not     cut     through    by  learned  writer  draws  no  such  inference 

Titttl^  and  on  the  basis  of  this  misrepro-  from  the  passage  in  question, 
lentation    has  the   boldness   to   set  a 

A  B  2 
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BOOK  two  parts  from  its  fastenings  above  and  at  the  side,  was,  indeed,  a 
V  terrible  portent,  which  would  soon  become  generally  known,  and 
^"  "  "  must,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  been  preserved  in  tradition.  And 
they  all  must  have  understood,  that  it  meant  that  God's  Own  Hand  had 
rent  the  Veil,  and  for  ever  deserted  and  thrown  open  that  Most  Holy 
Place  where  He  had  so  long  dwelt  in  the  mysterious  gloom,  only  lit 
up  once  a  year  by  the  glow  of  the  censer  of  him,  who  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people.^ 

Other  tokens  were  not  wanting.  In  the  earthquake  the  rocks 
were  rent,  and  their  tombs  opened.  This,  as  Christ  descended  into 
Hades.  And  when  He  ascended  on  the  third  day,  it  was  with 
victorious  saints  who  had  letl  those  open  graves.  To  many  in  the 
Holy  City  on  that  ever-memorable  first  day,  and  in  the  week  that 
followed,  appeared  the  bodies  of  many  of  those  saints  who  had  fallen 
on  sleep  in  the  sweet  hope  of  that  which  had  now  become  reality.* 

But  on  those  who  stood  under  the  Cross,  and  near  it,  did  all  that 
wius  witnessed  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression. 
Among  them  we  specially  mark  the  Centurion  under  whose  command 
the  soldiers  had  been.  Many  a  scene  of  horror  must  he  have  wit- 
massed  in  those  sad  times  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  none  like  this.  Only 
one  conclusion  could  force  itself  on  his  mind.  It  was  that  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  had  nuide  its  impn^ssion  on  his  heart  and  conscience. 
Jesus  wiis  nut  what  the  Jews,  His  infuriated  enemies,  had  described 
Him.  He  was  what  He  professed  to  be,  what  His  bearing  ou  the 
Cross  and  His  Death  attested  Him  to  be:  *  righteous,'  and  hence, 
Hhe  Son  of  (iod.*  From  this  there  was  only  a  step  to  personal 
allegiance  to  Him,  jind,  as  previously  suggested,  we  may  possibly 
owe  to  him  some  of  those  details  which  St.  Luke  alone  has  preserved. 

The  brief  spring-day  was  verging  towards  the  *  evening  of  the 

Sablmth.*     In  genrnil,  the  Law  ordered  that  the  l)ody  of  a  criminal 

•Drai.nl.    should    uot    1k»    left    hanging    unburit^    over    night.*      Perhaps    io 

/««'.  WariV.    ordinary  circumstanct^s  the  Jews  might  not  have  appealed  so  con- 

fnh*ntly  to  Pilat<»  as  actually  to  a.sk^  him  to  shorten  the  sufferings 

of  those  on   the   Cross,  since   the  punishment  of  crucifixion  often 

'  May  tluH  pliciioinrnun   accDunt    for  them,  ami  with  them  had  waited  for  the 

tilt'  (urly  o>iiv<T>i«.iii  of  so  many  priests  Kinplom,  in  the  forms  which  they  bad 

n-<nnliii  ill  Aeth  vi,  7  ?                 '  known  ?     We  know  Uki  little  of  tb«  con- 

'  I  «lan'  not  fxpriK.'*  niVM'lf  doormat  io-  n»t^t  ion  Ix't  ween  the  other  world  and  this, 

ally  «>it  t}i(>  )>n-<'i.s('  iii))M>rt  (»f   St.  Matt.  and  thcMmMle  in  which  the  departed  majr 

xx\ii.    'rj,  r>:{.     I )<><••.   it  mean  tliat  tlioy  coniinunicato  wi*!)  thoM*  here,  to  veoture 

wiTv  artually  <-lnt)i<(l  with  tht*  Uc'^nrrco-  on  any  decidcHl  statement,  especiaUj  ma 

tion-lNxiy.oruith  till' )HMiy\vl)i()it)i('y  had  we  takt*   into  acooant  the   unique  cir- 

formerly  borntr,  op  that  many  h;iint.«  from  cumMtanc4*44  of  the  occasion, 

out  liaden  B|){H:arcd  to  thotie  wno  love<l  '  ^p<rnf y»», thejr  * asked,*Bt  John  ill. 9L 
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lasted  not  only  for  hours  but  days,  ere  death  ensued.     But  here     CHAP, 
was  a  special  occasion.     The  Sabbath  about  to  open  was  a  *  high-day'       XV 
— it  was  both  a  Sabbath  and  the  second  Paschal  Day,  which  was  *    ^ 

regarded  as  in  every  respect  equally  sacred  with  the  first — nay, 
more  so,  since  the  so-called  Wavesheaf  was  then  offered  to  the  Lord. 
And  what  the  Jews  now  proposed  to  Pilate  was,  indeed,  a  shorten- 
ing, but  not  in  any  sense  a  mitigation,  of  the  punishment.  Some- 
times there  was  added  to  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  that  of 
breaking  the  bones  (cruiifnujinm^  aKeXoKoiria)  by  means  of  a  club  or 
hammer.  This  would  not  itself  bring  death,  but  the  breaking  of  the 
bones  was  always  followed  by  a  coup  de  grace ^  by  sword,  lance,  or 
stroke  (the  perforatio  or  percitssio  snh  alas),  which  immediately  put  an 
end  to  what  remained  of  life.^  Thus  the  *  breaking  of  the  bones '  was 
a  sort  of  increase  of  punishment,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed. 

It  were  unjust  to  suppose,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  letter 
of  the  Law  as  to  burial  on  the  eve  of  that  high  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
had  sought  to  intensify  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  text  gives  no 
indication  of  this ;  and  they  could  not  have  asked  for  the  final  stroke 
to  be  inflicted  without  the  *  breaking  of  the  bones,'  which  always 
preceded  it.  The  irony  of  this  punctilious  care  for  the  letter  of  the 
Law  about  burial  and  the  high  Sabbath  by  those  who  had  betrayed 
and  crucified  their  Messiah  on  the  first  Passover-day  is  sufficiently 
great,  and,  let  us  add,  terrible,  without  importing  fictitious  elements. 
St.  John,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Christ,  left  the 
Cross,  alone  reports  the  circumstance.  Perhaps  it  was  when  he  con- 
certed with  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  with  Nicodemus,  or  the  two 
Marys,  measures  for  the  bur}nng  of  Christ,  that  he  learned  of  the 
Jewish  deputation  to  Pilate,  followed  it  to  the  Pnutorium,  and  then 
watched  how  it  was  all  carried  out  on  Golgotha.  He  records,  how 
Pilate  acceded  to  the  Jewish  demand,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
cninfragium,  and  permission  for  the  after-removal  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  left  to  hang,  till  putrescence 
or  birds  of  prey  had  destroyed  them.  But  St.  John  also  tells  us 
what  he  evidently  regards  as  so  great  a  prodigy  that  he  specially 
vouches  for  it,  pledging  his  own  veracity  as  an  eyewitness,  and 
grounding  on  it  an  appeal  to  the  faith  of  thos(»  to  whom  his  (Jospel 
is  addressed.  It  is,  that  certain  *  things  came  to  pass  \^nof  as  in 
our  A.V.,  *  were  done ']  that  the  Scnptur(>  sliould  be  fulfilled,'  or, 

•  Corn  p.  Friedlieb^  Archaeol.d.  Leidensgesch.  pp.  1(13-168;  but  especially  Nebe^xi.  8. 
li.  pp.  394,  395. 
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.  BOOK     to  put  it  otherwise,  by  which  the  Scripture  was  ftilfilled.    These 

V        things  were  two,  to  which  a  third  phenomenon,  not  less  remarkable, 

^      '   must  be  iidtled.      For,  first,  when,  in  the  crurifradjiumj  the  soldiers 

hiul  broken  the  l)ones  of  the  two  malefactors,  and  then  came  to  the 

Cro.'^a  of  Jesus,  they  found  that  He  was  dead  already,  and  so  *  a  bone 

of  llini'  was  *  not  broken.'     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Scripture 

•  Kx.  xii.  !♦;;  nm  (rnint^'  th(»  Paschal  Lamb,*  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  Right* 

JV""'''"'-      fons  SulU-rintr  Si»rvant  of  Jehovah,^  would  have  been  broken.     In 

••ivtxxIv.    (/liii>t  jiloiir  tlu'si*  two  idfas  of  the  I'aschal  I^mb  and  the  Righteous 

SulferiuLC  Servant  of  .lehovali  an*  combined  into  a  unity,  and  fulfilled 

in   tlu»ir  hitrht'st  ine\'inin«,'.      And  when,  by  a  strange  concurrence 

of  ciirnnistances,  it  *  came  to  pass '  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have 

Ih'fn  expect  I'd,  ^  a  lx)ne  of  Him  *  was  '  not  broken,'  this  outward  Ihct 

served  as  the  liniriT  to  [unnt  to  the  predictions  which  were  fulfilled 

in  Him. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  second  fact.  If,  on  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  tliest*  two  fundamental  idejus  in  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  work  of  tlie  Messiah  had  been  set  forth  :  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Taschal  Sacrifice,  which,  as  that  of  tlie  Covenant,  underlay  all  sacri- 
tices.  and  the  fultilment  of  the  ideal  of  the  llighteous  Servant  of  God, 
snll'erin^r  in  a  world  that  hated  (Jod,  and  yet  proclaiming  and  realising 
His  Kini^nlom,  a  third  truth  remained  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  not  in 
reirard  to  tlie  character,  but  the  (effects,  of  the  Work  of  Christ — its 
reception,  alik<»  in  the  ])resent  and  in  the  future.  This  had  been 
indicated  in  the  pr(»phecit»s  of  Zechariah,*^  which  foretold  how,  In  the 
(hiy  of  Isnu^l's  final  deliverance  and  natiimal  conversion,  (Jod  Would 
jxMir  out  the  S|)irit  (»f  <rnice  and  of  sup]>lication,  and  as 'they  shall 
look  on  Him  Whom  they  j)ierce(l,' the  spirit  of  true  repentance  Would 
be  trranted  thjMu,  alike  nationally  and  individually.  The  application 
of  this  to  (lirist  is  th(»  more  strikintr,  that  even  the  Talmud  refers 
nkk.52.i  th.'  prophecy  to  the  Messiah/*  And  as  these  two  things  really  applied 
■  ii.  V.I. 7  to  Christ,  alike  in  His  rejection  and  in  His  future  return,*  so  did  the 
strauLTt*  hi'*tMrical  occurrence*  at  His  (Vucifixion  once  more  point  to 
It  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  propln^cy.  For,  although  the  soldiers, 
on  flndinj^'  Jesus  dead,  broke  not  one  of  His  B<mes,  yet,  as  it  Was 
nrcr«»vcj,i*y  to  make  sure  of  His  iK'atlu  om»  of  them,  with  a  lanoe, 
^  pienid  His  Side,'  with  a  wonnd  so  deep,  that  Tlionias  might  after* 
'si.Johu       wanls  have  thrust  his  hand  into  His  Si(l(»/ 

Antl  with  the-i'  two,  as  fnlfilliuLT  Holy  Scripture,  yet  a  third 
])hennni.'non  was  jH«^oei;itiMl,  synilnilic  of  l)oth.  As  the  soldier  pierced 
ihi*  Side  of  the   Dead   (*hrist,  'forthwith  came  thereout  Blood  and 


e'/At'h.  \il.  Ii» 
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Water/     It  has  been   thought   by  some,"  that  there  was  physical     OHAP. 

cause  for  this — that  Christ  had  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and        XV 

that,  when  the  lance  pierced  first  the  lung  filled  with  blood  and  ^       '    ^ 

then  the  pericardium  filled  with  serous  fluid,*  there  flowed  from  the 

wound  this  double  stream.'     In  such  cases,  the  lesson  would  be  that 

reproach   had    literally    broken    His   Heart.*     But  we  can  scarcely  •p«.ixiz.s( 

believe  that  St.  John  could  have   wished  to  convey  this   without 

clearly  setting  it  forth — thus  assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers 

knowledge  of  an  obscure,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  scientifically  doubtful 

phenomenon.     Accordingly,  we  rather  believe  that  to  St.  John,  as  to 

most  of  us,  the  significance  of  the  fact  lay  in  this,  that  out  of  the 

Body  of  One  dead  had  flowed  Blood  and  Water — that  corruption  had 

not  fastened  on  Him.     Then,  there  would  be  the  symbolic  meaning 

conveyed  by  the  Water  (fn^m  the  pericardium)  and  the  Blood  (from 

the  heart) — a  symbolism  most  true,  if  corruption  had  no  power  nor 

hold  on  Him — if  in  Death  He  was  not  dead,  if  He  vanquished  Death 

and  Corruption,  and  in  this  respect  also  fulfilled  the  prophetic  ideal 

of  not  seeing  corruption.**     To  this  symbolic  bearing  of  the  flowing  »Pi.xTiio 

of  Water  and  Blood  from  His  pierced  side,  on  which  the  Evangelist 

dwells  in  his  Epistle,*^  and  to  its  eternal  exprt»ssion  in  the  symbolism  MJohnT.i 

of  the  two  Sacraments,  we  can  only  point  the  thoughtful  Christian. 

For,  the  two  Sacraments  mean  that  Christ  had  come  ;  that  over  Him> 

Who  was  crucified  for  us  and  loved  us  unto  death  with  His  !)roken 

heart,  Dt^ath  and  Corruption  had  no  power  ;  and  that  He  livetli  for 

us  with  the  pardoning  and  cleansing  power  of  His  off'ered  Sacrifice. 

Yet  one  other  scene  remains  to  be  recorded.  Whether  before, 
or,  more  probably,  after  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Roman  Governor, 
another  and  a  strange  ap])licati()n  came  to  Pilate.  It  was  from  one 
apparently  well  known,  a  man  not  only  of  wealth  and  standing,**  but  *st.M»t. 
fvhose  noble  l)earing*  corresponded  to  his  social  condition,  and  who 
was  known  as  a  just  and  a  good  man.®  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a  was  ^sc.  Luk* 
a  Sanhedrist,*^   but   he  had   not  consented  either  to  the  counsel  or 

*  So,  with  various  mo<Hfications.  which  physicjil  explanation  is  that  g^ven  by  the 
newl  not  here  be  (htaileii,  first,  Dr.  Rev.  ^S.  Htnujhton,  Ml).,  and  reprinted 
(iruner  (Coininont.  Antitj.  Med.  de  Jesu  in  the  S{K?aker'8  Oonniientary  on  1  John, 
Christi  Morte.  Hal.  18()r»),  who.  however,  pp.  349,  350.  It  d«'ni«)nstrate.s  that  this 
re^TinkHl  Jesus  as  not  (piite  dead  whtn  phenomenon  wouW  take  place,  but  only 
tlie  lanoe  pien-cHl  the  he.iil,  and.  of  laie,  if  a  person  who  mis  a!*o  hi-ituj  crucified 
Dr.    >trotui  (The  l*hy>i(al  Cause  of  the  died  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Dc'ith  of  Christ,  1S71).  and  many  inter-  *  Tliis  seenus  implied  in  the  expres.sion 

pret<'rs  (see  ythv,  u.  s.  pp.  4(M),  401).  fu^x'^M^*'  (A.V.  •  honounible '),  St.  Mark 

*  Hut  certainly  not  thnni^h  a  separa-       xv.  ^\\. 

tion  of  the  gcrvm  and  the  cruor,  which  *  Taken  in   connection  with  St.  Luke 

iM  the  mark  of  he»;innin«r  putrefa<tion.  xxiii.  r.l,  this  is  prolwbly  the  meaninj?  of 

*  The    fullest  and    most  satisfactory       ^vKtvr^s.     Otlicrwisc    we    would    have 
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BOOK     the  deed  of  his  colleagues.     It  must  have  been  generally  known, 
V         that  he  was  one  of  those  *  which  waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 
*      '  But  he  had  advanced  beyond  what  that  expression  implies.     Although 

•St.  John  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews :  *  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  It  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  this  '  fear,'  that  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that,  '  having 
dared,'  ^  *  he  went  in  unto  Pilate  and  asked  for  the  Body  of  Jesus.' 
Tims,  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely  and  unfavourable, 
were  his  fears  converted  into  boldness,  and  he,  whom  fear  of  the 
Jews  had  restrained  from  making  open  avowal  of  discipleship  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Jesus,  not  only  professed  such  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,'  but  took  the  most  bold  and  decided  step  Ix^fore  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  connection  with  it.  So  does  trial  elicit  faith,  and  the 
wind,  which  quenches  the  feeble  flame  that  plays  around  the  outside, 
fan  into  brightness  the  fire  that  burns  deep  within,  though  for  a 
time  unseen.  Joseph  of  Arimatha?a,  now  no  longer  a  secret  disciple, 
but  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  reverent  love,  would  show  to  the 
Dead  Body  of  his  Master  all  veneration.  And  the  Divinely  ordered 
concurrence  of  circumstances  not  only  helped  his  pious  purpose,  but 
invested  all  with  deepest  symbolic  significance.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  near.'  No  time  therefore 
was  to  be  lost,  if  due  honour  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Sacred  Body. 
Pilate  gave  It  to  Joseph  of  Arimatha}a.  Such  was  within  his  power, 
and  a  favour  not  unfre^iuently  accorded  in  like  circumstances.*  But 
two  things  must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  deepened  his  former  thoughts  about  Jesus :  first,  that  the  death 
on  tilt*  Cross  had  taken  place  so  nipidly,  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
^BtiUrk  personally  questi(med  the  Centurion,**  and  then  the  bold  appearance 
and  re<iuest  of  such  a  man  jus  Joseph  of  Arimatha?a.*  Or  did  the 
Centurion  express  to  the  (Governor  also  some  such  feeling  as  that 
which  had  found  utterance  under  the  Cross  in  the  words:  'Truly 
this  Man  was  the  Stm  of  God'? 

rppnnlcHl  him  ratbor  as  a  !n<'!nl)rr  of  •  the  tho  Rabbi  of  Xazaroth  than  of  homage  to 

Council    of     l*rif>ts'    (Hcth    IHn    nhil  the  Mrs>iabsbip  of  JesuH. 
Kohanim,  Kftbub.    i.    5)    which    met  in  *  Tho  7;/i«pa  wapaffMviis  in  connection 

wli:it  ancifiitlv  \\:»8  <'all<'<i  the  LUhkafh  with  *  tho  Sabbath*  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  54) 

Ihilmtin  (C'hamber  of  Councillore)  in  shows,  tliat  the  former  ozprcMiion  rvfen 

the  Templr  (.]»r.  V(U!ia  ;W  r;  Voma  H  h).  to  '  tho  proiKiration  *  for  tho  Sahhath^  or 

TheiJnM'k  won!  itself  has  |Ki«<s<'<l  into  Hah-  the  Friihiy. 

bini<"  lauLniaue  as  Ititlyiitos,  nivX  in  <»thrr  *  See  the  proof  in  Wftgtrin^  ad  loc 

niixlilicatinim  of  the  wnnl.  *  Tlie  Arinuitha^a  of  Joseph  ittprohablj' 

*  rokfii)<ra^.  the  n»o<h'rn  Kr-Uam,  two  honni  north  of 

'  At    the   same  time  I  feel,  that  this  Jerusalem,  on  a  cnmical   hill,  HOmcwhat 

might  hart'  fn-en  tfprfiwntvd  hy  thr  Jrtnt  east  of   the  roa<l  that  leads  from  Jem- 

as  not    ipiiio    imfMirtim;  what    it    really  s;ilrm  to  Nabhis  (Jttt.  Ant.  vii{.  12.  3) — 

was— a^  r.iihtT  an  art  of  jntttut  towanls  tho  Arniailiaim  of   the   IJCX.    The  ob- 
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The  proximity  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  consequent  need  of     CHAP, 
haste,  may  have   suggested  or  determined  the  proposal  of  Joseph       XV 
to  lay  the  Body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  rock-hewn  new  tomb,*  wherein  ' 

no  one  had  yet  been  laid.*  The  symbolic  significance  of  this  is  the  •  st.  Lak* 
more  marked,  that  the  symbolism  was  undesigned.  These  rock- 
hewn  sepulchres,  and  the  mode  of  laying  the  dead  in  them,  have 
been  very  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  burjung  of  Lazarus.^ 
We  may  therefore  wholly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  sacred  thoughts 
that  gather  around  us.  The  Cross  was  lowered  and  laid  on  the  ground ; 
the  cruel  nails  drawn  out,  and  the  ropes  unloosed.  Joseph,  with 
those  who  attended  him,  *  wrapped '  the  Sacred  Body  '  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,'  and  rapidly  carried  It  to  the  rock-hewn  tomb  in  the 
garden  close  by.  Such  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  cave  (Meariha)  had 
niches  (Kukhhi),  where  the  dead  were  laid.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  entrance  to  *  the  tomb ' — and  within  *  the  rock  ' — there 
was  *  a  court,'  nine  feet  square,  where  ordinarily  the  bier  was  de- 
posited, and  its  bearers  gathered  to  do  the  last  offices  for  the  Dead. 
Thither  we  suppose  Joseph  to  have  carried  the  Sacred  Body,  and 
then  the  last  sct^no  to  have  taken  place.  For  now  another,  kindrt»d 
to  Joseph  in  spirit,  history,  and  position,  had  come.  The  same  spi- 
ritual Law,  which  had  brought  Joseph  to  open  confession,  also  con- 
strained the  profession  of  that  other  Sanhedrist,  Nicodemua.  We 
remember,  how  at  the  first  he  had,  from  fear  of  detection,  come  to 
Jesus  by  night,  and  with  what  bated  bn»ath  he  had  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues  not  so  much  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  on  His  belialf  that  of 
law  and  justice.^  Ho  now  came,  bringing  *  a  roll '  of  myrrh  and  J^,o**^ 
aloes,  in  the  fragrant  mixture  well  known  to  the  Jews  for  purposes  of 
anointing  or  bur}*ing. 

It  was  in  *  the  court '  of  the  tomb  that  the  hasty  embalmment — if 
such  it  tnay  be  called — took  place.  None  of  Christ's  former  disciples 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  burying.  John  may  have  withdrawn 
to  bring  tidings  to,  and  to  comfort  the  Virgin-Mother;  the  others 

jections  of  JCeim  (which  it  would  take  inconsistent  with  the  notice  in  St.  John 

too  long  to  discuss  in  a  note)  arc  of  no  xix.  42.     I  really  cannot  see  any  incon* 

force    (comp.    hia    Jesu    von   Naz.    iii.  sistoncy,  nor  does  his   omission   of  the 

p.  516).     It  is   one   of  the    undesignwl  fact  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  seem  to 

evidences  of  the  accuracy  of    St.  Luke,  me   fatal.      The   narrative  of  St.   John 

that  he  describes  it  as  belonginjj:  to  Jiid:i*a.  is  concent rate<l   on   the   burying  rather 

For,  whereas  Hamah  in  Mount  Kphmim  than  its  accessories.     Professor  Wettcott 

originally  belonged    to   Samaria,  it    wsis  ^  thinks   that    St.   John    xix.   41   implies 

afterwanis  sfjMirate<l  from  the  lattor  and  *  that  the  sepulchre  in   which   the  I»rd 

joined  to  the  province  of  Judiea  (comp.  w:is   laid  was   not  chosen  as   His   final 

1  Mace.  X.  ."^a  ;  xi.  28,  :U).  n'sting-pla<'«\'     Bat  of  this  also  I  do  not 

'  Afrt/fr  regards  the  statement  of  St.  jHT<'civ»'  evidence. 
Matthew    to   that    eflFect  (xxvii.  60)  as  •  Sro  l><N>k  IV.  ch.  xxi. 


•St.  Lnkfi 
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BOOK  also,  that  had  *  stood  afar  off,  beholding,'  appear  to  have  left.  Only 
V  a  few  faithful  on(»s,*  notably  among  them  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joses,  stood  over  against  the  tomb, 
wjitching  at  some  distance  where  and  how  the  Body  of  Jesus  was 
laid.  It  would  scarcely  have  beim  in.  accordance  with  Jewish 
manners,  if  these  women  had  mingled  more  closely  with  the  two 
Sanhedrists  and  their  attendants.  From  where  they  stood  they 
could  only  have  had  a  dim  view  of  what  passed  within  the  court, 
and  this  may  explain  how,  on  their  return,  they  *  prepared  spices  and 

» St  Luke  ointm<*nts'**  for  the  niorij  full  honours  which  they  hojx^d  to  pay  the 
Dead  aft(»r  the  Sabbath  was  past.*  For,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import^ 
ance  to  remember,  that  haste  characterised  all  that  was  done.  It 
seems  as  if  the  *  clean  lint»n  cloth  *  in  which  the  Body  had  been 
wnijiped,  was  now  torn  into  *  cloths  *  or  swathes,  into  which  the  Body, 
limb  by  limb,  was  now  *  bound,'  ^  no  doubt,  between  layers  of  myrrh 
and  alcK»s,  the  Head  IxMng  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  And  so  they  laid 
Him  to  rest  in  the  niche  of  the  rock-hewn  new  tomb.  And  as  they 
went  out,  they  rolled,  as  was  the  custom,  a  *  great  stone' — the  Golel 

#8Mih.47  6  — to  close  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,*^  probably  leaning  against  it  fot 
suj)port,  as  was  the  practice,  a  smaller  stone — the  so-called  Ikipheq.^ 
It  would  \yo  where  the  one  stone  was  laid  against  the  other,  that  on 
the  next  day.  Sabbath  though  it  was,  the  Jewish  authorities  would 
have  aflixed  the  seal,  so  that  the  slightest  disturbance  might  become 
appan»nt.^ 

*  It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,  that  a  noisy  throng  prepared 

•  St.  Julm  nunputis   it  at  \\Un\\   100  (at  the  burj'injr  of  I^azaros).     In  later 

htrm.     A^  in  aU  liktlilj-Mxl   this  wnuM  tiiiu's    thcTc' was  a  regular   rubric   and 

n*I»r  t«»  liuiiiaii  iM>mi.U,  i,f  alMnit  twi'lvo  pmyors     with     Kabbalistio    symbolism 

<mijrr-<  tarh,  tli»' iinumiit  i^  lar;.'*',  hut  not  {>vv    /Vr//*jr,    I^nchonfoicrUchk.    p.     II, 

FUi'h  as  to  warrant    any  n'aMUiahli;   oh.  N(»to  12).     Nu  tloUbt,  the  woands  in  the 

jcrtion.     A  MTvafit  oouM  t-a-^ily  carry  it,  Sacn**!    Bo<ly  of    our    Lord    had    been 

an<l  il  is  not  sai«l  il»ai  it  was  all  usr<l  in  washtnl  from  thitir  pore, 

thr  hllryin^^     If  it  were  iK)s-ihh' to  tin<l  =  The  SyiioptiHtH  record,  that  the  Body 

any  >iniilar  ux'of  tlu*  t'xpp.-siuii  ( AiT;)aT).  of   .h-sus    wiu*    •wrapped'   in    a  *  linen 

ono   rni.i:)tt    hi>    tiniptrd   to   n>L'ani    the  doth';   St.   John   telU  us  that   it  was 

Utrax  a-*  iniUj-aliiii:  imt  tlu*  wciirlit.  hut  'ImmiihI'  with   the  aloen  and   myrrh  of 

urtiin.     Ifi  tliat   >rn<r  tlu- wonl  ////•«  is  N*it«Hh»mu«   into   •swathes*  or  'clothii,* 

iiM'*I,-"UHMir!H's  as     KMMJi'fiars,  in  wliirh  evpn  a.»«  they  were  found  afterwards  in 

«!»:•'  PH)  litra>.  woul'I  h«-    aU.ut  i*r>(>/.hut  tin*  rnipty  tomb,  und  by  their  side  Mhe 

niofr  tr  tiuinth  a-*---  I  drachtns,  in  which  napkin.'  or  koMdtirion^  for  the   head.     I 

cast'    j.-n     .i- .^    v.i'iM   U*  ^-  ahout   iL*/.  have  tri<sl  to  combine  the  oooonnt  of  the 

(rornp.  Il":h!ii,  IIar;<l.  Is^r.  ^,1,.  [..   I^j).  Syn.>ptist.H  and  that  of  8t  John  into  a 

Ihit    thi'  iinjiii.sfjc-  ilil!:«Miity  si'«'iris  very  continuous  narmttve. 

pm>at.   whil"   any   (Ht-siM.*  ohj.-ftion   to  "  Hut  it  must  1)C  admitted,  that  thert 

till-    \M'i_'!it    cf   till    x|I('<-^   ix  n-ally  in.  an*   (iiilirultics  (»n   this  |Nirtioular.     Ree 

('••n-i'li  r.il'li-        I-'or    tin*    kir»)    •>!    <.pii-(>s  thr  DMnark**  on  thlH  fjolnt  at  pp.  6t8  Uld 

u-««l  iu  tJM'  hill  \  in.',  si-r  pMH»k  IV  rh.  x\i.  OMl,  but  especially  pp.  636,  tt7. 
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to  follow  delegates  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  ceremony  of  cutting  CHAP. 
the  Passover-sheaf.  The  Law  had  ifc,  "  he  shall  bring  a  sheaf  [lite*  XV 
rally,  the  Omer]  with  the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest,  unto  the  *""  ' 
priest ;  and  he  shall  wave  the  Omer  before  Jehovah,  to  be  accepted 
for  you/'  This  Passover-sheaf  was  reaped  in  public  the  evening 
before  it  was  offered,  and  it  was  to  witness  this  ceremony  that  the 
crowd  had  gathered  around  the  elders.  Already  on  the  14th  Nisan 
the  spot  whence  the  first  sheaf  was  to  be  reaped  had  been  marked 
out,  by  tying  together  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the  barley 
that  was  to  be  cut  down,  according  to  custom,  in  the  sheltered  Ashes- 
Valley  across  Kidron.  When  the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had 
arrived — that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Nisan,  even  though  it 
were  a  Sabbath,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with  a 
sickle  and  basket,  set  to  work.  Clearly  to  bring  out  what  was  dis- 
tinctive in  the  ceremony,  they  first  asked  of  the  bystanders  three 
times  each  of  these  questions  :  ''  Has  the  sun  gone  down  ?  "  "  With  this 
sickle?"  ''  Into  this  basket  ?"  "  On  this  Sabbath  ?  (or  first  Pjussover- 
day)  *'—  and,  lastly,  "  Shall  I  reap  ?  "  Having  each  time  been  answered 
in  the  aflirnuitive,  they  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one  ephah, 
or  about  three  pecks  and  three  pints  of  our  English  measure.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  ceremony  farther — how  the  com  was 
threshed  out,  parched,  ground,  and  one  omer  of  the  flour,  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  on 
the  second  Paschal  day  (or  16th  of  Nisan).  But,  as  this  festive 
procession  started,  amidst  loud  demonstrations,  a  small  band  of 
mourners  turned  from  having  laid  their  dead  Master  in  His  resting- 
place.  The  contrast  is  as  sad  as  it  is  suggestive.  And  yet,  not  in 
the  Temple,  nor  by  the  ])riest,  but  in  the  silence  of  that  garden- 
tomb,  was  the  first  Omer  of  the  new  Paschal  flour  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord.' » 

*  Now  on  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  preparation  [the  Friday], 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto 
Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  He 
was  yet  alive,  After  three  days»I  rise  again.  Command,  therefore, 
that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  haply  His 
disciples  come  and  steal  Him  jiway,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is 
risen  from  the*  dead  :  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pilat'O  wiid  unto  tlnMU,  Take  a  guard,  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as 

»  See  *  The  Temple  and  its  Sen  ices/  pp.  221-224. 
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ye  can.     So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone,  the  guard  being  with  them.' 

But  was  there  really  need  for  it  ?  Did  they,  who  had  spent  what 
remained  of  daylight  to  prepare  spices  wherewith  to  anoint  the  Dead 
Christ,  expect  His  Body  to  be  removed,  or  did  they  expect — perhaps 
in  their  sorrow  even  think  of  II is  word  :  *  I  rise  again '  ?  But  on  that 
holy  Sabbath,  when  the  Sanhedrists  were  thinking  of  how  to  make 
sure  of  the  Dead  Christ,  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Joseph  of 
Arimatha3a  and  Nicodemus,  of  Peter  and  John,  of  the  other  disciples, 
and  especially  of  the  loving  women  who  only  waited  for  the  first 
streak  of  Easter-light  to  do  their  last  service  of  love  ?  What  were 
their  thoughts  of  God — what  of  Christ— what  of  the  Words  He  had 
jpoken,  the  Deeds  He  had  wrought,  the  salvation  He  had  come  to 
bring,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  was  to  open  to  all 
believers  ? 

Behind  Him  had  closed  the  gates  of  Hades;  but  upon  them  rather 
than  upon  Him  had  fallen  the  shadows  of  death.  Yet  they  still  lo'"'^ 
Him — and  stronger  than  death  was  love. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

The  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth  closes  with  a  Miracle  as  CHAP, 
great  as  that  of  its  inception.  It  may  be  sidd  that  the  one  casts  XVI 
light  upon  the  other.  If  He  was  what  the  Gospels  represent  Him,  '  *"* 
He  must  have  been  bom  of  a  pure  Virgin,  without  sin,  and  He  must 
have  risen  from  the  Dead.  If  the  story  of  His  Birth  be  true,  we  can 
believe  that  of  His  Resurrection ;  if  that  of  His  Resurrection  be  true, 
we  can  believe  that  of  His  Birth.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  latter 
was  incapable  of  strict  historical  proof;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
His  Resurrection  demanded  and  was  capable  of  the  fullest  historical 
evidence.  If  such  exists,  the  keystone  is  given  to  the  arch;  the 
miraculous  Birth  becomes  almost  a  necessary  postulate,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Gospels.  And  yet  we  mark,  as 
another  parallel  point  between  the  account  of  the  miraculous  Birth 
and  that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  utter  absence  of  details  as  regards 
these  events  themselves.  If  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  in- 
direct evidence  that  they  were  not  legendary,  it  also  imposes  on  us 
the  duty  of  observing  the  reverent  silence  so  well-befitting  the  case, 
and  not  intruding  beyond  the  path  which  the  Evangelic  narrative  has 
opened  to  us. 

That  path  is  sufficiently  narrow,  and  in  some  respects  difficult ; 
not,  indeed,  as  to  the  great  event  itself,  nor  as  to  its  leading  features, 
but  as  to  the  more  minute  details.  And  here,  again,  our  difficulties 
arise,  not  so  much  from  any  actual  disagreement,  as  from  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  identity.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  great  compres- 
sion in  the  various  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  character  of  the 
event  narrated,  partly  to  the  incomplete  information  possessed  by 
the  narrators — of  whom  only  one  was  strictly  an  eyewitness,  but 
chiefly  to  this,  that  to  the  different  narrators  the  central  point  of 
interest  luy  in  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  circumstanceE  connected 
with  the  Resurrection.     Not  only  St.  Matthew,*  bat  also  St.  Luke,  EO 

»  boOuMB  WmimtL 
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BOOK  compresses  the  narrative  that  *the  distinction  of  points  of  time'  is 
V  almost  effacetl.  St.  Luke  seems  to  crowd  into  the  Easter  Evening 
•  AcuLs  what  himself  t^lls  us  occupied  forty  days.*  His  is,  so  to  speak,  thf 
pre-eminently  JerusaliMU  account  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ucsurrt^- 
tion ;  that  of  St.  Matthew  the  pre-eminently  Galilean  account  of  it. 
Yet  each  implies  and  c<)rrolx)rates  the  facts  of  the  other.'  In  geufral 
we  ou^lit  to  remember,  that  the  Evangelints,  and  afterwards  St.  Paul, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  to  narnit^.  the  whole  hUtur[i  of  the  Ut»snr- 
rection  as  to  furnish  the  evidence  for  it.  And  here  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  each  is  also  chanict eristic  of  his  special  viow-point.  St. 
Matthew  describes  the.  impression  of  the  full  evidence  of  tliat  Ejister 
mornintjf  on  frit^nd  and  foe,  and  then  hurries  us  from  the  Jenisilem 
stained  with  Christ's  Blood  l)ack  to  the  sweet  Lake  and  the  bKs.sed 
Mount  where  first  He  spake.  It  is,  iis  if  he  lonorcd  to  realise  the 
Risen  Christ  in  tlie  scenes  whcTe  he  had  h^iu-ned  to  know  Him.  St. 
Mark,  who  is  mucli  mon'  brief,  n^ives  not  only  a  nn»i-e  summarj',*  but, 
if  one  mii^lit  use  the  expression,  tells  it  as  from  the  lH)som  of  the 

AcUxii.12  Jerusalem  familv,  from  the  house  of  his  mother  Marv.**  St.  Luke 
seems  to  have  made  most  full  incpiiry  as  to  all  the  fm*ts  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  his  narrative  mi<;ht  almost  l)e  inscribixl:  *  Eiuster  lh\y 
in  Jerusalem.'  St.  John  paints  such  scenes — durin*(  the  whole  forty 
days,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  (lalilee — as  were  most  significant  ctnd 
teachful  of  this  threefold  h'^soji  of  his  (lospel:  that  Jesus  wiw  the 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  St>n  ot'llod,  and  that,  In^lieving,  we  have  life 
in  His  Name.  Lastly,  St.  Paul — jis  one  l)orn  out  of  due  time — pn>- 
dnees  the  t(\stimony  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  ftu't,  in  a  kind 

1  Cor.  XT.  of  asrendin<^  climax.*'  And  this  the  nu^re  etfectively,  that  he  is  evi- 
dently awaRM)f  the  difficulties  and  the  import  of  the  question,  and  hiis 
taken  pains  to  makt^  himself  acfpiainttMl  wiih  all  the  facts  of  the  Ciiso. 
The  ipiestion  is  of  such  importance,  alike  in  itself  and  as  n^giird:? 

»  Thf  rcji'ltr  wlm  is  ilfsimus  nf  funlirr  ncss  nf  tlii'.so   vtrrst'».    The  raaiW  niav 

atiulyiiii,'  tliis  |>.>int   is    icLrrnl    !•»   tin'  hi-rr  U?  n-ft-rrtil  U>  i'aiuui  <V«oA*  *Kovis»*<I 

admir.iMr  ;m:tly>i.s  liy  Canun   \\  f:ttt'ntt  \\\  V«'i>i«»ii  of  tlic  lii>t  tliix-o  (ii»s|H.'l«(,*  pji. 

hin  iiut4-»i  ])n'latMry  !•»  St.  .J>'liit  xx.     At  1:^0-12.'),  but   ('«tiHK:ialiy  to  the  iivirtfrl.v 

tln- siinu' tiriii' I  Mi'ist  n'«<|nctl'Mlly  i\pri->  ajul    t'xliaii>tivt»    \vi>rk    by   Drnn  linrtfom 

<li?-»fut  fruiii  \\\^  !srriin;>'i'rnirii  «»l"  .^ni.ir  of  <»ri  •Tin'  Ia>t  twelve  vi'i>c.-«  of  i\w  iUtf^in'X 

tlir  rvt-nl*.  C4»iiri«'«iiil  with  tin-  Ki.-miii'-  a<'t«>riiiii;:   to  Si.    Mark.*    Al   iho   nniiiu 

tinii  (u.  >..  p  'J^s  ti).  tiriu'  1  woiiM  xnituro  to  Any,  that  IVun 

•   I   iiiav    !mt«'  >tj>t»'  that    I  arrrpt    tin*  Jtunjt*u  lias    luit   attacht'il  Hilffioimt  ilil- 

t'fniiihi'iH-H'H  III  the  ri>rirlu<lin^'^  imrii-iii  of  )M»rtaii(*<'  to  th«*  aiht'riM'  iinpmwloii  iiuule 

St.    M;iik    (x\i.    '.»  I'M).     If.    nil   int. III. il  by  tli"  \it><--  in  iiuo.stitm  uti  the*  ^mnil 

^'ronhil.<*.  it    in'i-i    !>.•    a«l?iiittr<i    ili.ir    it  of  int'-rrial  r\i«lrn«'«»  (mo«  his  chanter  on 

rra<l>    )ikf>    a    |Ml-.t^•-ri)•t  ;   oti    i) iln-r  tlir  >>n)ij('Ct,  ]>p.  K{(l-liN>).     And  It  mupt 

hau'l.  witli-.iit   It   iIh-  -.  .-t  i<.ri  w.pisl.l  n  a«l  l>i'   <--nif«— nl.  that,  whichever   view  wc 

lik«' a  iiiut-.Iati«l  ilMcunH'rit.     'I'hi^  i-  t:<it  may  ultiiiiatrly  adopt,  the  HubjectU 

\\\\*    placr  to  di.-i-ii'<>    the    ^Tuuiicl>  x>\\  with  cuii2ii«lcrublc>  ditlicultiM. 
which  I  have  tiiially  accrpti-*!  the  jccnuine- 
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this  wjiole  history,  that  a  discusBion,^  however  brief  and  even  im-  QHAP. 
perfect,*  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelic  narrations,  XYI 
seems  necessary.  ' 

What  thoughts  concerning  the  Dead  Christ  filled  the  minds  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  of  Nicodemos,  and  of  the  other  disciples  of 
Jesos,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  pious  women  ?  They 
believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  rise  again 
from  the  dead — at  least,  in  our  accepted  sense  of  it.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence  from  the  moment  of  His  Death,  in  the  burial- 
spices  brought  by  Nicodemus,  in  those  prepared  by  the  women  (both 
of  which  were  intended  as  against  corruption),  in  the  sorrow  of  the 
women  at  the  empty  tomb,  in  their  supposition  that  the  Body  had 
been  removed,  in  the  perplexity  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
doubts  of  so  many,  and  indeed  in  the  express  statement :  '  For  as 
yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.'*  And  the  notice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,^  that  the  Sanhe-  •stJoim 
drists  had  taken  precautions  against  His  Body  being  stolen,  so  as  to  kg^^nnt^ 
give  the  appearance  of  fulfilment  to  His  prediction  that  He  would  **'^*** 
rise  again  after  throe  days^ — that,  therefore,  they  knew  of  such  a 
prediction,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense — would  give  only  more 
emphasis  to  the  opposite  bearing  of  the  disciples  and  their  manifest 
non-expectancy  of  a  literal  Resurrection.  What  the  disciples  ex- 
pected, perhaps  wished,  was  not  Christ's  return  in  glorified  corporeity, 
but  His  Second  Coming  in  glory  into  His  Kingdom. 

But  if  they  regarded  Him  as  really  dead  and  not  to  rise  again  in 
the  literal  sense,  this  had  evidently  no  practical  effect,  not  only  on 
their  former  feelings  towards  Him,  but  even  on  their  faith  in  Him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.*  This  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  from  the  language  of  the  women,  and  from  the  ' 
whole  bearing  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples.  All  this  must  hove 
bei»n  very  diflen^iit,  if  they  had  regardt*d  the  Death  of  Christ-,  even 
on  the  Cross,  us  having  given  the  lie  to  His  Messianic  Claims.*  On 
the  contrary',  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that,  although  they 

'  I  have  |>ur|>OH<>ly  nniitt<Ml  (iHailiH)  ru-  to  Kmrnaus  (St.  Luke   zziv.  21):  *llut 

fcreni'i'i*  tt»,  and  rrfutation  of  the  urgu-  wo  truHt«<l  that  it  was  He  Which  should 

iiicntD  of  op|M)nentii.  redeem  Isimel/  refers  only  to  the  dls* 

'^  lUit  it  lunst  W  trutlifully  n(lii>itu<«l  appointment  of  their  Jewisli  hopes  of  a 

that  there  in  force  in  iioiiu\  tlioti^li  not  in  jireiicnt  Metwianio  Kingdom, 

all.  the  ohjeetionM    ur^'ed  afniinNt   this  *  It   can  scaroely  he  supposed,  that 

incident  by  J/iy/Taml  otlierv.     It  ne4«(l  their  whole  ideas  of  His  Mesmhship had 

seare<>ly  U*  said  that  this  would  in  no  in  those  few  hours  undefvone  a  oompleto 

way  in%alidate  the  truth  of  the  natrativr.  chanKe,and  that  inaplifiosophloo>rstioD- 

Further  than  this  which  we  unhettha-  alistiu  diroctioD,saoh  as  would  have  t)een 


in^'ly  litiiti',  we  cannot  at  |)rcMmt  enter      absolutely  and  wholly  totlgii  to  mind* 

I  the  i\\U's  itni.     See  pp.  G36,  637. 

'  The  bUitewent  of  the  two  on  the  way 
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deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  Master,  and  the  seeming  triumph 
of  His  foes,*  yet  His  Death  came  to  them  not  unexpectedly,  but 
rat  her  as  of  internal  necessity  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  His  often  re- 
peated prediction.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  since  He  had,  ever 
since  the  Transfiguration,  laboured,  against  aU  their  resistance  and 
reluctance,  to  impress  on  them  the  fact  of  His  Betrayal  and  Death. 
Ho  had,  indeed — although  by  no  means  so  frequently  or  clearly — also 
referred  to  His  Resurrection.  But  of  this  they  might,  according  to 
tlK.'ir  Jewish  ideas,  form  a  very  different  conception  from  that  of  a 
literal  Resurrection  of  that  Crucified  Body  in  a  glorified  state,  and 
yet  ciipable  of  such  terrestrial  intercourse  as  the  Risen  Christ  held 
with  them.  And  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  such  case,  Christ  must 
have  clearly  taught  them  all  this,  it  is  suflicient  to  answer,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  clear  teaching  on  the  point  at  that  time ;  that 
the  event  itself  would  soon  and  best  teach  them ;  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  really  to  teach  it,  except  by  the  event ;  and  that 
any  attempt  at  it  would  have  involved  a  far  fuller  coinniuiiication  on 
this  mysterious  subject  than,  to  judge  from  what  is  told  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  tlie  purpose  of  Christ  to  impart  in  our  present  state  of 
faith  and  expectancy.  Accordingly,  from  their  point  of  view,  the 
j)rediction  of  Christ  might  have  referred  to  the  continuance  of  His 
Work,  to  His  Vindication,  or  to  some  apparition  of  Him,  whether 
from  heaven  or  on  earth — such  lus  that  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  Resurrection,  or  that  of  Elijah  in  Jewish  belief — but  espe- 
cially to  His  return  in  glor\' ;  certainly,  not  to  the  Resurrection  as  it 
actually  took  place.  Tlie  fact  itself  would  l)e  quite  foreign  to  Jewish 
ideas,  which  embraced  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  and 
the  linal  n\surr(xrt  ion  of  the  body,  but  not  a  state  of  spiritual  corpo- 
riMty,  far  less,  under  conditions  such  as  those  described  in  the  Gbspels.^ 
Elijah,  who  is  so  constantly  introduced  in  Jewish  tradition,  is  never 
rt»pr»'sented  as  sharing  in  meals  or  offt»ring  his  body  for  touch ;  nay, 
the  Angels  who  visited  Abraliam  are  represented  as  only  making 
show  of,  not  n'ally,  eating.'     Clearly,  the  AiK)stle8  had  not  learned 


'  Hut  own  if  a  bcliof  in  His  Kosurrec- 
tion  li:nl  bwMi  a  ntjuin-nu'iit  in  thfir 
f.iilli,  a-^  Kritn  riirlilly  n'lnarks,  sui:h 
rtNiliatp*  <l«'tii'»n->tr;iti«in  i  f  it  wuuM  not 
hiiso  Uvn  ItMiknl  for.  llfrinl  Antipzis 
(iiii  ix't  M>arcli  the  tomb  of  the  na]>ti^t 
\vh«*ii  lie  U'lirvrd  him  ri'*«*n  from  the 
<1ca<l  how  much  more  shouM  the  (lis- 
ciple.«>  "ff  Cll^^t  have  l>rfn  witisfml  with 
eviflf!  'O  far  Wsa  ri*alistio  ami  fnijuent 
tbai)  I  liat  described  in  th«  Gonpeli.    ThU 


consideration  shows  that  there  was  no 
motive  for  inventin)?  the  details  oon- 
neotcd  with  the  history  of  the  Besnmo- 
tion. 

*  So  Jotephut  (Ant  xL  1.  %\  and,  to 
show  tliat  this  was  not  a  latioDalislio 
view,  Haba  Mets.  86  ft,  Der.  R.  48.  Later 
tradition  (Tod.  to  B.  Mete.;  Bcmidb.  R. 
10),  indiiHl,  wx^nifl  to  admit  the  literal 
catin^',  but  as  rei>rvseutingtrave11eri,aiid 
in  acknowledgment  of  Abcahaa'k  boa* 
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the  Eesurrection  of  Christ   either  from  the  Scriptures — and  this     CHAP, 
proves  that  the  narrative  of  it  was  not  intended  as  a  fulfilment  of       XVI 
previous  expectancy — nor  yet  from  the  predictions  of  Christ  to  that 
effect;  although  without  the  one,  and  especially  without  the  other, 
the  empty  grave  would  scarcely  have  wrought  in  them  the  assured 
conviction  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.* 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  question  in  hand.  Since  the  Apostles 
and  others  evidently  believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  expected  not  His 
Resurrection,  and  since  the  fact  of  His  Death  was  not  to  them  a 
formidable,  if  any,  objection  to  His  Messianic  Character — such  as 
might  have  induced  them  to  invent  or  imagine  a  Resurrection — how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  with  all  its 
details  in  all  the  four  Gospels  and  by  St.  Paul?  The  details,  or 
*  signs,*  are  clearly  intended  as  evidences  to  all  of  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  believed;  and 
their  multiplication  and  variety  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
indicating  what  otherwise  would  have  been  not  only  numerous  but 
insuperable  difficulties.  Similarly,  the  language  of  St.  Paul*  implies  •o^i.tis 
a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  on  his  part;'  the  more  rational, 
that,  besides  intrinsic  difficulties  and  Jewish  preconceptions  against 
it,  the  objections  to  the  fact  must  have  l)een  so  often  and  coarsely 
obtruded  on  him,  whether  in  disputation  or  by  the  jibes  of  the  Greek 
scholars  and  students  who  derided  his  preaching.** 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  faced  is  this:  Considering  their 
previous  state  of  mind  and  the  absence  of  any  motive,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  change  of  mind  oii  the  part  of  the  disciples  in  regard 
to  the  Resurrection  ?  There  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  they 
came  to  believe,  and  with  the  most  absolute  certitude,  in  the  Resur- 
rection as  an  historical  fact ;  nor  yet,  that  it  formed  the  basis  and 
substance  of  all  their  pronching  of  the  Kingdom ;  nor  yet,  that  St. 
Paul,  up  to  his  conversion  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christ,  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  it ;  nor — to  go  a  stop  back — that  Jesus  Himself  expected 
it.  Indeed,  tlu*  world  would  not  have  been  converted  to  a  dead  Jewish 
Christ,  however  His  intinmtc  disciples  misrht  have  continued  to  love 
His  memory.  But  they  preached  everywhere,  first  and  foremost, 
the  Resurrection  from  the  dead!  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul:  *If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith 
also  is  vain.     Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ...  ye 

pitality.      Onhlot  siniply  rondi-rs  liter-  '  This  U  well  argued  bjr  HXtf,  Leben 

ally,  but  the  Targum  rsc-udo-Jon.  socms  Jcmi,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

puTposely  to   leave  the  jwint  undctcr-  >   This    is    conveyed    bj     the 

mined.  loTQ^m. 

VOL.  U.  8  S 


IS 
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BOOK      are  yet  in  your  sins.'  ■     We  must  here  dismiss  what  probably  under- 

V         lies  the  chief  objection  to  the  Kesurrection  :  its  miraculous  character. 

•  I  Cor  XT     ^®  objection  to  Miracles,  as  such,  proceeds  on  that  false  Supra- 

14,  u,  17       naturalism,  which  traces  a  Miracle  to  the  immediate  jiai  of  the 

Almighty  without  any  intervening  links ;  *  and,  as  already  shown,  it 

involves  a  vicious  pefifio  principii.     But,  after  all,  the  Miraculous 

is  only  the  to  us  unprecedented  and  uncognisable — a  very  narrow 

basis  on  which  to  refuse  historical  investigation.     And  the  historian 

has  to  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Resurrection  was  the 

fundamental  p(»rsonal  conviction  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  the 

basis  of  their  preaching,  and  the  final  support  of  their  martyrdom. 

What  explanation  then  can  be  offered  of  it  ? 

1.  We  may  here  put  aside  two  hypotheses,  now  universally  dis- 
carded even  in  Germany,  and  which  probably  have  never  been 
seriously  entertained  in  this  country.  They  are  that  of  gross  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  who  had  stolen  the  Body  of  Jesus — as 
to  which  even  Strauss  remarks,  that  such  a  falsehood  is  whollv 
incompatible  with  their  after-life,  heroism,  and  martyrdom; — and 
again  this,  that  Christ  had  not  l>een  really  dead  when  taken  from 
the  Cross,  and  that  He  gradually  revived  again.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  many  absurdities  which  this  theory  involves,^  it  really  shifts — if 
we  acquit  the  disciples  of  complicity — the  fraud  upon  Christ  Himself. 

2.  The  only  other  explanation,  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  so- 
called  'Vision-hypothesis:'  that  the  Apostles  really  believed  in  the 
Resurrection,  but  that  mere  visions  of  Christ  had  wrought  in  them 
this  lx»lief.  The  hypothesis  has  been  variously  modified.  According  to 
some,  these  visions  wen^  the  outcome  of  an  excited  imagination,  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system.  To  this  there  is,  of  course,  the 
preliminar}'  objection,  that  such  visions  presuppose  a  previous  ex- 
pectancy of  the  event,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  opposite  of  the  fact. 
Again,  such  a  *  Vision-hypothesis '  in  no  wny  agrees  with  the  many 
details  and  circumstances  narraloil  in  connection  with  the  Risen  One, 
Who  is  descriU'd  as  having  appeared  not  only  to  one  or  another  in 
the  n»tirement  of  the  chaml)er,  but  to  many,  and  in  a  manner  and 
circumstances  which  render  the  idea  of  a  mere  vision  impossible. 
nt*si(h»s,  the  visions  of  an  excited  imagination  would  not  have 
endured  and  led  to  such  r<»sults :  most  probably  they  would  soon 
have  given  place  to  corres]K>nding  depn^ssion. 

>  Thi>  whf>I<>  MihjiTt  (if  niinirU"^  rc«|uir(>M  *  Such  m  this,  how  with  piMOed  FmI 

fulkr  and  4'I<arcT  truutnitiit  thau  it  luis      He  could  haTe  gone  to  T 
yet  received. 
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The  '  Vision-hypothesis '  is  not  much  improved,  if  we  regard  the 
supposed  vision  as  the  result  of  reflection — that  the  disciples,  con- 
vinced that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  dead  (and  this  again  is  con- 
trary to  fact)  had  wrought  themselves  first  into  a  pt^rsuasion  that  He 
must  rise,  and  then  into  visions  of  the  Risen  *  One.  Nor  yet  would 
it  commend  itself  more  to  our  mind,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these 
visions  had  been  directly  sent  from  God  Himself,'  to  attest  the  ffict 
that  Christ  lived.  For,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  series  of  facts  that 
cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  the  showing  them  His  Sacred  Wounds ; 
the  offer  to  touch  them  ;  the  command  to  handle  Him,  so  as  to  convince 
themselves  of  His  real  corporeity  ;  the  eating  with  the  disciples ;  the 
appearance  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  others.  Besides,  the  '  Vision- 
hypothesis  '  has  to  account  for  the  events  of  the  Easter-morning,  and 


CHAP. 
XVI 


'  This  arpunient  might,  of  course,  be 
variously  elaborated,  and  the  account  in 
the  Gospels  represented  as  the  form 
which  it  afierwanls  took  in  the  beliff  of 
the  Church.  But  (a)  the  wliolo  *  Vision- 
hypothesis '  is  sha<lowy  and  unreal,  nnd 
the  sacnnl  writers  themselves  show  that 
tl»ey  knew  the  distinction  between  visions 
and  reiil  appearances;  (b)  it  i^  iniiH)ssible 
to  reconcile  it  with  such  occurrences  lus 
that  in  8t.  Luke  xxiv  l]H-4]\  and  St. 
John  XXI.  13,  ami,  if  |>ossihlo,  even  more 
so,  to  set  aside  all  these  details  as  the 
outcome  of  later  tradition,  for  which 
there  was  nt>  other  hjisis  than  tlie  desire  of 
vimlicatinjf  a  vision;  (r)  it  is  incom- 
jMitible  with  the  aireful  imjuiry  of  St. 
Paul,  who,  as  on  so  many  (»ther  ocj-asicms, 
ishen^amost  im|K)rt4int  wiine>s.  (t/)  The 
theory  involves  the  most  arbitmrv  hand- 
Hnj;f  of  the  (Jon|)ol-narrative8,  such  as  that 
the  A[)OHtles  had  at  once  retun\e<l  to 
Ualiloe,  where  the  si^ht  of  the  familiar 
scenes  had  kindled  in  them  this  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  all  th(>  notices  about  the 
*  thinl  day  '  are  to  bo  rejected,  kr.  (e) 
What  was  so  fundamental  a  Ix'lief  as  that 
of  the  Kes\irnrt'on  coul<l  not  have  ha<l 
its  origin  in  a  delusive  vision.  This,  as 
A'rhn  luis  shown,  would  l>e  incompjitible 
with  the  Ciilm  clearness  of  conviction  atid 
stronif  purj>os<»  of  action  whieh  were  its 
outcome,  besides, are  we  to  believe  that 
thcenthusiasMjhad  first  seiie<l  the  w<imen, 
then  the  Aiv)'itles,  an'!  so  on  1  H\it  how. 
in  that  ca^e,  alnuit  tlir  r>(V)  of  whom 
St.  Paul  sjieaks.'  Tliey  eo\ild  scarcely 
all  havr  iu'en  nei/.e*!  with  the  snm»» 
mania.  (  f)  A  mere  vinitm  is  unthinkaiilo 
under  such  circumstjinct's  as  the  walk  tx) 
Kmmaus,  tho  convemtion  with  Thomai, 


with  Peter,  &c.  Besides,  it  is  incom- 
I)atible  with  the  pivinfr  of  such  definite 
jmunises  by  the  Ilisen  (  hrist  a,s  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  aiwl  of  such  detaiitMl 
directions  as  that  of  Kvangelisinj^  the 
world,  (g)  I^istly,  jus  A'citn  |>oints  out, 
it  is  incompiitible  with  the  fact  that  these 
manife.statiom*  ceased  with  the  A«c<*n!«ion. 
We  have  ei^rht  or  at  most  nine  such  mani- 
festations in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and 
then  they  suddenly  and  iH'nnanently 
cease  !  This  would  not  accx»rd  with  the 
theory  of  visions  on  the  i«irt  «if  oiccite<l 
enthusiasts.  But  were  the  A|M»stle8 
such  .'  I>(H's  not  the  perusid  of  the 
(lOsjH'l-narratives  h-ave  on  tlie  impart iiil 
reader  exactly  the  opposite  impre-s.^ioii  ? 

=*  These  two  nnsles  of  account inu'  for 
the  narnitivo  of  the  Resurrection  :  b}' 
fniud,an<l  that  Christ's  was  not  real  death, 
wi're  already  attempt^ni  by  Celsu$,  I7(M) 
years  a^>,  and  the  first,  by  the  Jews  lonj? 
b<»fore  that.  Keim  has  subject e<1  them, 
as  mo<litie<l  by  <llfTerent  adv<>cates,  to  a 
searehinjr  criticisui,  and,>*ith  kei'ii  irony, 
exliibite<^  their  utter  absunlity.  In  re- 
panl  to  the  supposition  of  fniud  ho  says: 
it  .shows  that  not  even  tlie  faiintest  idea  of 
t he  h<»ly  conviction  of  t lie  AiK»sth's  and  first 
Christians  has ]x»netnite<lhanleni*<l  spirits. 
The  objection  tliat  the  Risen  One  luid 
only  nuinifest<Ml  Himself  to  /riruffji,  not 
bi'fore  enemios,  is  also  as  old  as  Cehht.  It 
i^xnores  tlwit,  throujfhont,  the  revtlation 
of  Christ  <loes  not  supersede,  but  imply 
faith  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thinjr  in 
Christianity  as  forcinp conviction,  instead 
of  elicitinpr  faith ;  and  that  the  pur|>oso 
of  the  manifestations  of  tho  Risen  Christ 
was  to  confinn,  to  comfort,  and  to  teach 
Uis  disciples.    As  for  Hit  enemios,  tk» 
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•  St.  Luko 
xxiT.  38-13 


BOOK  especially  for  the  empty  tomb  from  which  the  great  stone  had  been 
V  rolled,  and  in  which  the  very  cerements  *  of  death  were  seen  by  those 
who  entered  it.  In  fjict,  such  a  narrative  as  that  recorded  by  St.  Lnke  • 
seems  almost  designed  to  render  the  *  Vision-hypothesis  *  impossible. 
We  are  expressly  told,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ,  so  far 
from  meeting  their  anticipations,  had  affrighted  them,  and  that  thej- 
had  thought  it  spectral,  on  which  Christ  had  reassured  them,  and  bidden 
them  handle  Him,  for  *  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  Me 
having.'  Lastly,  who  removed  the  Body  of  Christ  from  the  tomb  ?  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  Peter  preached  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem. If  Christ's  enemies  had  removed  the  Body,  they  could  easily 
have  silenced  Peter ;  if  His  friends,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  fraud,  as  not  even  Sfratum  deems  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
The  theories  of  deception,  delusion,*  and  vision  being  thus  impos- 
sible, and  the  d  priori  objection  to  the  fact,  as  involving  a  Miracle, 
being  a  peiitio  priiwipii,  the  historical  student  is  shut  up  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  narnitive.  To  this  conclusion  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  disciples,  their  previous  opinions,  their  new  testi- 
mony unto  martyrdom,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
testimony  of  so  many,  singly  and  in  company,  and  the  series  of  re- 
cordt'd  manifestations  during  forty  days,  and  in  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, where  mistake  was  impossible,  had  already  pointed  with 
unerring  certainty.'  And  even  if  slight  discrepancies,  nay,  some 
not  strictly  historiciJ  details,  which  might  have  been  the  outcome  of 
earliest  tradition  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  could  be  shown  in  those 
accounts  which  were  not   of  eyewitnesses,  it  would  assuredly  not 


I^>r«l  liinl  expressly  declared  that  they 
would  not  .sec  Him  again  till  the  judgment. 

*  Kxaggt'ration  would,  of  course,  be 
hero  out  of  the  question. 

"•'  The  most  deeply  painful,  but  also 
interesting  study  is  that  of  tlie  conelusit>n 
at  which  A'ciw  ultimately  arrives  (Gesch. 
Jesu  V.  Naz.  iii.  jip.  r>(K>-60.")).  It  has 
already  lioen  statet!  with  what  mereile.ss 
in»ny  he  exiK>s*rs  tlie  fniud  and  the  ncm- 
draih  theory, as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
Straufg.  The  *  Vision-hypothesis '  he  >*e<?nis 
;it  lir>t  I oadvoi'ai*' wit h  eon>idend)le  inge- 
nuity and  rln*toricnl  jxiwer.     An<l  he  suc- 

e Is  in  this  tlie  more  «'iisily,  that, alas,  he 

.-urn-nders  althouu'h  mi>f't  arbitrarily  — 
ahiioHt  rvery  historiral  d«'tail  in  the  nami- 
ti%eof  the  Kesurn'«tioii !  Ami  y«'t  what  is 
tlie  re>uU  at  whi<'h  he  ultimately  arrives  .» 
He  .hIiow>,  jM'rhaps  more  conclusively 
than  any  on««  else,  tluit  the  *  Vision-hypo- 
theiii« '  hi  olifu  impottoiblo !   Having  done 


80,  ho  virtoally  admits  that  he  oaniioi 
offer  any  cxploDation  as  to  '  the  mys- 
terious exit '  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Prob- 
ably the  visions  of  the  Risen  Christ  were 
gniiite<l  directly  by  God  Himself  and 
by  the  glorified  Clirist  (p.  «»).  'Nay, 
even  the  bodily  appearance  itself  may  be 
conoo<led  to  those  who  without  it  fear  to 
lose  all '  (p.  603).  But  from  this  there  is 
but  a  very  small  step  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Ctiurch.  At  any  rate,  the  grcatesit  of 
negative  critics  has,  by  the  admission  of 
his  inability  to  explain  the  Resurrection 
in  a  natund  manner,  given  the  fullest 
confirmation  to  the  fundamental  article 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

*  UrHMs  (Hist.  Kvnng.  p.  6d8)  well  re- 
marks, that  if  this  fumUmental  dogma 
of  tln>  Church  had  been  the  outcome  of 
invention,  care  would  have  been  taken 
tlrnt  the  accounts  of  it  should  be  in  tte 
strictest  and  most  litsnl  i 
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Invalidate  the  great   fact  itself,  which   may  unhesitatingly  be  pro-     CHAP. 
flounced    that   best    established   in   history.     At   the   same    time    we       ^^^ 
would  carefully  guard  ourselves  against  the  admission  that   those 
hypothetical  flaws  really  exist  in  the  narratives.     On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  unless 
under  the  strain  of  hypercriticism. 

The  importance  of  all  this  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
words.  A  dead  Christ  might  have  been  a  Teacher  and  a  Wonder- 
worker, and  remembered  and  loved  as  such.  But  only  a  Risen  and 
Living'  Christ  could  be  the  Saviour,  the  Life,  and  the  Life-Giver — 
and  as  such  preached  to  all  men.  And  of  this  most  blessed  truth 
we  have  the  fullest  and  most  unquestionable  evidence.  We  can, 
therefore,  implicitly  yield  ourselves  to  the  impression  of  these 
narratives,  and,  still  more,  to  the  realisation  of  that  most  sacred  and 
blessed  fact.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  inscription 
on  the  banner  of  her  armies,  the  strength  and  comfort  of  every 
Christian  heart,  and  the  grand  hope  of  humanity  : 

*  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.'  * 

*  Oodet  aptly  concludes  his  able  dis-  Cliriat's  Resurrection,  we  may  add,  that 

cuKsion  uf  the  subjc^ct  by  observinjr  that,  this  faith   of  the  Apostles   would  have 

if  .s/rrtWM  admits  that  the  Church  would  never  arisen  unless  the  Uesurrection  had 

liavo  nevtT  ari.sen  if  the  Apostles  had  not  been  a  true  hiniorical  fact, 
had    unshaken   faith  in    the  realitv  of 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

'on  the  third  day   H£   hose  again   from  the  dead  ;  HE  ASCENDID  INTO 

HEAVEN.' 

(St.  Matt,  xxviii.  1-10 :  St.  Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  St.  Luke  xxlv.  1-12 ;  St.  John  xx.  1-18 
St.  Matt.  xxNiii.  ll-ir>;  St  Mark  xvi.  12,  13 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  13-36;  1  Cor.  xv.  5 
St.  Mark  xvi.  14  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  H6-4:? ;  St.  John  xx.  19-25;  St.  John  xx.  26-29 
j^t.  Matt,  xxviii.  IG;  St.  John  xxi.  1-24;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  17-20;  St.  Mark  xvi. 
15-18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  t* ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44-53  ;  St.  Mark  xvi  19,  20;  AcU  L  3-12.) 

BOOK  Ckey  dawn  wjis  .^troakini^  the  sky,  when  they  who  had  so  lovingly 
^  watcht'd  Him  to  His  Hiiryin<ir  were  making  their  lonely  way  to  the 
rock-lu*wn  Tomb  in  the  (iarden.'  Considerable  as  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  exactly  harmonising  the  details  in  the  various  narratives — 
if,  indeed,  importance  attaches  to  such  attempts — we  are  thankful 
to  know  tliat  any  hesitation  only  attaches  to  the  arrangement  of 
minute  ])articulars,^  and  not  to  the  great  facts  of  the  case.  And 
even  tlu'se  minute  details  would,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
be  harmonious,  if  only  we  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

Thr  difference,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  names  of  the 
womi'ii,  who  at  early  morn  went  to  the  Tomb,  scarcely  reqoiies 
ehilM)rate  discussion.  It  may  have  been,  that  there  were  two  parties, 
start iuLT  froni  ditKriMit  places  to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  and  that  this  also 
accounts  for  tin*  sli«i:ht  diffcn'iice  in  the  details  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  at  the  (irave.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  two  Maiys  and 
.Injmiia  is  supplcmenttnl  in  St.  Luke*  by  that  of  *  the  other  women 
witli  thrm.'  while,  if  St.  Jolin  s]H'aks  only  of  Mary  Magdalene,^  her 
n*ix»rt  tn  IV'ter  and  J«)hn  :  '  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him/ 
implies,  tluit  slu»  liad  not  gone  alont*  to  the  Tomb.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ^ — acc(»rding  to  Jewi.sh  n»ckoning  the  third  day  fronr 

'   It  iiiU'^t   remain    uticortain.  hnwcvrr  r'laU>nite  and  learned  attempt  At  ooDcfli* 

iiii|Hiriai:t.   uhi-thrr  tlic    5<^«    traBBdrwy  ation  i.s that  by  Mr. ^l/r6*icKfffli(NewTest., 

r('fi-r>    to    Satiinlay    iviinti);    or    larly  Harmony  of  the  Four  UoiipeU,  pp.  608- 

Suii'lay  inoMiiii;;.  />:is),  althou{2:h  hi4  tdtimate  KnenM  of 

-  Till'  read'T  wiio  i>  ili'>irou.s  of  com*  arranL^em^'nt  seems  to  me  too  oomporfta, 
pariiiL'    the  ditTert-nt  views   about   these  '  ui'a    (rafi0drm¥,  an  oxprowioD  idlidi 

H4H*niinLr  or   real   mimU   (li>(Ti'i*iiiici(.'.<  in  exactly  answexi  tO  th9  RiMrfnlTt  *VW 

rL'tor:>-<i   to   the   variou:)   Cummcutarica.  n3S^3< 
On  the  utricily  orthodox  lide  the  mott 
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His  Death.*  The  narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Sabbath's  CHAP, 
rest  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  Tomb  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  curious  XVU 
coincidence  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  were  in  the  '    ~^ 

habit  of  going  to  the  grave  up  to  the  third  day  (when  presumably 
corruption  was  supposed  to  begin),  so  as  to  make  sure  that  those  laid 
there  were  really  dead.* '  Commenting  on  this,  that  Abraham  descried 


of  |«ff« 

<  Ber.  R.  »1 


Mount  Moriah  on  the  third  day,^  the  Rabbis  insist  on  the  importance  p. » << 
of  *the  third  day'  in   various   events   connected    with   Israel,   and  *o«°-*»**' 
specially  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
referring  in  proof  to  Hos.  vi.  2.^    In  another  place,  appealing  to  the  •ser.B.M, 
same  prophetic  saying,  they  infer  from  Gen.  xlii.  17,  that  God  never  p.*iw6,top 
leaves  the  just  more  than  three  days  in  anguish.^     In  mourning  also 
the  third  day  formed  a  sort  of  period,  because  it  was  thought  that  ttie 
soul  hovered  round  the  Ixxly  till  the  third  day,  when  it  finally  parted 
from  its  earthly  tabernacle.*  -iioedK. 

Although  these  things  are  here  mentioned,  we  need  scarcely  say  r.  loo 
that  no  such  thoughts  wert^  present  with  the  holy  mourners  who,  in 
the  grey  of  that  8unduy-morning,*  went  to  the  Tomb.  Whether  or 
not  there  were  two  groups  of  women  who  started  from  different  places 
to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  the  most  prominent  figure  among  them  was 
Mary  Magdalene^ — fis  prominent  among  the  {)ious  women  as  Peter 
was  among  the  Aix)stK's.  She  seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Grave,' 
ami,  seeing  the  great  stone  that  had  covered  its  entrance  rolled  away, 
hiu^tily  judged  that  the  Body  of  the  Lord  had  been  removed.  With- 
out waiting  for  further  inquiry,  she  ran  back  to  inform  Peter  and  John 
of  the  fact.  The  Evangelist  here  explains,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  earthquake,  and  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  to  human  sight  as 
lightning  and  in  brilliant  white  garment,  had  rolled  back  the  stone, 
and  sat  upon  it,  when  the  guard,  affrighted  by  what  they  heard  and 
saw,  and  especially  by  the  look  and  attitude  of  heavenly  power  in  the 
An«i^i*l,  had  been  s<»ized  with  mortal  faintnesa.  llememl)ering  the 
ovi-nts  connected  with  the  Crucifixion,  which  had  no  doubt  been  talked 
about  among  the  soldiery,  and  Ix^aring  in  mind  the  impression  of  such 
a  sight  on  such  minds,  we  could  readily  understand  the  effect  on  the 

'  Friday,  Satiinluy,  Sunday.  This  must  be  held  as  evideDce,  that  St. 

•  I   cannot   U'licve  tliat   St.   Matthew  Matthew  could  not  have  meant  that  the 

''xviii.  1  refers  to  a  vi.sit  of  the  two  Marys  two  Maryu  had  viaite<l  the  grave  on  the 

'A\  tlie  Saturday  evening,  nor  St.  Mark  previous   evening    (xxviii.    1).    In  such 

xvi.  1  to  a  purchasing'  at   that   time  of  case   they  must  have  seen  the  guard. 

spices.  Nor  could  the  women  in  that  ease  have 

'  The  accounts  imply,  that  the  women  wondered  who  would  roil  away  the  stone 

know  notliin^  (if  the  «iealinjr  nf  the  stone  for  them, 
and  of  the  guard  set  over  the  Tomb. 
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~  BOOK  two  sentries  who  that  long  night  had  kept  guard  over  the  solitary 
V  Tomb.  The  event  itself  (we  mean :  as  regards  the  rolling  away 
~"  •  of  the  stone),  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  after  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  in  the  early  dawn,  while  the  holy  women  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Tomb.  The  earthquake  cannot  have  been  one  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  shaking  of  the  place,  when  the  Lord  of  Life 
burst  the  gates  of  Hades  to  re-tenant  His  Glorified  Body,  and  the 
lightning-like  Angel  descended  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  stone. 
To  have  left  it  there,  when  the  Tomb  was  empty,  would  have  implied 
what  was  no  longer  true.  But  there  is  a  sublime  irony  in  the  contrast 
between  man's  elaborate  precautions  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
Divine  Hand  can  sweep  them  aside,  and  which,  as  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  recalls  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion :  *  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them.' 

While  the  Magdalene  hastened,  probably  by  another  road,  to  the 
abode  of  Peter  and  John,  the  other  women  also  had  reached  the 
Tomb,  either  in  one  party,  or,  it  may  be,  in  two  companies.  They  had 
wondered  and  feared  how  they  could  accomplish  their  pious  purpose — 
for,  who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them  ?  But,  as  so  often,  the 
difficulty  apprehended  no  longer  existed.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  the  now  absent  Mary  Magdalene  had  obtained  help  for  this.  At 
any  rate,  they  now  entcR^d  the  vestibule  of  the  Sepulchre.  Here  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  filled  them  with  fear.  But  the  heavenly 
Messenger  bade  them  dismiss  apprehension;  he  told  them  that 
Christ  was  not  there,  nor  yet  any  longer  dead,  but  risen,  as,  indeed. 
He  had  foretold  in  Galilee  to  His  disciples;  finally,  he  bade  them 
hasten  with  the  announcement  to  the  disciples,  and  with  this  mes- 
sage, that,  as  Christ  had  directed  them  before,  they  were  to  meet 
Him  in  Galilee.  It  was  not  only  that  this  connected,  so  to  speak, 
the  wondrous  ])resent  with  the  familiar  past,  and  helped  them  to 
realise  that  it  was  their  vory  MasttT ;  nor  yt*t  that  in  the  retirement, 
quiet,  and  security  of  Galilee,  tlien^  would  be  l)est  opportunity  for 
fullest  manifestation,  as  to  the  five  hundred,  and  for  final  conversation 
and  instruction.  But  the  main  reason,  and  that  which  explains  the 
otherwise  strange,  almost  exclusive,  prominence  given  at  such  a 
moment  to  the  direction  to  meet  Him  in  Galilee,  has  already  been  in- 
dicated in  a  ])revions  chaptiT.'  With  the  scattering  of  the  EHeven  in 
(ii»thsenian»»  on  tlu*  iv^^hi  of  Christ's  betrayal,  the  Apostolic  College 
was  tem|)orarily  broken  uj).  Th«*y  continued,  indetnl,  still  to  meet 
together  as  individual  disciples,  but  tlu*  lH>nd  of  the  Apostolate  waM, 
fur  the  moment;   dissolved.     And  the  Ai)ostolic  circle  was  to  bo 

>  8«e  thii  Book.  ch.  xii. 
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re-formed,  and  the  Apostolic  CommiBsion  renewed  and  enlarged,  in  CHAP. 
Galilee ;  not,  indeed,  by  its  Lake,  where  only  seven  of  the  Eleven  XVU 
seem  to  have  been  present,*  but  on  the  mountain  where  He  had  i^j^^ 
directed  them  to  meet  Him.^    Tims  was  the  end  to  be  like  the  "'•* 

^  St.  Mftttb 

beginning.  Where  He  had  first  called,  and  directed  them  for  their  xxriiL  i« 
work,  there  would  He  again  call  them,  give  fuUect  directions,  and 
bestow  new  and  amplest  powers.  His  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  all  this,  to  assure  them  completely 
and  joyously  of  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection — the  full  teaching  of 
which  would  be  given  in  Galilee.  And  when  the  women,  perplexed 
and  scarcely  conscious,  obeyed  the  command  to  go  in  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  now  empty  niche  in  the  Tomb,  they  saw  two 
Angels  ' — probably  as  the  Magdalene  afterwards  saw  them — one  at  the 
head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  Body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  They 
waited  no  longer,  but  hastened,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  to  carry 
to  the  disciples  the  tidings  of  which  they  could  not  even  yet  grasp 
the  full  import.* 

2.  But  whatever  uncleamess  of  detail  may  rest  on  the  narratives 
of  tlie  Synoptists,  owing  to  their  great  compression,  all  is  distinct  when 
we  follow  the  steps  of  the  Magdalene,  as  these  are  traced  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Hastening  from  the  Tomb,  she  ran  to  the  lodging 
of  Peter  and  to  that  of  John — the  repetition  of  the  prt»position  '  to ' 
probably  marking,  that  the  two  occupied  different,  although  perhaps 
closely  adjoining,  quarters.*'  Her  startling  tidings  induced  them  to  •soairemij 
go  at  once — *  and  they  went  towards  the  sepulchre.'  *  But  they 
begun  to  run,  the  two  together' — probably  so  soon  as  they  were 
outside  the  town  and  near  *  the  Garden.*  John,  as  the  younger, 
outnm  Peter.'     Reaching  the  Sepulchre  first,  and  stooping  down,  *  he 

'  It  may,  however,  have  been  tliat  the  dalcne,  reconlod  in  St.  John  xx.  11-17, 

appeamiice  of  the  one  Angel  was  to  one  and  referred  to  in  St.  Murk  xvi.  0-the 

com()iiny  of  women,  Uiat  of  two  Angels  more    so    as    the    words    in   St.    Matt, 

to  another.  xxviii.  9  *as  they  went  to  toll  Ills  dis- 

*  While  I  would  speak  very  dillidently  ciplcs'  are  spurious,  beting  probsibly  in* 

on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  tended   for   hannonistic  purposes.     But, 

Evangelists  had  compressed  the  whole  of  while  suggesting  this  view,  I  would  by  no 

that  morning's  events  into  one  narmt ive :  means  maintain  it  as  one  certain  to  my 

•The   Women   at  the  Sepulchre.*    It  is  own   mind,  although  it  would  simplify 

til  is  compression  which  gives  the  appear-  details  otherwise  very  intricate. 

aiHc  of  more  events  than  really  took  place,  '  It  may  be  reganied  as  a  specimen 

owiii^Mo  the  appearance  of  being  divided  of    what   one    might   designate  as  the 

into  scenes,  and   the  circumstance  that  imputation   of    sini.ster  motives   to  the 

the  ditlermt  writers  give  prominence  to  Evangelists,  when  the  most  *  advanced' 

diiTrrent    persons    or  else    to    ditTerent  negative  criticism  descriU^s  Uiis 'legend* 

dftaiN  ir.  what  is  really  one  scene.    Kay,  as  implying  the  contest  between  Jewish 

I  am  <li*«iN>s(Ml-  though  again  with  great  and  Gentile    Christianity    (Peter    and 

(iirlidrnee  -to  reganl  the  appearance  of  John)  in  which  the  younger  gains  the 

JehUh'to  the  women*  (St.  Matt.  xx\iii.  race!    Similarly,  we  are  informed  that 

9)  aa  the  same  with  that  to  Mary  Hag»  the  penitent  thief  on  the  Cross  if  intended 
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BOOK  seeth'  {ffkiiTH)  the  linen  clothes,  but,  from  his  position,  not  the 
V  napkin  which  lay  apart  by  itself.  If  reverence  and  av/e  prevented 
John  from  entering  the  Sepulchre,  his  impulsive  companion,  who 
arrived  immediately  after  him,  thought  of  nothing  else  than  the 
immediate  and  full  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  As  he  entered  the 
sepulchre,  he  *  steadfastly  (intently)  beholds'  (OetDpet)  in  one  place 
the  linen  swathes  that  had  bound  the  Sacred  Limbs,  and  in  another 
the  napkin  that  had  been  about  His  Head.  There  was  no  sign  of 
haste,  but  all  was  orderly,  leaving  the  impression  of  One  Who  had 
leisurely  divested  Himself  of  what  no  longer  befitted  Him.  Soon 
*  the  other  disciple '  followed  l*et<3r.  The  effect  of  what  he  saw  was, 
that  he  now  Ix^lieved  in  his  heart  that  the  Master  was  risen — for  till 
then  they  had  not  yet  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  the  knowledge 
that  He  must  rise  again.  And  this  also  is  most  instructive.  It  was 
not  the  belief  previously  derived  from  Scripture,  that  the  Christ  was 
to  rise  from  the  Dead,  which  led  to  expectancy  of  it,  but  the  evidence 
that  He  had  risen  which  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  what  Scrip- 
ture taught  on  the  subject. 

3.  Yet  whatever  light  hud  risen  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  John's 
heart,  he  spake  not  his  thoughts  to  the  Magdalene,  whether  she 
had  reached  the  Sepulchre  ere  the  two  left  it,  or  met  them  by  the 
way.  Tli(*  two  Apostles  returned  to  their  home,  either  feeling  that 
notliing  more  could  be  learned  at  the  Tomb,  or  to  wait  for  further 
teaching  and  guidance.  Or  it  might  even  have  been  partly  due  to  a 
dt»sin»  not  to  draw  mvdless  attention  to  the  empty  Tomb.  But  the  love 
of  the  Magdalt'ue  could  not  rest  satisfied,  while  doubt  hung  over  the 
fate  of  His  Sacred  Botly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  knew 
only  of  the  em])ty  Tomb.  For  a  time  she  gave  way  to  the  agony  of 
her  sorrow ;  then,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  she  stooped  to  take 
ont»  niort*  look  into  the  Tomb,  which  she  thought  empty,  when,  as 
she  'int«»ntly  gazed'  (dscopsl),  the  Tomb  seemt>d  no  longer  empty. 
At  the*  heail  and  feet,  wlu^re  the  Siu^red  Body  had  lain,  were  aeatad 
two  Angels  in  white.  Tlieir  question,  so  deeply  true  from  their 
knowledgi»  that  ( 'lirist  hail  risen :  '  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ? ' 
seems  to  liavf  cuiit*  ujxhi  the  Magdalene  with  such  overpowering 
suddenness,  that,  without  Ix'ing  able  to  rt»alise — perhaps  in  the  semi- 
gl«Mnii — who  it  was  that  had  asked  it,  she  spake,  bent  only  on  ob- 
taining the  information  she  sought:  ^  Because  they  have  taken  away 


to  iri(li«  itto  the  Quntilos,  the  impenitent  intended  ai  ooveit  attooki  hf 

thu   Jcwh  !     but    no    lAntriu^  can  be  tendencieii  in  the  earlv  Charah  agaioit 

too  gtron^'  to  rt-puiliutc  iho  iuiputatioQ,  othen— the  I'etrineana  Jaoobina 

that  10  many  parts  of  tUe  Uu«peiii  wen  the  JohaaaiM  and  flmUaft  '' 
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my  Lord,  and  I  know  not*  where  they  have  laid  Him.'    So  is  it     CHAP, 
often  with  us,  that,  weeping,  we  ask  the  question  of  doubt  or  fear,      XVII 
which,  if  we  only  knew,  would  never  have  risen  to  our  lips ;  nay,     "    '  ^^ 
that  heaven's  own  *  Why  ? '    fails  to   impress   us,  even  when  the 
Voice  of  its  Messengers  would  gently  recall  us  from  the  error  of  our 
impatience. 

But  already  another  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  Magdalene. 
As  she  spake,  she  became  conscious  of  another  Presence  close  to  her. 
Quickly  turning  round,  *she  gazed'  (dgwpil)  on  One  Whom  she 
recognised  not,  but  regarded  as  the  gardener,  from  His  presence  there 
and  from  His  question  :  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom  sec^kest 
thou  ? '  The  hope,  that  she  might  now  learn  what  she  sought,  gave 
wings  to  her  words — intensity  and  pathos.  If  the  supix)sed  gardener 
had  borne  to  another  place  the  Sacred  Body,  she  would  take  It  away, 
if  she  only  knew  where  It  was  laid.  This  depth  and  agony  of  love, 
which  made  the  Magdalene  forget  even  the  restraints  of  a  Jewish 
woman's  intercourse  with  a  stranger,  was  the  key  that  opened  the 
Lips  of  Jesus.  A  moment's  pause,  and  He  spake  her  name  in  those 
well-remembered  accents,  that  had  first  unbound  her  from  sevenfold 
demoniac  power  and  called  her  into  a  new  life.  It  was  as  another 
unbinding,  another  call  into  a  new  life.  She  had  not  known  His 
appearance,  just  as  the  others  did  not  know  Him  at  first,  so  unlike, 
and  yet  so  like,  was  the  glorified  Body  to  that  which  they  had  known. 
But  she  could  not  mistake  the  Voice,  especially  when  It  spake  to 
her,  and  spake  her  name.  So  do  we  also  often  fail  to  recognise  the 
Lord  when  Ua  conies  to  us  *  in  another  form  '■  than  we  had  known.  •stiuA 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  Him  when  He  speaks  to  us  and  speaks 
our  name. 

lVrhaj)s  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  pause,  and,  from  the  non- 
recotrnition  of  the  Ilisen  Lord  till  He  spoke,  ask  this  question  :  With 
what  body  shall  ire  rise  ?  Like  or  unlike  the  past  ?  Assuredly,  most 
like.  Our  bodies  will  then  l)e  true;  for  the  soul  will  body  itself 
forth  acconliug  to  its  past  history — not  only  impress  itself,  as  now 
on  the  features,  but  ftrpress  itself — so  that  a  man  may  be  known  by 
what  he  is,  and  as  what  he  is.  Thus,  in  this  respect  also,  has  the 
Uesiirrection  a  moral  asjxTt,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  histoiy  of 

'  Wlu'ii  .Vcyr^r  contends  that  the  plural  knowledge  of  it — he  most  have  over- 

in  St.  John  xx.  2,  *  We  know  not  where  looked  that,  when    alooe,  ^e  repeats 

they  have  laid  Him/  does  not  refer  to  the  same  words  in  ver.  18,  but  markedlj 

the  presence  of  other  women  with  the  uses    the    tin^lar    nomber:  *I    know 

Magdalene,  but  is  a  general  expression  not.* 
for:   We,   all   His   followers,  have   no 
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mankind  and  of  each  man.  And  the  Christ  also  must  have  borne  in 
His  glorified  Body  all  that  He  was,  all  that  even  His  most  intimate 
disciples  had  not  known  nor  understood  while  He  was  with  them, 
which  they  now  failed  to  recognise,  but  knew  at  once  when  He  spake 
to  them. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  now  prompted  the  action  of  the  Mag- 
dalene— prompted  also,  and  explains,  the  answer  of  the  Lord.  As 
in  her  name  she  recognised  His  Name,  the  rush  of  old  feeling  came 
over  her,  and  with  the  familiar  *  Rabboni ! '  ^ — my  Master — she  woidd 
fain  have  grasped  Him.  Was  it  the  unconscious  impulse  to  take 
hold  on  the  precious  treasure  which  she  had  thought  for  ever  lost ; 
the  unconscious  attempt  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  merely  an 
apparition  of  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  the  real  Christ  in  His  corporeity 
on  earth  ;  or  a  gesture  of  veneration,  the  beginning  of  such  acts  of 
worship  as  her  heart  prompted  ?  Probably  all  these ;  and  yet  pro- 
bably she  was  not  at  the  moment  distinctly  conscious  of  either  or  ot 
any  of  these  feelings.  But  to  them  all  there  was  one  answer,  and  in 
it  a  higher  direction,  given  by  the  words  of  the  Lord  :  *  Touch  Me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father.'  Not  the  Jesus  appearing 
from  heaven — for  He  -had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father ;  not  the 
former  intercourse,  not  the  former  homage  and  worship.  There  was 
yet  a  future  of  completion  before  Him  in  the  Ascension,  of  which 
Mary  knew  not.  Between  that  future  of  completion  and  the  past  of 
work,  the  present  was  a  gap — belonging  partly  to  the  past  and  partly 
to  the  future.  The  past  could  not  be  recalled,  the  future  could  not 
be  anticipated.  The  present  was  of  reassurance,  of  consolation, 
of  preparation,  of  teaching.  Let  the  Magdalene  go  and  tell  His 
*  brethrt^n '  of  the  Ascension.  So  would  she  best  and  most  truly  tell 
them  that  she  had  seen  Him  ;  so  also  would  they  best  learn  how  the 
Resurrection  linked  the  past  of  His  Work  of  love  for  them  to  the 
futun» :  *  I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to  My  Qod, 
and  your  God.'  Thus,  the  fullest  teaching  of  the  past,  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  the  present,  and  the  brightest  teaching  of  the 
futurt* — all  as  gathered  up  in  the  ResurnKJtion — came  to  the  Apostles 
thn)u^'h  the  mouth  of  love  of  her  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
devils. 

i.  ^^»t  another  scene  on  that  Easter  morning  does  St.  Matthew 
relate,  in  explanation  of  how  the  well-known  Jewish  calumny  had 
arisen  that  the  disciples  luul  st^jlen  away  the  Body  of  Jesoa.     He 

I  This  nuy  repretent  the  Galiloin  Uirm  of  the  ezpreakm,  sad,  U  to,  woidi  bv 
lil  the  more  evideotial. 
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tells,  how  the  guard  had  reported  to  the  chief  priests  what  had  hap-     CHAP, 
pened,  and  how  they  in  turn  had  bribed  the  guard  to  spread  this       XVir 
rumour,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  if  the  fictitious  account 
of  their  having  slept  while  the  disciples  robbed  the  Sepulchre  should 
reach  Pilate,  they  would  intercede  on  their  behalf.     Whatever  else 
may  be  said,  we  know  that  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  •  *  this  •  diai.  c 
has  been  the  Jewish  explanation.*     Of  late,  however,  it  has,  among  xtIl;  criiL 
thoughtful  Jewish  writers,  given  place  to  the  so-called  *  Vision-hypo- 
thesis,' to  which  full  reference  has  already  been  made. 

5.  It  was  the  eariy  afternoon  of  that  spring-day,  perhaps  soon  after 
the  early  meal,  when  two  men  fix)m  that  circle  of  disciples  left  the 
City.  Their  narrative  affords  deeply  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
circle  of  the  Church  in  those  first  days.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  us  is  of  utter  bewilderment,  in  which  only  some  things  stood  out 
unshaken  and  firm :  love  to  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  love  among  the 
brethren ;  mutual  confidence  and  fellowship ;  together  with  a  dim 
hope  of  something  yet  to  come — if  not  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  yet 
some  manifestation  of,  or  approach  to  it.  Tlie  Apostolic  College 
seems  broken  up  into  units  ;  even  the  two  chief  Apostles,  Pet<*r  and 
John,  are  only  *  certain  of  them  that  were  with  us.*  And  no  wonder ; 
for  they  are  no  longer  *  Apostles ' — sent  out.  Who  is  to  send  them 
forth  ?  Not  a  dead  Christ !  And  what  would  be  their  commission, 
and  to  whom,  and  whither?  And  over  all  rested  a  cloud  of  utter 
uncertainty  and  perplexity.  Jesus  was  a  Prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed  before  God  and  all  the  people.  But  their  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied Him.  What  was  to  be  their  new  relation  to  Jesus;  what  to 
their  rulers  ?  And  what  of  the  great  hope  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
they  had  connected  with  Him  ? 

'^riuis  they  were  unclear  on  that  very  Easter  Day  even  as  to  His 
Mission  and  Work :  unclear  as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  What  need  for  the  Resurrection,  and  for  the  teaching  which 
the  Risen  One  alone  could  bring  !  Tliese  two  men  had  on  that  very 
day  been  in  communication  with  Peter  and  John.  And  it  leaves 
on  us  the  impression,  that,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  all  had 
brought  such  tidings  as  they  had,  or  had  come  to  hear  them,  and 
had  tried,  but  failed,  to  put  it  all  into  order  or  to  see  light  around  it. 
*  The  w(nnen  '  had  come  to  tell  of  the  empty  Tomb  and  of  their  vision 
of  Angels,  who  said  that  He  was  alive.     But  as  yet  the  Apostles  had 

'  In  itM  (*x)arscst  fonn  it  is  told  in  the      Satanao. 
so-called   ToUUfth  Jnhu,  wliich  may  be  *  So  Oratt^  and  most  of  the  modem 

■een  at  the  end  of  \yagen9eiri  Tela  Ignea      writers. 
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no  explanation  to  offer.  Peter  and  John  had  gone  to  see  for  them- 
selves. They  had  brought  back  confirmation  of  the  report  that  the 
Tomb  was  empty,  but  they  had  seen  neither  Angels  nor  llini  Whom 
they  were  said  to  have  declared  alive.  And,  although  the  two  had 
evidently  left  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  if  not  Jerusalem,  before  the 
Magdalene  came,  yet  we  know  that  even  her  account  did  not  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  it.* 

Of  the  two,  who  on  that  early  spring  afternoon  left  the  City  in 
company,  we  know  that  one  bore  the  name  of  Cleopas.*  The  other, 
unnamed,  has  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  narrative  of  that 
work  bears  in  its  vividness  the  character  of  personal  recollection,  been 
identified  with  St.  Luke  himself.  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  finely  re- 
marked,^ each  of  the  Gospt^s  would,  like  a  picture,  bear  in  some  dim 
comer  the  indication  of  its  author :  the  first,  that  of  '  the  publican ; ' 
that  by  St.  Mark,  that  of  the  young  man  who,  in  the  night  of  the 
Betrayal,  had  fled  fix)m  his  captors ;  that  of  St.  I-iuke,  in  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas ;  and  that  of  St.  John,  in  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Uncertainty,  almost  equal  to  that  about  the  second  traveller 
to  Emmaus,  rests   on   the  identification  of  that  place.'    But  such 


*  This  may  be  either  a  form  of  Alphaeus, 
or  of  Cle<)piitros. 

«  By  0<hM. 

•  Not  less  than  four  localities  have  been 
itlentitiwl  with  Krnuuius.  But  home 
preliminary  dirticultii's  must  be  clearetl. 
The  name  Kmiimus  is  hihjU  in  <UtTerent 
ways  in  tlic  Talmud  (comp.  Xeuhaurr^ 
(»e<)prr.  d.  Talm.  ]>.  100.  Not<»  3).  Jo4ephu$ 
(War  iv.  1.  3;  Ant.  xviii.  2.  :J)  explains 
the  mejinin^  of  the  naiiu*  as  '  warm  biiths/ 
or  thermal  sprinpj.  We  will  not  com- 
plicate the  question  by  discUMiinjf  the 
derivation  of  Kmman^.  In  another  place 
(War  vii.  k\.  6)  Josephun  speaks  of 
Vespasian  having;  settled  in  an  Kmmaus, 
sixty  furloiiirs  fn»m  Jerusiilem,  a  colony 
of  his  soldiers.  There  can  l>e  littlo 
doubt  that  the  Kmmaus  of  St.  Luke  and 
tluit  of  Juti'fthu*  are  idoiiticud.  I^a.stly, 
wu  read  in  the  Mi.shnah  (Sukk.  iv.  5)  of  a 
MotM  wlirn*'*'  thfV  fetolu'<l  the  willow 
bnmrhrs  with  which  the  altar  was 
dw^onitvd  at  th«  Kt-ast  of  Tal)€mAch'e, 
and  the  Taliiiud  cxpLiins  this  Moz;i  iis  K<h 
lonieh,  which  au'Jiin  is  identified  by  ('hri>i- 
tlan  writers  witli  Ve^iMwian's  c<»li)ny  lif 
Ili>man  soldiers  ((iitpuri,  Chn>nol.  (h'Oirr. 
Kinl.  p.  •207:  Quart.  Uej).  of  the  l*al. 
Kxplor.  Fund.  July,  1881.  p.  )iM  [not 
without  some  slight  iuaccuracicsj).     But 


an  examination  of  the  pewage  in  the 
Mishnah  must  lead  us  to  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  theory.  No  one ooald  imagine 
that  the  womhippeni  would  walk  sixty 
stadia  (.seven  or  ei^^ht  miles)  for  willow 
branches  to  decorate  the  altar,  while  tno 
Mishnah,  besides,  describes  this  Moza  as 
hrlipfr,  or  south  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  the 
modem  KoUmufk  (whidi  is  identified 
with  the  Coloiiia  of  Jo$eoku*)  is  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  No  doubt,  the 
Talmud,  knowing  that  there  was  aa 
Kmmaus  which  was  a  *Colonia,*  blander- 
in<;ly  identithxl  with  it  the  Moia  of  the 
willow  branches.  This,  however, it  seem 
lawful  to  infer  from  it,  that  the  Enunana 
of  Josrphug  lK)re  ix>pnlarly  the  name  of 
Kohniek,  We  can  now  examine  the 
four  pn){x>siMl  identifications  of  Emmaus. 
Thn  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  these  may 
be  brietly  dismissed.  The  most  oomraon, 
]KThaps  the  earliest  identification,  was 
with  the  ancient  Mro/wHs,  the  modern 
Amirdt,  which  in  Kabbinio  writings  also 
iHuirs  the  name  of  Emmaas  {Xmhmmer, 
u.  s.).  But  this  is  impossible,  as  Nioo- 
polis  is  twenty  miles  from  Jenwalem, 
The  latest  proiMkMMl  identification  is  that 
with  Crtas,  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem 
(Mrs.  /7iii»,  Quart.  Bep.  of  Flil.  Kxplor. 
Fund,  Jan.  1883,  p.  53).    Itiii 
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great  probability  attaches,  if  not  to  the  exact  spot,  yet  to  the  locality,  CHAP, 
or  ratlier  the  valley,  that  we  may  in  imagination  follow  4ihe  two  ^yil 
companions  on  their  road. 

We  leave  the  City  by  the  Western  Gate.  A  rapid  progress  for 
al>out  twenty-five  minutes,  and  we  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.  The  blood-stained  City,  and  the  cloud-  and  gloom-capped 
try  sting-place  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are  behind  us;  and  with 
every  step  forward  and  upward  the  air  seems  fresher  and  freer,  as  if 
we  felt  in  it  the  scent  of  mountain,  or  even  the  far-off  breezes  of  the 
sea.  Other  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes— ptirhaps  a  little  more, 
passing  here  and  there  country-houses — and  we  pause  to  look  back, 
now  on  the  wide  prospect  far  as  Bethlehem.  Again  we  pursue  our 
way.  We  are  now  getting  beyond  the  drear)^,  rocky  region,  and  are 
entering  on  a  valley.  To  our  right  is  the  pleasant  spot  that  marks 
the  ancient  Nephtoa/i,^  on  the  border  of  Judah,  now  occupied  by  the  •Joduxr. 
village  of  Lifta.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  we  have 
left-  the  well-paved  Roman  road  and  are  heading  up  a  lovely  valley. 
The  path  gently  climbs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with  the  height 
on  which  Emmaus  stands  prominently  before  us.  About  equidistant 
are,  on  the  right  Lifta,  on  the  left  Kolonieh.  The  roads  from  these 
two,  describing  almost  a  semicircle  (the  one  to  the  north-west,  the 
other  to  the  north-east),  meet  al)out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  Emmaus  (Ilammoza,  Beit  Mizza).  W^hat  an  ojisis  this  in  a  region 
of  hills !  Along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  babbles  down,  and 
low  in  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  are  scent ihI  orange-  and 
lemon-gardens,  olive-groves,  luscious  fruit  trees,  pleasant  enclosures, 
shady  nooks,  bright  dwellings,  and  on  the  height  lovely  Emmaus. 

hero  to  enter  into    the  various  re«a.<«ons  ing  to  the  Talmnd  =  Kmmans.     Rut  this 

urged  by  the  talented  and  ao<!onipli»he<l  is    only    iS    furlonp*    from    Jerusalem. 

projK^ier  of  thisidenlilicalion.    Kuttice  it,  But  nl  the  haad  of  the  ftanie  valley,  in 

in  refut.ition,  to  note,  that,  admittedly,  the    Wady    Huwai,   and    at    a   dintanoe 

then^    were    'no  natural   hot-lwitlis,'  or  of  ftb<mt  three  milen  north,  is  Kubeibeh, 

thermal    sprinpj,    here,    only   'artificial  the    Emmaus    of     the   CYuaadcre,    juet 

Honian    K-itlis,*  such   as,   no    doubt,   in  sixty    furlonp*    fmm    Jerusalem.       He- 

many  other  pla''*^s,  and  that  'this  Km-  tween    tliese    places  is   Jitit   Afizza,   or 

niBiis  was  Emmaun  AHlt/  at  the  particular  HammnTn,  which    I  rcp:anl  as   the  real 

periixl  when  ihey  (St.    Luke   and   Jotm^  Rmmaun.     It    would    be    nearly  6ft    or 

phv*)  wen»  writing' (u.  «.  p.  r>2).    There  *  aKmt  tW)  fnrlonp*'  (St.  Luke) — suffici- 

now     only    n'lnain    two    localities,   the  ently  ncair  to  A'r»i<HH>A(Oolonia)  to  account 

moderii  Kolonirk  and  Kvhfihih — for  the  for  the  name,  since  the  *  colony  *  would 

stranp'(>  propose*!  identification  by  Lieut.  extend   up   the   valley,  and  sufficiently 

Conder   in   the    Quarterly    Hep.  of    the  near  to  Kuhnheh  to  account  for  the  tra- 

Pal.   Kxplor.  Fund,  Oct.  1876  (pp.  172-  dition.    The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

17r»)   seems    now    abandoned    even  by  has  now  apparently  fixed  on  A'«MA<vA  as 

its    author.     AW/wiiM  would,  of  course,  the  site  (see  Q.  Report,  July,  1881,  p.  237, 

repreitcni  the  Colmia  of  Joseph fi$,mooord»  and  their  N.T.  map. 
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BOOK      A  sweet  spot  to  which  to  wander  on  that  spring  afternoon ; '  a  most 
V         suitable  place  where  to  meet  such  companionship,  and  to  find  soch 
teaching,  as  on  that  Easter  Day. 

It  may  have  been  where  the  two  roads  from  Lifta  and  Kolo- 
nieh  meet,  that  the  mysterious  Stranger,  Whom  they  knew  not,  theii 
eyes  being  '  holden,'  joined  the  two  friends.  Yet  all  these  six  or  seven 
miles  *  their  converse  had  been  of  Him,  and  even  now  their  flashed 
faces  bore  the  marks  of  sadness  '  on  account  of  those  events  of  which 
they  had  been  speaking — disappointed  hopes,  all  the  more  Ktter  for 
the  perplexing  tidings  about  the  empty  Tomb  and  the  absent  Body 
of  the  Christ.  So  is  Christ  often  near  to  us  when  our  eyes  are  holden, 
and  we  know  Him  not ;  and  so  do  ignorance  and  unbelief  often  fill 
our  hearts  with  sadness,  even  when  truest  joy  would  most  become  ns. 
To  the  question  of  the  Stranger  about  the  topics  of  a  conversation 
which  had  so  visibly  affected  them,*  they  replied  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  so  absorbed  by  it  themselves,  as  scarcely  to 
understand  how  even  a  festive  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  Jerusalem 
could  have  failed  to  know  it,  or  perceive  its  supreme  importance. 
Yet,  strangely  unsympathetic  as  from  His  question  He  might  seem, 
there  was  that  in  His  Appearance  which  unlocked  their  inmost 
hearts.  They  told  Him  their  thoughts  about  this  Jesus;  how  He 
had  showed  Himself  a  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people  ;  *  then,  how  their  rulers  had  crucified  Him ;  and, 
lastly,  how  fresh  perplexity  had  come  to  them  from  the  tidings  which 
the  women  had  brought,  and  which  Peter  and  John  had  so  far  con- 
firmed, but  were  unable  to  explain.  Their  words  were  almost  child- 
like in  thoir  simplicity,  deeply  truthful,  and  with  a  pathos  and  earnest 
craving  for  guidance  and  comfort  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
To  such  souls  it  was,  that  the  Risen  Saviour  would  give  His  first 
teaching.  The  very  rebuke  with  which  He  opened  it  most  have 
brought  its  comfort.  We  also,  in  our  weakness,  are  sometimes  sore 
distrest  when  we  hear  what,  at  the  moment,  seem  to  as  insaperable 

■  Kvcn    to    thin    day    ihxa   iteems   a  unlike  the  rest.    We  can  aodentaiid  the 

favourite  reflort  of    the  inlmbitantii  of  question  as  in  our  A.y.,  bat  soaroely  the 

J(>ruM.'ilem    for    an    afternoon     (comp.  stanrling-still  and  looking  ad    on  the 

Condrrt  Tent-Work  in  Talestinc,  i.  pp.  qaention  as  in  the  R.V. 

25-27).  «  Without  this  last  daose  we  oonld 

*  r>0  f nrlon^  nlx)nt «  7}  miles.  hardlj  understand  how  a  stranger  would 

"  I  ciinnot  porttuaric  niyHclf  that  the  accost  them,  and  ask  the  sal^je^  of  thc4r 

rii^Jit   HMidin^r  of    tlio  close  of  ver.    17  conversation. 

(St.  XaiVv  xxiv.)  can  bo  'And  they  stood  •  Meyef^$  rendering  of  It  ^Iwrs  ia 

still,    l<M)kin^  Kurl.'    Kvery    reader   will  ver.    19  as   implying:  m  prmtUU^  m 

mark   thiH    h>^    an    incon^^ouM,  jejune  /^rtf^vt/,  is  more  ooneot  than  th«*iriik)h 

break-up  in  the  vivid  narrative,  quite  was  *  of  both  thtt  A. Y.  and  &¥• 
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difficulties  raised  to  any  of  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  faith  ;  and,  OHAP. 
in  perhaps  equal  weakness,  feel  comforted  and  strengthened,  when  XVII 
some  '  great  one '  turns  them  aside,  or  avows  himself  in  face  of  them 
a  believing  disciple  of  Christ.  As  if  man's  puny  height  could  reach 
up  to  heaven's  mysteries,  or  any  big  infant's  strengtli  were  needed 
to  steady  the  building  which  God  has  reared  on  that  great  Comer- 
stone!  But  Christ's  rebuke  was  not  of  such  kind.  Their  sorrow 
arose  from  their  folly  in  looking  only  at  the  things  seen,  and  this, 
from  their  slowness  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had  spoken.  Had 
they  attended  to  this,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  swallpwed 
up  by  the  outward,  they  would  have  understood  it  all.  Did  not  the 
Scriptures  with  one  voice  teach  this  twofold  truth  about  the  Mes- 
siah, that  He  wjis  to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?  Then  why 
wonder — why  not  rather  expect,  that  He  had  suffered,  and  that 
Antj^els  had  ])roclainied  Ilim  alive  again? 

He  sj)ake  it,  and  fresh  hope  sprang  up  in  their  hearts,  new 
thouirhts  n)so  in  their  minds.  Their  eager  gaze  was  fastened  on  Him 
as  He  now  opened  up,  one  by  one,  the  Scriptures,  from  Moses  and  all 
the  ])ro])lietrt,  and  in  each  well-renieml)ered  passage  int-erpreted  to  them 
the  tliin<^^s  concernin*^  Himself.  Oh,  that  we  had  b(»en  there  to  hear 
— though  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts  also,  if  only  we  crave  for  it, 
luul  if  we  walk  with  Him,  He  sometimes  so  opens  from  the  Scriptures 
— nay,  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  which  comes  not  to  us  by 
critical  study  :  '  the  things  concerning  Himself.'  All  too  quickly  fled 
the  moments.  The  brief  space  was  traversed,  and  the  Stranger 
seemed  about  to  pass  on  from  p]mmaus— not  feigning  it,  but  really  : 
for,  the  Christ  will  only  abide  with  us  if  our  longing  and  loving  con- 
strain I  lira.  But  they  could  not  part  with  Him.  'They  constrained 
Ilim/  Love  made  them  ingenious.  It  was  toward  evening ;  the  day 
was  far  spirit  ;  1I(*  must  even  abide  with  them.  What  a  rush  of 
thought  and  feeling  comes  to  us,  as  we  think  of  it  all,  and  try  to 
realise  times,  scenes,  circumstances  in  our  experience,  that  are  blessedly 
akin  to  it. 

Tlie  Master  allowed  Himself  to  be  constrained.  He  went  in  to  be 
their  t^Miest,  jus  they  thought,  for  the  night.  The  simple  evening-meal 
\\  lis  spread.  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  frugal  board.  And  now 
lie  was  no  longer  the  Stranger  ;  He  was  the  Master.  No  one  asked, 
or  <juestioned,  as  He  took  the  bread  and  spake  the  words  of  blessing, 
then,  breaking,  gave  it  to  them.  But  that  moment  it  was,  as  if  an 
unfelt  Hand  had  betm  taken  from  their  eyelids,  as  if  suddenly  the  film 
had  l)e»'n  cleared  from  their  sight.  And  as  they  knew  Him,  He 
VOL.  II.  T  X 
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BOOK  vanished  from  their  view — for,  that  which  He  had  come  to  do  had  been 
V  done.  They  were  unspeakably  rich  and  happy  now.  But,  amidst  it 
^"  '  '  all,  one  thing  forced  itself  ever  anew  upon  them,  that,  even  while 
their  eyes  had  yet  been  holden,  their  hearts  had  burned  within  them, 
while  He  spake  to  them  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  So,  then, 
they  had  learned  to  the  full  the  Resurrection-lesson — not  only  that 
He  was  risen  indeed,  but  that  it  needed  not  His  seen  Bodily  Presence, 
if  only  He  opened  up  to  the  heart  and  mind  all  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Himself.  And  this,  concerning  those  other  words  about 
*  holding '  and  *  touching '  Him — about  having  converse  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him  as  the  Risen  One,  had  been  also  the  lesson  taught  the 
Magdalene,  when  He  would  not  suffer  her  loving,  worshipful  touch, 
pointing  her  to  the  Ascension  before  Him.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
concerning  the  Risen  One,  which  the  Church  fully  learned  in  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

6.  That  same  afternoon,  in  circumstances  and  manner  to  us  un- 
•  lOor.xT.  5  known,  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Peter.*     We  may  perhaps  suggest, 

that  it  was  afler  His  manifestation  at  Emmaus.  This  would  complete 
the  cycle  of  mercy  :  first,  to  the  loving  sorrow  of  the  woman ;  next,  to 
the  loving  perplexity  of  the  disciples ;  then,  to  the  anxious  heart  of 
the  stricken  Peter — last,  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles,  which  was 
again  drawing  together  around  the  assured  fact  of  His  Resurrection. 

7.  These  two  in  Emmaus  could  not  have  kept  the  good  tidings  to 
themselves.  Even  if  they  had  not  remembered  the  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity in  which  they  had  left  their  fellow-disciples  in  Jerusalem  that 
forenoon,  they  could  not  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  could  not  have 
remained  in  Emmaus,  but  nmst  have  gone  to  their  brethren  in  the 
City.  So  they  left  the  uneaten  meal,  and  hastened  back  the  road  they 
had  travelled  with  the  now  well-known  Stranger — but,  ah,  with  what 
lighter  hearts  and  steps ! 

They  knew  well  the  try  sting-place  where  to  find  *  the  Twelve  * — 
nay,  not  the  Twelve  now,  but  *  the  Eleven ' — and  even  thus  their  circle 
was  not  complete,  for,  as  already  stated,  it  was  broken  up,  and  at  least 
Thomas  was  not  with  the  others  on  that  Easter-Evening  of  the  first 
• -t  Lake  'Lord's  Day.'  But,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful  to  inform  us,^  with  them 
wen*  the  others  who  then  associated  with  them.  This  is  of  extreme 
ini|x>rtance,  as  markinjr  that  the  words  which  the  Risen  Christ  spake 
on  that  occasion  were  adiln*ss<Ml  not  to  the  Apostles  as  such — a  thought 
forbidden  also  by  the  absence  of  Thomas — but  to  the  Church,  although 
it  may  be  as  personified  and  represented  by  such  of  the  *  Twelve,*  of 
rather  '  Eleven/  as  were  present  on  the  oocasion. 


xTi.  U 
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When  the  two  from  Emmaus  arrived,  they  found  the  little  band  CHAP, 
as  sheep  sheltering  within  the  fold  from  the  storm.  Whether  they  XVII 
apprehended  persecution  simply  as  disciples,  or  because  the  tidings 
of  the  empty  Tomb,  which  had  reached  the  authorities,  would  stir 
the  fears  of  the  Sanhedrists,  special  precautions  had  been  taken. 
The  outer  and  inner  doors  were  shut,  alike  to  conceal  their  gather- 
ing and  to  prevent  surprise.  But  those  assembled  were  now  sure 
of  at  least  one  thing.  Christ  was  risen.  And  when  they  fn>m 
Enunaus  told  their  wondrous  stor}',  the  others  could  antiphonally 
reply  by  relating  how  He  had  appeared,  not  only  to  the  Magdalene, 
but  also  to  Peter.  And  still  they  seem  not  yet  to  have  under- 
stoml  His  Resurrection;  to  have  regarded  it  as  rather  an  Ascension 
to  Heaven,  from  which  He  had  made  manifestation,  than  as  tho 
rt^appearance  of  His  real,  though  glorified  Corporeity. 

They  were  sitting  at  meat  • — if  we  may  infer  from  the  notice  of  •  st.  icadc 
St.  Mark,  and  from  what  happened  immediately  afterwards,  discussing, 
not  without  considerable  doubt  and  misgiving,  the  real  imix)rt  of  these 
jipjx'arauet's  of  Christ.  That  to  the  Magdalene  seems  to  have  been 
j)ut  aside — at  least,  it  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  in  regard  to  the 
others,  they  seem  to  have  been  considered,  at  any  rate  by  some, 
rather  as  what  we  might  call  spectral  appearances.  But  all  at  once 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  Tlie  common  salutation — on  His 
Li])s  not  common,  but  a  reality — fell  on  their  hearts  at  first  with 
tiTror  rather  than  joy.  They  had  spoken  of  spectral  appearances, 
and  now  they  b(»lieve<l  they  were  *  gazing '  (Bempelv)  on  *a  spirit.' 
Tliis  the  Saviour  first,  and  once  for  all,  corrected,  by  the  exliibition 
of  the  glorified  marks  of  His  Sacred  Wounds,  and  by  bidding  them 
haiulh*  Him  to  convince  themselves,  that  His  was  a  real  Body,  and 
what  they  saw  not  a  disembodied  spirit.'  The  unbelief  of  doubt  now 
gave  phu^e  to  the  not  daring  to  believe  all  that  it  meant,  for  very 
gladness,  and  for  wondering  whether  there  could  now  be  any  longer 
tMlowship  or  bond  between  this  Risen  Christ  and  them  in  their 
In^dies.  It  was  to  remove  this  also,  which,  though  from  another 
asj)ect,  was  equally  unlx^lief,  that  the  SaWour  now  partook  before 
thcin  of  tlu'ir  supper  of  broiled  fish,'  thus  holding  with  them  true 
lunnau  fellowship  as  of  old.' 

'   I     (\inn()t    uii<UTstand    why  Canon  '  The  words  *  and  a  honeycomb  *  seem 

('lutk  ('SjMakor's   ('(Hiiiurntar)' '  ad  loc.)  spuriotifl. 

rrpinls  M.  Luke  xxiv.  :VJ  as  belonging  *  Such  soems  to  me  the  meaning  of  His 

*  to  tlio  aupcaraua'  (in  the  octave  of  the  rating;   any  attempt  at  explaining,  we 

Krsurrtctinn.'    it  apiKiars  to  me,  on  the  willinj;ly  forego  in  onr  ignorance  of  tho 

(ntitniry,  to   be  strictly  parallel  to  St.  conditions  of  a  glorified  body,  just  as  we 

John  XX.  20.  refuse  to  diBcuas  the  manner  in  which 

T  T  2 
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BOOK  It  was  this  lesson  of  His  continuity — in  the  strictest  sense — with 

V         the  past,  which  was  required  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be,  so 
*"      '  to  speak,  reconstituted  now  in  the  Name,  Power,  and  Spirit  of  the 

Risen  One  Who  had  lived  and  died.  Once  more  He  spake  the 
*  Peace  be  unto  you  ! '  and  now  it  was  to  them  not  occasion  of  doubt 
or  fear,  but  tlio  well-known  salutation  of  their  old  Lord  and  Master. 
It  was  followed  by  the  re-gathering  and  constituting  of  the  Church  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Risen  One.  The  Church  of  the  Risen  One  was 
to  be  the  Ambassador  of  Christ,  as  He  had  been  the  Delegate  of  the 
Father.  *  The  Apostles  were  [say  rather,  *  the  Church  was  *]  com- 
missioned to  carry  on  Christ's  work,  and  not  to  begin  a  new  one.'  *  *  As 
the  Father  has  sent  Me  [in  the  past,  for  His  Mission  was  completed], 
even  so  send*  I  you  [in  the  constant  present,  till  His  Coming  again].' 
Tliis  marks  the  threefold  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Son,  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  world,  and  her  position  in  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
for  the  same  puq)ose,  nay,  so  far  as  j)ossible,  with  the  same  qualifi- 
ciition  and  the  same  authority  as  the  Father  had  sent  Christ,  does  He 
commission  His  Church.  And  so  it  was  that  He  made  it  a  very  real 
commission  when  He  breathed  on  them,  not  individually  but  as  an 
assembly,  and  said :  *  Take  ye  the  ^  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  this,  manifestly 
not  in  the  absolute  sense,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,* 
but  as  tlio  connecting  link  with,  and  the  qualification  for,  the  authority 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  Or,  to  set  forth  another  aspect  of  it  by 
somewhat  inverting  the  order  of  the  words:  Alike  the  Mission  of  the 
Chureh  and  luT  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  are  connected  with 
a  ])tTsonal  qualification  :  *  Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  * — in  which  the 
wonl  '  take  '  should  also  be  marked.  This  is  the  authority  which  the 
Chunh  ]M)ssesses,  not  ex  opere  operato^  but  as  connected  with  the 
taking  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church. 

Ho  Mu<1(lci)1y  appea^^d  in  the  room  while  nite  purpose,  while  vf>VM  is  nendtiig  in 

the  <l«Mjrs  \v«'re  «Iiut.     Hut  I  at  least  can-  a  general   Kense.      See  the  U^amed  and 

not  1m  licvr,  tliat  His  Ikxly  was  then  in  a  inj^eniousNoU*  of  Canon  Wrttcott  (Comtn. 

•t.nin>ition  sUite,'  not  |)erfecled  nor  quite  on  St.  John,  p.  21)8). 

gl<*riti<'<l  till  llis  A>cension.  '  In  the  ori);iiial  the  definite  article  is 

'    WrMtroff.  omitte<l.   Hut  this  though  M>rnilicnnt,  can 

■'  Thi"   wonls   in    the  two  clauses  are  Buroly  not  be  suppcKicd  to  prove  that  the 

diiTrnnt    in    rr^anl   to   the   s<.»n<ling   of  expression  is  etjuivalent  to  *  a  gift  of  thu 

Christ  (iiirfffraXKiy  fit)  mikI  in  n'trinl  to  Holy  Ghost.*     For,  an  .Vir|r<T  ha*«  itoinlcd 

ihr   c'liunli   (w*fjiiraf    if^ias).      No  doubt,  out,  the  wonl  is  u.se<l  in  otl;cr 


thrre   iiiu>t    Ih«   (ht-prr  niraiiiri;,'  in  this  without  the  art  i(*le,  where  the  Holy  Qhost 

(li>tinctii>n,   yrt    Ixith    an'  usi'<I  alike  of  is  referretl  to  (comp.  St.  John  i.  33;  viL 

<'hri-.t  :m.l  nf  th.*  ih-cip!.*^.     If   may  1m»  H'J  ;  Acts  i.  2.  6). 

as  Crtnur  Minis    to   hint  (Ihhl.    i  hi>ol.  ^  This  alone  would  suffice  to  show  what 

I^'x  of  !h  •  NT.  p.  :t2\))  that  diroTTfAAw,  misinterpretation  is  sometimes  made,  by 

from    whifli  'ajf-Htle*  and  •  aiM.Molate  '  friend  and  foe,  of  the  ote  of  f ' 

an'  dirivrd,  n'fcrs  to  a  iiiis>i.iii  with  a  in  the  English  OidiuaL 
deiiuiic  couiiJUMUuu«  or  zaihu:  fur  a  doti- 
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It  still  remains  to  explain,  so  far  as  we  can,  these  two  points :  in  CHAP, 
what  this  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins  consists,  and  in  what  XVII 
miinner  it  resides  in  the  Church.  In  regard  to  the  former  we  must  '  '  ' 
first  inquire  what  idea  it  would  convey  to  those  to  whom  Christ  spake 
the  words.  It  has  already  been  explained,*  that  the  }X)wer  of  •Bookiii.^ 
*  loosing '  imd  '  binding '  rt^ferred  to  the  legislative  authority  claimed 
by,  and  conceded  to,  the  Rabbinic  College.  Similarly,  as  previously 
stated,  that  here  referred  to  applied  to  their  juridical  or  judicial 
power,  according  to  which  they  pronounced  a  person  either  *  Zakhai* 
innocont  or  'free';  'absolved,'  ^  Patiir' ;  or  else  'liable,'  'guilty,' 
'  Chaiifjahh  '  (whether  liable  to  punishment  or  sacrifice).  In  the  true 
sens(»,  therefore,  this  is  rather  administrative,  disciplinary  power, 
'  the  power  of  the  keys ' — such  as  St.  Paul  would  have  had  the 
Corinthian  Church  put  in  force — the  power  of  admission  and  exclu- 
sion, of  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  power  (as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer)  the 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  is  also  in- 
volved. And  yet  it  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  *  absolution 
from  sill/  which  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  but  absolution  of  the  sinner,  which  He  has  delegated  to  His 
Church  :  '  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.'  These 
words  also  teach  us,  that  what  the  Rjibbis  claimed  in  virtue  of  their 
oflice,  that  the  Lord  bestowed  on  His  Church  in  virtue  of  her  receiving, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Tn  answering  the  second  question  proposed,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
one  important  point.     The  power  of  'binding'  and  'loosing'  had 
Ikhmi   primarily  connnitted  to  the  Apostles,**  and  exercised  by  them  ^^/J^** 
in  connection  with  the  Church.®     On  the  other  hand,  that  of  fi»r-  x^Ji-»8 
giving   and    retaining   sins,  in  the  sense  explained,  was   primarily  ii^jf ^' 
bi'stowed  on  the  Church,  and  exercised  by  her  through  her  repre- 
scnlatives,  the  Apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  committed  rule.'*  Vs^^tsls 
Although,  therefore,  the  Lord  on  that  night  committed  this  power  to  jJ^f-*i-«. 
His  Church,  it  was  in  the  person  of  her  representatives  and  rulers. 
Tlie   Apostles  alone  could   exercise   legislative   functions,*    but   the 
Cluirch  has  to  the  end  of  time  '  the  power  of  the  keys.' 

8.  There  had  been  absent  from  the  circle  of  disciples  on  that 
Kast^T-Evening  one  of  the  Apostles^  Thomas.  Even  when  told  of 
the  niarv«*llous  events  at  that  gathering,  he  refused  to  believe,  unless 
he  had  j)ersonal  and  sensuous  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 

'  Tin'    (Iccncs    of    the   first   Coancilfl      cither  as  disciplinary,  or  else  as  explana- 
bliuuUl  U.'  rLgurded  uot  us  legislative,  but      toryuf  Apostolic  teachuig and  legislation. 
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BOOK  It  can  scarcely  have  been,  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  in  the  fact 
V  that  Christ's  Body  had  quitted  the  Tomb,  or  that  He  had  re^ly 
appeared.  But  he  held  fast  by  what  we  may  term  the  Vision- 
hypothesis,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  the  spectral  theory.  But  until 
this  Apostle  also  had  come  to  conviction  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
only  real  sense— of  the  identical  though  glorified  Corporeity  of  the 
Lord,  and  hence  of  the  continuity  of  the  past  with  the  present  and 
future,  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  the  Apostolic  Circle,  or  to  renew 
the  Apostolic  commission,  since  its  primal  me^ssage  was  testimony 
concerning  the  Risen  One.  This,  if  we  may  so  suggest,  seems  the 
reason  why  the  Apostles  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
hastening,  as  directed,  to  meet  the  Master  in  Galilee. 

A  quiet  week  had  passed,  during  which — and  this  also  may  be 
for  our  twofold  learnings— the  Apostles  excluded  not  Thomaa,*  nor 
yet  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  Apostles.  Once  more  the  day  of 
days  had  come — the  Octave  of  the  Feast.  From  that  Easter-Day 
onwards  the  Church  must,  even  without  special  institution,  have 
celebrated  the  weekly-recurring  memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  as 
that  when  He  breathed  on  tht*  Church  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and 
cons  ^crated  it  to  be  His  Representative.  Thus,  it  was  not  only  the 
memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  but  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  even 
as  Pentecost  was  her  baptismal  day.  On  that  Octave,  then,  the 
disciplt»s  were  again  gath<»red,  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Kiuster,  but  now  Thomas  was  also  with  them.  Once  more — 
and  it  is  again  specially  marked:  *  the  doors  being  shut'* — the 
Risen  Saviour  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  with  the  well- 
known  salutation.  He  now  offered  to  Thomas  the  demanded  evidence  • 
but  it  was  no  longer  either  needed  or  sought.  With  a  full  rush  of 
f«H.»ling  he  yielded  himself  to  the  blessed  conviction,  which,  once 
formed,  must  immediately  have  passed  into  act  of  adoration :  *  Mv 
I»rd  and  my  God  ! '  The  fullest  confession  this  hitherto  made,  and 
which  truly  embraced  the  whole  outcome  of  the  new  conviction 
concerning  the  reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  We  remember  how, 
under  similar  circumstances,  Nathanael  had  been  the  first  to  utter 
•  St.  John  fulh\st  confession.*  We  also  remember  the  analogous  reply  of  the 
Saviour.  As  then,  so  now.  He  pointed  to  the  higher :  to  a  faith 
which  was  not  the  outcome  of  sight,  and  therefore  limited  and  bounded 

'  It    ninst,   however,    be  n^mombcred  in  the  company  of  the  ApontlcA. 

that  Tluunas  did    not   deny  that  Christ  «  KigniHi^ntly,  tho  expn^iiion  *  for  fear 

wax  riM«n    oxwpt  uMin  tlu*  iJt*<-uIiiirs«»nH«»  of  the  Jews*  no   longer  occurs.     That 

ofih*'  Ki'HiimH'tiim.     Had  he  denied  th««  apiri'lienMou  bud  f or  the  prateot 

other,  he  wuuhl  scarcely  have  continued  away. 


t.  45-ftl 
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by  sight,  whether  of  the  senses  or  of  perception  by  the  intellect.     As     CHAP. 
one  has  finely  remarked  :  '  This  last  and  greatest  of  the  Beatitudes  is       XVII 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  later  Church '  * — and  thus   most  aptly 
comes  as  the  consecration  gift  of  that  Church. 

9.  The  next  scene  presented  to  us  is  once  again  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  The  manifestation  to  Thomas,  and,  with  it,  the  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  Apostolic  Circle,  had  originally  concluded  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.*  But  the  report  which  had  spread  in  the  early  Church,  '^^jj^jf 
tlijit  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  not  to  die,  led  him  to  add  to 
his  Gospel,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an  account  of  the  events  with 
which  this  expectancy  had  connected  itself.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  the  critic,  when  challenged  at  ever}^  step  to  explain  why  one  or 
another  fact  is  not  mentioned  or  mentioned  only  in  one  Gospel,  to 
find  that,  but  for  the  correction  of  a  possible  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  aged  Apostle,  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  contained 
no  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  nay,  to  the 
presence  of  the  disciples  there  before  the  Ascension.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  St.  John  had  it  in  his  mind.  And  should  we  not  learn  from 
this,  that  what  appear  to  us  strange  omissions,  which,  when  held 
by  the  side  of  the  other  Gospel-narratives,  seem  to  involve  discr^ 
paucies,  may  Ix^  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  explanation,  if  we 
only  knew  all  the  circumstances? 

The  history  itself  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  its  own  peculiar  setting. 
It  is  of  grt^en  Galilee,  and  of  the  blue  Lake,  and  recalls  the  early 
(lays  and  scenes  of  this  history.     As  St.  Matthew  has  it,^  Hhe  eleven   kst-iCftt, 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee' — probably  immediately  after  that 
Octave  of  the  Easter.^     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  made 
known  not  only  the  fiKjt  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  trysting  which 
the  Kisen  One  had  given  them — perhaps  at  that  Mountain  where 
He   had  spoken   His  first  'Sermon.'     And  so  it  was,   that  'some 
doubted,'*' and  that  He  afterwards  appeared  to  the  five  hundred  at  •st,ii*tt. 
oui-r:^     But  on  that  morning  there  were  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  only  «ioor.rr 
seven  of  the  disciples.     Five  of  them  only  are  named.     They  are  • 
those  who  most  closely  kept  in  company  with  Him — perhaps  also 
they  who  lived  nearest  the  Lake. 

The  scene  is  introduced  by  Peter  s  proposal  to  go  a-fishing.  It 
s«'t'uis  ius  if  the  old  habits  had  come  back  to  them  with  the  old 
associations.     Peter's  companions  naturally  proposed  to  join  him.' 

'  (jiiion  Wetteott.  occurred  during  all  the  forty  days. 

*  T\w  account  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44-  ■  The  won!  *  immediately  *  in  St.  John 

48)    is   a  condoniHHl   narrative — without  xxi.  3  is  spurious. 
<Ustintti«>n   «»f  tinif   or    place     of  what 
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BOOK      All   that   still,   clear   night   they  were  on   the   Lake,  but   caught 
V         nothing.     Did  not  this  recall  to  them  the  former  event,  when  James 

^^  '  ^  and  John,  and  Peter  and  Andrew  were  called  to  be  Apostles,  and  did 
it  not  specially  recall  to  Peter  the  searching  and  sounding  of  his 

'St.  Luke  heart  on  the  morning  that  followed?*  But  so  utterly  self-unconscious 
were  they,  and,  let  us  iidd,  so  far  is  this  history  from  any  trace  of 
legendary  design,^  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of  this  appears. 
Early  morning  was  breaking,  and  under  the  rosy  glow  above  the 
cool  shadows  were  still  lying  on  the  pebbly  *  beach/  There  stood 
the  Figure  of  One  Whom  they  recognised  not — nay,  not  even  when 
He  spake.  Yet  His  Words  were  intended  to  bring  them  this  know- 
ledge. The  direction  to  cast  the  net  to  the  right  side  of  the  ship 
brought  them,  as  He  had  said,  the  haul  for  which  they  had  toiled 
all  night  in  vain.  And  more  than  this :  such  a  multitude  of  fishes, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  up  the  net  into  the  ship.  This  was 
enough  for  ^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  and  whose  heart  may 
previously  have  misgiven  him.  He  whispered  it  to  Peter :  *  It  is 
the  Lord,'  and  Simon,  only  reverently  gathering  about  him  his  fisher's 
upper  garment,*  ctust  himself  into  the  sea.  Yet  even  so,  except  to  be 
sooner  by  the  side  of  Christ,  Peter  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  by 
his  haste.  The  others,  leaving  the  ship,  and  transferring  themselves 
to  a  snuill  boat,  which  must  have  been  attached  to  it,  followed, 
rowing  the  shoi't  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,'  and  dragging 
after  them  the  net,  weighted  with  the  fishes. 

They  Htepped  on  the  beach,  hallowed  by  His  Presence,  in  silence, 
as  if  they  had  ent<*red  Church  or  Temple.  '^Tliey  dared  not  even 
di8])ose  of  the  netful  of  fishes  which  they  had  dragged  on  shore, 
until  He  directi'd  them  what  to  do.  Tliis  only  they  noticed,  that 
some  unsctMi  liand  had  prepared  the  morning  meal,  which,  when 
a**ke(l  by  the  Master,  they  had  admitted  they  had  not  of  their  own. 
And  now  Jrsus  din»ct(»d  them  to  bring  the  fish  they  had  caught. 
Whrn  Pett»r  draggwl  up  the  w(»iL^hted  net,  it  was  found  full  of  great 
fishes,  not  less  than  a  hundn'd  and  fitVy-thn»e  in  number.  Tliere  is 
no  n<»e<l  to  attach  any  syTnl)olic  import  to  that  number,  as  the  Fathers 
and  latiT  writ«»rs  liavt*  done.  We  can  quite  understand — nay,  it 
setMiis  almost  natural,  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  they  should 
havi'  counted  the  largo  fishes  in  that  miraculous  draught  that  still 

•  Vrt    St.  Ji»hn   mu»t   have   Ikhti  ac-  indicative  that   tho   narrator  is  himfielf 

quaintcd  wiili  thi8  luirnitivo,  n>conlc<l  a<  from  tho  l^ke  of  Uulileo. 

it  is  liy  aU  thr  thriM'  Synoptisth.  *  About  200  cubits. 

-  This     notice     also    teeiu.H    s]H;cially 
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left  the  net  unbroken."  It  may  have  been,  that  they  were  told  to  CHAP. 
count  the  fishes — partly,  also,  to  show  the  reality  of  what  had  taken  XVn 
place.     But  on  the  fire  of  coals  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  ' 

fish,  and  beside  it  only  one  bread.*  To  this  meal  He  now  bade  them, 
for  they  seem  still  to  have  hung  back  in  reverent  awe,  nor  durst  they 
ask  Him,  Who  He  was,  well  knowing  it  was  the  Lord.  This,  as 
St.  John  notes,  was  the  third  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  as 
a  body.' 

10.  And  still  this  morning  of  blessing  was  not  ended.  The 
fnitral  meal  was  past,  with  all  its  significant  teaching  of  just  sufficient 
provision  for  His  Servants,  and  abundant  supply  in  the  unbroken  net 
Ix^side  them.  But  some  special  teaching  was  needed,  more  even 
than  that  to  Thomas,  for  him  whose  work  was  to  be  so  prominent 
among  the  Apostles,  whose  love  was  so  ardent,  and  yet  in  its  very 
ardour  so  full  of  danger  to  himself  For,  our  dangers  spring  not 
only  from  deficiency,  but  it  may  be  from  excess  of  feeling,  when  that 
ft*eling  is  not  commensurate  with  inward  strength.  Had  Peter  not 
confessed,  (juite  honestly,  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  mistakingly,  that 
his  love  to  Christ  would  endure  even  an  ordeal  that  would  disperse 
all  the  others?*  And  had  he  not,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  •si.nutt 
and  thou<rh  propheticallv  warned  of  it,  thrice  denied  his  Lord?  stJoim' 
Jesus  had,  indeed,  since  then  appeared  specially  to  Peter  as  the 
Hisen  One.  But  this  threefold  denial  still  stood,  as  it  were,  uncan- 
ct^lb'd  Infore  the  other  disciples,  nay,  before  Peter  himself  It  was  to 
this  that  the  threefold  question  of  the  Risen  Lord  now  referred. 
'I'urnintT  to  Peter,  with  pointed  though  most  gentle  allusion  to  the 
(iaiiirer  of  self-confidence  — a  confidence  springing  from  only  a  sense 
of  personal  affection,  even  though  genuine — He  asked  :  '  Simon,  son 
of  Jona' — as  it  were  with  fullest  reference  to  what  he  was  naturally 
— '  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these?*  Peter  understood  it  all.  No 
lonirer  with  confidence  in  self,  avoiding  the  former  reference  to  the 
otluTs,  and  even  with  marked  choice  of  a  different  word  to  express 
his  ntVtvtion  *  from  that  which  the  Saviour  had  used,  he  replied,  ap- 
pMlinir  rather  to  his  Lord*s,  than  to  his  own  consciousness:  *  Yea, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'     And  even  here  the  answer  of 

'  Canon      Wrstcntt     j^vcs,    from     St.  *  This  seems  implied  in  the  absence  of 

AiiLnistiiu',  the  points  of  difTerencc   be-  the  article  in  St.  John  xzi.  9. 

t\v<i  II  this  and  the   miraculous  draught  *  St.  John  could  not  have  meant  His 

nf    tislio^   on   tlie  former  occasion  (St.  thinl  ap|)earanoe  in  general,  since  himself 

Liikr    v.).     Thi«e   are   very   iniereHting.  Imd   recorded  three  previous  manifesta- 

Nnt   so  tlie  fiuu-iful  s|)ecuiatioiis  of   the  tions. 

Katlu  rs  jilKnit   the  symbolic  meaning  of  *  ( lirist   asks:   iryaw^  fu,  and   Peter 

the  number  153.  amiweib :  ^  olios  Jhi  ^iXm  9m. 
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BOOS  Christ  is  characteristic.  It  was  to  set  him  first  the  humblest  woA:, 
V  that  which  needed  most  tender  care  and  patience  :  *  Feed  [provide  with 
food]  My  Lambs/ 

Yet  a  second  time  came  the  same  question,  although  now  without 
the  reference  to  the  others,  and,  with  the  same  answer  by  Peter,  the 
now  varied  and  enlarged  commission  :  '  Feed  [shepherd,  irolfiaive]  My 
Sheep.'  Yet  a  third  time  did  Jesus  repeat  the  same  question,  now 
adopting  in  it  the  very  word  which  Peter  had  used  to  express  his 
affection.  Peter  was  grieved  at  this  threefold  repetition.  It  recalled 
only  too  bitterly  his  threefold  denial.  And  yet  the  Lord  was  not 
doubtful  of  Peter's  love,  for  each  time  He  followed  up  His  question 
with  a  fresh  Apostolic  commission ;  but  now  that  He  put  it  for  the 
third  time,  Peter  would  have  the  Lord  send  down  the  sounding-line 
quite  into  the  lowest  deep  of  his  heart:  *Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things — Thou  perceivest  *  that  I  love  Thee  ! '  And  now  the  Saviour 
spake  it :  *  Feed  [provide  food  for]  My  Sheep.'  His  Lambs,  His 
Sheep,  to  be  provided  for,  to  be  tended  as  such  !  And  only  love  can 
do  such  service. 

Yes,  and  Peter  did  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  had  loved  Him  when 
he  said  it,  only  too  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
would  follow  the  Master  even  unto  death.  And  Jesus  saw  it  all — 
yea,  and  how  this  love  of  the  ardent  temperament  which  had  once 
made  him  rove  at  wild  liberty,  would  give  place  to  patient  work  of 
love,  and  be  crowned  with  that  martyrdom  which,  when  the  beloved 
disciple  wrote,  was  already  matter  of  the  past.  And  the  very 
manner  of  death  by  which  he  was  to  glorify  God  was  indicated  in 
the  words  of  Jesus. 

As  He  spake  them.  He  joined  the  symbolic  action  to  His  *  Follow 
Me.'  This  command,  and  the  encouragement  of  being  in  death 
literally  made  like  Him — following  Him— were  Peters  best  strength. 
He  obeyed ;  but  as  he  turned  to  do  so,  he  saw  another  following. 
As  St.  John  himself  puts  it,  it  st^ems  almost  to  convey  that  he  had 
longed  to  share  IVter's  call,  with  all  that  it  implied.  For,  St.  John 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  he  reminds  us 
that  in  that  night  of  bt^trayal  he  had  l^een  specially  a  sharer  with 
Peter,  nay,  had  spoken  what  the  other  had  silently  asked  of  him.  Was 
it  impatience,  was  it  a  touch  of  the  old  Peter,  or  was  it  a  simple 
inquiry  of  brotherly  inten^st  which  prompted  the  question,  as  he 
pointtnl  to  John  :  *  Lord— and  this  man,  what  ? '  ^Vhatever  had 
U?en  th«»  motive,  to  him,  as  to  us  all,  when,  perplexed  about  those 
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who  seem  to  follow  Christ,  we  ask  it — sometimes  in  bigoted  narrow-     CHAP. 
ness,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  folly,  or  jealousy — is  this  the  answer :       XVII 
'  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  Me/     For  John  also  had  his  life-   ^^ — '      ' 
work  for  Christ.     It  was  to  *  tarry  '  while  He  was  coming  * — to  tarry 
those  many  years  in  patient  labour,  while  Christ  was  coming. 

But  what  did  it  mean?  The  saying  went  abroad  among  the 
brethren  that  John  was  not  to  die,  but  to  tarry  till  Jesus  came  again 
to  reign,  when  death  would  be  swallowed  up  in  victor)\  But  Jesus 
had  not  so  said,  only  :  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  while  I  am  coming.' 
What  that  *  Coming '  was,  Jesus  had  not  said,  and  John  knew  not. 
So,  then,  there  are  things,  and  connected  with  His  Coming,  on  which 
Jesus  has  left  the  veil,  only  to  be  lifted  by  His  Own  Hand — which  He 
means  us  not  to  know  at  present,  and  which  we  should  be  content  to 
leave  as  He  has  left  them. 

11.  Beyond  this  narrative  we  have  only  briefest  notices:  by  St. 
Paul,  of  Christ  manifesting  Himself  to  James,  which  probably  finally 
decided  him  for  Christ,  and  of  His  manifestation  to  the  five  hundred 
at  once  ;  by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Eleven  meeting  Him  at  the  mountain, 
when*  lit*  had  appointed  them  ;  by  St.  Luke,  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Scriptures  during  the  forty  days  of  communication  between  the  Risen 
Christ  and  the  disciples. 

But  this  twofold  testimony  comes  to  us  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  that  then  the  worshipping  disciples  were  once  more  formed  into 
tlu»  A]X)stolic  Circle — Apostles,  now,  of  the  Risen  Christ.  And  this 
was  the  warrant  of  their  new  commission  :  *  All  power  (authority) 
hius  IkH'n  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  And  this  was  their 
new  commission :  *  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
ami  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  this  was  their  work  :  *  Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  And  this 
is  1 1  is  final  and  sure  promise  :  *  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

\'l.  We  are  once  more  in  Jerusalem,  whither  He  had  bidden  them 

t^o  to  tarry  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  grt^at  promise.     The  Pentecost 

WHS  drawing  nigh.     And  on  that  last  day — the  day  of  His  Ascension 

—  He  led  them  forth  to  the  well-remembered  Bethany.     Prom  where 

He  luul  made  His  last  triumphal  Entrj'  into  Jerusalem  before  His 

(Vucilixion,    would    He   make    His   triumphant    Entry  visibly  into 

•  So  Canon  \\'t'tt(*t'tt  renders  the  mean-  the  Church.    The  tradition  that  St.  John 

in^^     Thi*   '  (H)min^ '  mi^fht.   refer  to  the  only  slept  in   his  grave  at    Kphesus   is 

H-rond  ( 'omin^r,  to  the  deHtruction  of  Jem-  mentioned  even  by  St.  Au^iustine. 
hali'ui,  or  oven  to  the  firm  establishment  of 
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BOOK  Heaven.  Once  more  would  they  have  asked  Him  about  that  which 
V  seemed  to  them  the  final  consummation— the  restoration  of  the 
-"'  '  Kingdom  to  Israel.  But  such  questions  became  them  not.  Theirs 
was  to  be  work,  not  rest ;  suffering,  not  triumph.  The  great  promise 
before  them  was  of  spiritual,  not  outward,  power  :  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— and  their  call  not  yet  to  reign  with  Him,  but  to  bear  witness  for 
Him.  And,  as  He  so  spake.  He  lifted  His  Hands  in  blessing  upon  them, 
and,  as  He  was  visibly  taken  up,  a  cloud  received  Him.  And  still  they 
gazed,  with  upturned  faces,  on  that  luminous  cloud  which  had  received 
Him,  and  two  Angels  spake  to  them  this  last  message  from  Him,  that 
He  should  so  come  in  like  manner — as  they  had  beheld  Him  going 
into  heaven. 

And  so  their  last  question  to  Him,  ere  He  had  parted  from  them, 
was  also  answered,  and  with  blessed  assurance.  Reverently  thp.y 
worshipped  Him ;  then,  with  great  joy,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  So 
it  was  all  true,  all  real — and  Christ  ^  sat  down  at  the  Right  Hand  of 
God ! '  Henceforth,  neither  doubting,  ashamed,  nor  yet  afraid,  they 
'  were  continually  in  the.  Temple,  blessing  God.*  *  And  they  went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  by  the  signs  that  followed.     Amen.' 

Amen  !  It  is  so.  Ring  out  the  bells  of  heaven ;  sing  forth  the 
Angelic  welcome  of  worship  ;  carry  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  earth ! 
Shine  forth  from  Bethany,  Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  chase 
away  earth's  mist  and  darkness,  for  Heaven's  golden  day  has 
broken ! 

Faster  Morning^  1883.  —Our  task  is  ended — and  we  also  worship 
and  look  up.  And  wo  go  back  from  this  sight  into  a  hostile  world,  to 
love,  and  to  live,  and  to  work  for  the  Risen  Christ.  But  as  earth's 
day  is  growing  dim,  and,  with  earth's  gathering  darkness,  breaks  over 
it  heaven's  storm,  we  ring  out — as  of  old  they  were  wont,  from  church- 
tower,  to  the  mariners  that  hugged  a  rock-bound  coast— our  Easter- 
Ix^lls  to  guide  them  who  are  belated,  over  the  stonn-tossed  sea,  beyond 
the  breaktTs,  into  the  desired  haven.  Ring  out,  earth,  all  thy  Easter- 
chimes  ;  bring  your  offerings,  all  ye  people ;  worship  in  faith,  for — 

*This  Jesus,  Wliich  was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
80  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  Ix^held  Him  going  into  heaven.'  *  Even 
so,  \A^n\  Jesus,  come  quickly  !' 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PSEUDEPIORAPIIIC  WRITINGS. 

(See  voL  L  pp.  87,  88,  And  other  places.) 

Only  the  briefest  account  of  these  can  be  given  in  this  phce ;  barely  more  than  an 
enumeration. 

I.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — As  the  contents  and  the  literature  of  this  remarkable 
book,  wliich  \»  quoted  by  St.  Jude  (yt.  14, 16),  have  been  fully  described  in  Dr. 
JStmfh'/t  and  IVace^s  Dictionary  of  Ohristian  Biography  (vol.  ii.  pp.  124-128),  we 
may  liere  refer  to  it  the  more  shortly. 

It  coroeH  to  us  from  Palestine,  but  has  only  been  preserved  in  an  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation (published  by  Archbishop  Laurence  [Oxford,  1838;  in  English  transl.  3rd 
ed.  l^Ul  18;W;  German  transl.  by  A,  O,  Hoffmann^  then  from  five  different  MSS. 
by  Profe.s8«)r  DiUmann  [I^eipziff,  1861 ;  in  German  transl.  Leipzig,  1863]).  But 
evon  the  Kthiopic  trans^lation  is  not  from  the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  from 
a  Grtvk  version,  of  which  a  small  fragment  has  been  discovered  (ch.  Izxxix.  42-40 ; 
puljlished  by  Cardinal  Mai.  Comp.  also  Oildemeister,  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  Morg.  Ges. 
for  I8')r,,  pp'  GiM  624,  and  Gebhardt,  Merx'  Arch.  ii.  1872,  p.  243). 

As  rtfrards  the  contents  of  the  work :  An  Introduction  of  five  brief  chapters, 
and  the  b<x)k  (which,  however,  contains  not  a  few  spurious  passages)  consists 
ot  five  parts,  followed  by  a  suitable  Epilogue.  The  most  interesting  portions  are 
those  wliich  tell  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  its  consequences,  of  Enoch's  rapt 
journevs  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  (ch.  vi.- 
xxxvi.) ;  the  Apocalyptic  portions  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Advent  of 
the  Messiah  (Ixxxiii.-xri.) ;  and,  lastly,  the  hortatory  discourses  (xci.-cv.).  When 
we  add,  that  it  U  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intense  faith  and  earnestness  about  the 
MoR.Hiali,  'the  last  things,*  and  other  doctrines  specially  brought  out  in  the  New 
Tostjunent,  it^  importance  will  be  imderstood.  Altogether  the  Book  of  Enoch 
contains  108  chapters. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  arranged  (by  Schiirer  and  others) 
mUi  three  fHtrf^: — 1.  The  Original  Work  (Orundschriff) j  ch.  i.-xxxvi. ;  Ixxii.-cv. 
riiis  portion  is  suppomnl  to  date  from  about  176  BC.  2.  The  Parahle$^  ch.  xxxvii.- 
liv.  i\ ;  Iv.  3  lix. :  Ixi.-lxiv. ;  Ixix.  26-lxxi.  This  part  also  dates  previous  to  the 
liirth  of  Christ — perhaps  from  the  time  of  Ilefod  the  Great  3.  The  so-called 
Xoiu'hian  Seetionny  ch.  liv.  7  Iv.  2 ;  Ix. ;  Ixv.-lxix.  26.  To  these  must  be  added 
rii.  cvi ,  cvii.,  and  the  later  conclusion  in  ch.  cviii.  On  the  dates  of  all  these 
portions  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely. 

II.  Fven  greater,  though  a  different  interest,  attaches  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles^ 
writt«'n  in  Gre^k  hexameters.'     In  their  present  form  they  consist  of  twelve  books, 

1  \\>  hnvp  in  the  mahi  accepted  the  learned  GriticiMn  of  Profesaor  IVieuUieh  (Oracala 
Sibyliiua,  lb52). 
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APP.       together  with  several  fra^nnents.    Passing  over  two  large  fragmentAy  which  seem  to 
I  have  originallj  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Book  III.,  we  have 

■  I  »^  (1)  the  two  first  Books.  These  contain  part  of  an  older  and  Hellenist  Jewish 
Sihyl,  as  well  as  of  a  poem  by  the  Jewish  Pseudo-PhocyliJes,  in  which  heathen  myths 
concerning  the  first  ages  of  man  are  curiously  welded  with  Old  Testament  Tiew». 
The  rest  of  those  two  books  was  composed,  and  the  whole  put  together,  not  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  by  a  Jewish  Christian.  (2)  The 
third  Book  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Besides  the  fragments  already  referred 
to,  w.  07-807  are  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  Jew,  deeply  imbued  with  the  Messianic 
hope.  This  part  dates  from  about  100  before  our  era,  while  vy.  49-96  seem  to 
belong  to  the  year  31  B.C.  The  rest  (vv.  1-45,  818-828)  dates  from  a  later  period. 
We  must  here  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  work.  For 
our  present  purpose,  we  may  arrange  it  into  three  partd.  In  the  first,  the  ancient 
heathen  theogony  is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould — Uranus  becomes  Noah ;  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  are  Saturn,  Titan,  and  Jap<aus,  while  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babylon  is  the  rebellion  of  the  Titans.  Then  the  history  of  the  world  is  told, 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  David  forming  the  centre  of  all.  What  we  haTe 
called  the  second  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  work.  It  embodies  ancient  heathen 
oracles,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Jewish  recension,  and  interwoven  with  Jewish  elements. 
The  third  part  may  be  generally  described  as  anti-heathen,  polemical,  and  Apoca- 
lyptic. The  Sibyl  is  thoroughly  Ilellpnistic  in  spirit.  She  is  loud  and  earnest  in 
her  appeals,  bold  and  defiant  in  the  tone  of  her  Jewish  pride,  self-conscious  and 
triumphant  in  her  anticipations.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstanoe  is,  that 
this  Judaising  and  Jewish  Sibyl  eoema  to  h.ive  pa8;»ed — though  possibly  only  in  parts 
— as  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  Erjthriean  Sibyl,  which  had  predicted  to  the  Greeks 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  those  of  the  Sibyl  of  Oumio,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  deposited  in  the  (.-apitol,  and  that  as  such  it  is  quoted 
from  by  Virgil  (in  his  4th  I'lclogue)  in  liis  description  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Of  the  other  Sibylline  Books  little  need  be  said.  The  4th,  6th,  9th,  and  12th 
Books  were  written  b^'  [Egyptian  Jews  at  dates  varying  from  the  year  80  to  the 
third  century  of  our  era.  1^4 )ok  VI.  is  of  Christian  origin,  the  work  of  a  Judaisinf^ 
ChrL«tian,  about  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Book  VIII.,  which  em- 
bodies .T<'\vish  portions,  is  also  of  Cliristinn  authorship,  and  so  are  Books  X.  and  XL 

III.  The  collection  of  eight H*n  hymns,  which  in  their  Greek  version  bear 
the  name  of  the  Psalter  of  Solomon^  must  originally  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  dates  from  more  than  half  a  century  before  our  era.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  a  soul  intensely  earnest,  althou^rh  we  not  unfroquently  meet  expressions 
of  Pharisa'c  8<»lf-rig]iteou8ness.*  It  is  a  time  of  national  sorrow  in  which  the  poet 
sings,  and  it  almost  seoniR  as  if  these  *  Psalms  *  had  IxH'n  intended  to  take  up  one  or 
another  of  the  hwling  thoughts  in  the  corre9)>on(lin(r  Davidic  Psalms,  and  to  make, 
as  it  were,  application  of  them  to  then  «*xi.Mting  circumst.mces.'  Tliough  somewhat 
nell(>ni>tic  in  its  cast,  the  coll«H*tion  bn^athes  ardi>nt  Mi'ssianic  expectancy,  and 
firm  faith  in  the  resumption,  and  eternal  reward  and  punishment  (iii.  16;  xiii.  0, 
10;  xiv.  2,  0,  7;  xv.  11  to  thi»  end). 

IV.  Antitlu'r  work  of  that  clas.-* — *  Littie  Oene^iff  or  *  The  Book  of  JMletM* 

haslxMwi  prt'SfrviHl  to  uh  in  its  Kthiopic  translation  (though  a  I^atin  version  of  part 

>  ('••iii)>.  fi»r  rxniiM>Ic,  ix.  7. !).  thn^  with  the  throe  openinir  PmIiiis  In  the 

•  Tlii-*  view  wliiih.  w»  far  iw  I  know,  hit  Diviilic  Psalti-r).  Unur *rMtU*TnfSo]omoii«* 

not  lieon  ^utfL'»^i*»'i   bv  rriticK,  will  l>e  ci»n-  n%  it  were,  an  historical  oommeiitiirT  ht  the 

firmM  hv  ftn  attfiitivf  (torusAl  of  iiliiuMt  every  typiral  *  na^  *?    And  is  our  onUsetloa* sbIt 

*i'Mdin''  in   the  collection  (cnmp.  the  finit  a  fragment? 
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of  it  lias  Iptely  been  discovered)  and  is  a  Ilagpradic  Commentary  on  Genesis.     Pro-       aPP. 
fes.«in}j  to  b*'  a  revelation  to  Moses  during  the  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  seeks  to  j 

fill  iacump  in  the  sacred  hi8t<:)ry,  specially  in  reference  to  its  chronology.  Its  cha-  **- — , — ♦x 
raoter  is  hortatory  and  warning,  and  it  breathes  a  strong  anti-Roman  spirit.  It 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramiean,  probably  about  the 
time  of  ( 'hriat.  The  name,  *  Book  of  Jubilees/  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
tlie  Scripture-chronology  is  arranged  according  to  Jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine 
years,  titty  of  these  (or  2,450  years)  being  counted  from  the  Creation  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

V.  Among  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  we  also  include  the  4th  Book  of 
K^Hras,  which  ap{)earH  among  our  Apocrypha  as  2  l^sdras  ch.  iii.-xiv.  (the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  chapters  l)eing  spurious  additions).  The  work,  originally  written 
in  (inH'k,  has  only  been  preserved  in  translation  into  five  different  languages  (Latin, 
Ar:ihic,  8yriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian).  It  was  composed  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  tirst  century  after  Christ.  From  this  circunL-^tance,  and  the  influence  of 
ChrlMtianity  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  however,  is  an  earnest  Jew,ita  interest 
and  importance  can  scarcely  be  exagg»*rHted.  The  name  of  Ezra  was  probably 
ivHsumtxi,  because  the  writer  wished  to  treat  mainly  of  the  mystery  of  Israel's  fall 
and  restoration. 

The  other  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  are  : — 

VI.  The  Ascemion  (ch.  i.-v.)  and  Vision  (ch.  vi.-xi.)  of  Isaiah,  which  describes 
the  marryrdom  of  the  prophet  (with  a  ('hristian  inter|X)lation  [ch.  iii.  14-iv.  22] 
a.«^^rihinj;  his  death  to  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  containing  Apocalyptic  portions),  and 
then  what  he  saw  in  heaven.  The  U>ok  is  probably  Uised  on  an  older  Jewish 
account,  but  is  chiefly  of  Christian  heretical  authorship.  It  exists  only  in  transla- 
tions, of  which  that  in  Kthiopic  (with  Latin  and  English  versions)  has  been  edited 
by  An'hbishop  lAinrence. 

VII.  The  Asmmption  of  Moses  (probably  quoted  in  St.  Jude  ver.  0)  also  exists 
only  in  translation,  and  is  really  a  fragment.  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters.  After 
an  IntHMJuction  (ch.  i.),  containing  an  address  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  the  former,  pro- 
fessedly, opens  to  Joshua  the  future  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Varus.  This  is  followed 
by  an  A|>ocalyptic  portion,  beginning  at  ch.  vii.  and  ending  with  ch.  x.  The  two  con- 
cludinir  chapters  are  dialogues  between  Josiiua  and  Moses.  The  book  dates  probably 
from  al)out  the  year  2  B.C.,  or  shortly  afterwards,  liesides  the  Apocalyptic  portions, 
the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nationalist 
party,  and  that  we  gain  some  glimpsesof  the  Apocalyptic  views  and  hopes — the  highest 
spiritual  tendency — of  that  deeply  interesting  movement.  Most  markedly,  this  lk)ok 
at  least  is  stn^ngly  anti-Pharisaic,  esjiecially  in  its  opposition  to  their  purifications 
(ch.  vii.).  Wo  would  here  specially  note  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
2  Tiin.  iii.  15  and  this  in  Aasump.  Mos.  vii.  8-10:  (8)  *  Et  rt^gnabunt  de  his 
homines  ]>estilentio8i  et  iinpii,  dicentes  se  esse  iustos,  (4)  et  hi  suscitabunt  iram 
annnorum  suorum,  qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes,  ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et 
onini  hora  diei  amantes  convivia,  devoraton»s  gulfe  (5)  .  .  .  ((J)  [paupejrum 
iM.nnnini  c>nie>t(»res,  dicvntes  se  haec  facere  propter  misericordiam  eorum,  (7) 
sed  et  exterminatores,  queruli  et  fallaces,  celantes  se  no  possint  cognoeci,  impii  in 
scelere,  pleni  et  iniquitate  ab  orienti?  usque  ad  occidentem,  (8)  dicentes:  habebimus 
discubitiones  I't  luxuriara  edentes  et  bibentes,  et  potabimus  nos,  tamquam  priucipea 
erinni.'j.  (D)  Et  manus  eorum  et  dentes  inmunda  tractabunt,  et  os  eorum  loquetur 
inpentia,  et  superdicent :  (10)  noli  [tn  me]  t—-«jre,  ne  inquines  me  .  .   .*     But  it 
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APP.        ^  ^^^y  significant y  that  instead  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  in  Tr.  0«  10  of 
J  the  A^sumpfiOf  we  have  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  the  words  *  having  the  form  of  godliness, 

'■'■ — I '    but  denying"  the  power  thereof.' 

VIII.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. — This  also  exists  only  in  Syriac  translation, 
and  Is  apparently  fragmentary,  since  the  vision  promised  in  ch.  Ixxvi.  3  is  not  re- 
ported, while  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  Babylon,  referred 
to  in  Ixxvii.  19,  is  also  missing.     The  book  has  been  divided  into  seven  sections 
(i.-xii. ;    xiii.-xx. ;    xxi.-xxxiv. ;    xxxv.-xlvi. ;    xlvii.-lii. ;    liii.-lxxvi. ;      Ixxvii.- 
Ixxxvii.).    The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Baruch,  and  of  his  replies,  and 
questions,  or  of  notices  about  his  bearing,  fast,  prayers,  &c.     The  most  interesting 
parts  are  in  secticms  v.  and  vi.     In  the  former  we  mark  (ch.  xlviii.  31-41)  the 
reference  to  tlie  C()ns<»quence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  (ver.  42  ;  comp.  also 
xvii.  3;  xxlii.  4;  liv.  15,  10),  and  in  ch.  xlix.  the  discussion  and  information: 
with  what  lK>dy  and  in  what  form  the  dead  shall  rise,  which  is  answered,  not  as 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv. — thoujrh  the  question  raised  (1  Cor.  xv.  35)  is  prnciselj  the 
same — but  in  the  strictlv  Ilabbinic  manner,  described  by  us  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  308.  390. 
In  section  vi.  we  specially  mark  (ch.  Ixix.-lxxiv.)  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions  of 
the  Last  Days,  and  of  the  Ileign  and  Judgment  of  Messiah.     In  general,  the  figura- 
tive language  in  that  Book  is  inBtniotive  in  regard  to  the  phraseolo^  used  in  the 
Apocalyptic  portions  of  the  New  Testament.     Lastly,  we  mark  that  the  views  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Fall  are  much  more  limited  than  those  expressed  in  4  Esdras. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  go  bi'yond  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  (see  especially  liv.  19:  Xou  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animse  suie 
tantum ;  nos  vero  unusf}uis(|uo  fuit  animte  suro  Adam).     At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  if  perhaps  the  nsisoning  ratlier  tlian  the  language  of  the  writer  indicat»l 
hesitation  on  his  part  (liv.  1 1-19  ;  comp.  also  first  clau.«!e  of  xlviii.  48).      It  almort 
seems  as  if  liv.  14-19  were  intenied  as  against  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  t. 
12  to  the  end.     Ir»  tlii'*  n'S|)ect  the  passage  in  I^ruch  is  most  interesting,  not  dnlj  in 
itst?lf  (st»e  for  ex.   vrr.   10:  Certo  enim  qui  credit  riH'ipiet  mercedem),  hut  in  re- 
fen'n(*e  to  tlu*  teaching  of  4  R^dras,  which,  as  regards  originul  sin,  takes  another 
direction  than  liaruch.     But  I  have  little  doubt  that  both  allude  to  the — to  them — 
novel  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  that  doctrine.     La.stly,  as  regards  the  question  when 
this  remarkiible  work  was  written,  we  would  place  its  composition  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.     Most  writers  date  it  before  the  publication  of  4  Esdraa 
p^ven  the  app»?aran(Hj  of  a  IVu<lr)-IUruch  and  Pseudo-Ksdras  are  significant  of  tbe 
political  cireumstancea  and  the  religious  hopes  of  the  nation. 

For  criticism  and  fragments  of  other  Old  Testament  rseudepigrapha,  comp. 
Fahriciuity  ('»)<!»*x  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test..  2  vols.  (ed.  2,  1722).  The  Psalter 
of  Sol.,  IV.  I'^dr.  (or,  as  he  ])ut:*  it.  IV.  and  V.  I'Isd.),the  Apocal.  of  Bsruch,  and  the 
.\»umption  of  M»>s.,  havt»  I»een  edited  by  Fritvrhe  (liips.  1871);  otlier  Jewi«h 
(Il»hn»w)  ().  T.  Pseud«'pigrai)hs— though  of  a  lati»r  date — in  Mlinek's  Beth 
liaMidrush  (0  vols.),  fHifiMim.  A  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  suhject 
would  here  be  out  of  place. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

PUILO   OF   ALEXANDRIA   AND   RABBINIC   THEOLOGY. 

(See  voL  i.  pp.  42,  46,  47, 63.) 

(An  vol.  i.  p.  42,  note  4.)     In  comparing  the  allegorical  OalWtts  of  Philo  with        APP. 
those  of  Jewish  tra<Jitionali8!n,  we  think  first  of  all  of  the  seven  ezegetical  canoDtf  II 

wliich  are  ascribed  to  IliUel.     lliese  bear  chiefly  the  character  of  logical  deductions,    ' • — 

and  as  such  were  largely  applied  in  the  Halakhah.  lliese  seven  canons  were  next 
expanded  by  R.  Ishmael  (in  the  first  century)  into  thirteen,  by  the  analysis  of  one  of 
them  (Che  5th)  into  six,  and  the  addition  of  this  sound  ezegetical  rule,  that  where 
two  verses  swra  to  be  contradictory,  their  conciliation  must  be  sought  in  a  third 
pa.ssagi\  The  real  rules  for  the  Ha^/gadah — ^if  such  there  were — were  the  thirty- 
two  canons  of  7^  Jo^  the  Galilean  (in  the  second  century).  It  is  here  that  we 
meet  so  much  that  is  kindred  in  form  to  the  allegorical  canons  of  VhUo}  Only, 
they  lire  FU)t  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  application.  Most  taking 
result^s  -at  loa>t  to  a  certain  class  of  minds — might  be  reached  by  finding  in  each 
consonant  of  a  word  the  initial  letter  of  another  (Notariqon).  Thus,  the  word 
AflsBv»i(Wf  (altar)  was  rasolved  into  these  four  words,  beginning  respectively  with 
M,  S.  H,  cTl :  Forgiveness,  Merit,  Blessing,  Life.  Then  there  was  Gematriaf  by 
which  every  letter  in  a  word  was  n^solved  into  its  arithmetical  equivalent  Thus, 
the  two  words,  Gog  and  Magog  «  70,  which  was  the  supposed  number  of  all  the 
heathen  nations  Again,  in  Athbnsh  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were 
transpose*!  (the  first  for  the  last  of  the  alphabet,  and  so  on),  so  that  SIIeSfiaKll  (Jer. 
XXV.  '2i\\  li.  41)  became  J^a^eL,  while  in  Albanif  the  twenty- two  Hebrew  letters 
were  divide*!  into  two  rows,  which  mi^'ht  be  exchanged  (L  for  A,  M  for  B,  &c.). 

In  other  respects  also  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantage  of  the  Alexandrian 
mode  of  interpretation.  There  was  at  least  ingenuity,  if  not  always  truth,  in  ex- 
])laining  a  word  by  resolving  it  into  two  others,.^  or  in  discussing  the  import  of 
excluMve  particles  (such  as  *  only,' ' but,*  'from*),  and  inclusives  (such  as  *also,* 
*  with,'  *  all '),  or  in  discovering  shades  of  meaning  from  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
as  in  the  ei^'ht  synonyms  for  *  poor' — of  which  one  (Am),  indicated  simply  'the 
poor';  another  {Ebhycn,  from  abhah),  one  who  felt  both  need  and  desire;  a 
third  (tni^ikeu),  one  humiliated;  a  fourth  {rash  from  rush)^  one  who  had  been 
emptied  of  his  property;  a  fiflh  (rfri/),  one  whose  property  had  become  ex- 
hausted ;  a  sixth  {dakJt),  one  who  felt  broken  down ;  a  seventh  {makA),  one  who 
had  comedown  ;  and  the  eighth  (chelekh),  one  who  was  wretched — or  in  discussing 

>  Tho  niiiUr  who  will  take  our  outline  of  Aayii^,  pp.  57  to  88),  will  convince  himself  of 

riiil«»'!*  vievvt  ti»  pit'otvH,  and  compare  it  with  the  truth  of  ihi*. 

th<-    'XXV    Tht'.H4>H   de    iikhUm    et    fummlis  '  Aa,  for  example,  AIo/omA,  the  Utter  rain 

(piibiH  pr.  Hobr.  doctores  SS.  interpretari  etc.  ■*Mal-Qa«b,  fill  the  Btubbie. 
•uhti  fuurunt  *  (in  SurtMhtt$iv/  Bi$Kn  lUroA* 
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A  pp.        such  difforenoos  fwh('twtH»n  amarj  to  speak  gently,  and  dabhoTy  to  spenk  stronplv — 
jj  and  many  otliprs.'     fl«'iv  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  trndiuon  might 

-_     ,  }m'  of  real  use.     At  other  tunes  striking  thouglits  were  suggested,  aa  when  it  wai* 

pointt'd  out  tliut  .ill  mankind  was  made  to  spring  from  one  man,  in  order  to  chow 
tlu»  power  of  (tcxi,  since  all  coins  struck  from  the  same  machme  were  precistdy  the 
same,  while  in  man,  whatever  the  resemblance,  there  was  still  a  ditloreoc-e  in  each. 
H.  (Ad  vol.  i.  p.  45,  and  note  .3. J  The  distinction  b<»tween  the  iinappmacfaalile 
( Jod  and  ( Jod  lis  manifest  and  manifesting  Himself,  which  lira  at  the  foiindntion  of  so 
nmch  in  the  theoloL'v  of  Philo  in  regard  to  the  Mntermediary  beings' — •  Potencies' 
--and  the  Logos,  occurs  equally  in  Rabbinic  theology,'  though  there  it  is  probably 
df'iiviMl  from  a  dilf.Tent  source.  Indeed,  we  regard  this  as  explaining  the  marked 
find  >trikinir  avoidance  of  all  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Targumim.  It  altio  HOcount^ 
for  the  designation  of  Ood  by  two  classes  of  terms,  of  which,  in  our  view,  the  first 
expresses  the  idea  of  (lod  as  ri'veakxl,  the  other  that  of  God  as  revealing  IiimM*lt'; 
or.  to  ])ut  it  othervvis4>,  which  indicate,  the  one  a  state,  the  other  an  acton  the  }iart 
of  (lod.  The  tirst  of  these  classes  of  designations  embraces  two  ti^mis:  i'r^nru.tke 
cxj'i'llefit  «rl.)ry,  and  Shck/iina/if  or  Shekhinthaj  the  abiding  Presence.*  ()n  the  other 
hand,  God.  a*  in  the  act  of  revealinpr  Himself,  is  described  by  the  term  J/niiro,  the 
*  lyi'jos,'  *  the  Wonl.'  A  distinction  of  id«*as  also  obtains  between  the  terms 
Vrf/arfi  au'l  ShMinah,  The  former  indicates,  as  we  think,  the  inward  and  up- 
w.ml,  the  latter  the  outward  and  downward,  aspect  of  the  revealed  God.  This 
distinction  will  a])])ear  by  com])aring  the  usi*  of  the  two  words  in  the  Targumim, 
aiitl  oven  by  the  consideration  of  juissages  in  which  the  two  are  placed  side  br 
side  (a<  for  ex.,  in  the  Tnrgum  Onkelos  on  Ex.  xvii.  10;  Numb.  xiv.  14;  in  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  (ren.  xvi.  l.'l,  11;  in  the  J«Tusftlem  Targum,  Ex.  xix.  18;  and  in  tlie 
Tarsrum  Jonuthnn.  Is.  vi.  1,  o;  llagir.  i.  8).  Thus,  also,  the  allusion  m  2  Pet.  i. 
17,  to  *the  voic«»  from  the  excidlcnt  jriorv '  (t^c  fAfynXtmptnov^  ^ofi^r)  must  have 
been  to  the  I'tf/ara.^     The  varied  u.se  of  the  terms  •S//fA7ii"nr?^  and  yeqara^  and  then 

*  <\Mnp.  L'«Miorr>lIy.   Itumhurptr,  vol   ii.  yip,  runoiis  m^tnnoo  of  ni<v](*m  Jewinh  rriticuMm. 

IHI-.M:',    .in'l   tin-  •  Ili^fiTv   of  tin'  .T«wij»h  With  niiirh  loaniinir  «n«l  not  a  liitip  inirv^ 

Nitn»ii.'   yy.  .')•'» 7-.'»>"».    wImmv    tin'   Knliluiiio  tiuity  ho  tnc^  to  pr  >vo  l»y  n  dotniloH  analv«iii«, 

K\<'.ri"'i>*  i-<  t*iill>  rxphiiixd.  thnt  the  tlin-c  \vTm%  Memra,  Shekhimtdk^ mnd 

•'  !{i>iili>  thr  ili".ii;?iritioiw  iif  <mk1  t.»  Mliirli  Vrtfum    hnvc*    ii'»t   the   meaninf:  «l»o«*e   ex 

n '"inniM"   i-   in;i<h'  in    tin-    t«xt.  1*1. ilo  nlMi  plamfnl !     The  force  of  *  tenHenf^y-ai^^u  ment- 

npii'i*' ti»  Him  that  «»f  T6»ro«.  '  plm«',*  in  pn*-  «tn»n  *  c*uuhl    w^arei'ly  go  farther   than    hia 

ri-lv  tin-  -joiii*   inaiMur  ;i^  th«'  latrr  KaMiin  e.-^ny. 

(  iml  i.H|i*'i'iallv  th»'  Kalilmlah)  Ji-e  the  woni  *  Not  as  Crimm  (riaviji  X.T.    p.    107  a) 

^\r)y>     T«*  rhilo  it  implies  that  (i«M|  is  e.x-  woiihl   have  it,    the    ShekAmak,  thouyrh    he 

tr-,Z\M,„u:     H..  «-PH  this  tni.d.f   in  On.       "«';!'•'■  "r.l"'"  ''".'  ^''T;  ****'*"  i^l  ^'^^^ 

,.:.,. f  «hi.t.  <;.  .1  I....1  t..M  l.im  :  Im;.  wl.cn        "''  Ip'""-"*   «  ni32;,  f>ar  notion.  «> 

<..„.    NNviii.   II.  .,-i>,    .M-   a.    tl.    r,.,-..„        •■""-  "<■»*''  '".''*/••"»•'".'?; '>"'""'"^vii. 

„,. ,;.„, i,„,.„.„„.,, ,.-.  .„„ ,.,. i- ...  /,Tx'xxr;:-i;X-.-;u: r^i^i  rv.i'; 

tritjni!».li!»i  ;    th«'  il'-n-  in   I'-n      nl..  th«r  xvii.  IiJ  ;  xviii.  .'>:  xx.  17,  !>*•   xxir.  10,   II, 

t.nt  1^  tfi.' :  li..- .f  III    W-.'M  ..r  111."  rrv.-rH'.  IT  ;  xxix. -la  ;  xxxiii.  18. '.»2.  23  ;  x1. 2il«  M ; 

•iii'l  fh»"l<  ■  1-ii.ti  iti  rai'iiii'l'thf  {"iiih  r — *;••».  I.fv.  ix.  4.  i*».  *J.*J ;  Niiiiih.  x.  M  ;  xii.  8  j  xir, 

xwiii.  i:  l.-itiL' •■x'l.iin.  .1  l.y  I'.x.  \\\iii  '.'I.  II,  i'*i.     Shrkhitiuk  :  (Jen.  ix,  27;  Ex.  xriL 

nri'l   p.  ut.  Nwiil.  j;  ly   I'*,  x'*.  I   i  H.  r.  U.  7.    10 ;    xx.    "21:   xxv.   8;    xxix.    -15^    4H ; 

i;m.  .  I.  W  ar-li.  ]'.  \'J.'  h  ».  xxxiii.  :i,  .'>,  1  l-lll,  -JO  ;  xxxiv.  6,  9  ;  Xamh. 

■   I  think  It  i-  Ki^ttr  (Triiiitiir-li'lin*  vor  v.  ;> ;    vi.  i'.*! ;    xi.   'JO;    xiv.  14,  42;    xxiii. 

riiri-»<-    i»li«t  •li'5iti;:iii-)ii  -  th«'  twoa-*  i\'A*i\  21;  \xxv.  .It;  Ik-ut.  i.  4l* ;  lit  24;  ir.  SO; 

rri-.n<«     vi'liTi    ail   w  ith.niT  tl-i-  ••mi -n'^a-  vi.   I.'i;  \  li    i»|  ;  xii.  .S,  II,  *2I  ;  xiv.  231,24; 

ti'.n.     Im  j»  n.  nl  hi-  hnnhun  i^  ..f  \\\{W  r.-al  xvi,  '.».  ti.  11  ;  xxni.  15  ;  xxvL  2;  ^y-**!    |0| 

Villi- .     I>r.  S.  Miijilmium  (  XiitlirotNiiiinrpliK'ii  xxxiii.  26. 
o.  AnthP>iN>pathifii   Iwi  Onki-ldn)    atlordd  a 
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Memrttf  in  the  Targum  of  Is.  vi.,  is  very  remarkable.     In  Ter.  1  it  is  the  Yeqara       API*, 
and  its  train— the  heavenward  glory — which  fills  the  Heavenly  Temple.     In  ver.  3  II 

we  hear  the  Trishaffion  in  connection  with  the  dwelling  of  Ilis  Shekkintha,  while  the    * • — • 

splondour  (Ziv)  of  His  Yeqara  fills  theeartlf — as  it  were,  tiows  down  to  it.  In  ver. 
6  the  prophet  dreads,  because  he  had  seen  the  Yeqara  of  the  Sliekhinah,  while  in 
ver.  0  the  foal  is  taken  from  before  the  Shekhintha  (which  is)  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Yefjara  (a  remarkable  expression,  which  occurs  often ;  so  especially  in  Ex.  x^ii. 
10).  Finally,  in  ver.  8,  the  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  the  Memra  o!  Jehovah 
aj>eakin^'  the  words  of  vv.  0,  10.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  notice  that  in  St. 
John  xii.  40,  these  words  are  prophetically  applied  in  connection  with  Christ. 
Thus  St.  John  applies  to  the  Logos  what  the  Targum  understands  of  the  Afetnra 
of  Jehovali. 

But,  theologically,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  point,  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  to  the  term  Logos  as  employed  in  the 
Fourth  OiMi}>el,  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  equivalent  expression 
Mntirn  in  the  Tnrgumim.  As  stated  in  the  text  of  this  book  (vol.  i.  p.  47),  the 
term  Mt-mra,  as  applied  to  God,  occurs  170  times  in  the  Targum  Onkelos,  99  times 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  ^21  times  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan.  We 
subjoin  the  list  of  these  passag*^^,  arranged  in  three  cla.«ses.  Those  in  Class  L  mark 
whiTe  the  term  does  not  apply  to  this,  or  where  it  is  at  least  doubtful-,  those  in 
('la.<s  II.  wlu're  the  fair  interpretation  of  a  passage  shows;  and  Class  111.  where 
it  is  umluuhted  and  unquestionable,  that  the  expression  Memra  refers  to  Qod  as 
revealin^f  Himself,  that  is,  the  lA)g08. 

Classiji^d  List  of  all  the  Passages  in  which  the  term  *  Memra'  occurs 
in  the  Targum  Onkelos, 

(The  term  occurs  170  times.  Class  III.,  which  consists  of  those  passages  in  which 
the  term  Memra  bears  undoubted  application  to  the  Divine  Personality  as 
revealing  Himself,  comprises  79  passages.)  ^ 

('las»  I.  Inapplicable  or  Doubtful:  Gen.  xxvi.  6  ;  Ex.  ii.  25  ;  v.  2  ;  vi..8;  xv.  8, . 
10,  20;  wi  8;  xvii.  1  ;  xxiii.  21,  "22  \  xxv.  22;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xviii.  iiO ;  xxii.  9; 
xxvi.  14,  18,  21,  27  ;  Num.  iii.  39,  51 ;  iv.  37,  41,  45,  49;  ix.  18  (bis),  19,  20 (bis), 
2.}  quat.;x.  13;  xiii.  3;  xiv.  11,22,30,35;  xx.  12,  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  4,  10; 
xwii.  14  ;  xxxiii.  2,  38;  xxxvi.  5;  Deut.  i.  2ii;  iv.  30;  viii.  3,  20;  xiii.  5,  19  (in 
our  \'er>ion  4,  18);  xv.  5;  xxvi.  15,  18;  x.xvii.  10;  xxviii.  1,  2,  15,  45,  02;  xxx. 
2,8,  10,20. 

An  examination  of  these  passages  would  show  that,  for  cautious  sake,  we  have 
somt  times  put  di»wn  an  *  inapplicable  *  or  *  doubtful  *  what,  viewed  in  connection  wiih 
«>lher  pjisMi^jeiJ  in  which  the  word  is  ujted,  appears  scarcely  doubtful.  It  would  take 
t(M)  iniich  spare  to  explain  why  some  passages  are  put  in  the  ne.it  class,  although  the 
term  Memra  seejns  to  be  used  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  in  class  I.    Lastly,  the 

'   As  iho^  Hheets  are  pa^wing  through  the  historical,  exesetical,  and  critical,  and  treat- 

pn-^H  f  r  A  M'cond  edition,  the  claMic  edition  ing  them  with  equal  learning  and  brendth 

vt'  thr  I  ar^'um  Onkeloa  by  Dr.  Berliner  ([iu  2  and  sobriety  of  juaffment   On  comparing  our 

v(.l>.  lUrlin.  1884)  has  reaehcd  me.    Vol.  I.  ordinary  text  with  that  pubUshra  by   Dr. 

^Mve.H  tl a*  text  aHer  the  editio  Sabioneta  (of  Berlintr   I   find  that  in  the  three  passages 

the  year  l.i57 ).    Vol.  ii.  addii  critical  notes  to  italicised  TGen.  vii.  16,  vi.  6,  onct,  and  xxviii. 

the  text  (  pp.  1-70),  which  are  followed  by  81)  the  ed,  $<Mim,  has  not  the  word  Mtmra^ 

verv*  interesting  Vntlegununa,  entering  fully  This  is  specially  noteworthy  aa  regard!*  tht 

on  all  questions  connected  with  this  Targum,  very  important  passage,  Gen.  xxviii.  2L 
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APP.        reason  why  some  passages  appear  in  Class  III.,  when  others,  somewhat  similar,  are 

U  placed  in  Class  II.,  must  be  sought  in  the  context  and  connection  of  a  verse.     We 

^-    y    "^    must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  each  passage  has  been  carefully  studied  by  itaelf, 

and  that  our  conclusions  have  been  determined  by  careful  considemtion,  and  by  the 

fair  meaning  to  be  put  on  the  language  of  Oukelos. 

Class  II.  Fair:  Geu.  vii.  10;  xx.  3;  xxxi.  3,24;  Ex.  xix.  5;  Lev.  viii.  36; 
XX vi.  23 ;  Numb.  xi.  20,  23;  xiv.  41 ;  xxii.  9,  18,  20;  xxiii.  3,  4,  16;  xxvii.  21  ,• 
xxxvi.  2;  Deut.  i.  32;  iv.  24,  33,  36;  v.  24,  25,  26 ;  ix.  23  (bis);  xxxi.  23; 
xxxiv.  6. 

(^LASS  III.   UndoMed:  Gen.  iii.  8,  10;  vi.  6  (bis),  7 ;  viii.  21;  ix.  12,  18,  16, 

16,  17;  XV.  1,  6;  xvii.  2,  7,  10,  11;  xxi.  20,  22  23;  xxii.  16;  xxiv.  3;  xxvi.  3, 
24,  1'8;  xxviii.  16,  20,  21 ;  xxxi.  49,  60;  xxxv.  3 ;  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  23;  xlviii.  21 ; 
xlix.  24,25;  Ex.  iii.  12;  iv.  12,  15;  x.  10;  xiv.  31  ;  xv.  2;  xviii.  19;  xix.  17; 
xxix.  42,43;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  13,  17;  xxxiii.  22;  Lev.  xx.  23;  xxiv.  12;  xxvi.  9, 
11,30,  46:  Numb.  xiv.  9  (bis),  43;  xvii.  19  (in  our  Version  v.  4);  xxi.  6; 
xxiii.  21  ;  Deut.  i.  30;  ii.  7  ;  iii.  22;  iv.  37;  v.  6;  ix.  3;  xviil  16,  19;  XJC.  1  ; 
xxiii.  15;  xxxi.  6,  8;  xxxii.  51 ;  xxxiii.  3,  27. 

Of  most  special  interest  is  the  rendering  of  Chikelos  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  where, 
instead  of  *  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,*  OnkeloB  has  it:  *And  by  Hia 
Memra  was  the  world  made,*  exactly  as  in  St.  John  i.  10.  This  divergence  of 
Oukelos  from  the  Hebrew  text  Is  utterly  unaccountable,  nor  has  any  explanation 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  attempted,  inner,  whose  inaugural  dissertation  *  I>e 
Onkeloso  ej usque  Paraphrnsi  Chaldaica*  (Lips.  1820),  most  modem  writers  have 
simply  followed  (with  some  nmplilications.  chiefly  from  Luzatto's  *  Philoxenus,* 
n^n  3nX^»  makes  no  reference  to  this  passage,  nor  do  his  succeswrs,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  ij»  rurioiLs  that,  as  our  present  Hebrew  text  has  Mr<«  words,  so  has  the  rendering 
of  OnkeloSy  and  that  both  end  with  the  same  word. 

In  classifying  the  passages  in  which  the  word  Memra  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  we  have  reversed  the  previous  order, 
and  CIa>s  I.  represents  the  passages  in  which  the  term  UTidauhtedly  applies  to  the 
Personal  manifestation  of  God;  Class  II.,  in  which  this  is  the  fair  interpretation; 
Class  III.,  in  whkh  such  applkation  is,  ^o  say  the  most,  doubtful, 

Cl(t8s(fied  List  of  Passages  {according  to  the  above  scheme)  in  which  the  term 
*  Memra  '  occurs  in  the  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  Pentateuch^ 

Class  I.  Of  undouftted  application  to  a  Personal  Manifestation  of  GJod :  Qen.  L 
27;  iii.  9,  22;  v.  24;  vi.  3;  vii.  16;  xv.  1  ;  xvi.  3;  xix.  24;  xxi.  88;  xxii.  8. 
14  ;  xxviii.  10 ;  xxx.  22  (bis)  ;  xxxi.  9 ;  xxxv.  9  (quat.) ;  xxxviii.  26 ;  xl.  28 ;  Exod. 
iii.  14  ;  vi.  3  ;  xii.  42  (quat.)  ;  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  16,24,  25  ;  xv.  12,  26  (bis);  xix.  6, 7, 
8,  9  (bis) ;  XX.  1,  24;  U'v.  i.  1  ;  Numb.  ix.  8;  x.  35,  36;  xiv.  20;  xxi.  6;  xxiii. 
8  (bis) ;  xxiv.  6,  23;  xxv.  4  ;  xxvii.  16;  Deut.  i.  1  ;  iiL  2;  iv.  34;  xxtL  3,  14, 

17,  18 ;  xxviii.  27,  (SS  ;  xxxii.  15,  3l»,  51  ;  xxxiii.  2,  7 ;  xxxiv.  9,  10,  11. 

Class  II.  Where  such  application  is  fair\  (leu.  v.  24;  xxi.  Z^\  Ex.  vL  3; 
XV.  I  ;  U»v.  i.  1  ;  Numb,  xxiii.  15,  21  ;  xxiv.  4,  16 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  1,  40. 

Class  III.  Where  such  application  \&  doubtful;  Qen.  vi.  6;  xviii.  1,  17;  xxiL 
14  (bis):  xxx.  22;  xl.  23;  xUx.  18;  Ex.  xiii.  19;  xv.  3,26;  xvii.  10;  six.  3; 
Deut.  L  1 ;  xxxii.  \6 ;  xxxiv.  4,  6. 
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Classified  List  of  Passages  in  whicJi  the  term  *  Memra  *  occurs  in  the 
Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 

('LA8S  I.    Undoubted:  Gen.  ii.  8 :  iii.  8,  10,  24  ;  iv.  26  ;  v.  2  ;  vii.  16 ;  ix.  12, 
13,  15,  10,  17 ;  xi.  8 ;  xii.  17  ;  xv.  1 ;  xvii.  2,  7,  10,  11  ;  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  24  (bis) 
XX.  6,  18  ;  xxi.  20,  2i>.  23,  33  ;  xxii.  1  ;  xxiv.  1,  3  ;  xxvi.  3,  24,  28 ;  xxvii.  28,  31 
xxviii.  10,  16,  20 ;  xxix.  12 ;  xxxi.  3,  50  ;  xxxv.  3,  9 ;  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  23  ;  xli.  1 
xlvi.  4;  xlviii.  J),  21  ;  xlix.  25;  1.  20;  Exod.  i.  21  ;  ii.  5 ;  iii.  12;  vii.  25;  x.  10 
xii.  23,  2t);  xiii.  H,  i:,,  1?  ;  xiv.  25,  31 ;  xv.  25  ;  xvii.  13,  15,  16  (bis);  xviii.  19 
XX.  7  ;  xxvi.  28  ;  xxix.  42,  43;  xxx.  6,  30  ;  xxxi.  13, 17 ;  xxxii.  36 ;  xxxiii.  9,  19 
xxxiv.  5;  xxxvi.  33;  I.<'v.  i.  1   (bis);  vi.  2;  viii.  35;  ix.  23;  xx*.  23;  xxiv.  12 
(l)is);  xxvi.  11,  12,  30,  44,  40;  Numb.  iii.  10,  39,  51  ;  iv.  37,  41,  45,  49;  ix.  18 
(bis),   11>,  20  (bis),  23  (ter);  x.  13,35,30;  xiv.  9,41,43;  xvi.  11,  20;  xvii.  4; 
xxi.  5,  0,  8,  9,  34  ;  xxii.  \^,   19,  28  ;  xxiii.  3,  4,  8  (bis),  10,  20,  21 ;  xxiv.  13; 
xxvii.  10 ;  xxxi.  S;  xxxiii.  4;  Deut.  i.  10,  30,  43 ;  ii.  7,  21 ;  iii.  22;  iv.  3,  7  (bis), 
20,  24,  ;);»>,  3() ;  v.  5  (bis),  1 1, 22,  23,  24  (bis),  25,  20 ;  vi.  13,  21,22;  ix.  3  ;  xi.  23  ; 
xii.  5,  11  ;  xviii.  11>;  xx.  1  ;  xxi.  20;  xxiv.  18,  19;  xxvi.  5,  14,  18;  xxviii.  7,  9, 
1 1,  13,  20,  21,  22.  25,  27,  28,  %\  48,  49,  59,  01,  a3,  08 ;  xxix.  2,  4 ;  xxx.  3,  4,  5, 
7;  xxxi.  5,  8,  23;  xxxii.  0,  9,  12,  30;  xxxiii.  29;  xxxiv.  1,  5,  10,  11. 

Class  II.  Fair:  Gen.  v.  24;  xv.  0;  xvi.  1,  13;  xviii.   17;  xxii.  16;  xxix.  31 
xxx.  22;  xlvi.  4;  Kx.  ii.  23;  iii.  8,  17,  19;  iv.  12;  vi.  8;  xii.  27;  xiii.  5,  17 
xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  12,  22;  I^^v.  xxvi.  44;  Numb.  xiv.  30;  xx.  12,  21;  xxii.  9,20 
xxiv.  4,  10,  23;   Deut.  viii.  3;  xi.  12 ;  xxix.  2.J ;  xxxi.  2,  7;  xxxii.  18,  23,  26,  38, 
3!),  43,  48,  50,  51  ;  xxxiii.  3,  27;  xxxiv.  6. 

Class  III.  Doubtful:  Gen.  vi.  3,  0  (bis),  7  (bis) ;  viii.  1,  21 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  5 
(bis) ;  Kx.  iv.  15  ;  v.  2  ;  ix.  20,  21 ;  x.  29 ;  xiv.  7  ;  xv.  2,  8 ;  xvi.  3,  8  ;  xix.  5;  xxv.  22; 
Lev.  xviii.  30;  xxii.  9;  xxvi.  40;  Numb.  vi.  27;  ix.  8;  xii.  0;  xiv.  11,  22,  35; 
XV.  34;  XX.  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxvii.  14;  xxxiii.  2,  38;  xxxvi.  5;  Deut.  i.  20,  32; 
iv.  30;  v.  5;  viii.  20;  ix.  23;  xi.  1  ;  xiii  18;  xv.  6;  xix.  15;  xxv.  18;  xxvi.  17; 
xxvii.  10 ;  xxviii.  1,  15,  46,  62 ;  xxx.  2,  8,  9,  10;  xxxi.  12 ;  xxxiii.  9. 

(Ad  vol.  i.  p.  53,  note  4.)  Only  one  illustration  of  Philoa  peculiar  metbod  of 
intor{)retinp  the  Old  Testament  can  here  be  given.  It  will  at  the  same  time  show, 
how  lie  found  confirmation  for  his  philosophical  speculations  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  further  illustrate  his  system  of  moral  theolopry  in  its  most  interesting,  but  also 
most  ditlirnlt,  point.  The  question  is,  how  the  soul  was  to  pass  from  its  state  of  sensu- 
ousne.«is  and  sin  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason,  which  was  religion  and  righteousness. 
It  will  b«'  ^'marked  that  the  change  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  said  to  be 
aceoni])lished  in  one  of  three  ways :  by  study,  by  practice,  or  through  a  good 
natural  disp*}8ition  {fid^aiSf  tiaKt^aii,  €v<f)VM)  exactly  as  Aristotle  put  it.  But 
Philo  found  a  symbol  for  each,  and  for  a  preparatory  stiige  in  each,  in  Scripture. 
The  three  Patriarchs  represented  this  threefold  mode  of  reaching  the  supersensuoua : 
Abraham,  study;  Jacob,  practice;  Isaac,  a  good  disposition;  while  Enoa, 
Enoch,  and  Noah,  represented  the  respective  preparatory  stages.  Enos  (hope),  the 
first  real  ancestor  of  our  race,  represented  the  mind  awakening  to  the  existence  of 
a  better  life.  Abraham  (study)  received  command  to  leave  *  the  land  *  (aensuoua- 
r.es8).  Hut  all  study  was  thrwfold.  It  was,  first,  physical — Abram  in  the  land  of 
I'r,  contemplating  the  starry  sky,  but  not  knowing  God.  Next  to  the  physical  waa 
that  *  iutcriiiediato'  (^«Vr»;)  stu<ly,  which  embraced  the  ordinary  'cycle  of  know- 
ledge '  {tyKVKXios  nutociu).    Thia  was  Abram  after  he  left  Uaran,  and  that  know- 
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AFP.       ledge  was  symbolised  by  bis  union  with  Hagar,  who  tarried  (intermediat«Ij) 
XX  l)etween  Kadesh  and  Bered.    But  this  stage  also  was  insufficient,  and  the  soul  must 

^^ii^-., '    reach  the  third  and  highest  stage,  that  of  Divine  philosophy  (tridy.  the  love  of 

wisdom,  <t>LKo(To<f)ia)^  where  eternal  truth  was  the  subject  of  contemplation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Abram  left  Lot,  he  became  Abraham,  and  he  was  truly  united  to  Sarah, 
no  longer  Sarai.  Onwards  and  ever  upwards  would  the  soul  now  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  virtue,  of  heavenly  realities,  nay,  of  the  nature  of  God  Himaelf. 

But  there  was  yet  another  method  than  'study,'  by  which  the  soul  might  ri«e 
— that  of  wkesis,  discipline,  practice,  of  which  Scripture  speaks  in  Enoch  and 
Jacob.  Enoch — whom  '  God  took,  and  he  was  not  *  (Gen.  v.  24) — meant  the  soul 
turning  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  found  in  its  former 
place  of  enl.  From  Encx^h,  uh  tlie  preparatory  stage,  we  advance  to  Jacob^  tirrt 
merely  fleeing  from  sensuous  entanglements  (from  Laban),  then  contending  with  the 
affections,  ridding  himself  of  five  of  the  w^venty-tive  souL*  with  which  he  had  entered 
Egypt  (Deut.  X.  2*J,  cc^mp.  with  Gen.  xlvi  27),  often  nearly  misled  by  the  Soplusta 
(Dinah  and  Humor),  often  nearly  failing  and  faint  in  the  conflict  (Jacob's  wrest- 
ling), but  holpt^n  by  God,  and  finally  victorious,  when  Jacob  became  Israel. 

liut  the  highest  of  all  was  that  spiritual  life  which  came  neitht^r  from  study 
nor  discipline,  but  through  a  good  natural  disposition.  Here  wo  have,  first  of  all, 
Noahy  who  symbolises  only  the  commencement  of  virtue,  since  we  read  not  of  any 
special  virtue  in  him.  Kather  is  he  re^t — as  the  name  impUes — ^good,  relatively  to 
those  around.  It  was  otherwise  with  Isnar,  who  was  perfect  before  his  birth 
(and  hence  chosen),  even  as  Itebvhah  meant  constancy  in  \irtue.  In  that  state 
the  soul  enjoyed  true  rt\*it  (the  Sabbat li,  Jerusalem)  and  joy,  which  Isaac's  name 
implied.  But  true  virtue,  which  was  also  true  wisdom,  was  Paradise,  whenc« 
issued  the  (me  stream  (goodness),  which  again  divideil  into  four  branches  (the  four 
Stiiic  virtuert) : — 7 Y^aw,  'prudence  '  (<^/>oi'»;<nf)  ;  Oihoftf  *  fortitude  *  (dvdpia) ;  Tt^rit^ 
*  <lesire  *  (tiriBvfxia ) ;  and  Euphratcfi^  *  ju>tice  *  {Jbtxaioavvri).  And  yet,  though  these 
b*  the  Stoic  virtues,  they  all  spring  fnmi  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  God — and  all  that 
is  •rood,  and  all  help  to  it,  C(»mes  to  us  uhimatoly  from  God  Ilimself,  and  is  in 

GiHl. 
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APPENDIX   m. 

RABBINIC   VIEWS   AS  TO  THE   LAWFULNESS  OF    IMAGES,   PICTORIAL 
REPRESENTATIONS  ON   COINS,   ETC. 

(See  vol  i.  p.  89,  note  8.) 

On  tliis  point,  ef^pecially  aa  regarded  images,  statues,  and  coins,  the  views  of  tlie       aPP. 
Habbin  underwent  (as  stated  in  the  text)  changes  and  modifications  according  to         jjj 
the  outwani  circumstances  of  the  people.    The  earlier  and  strictest  opinions,  which     - — .— 
absolutely  forbade  any  representation,  were  relaxed  in  the  Mishnah.  and  still  further 
in  the  Talujud. 

ill  tn\cin>^  this  development,  we  mark  as  a  first  stage  that  a  dbtinction  was 
made  between  hammj  such  pictorial  representations  and  making  use  of  them,  in 
I  lie  sense  ott^ellinj^  or  bartering  them  ;  and  again  between  fn<i/:tYi^and^Wt>i^  them. 
The  Mi>hiiah  forbids  only  such  representations  of  human  beings  as  carry  in  their 
hand  m)uie  syuiboi  of  power,  such  as  a  statf,  bird,  globe,  or,  as  the  Talmud  adds, 
a  .sword,  or  even  a  signet-ring  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  1).  The  Commentaries  explain  that 
this  nuLst  refer  to  the  making  use  of  them,  since  their  possession  was,  at  any  rate, 
prohibite<l.  The  Talmud  adds  (Ab,  Z.  40  *,  41  a)  that  these  were  generally 
rt»pre*»entations  of  kings,  that  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  that 
their  prohibition  applied  only  to  villages,  not  to  towns,  where  they  were  used  for 
ornament.  Similarly  th*  Mishnah  directs  that  everything  bearing  a  representation 
of  sun  or  moon,  or  of  a  dragon,  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  8), 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Talmud  quotes  (Ab.  Z.  42  b)  a  proposition  (Boraita),  to 
the  etl'ect  that  all  representations  of  the  planets  were  aDowed,  except  those  of  the 
sun  and  moon,*  likewise  all  statues  except  those  of  man,  and  aP  pictures  except 
thcvse  of  a  drajron,  the  discussion  leading  to  the  ctmclusion  that  in  two,  if  not  in  all 
the  eases  mentioned,  the  Talmudic  directions  refer  to  finding,  not  making  such. 
So  stringent,  indeed,  was  the  law  as  regarded  signet-nngs,  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  have  raise<l  work  on  them,  and  only  such  figures  were  allowed  as  were  sunk 
ben»'ath  tlie  surface,  although  even  then  they  were  not  to  be  used  for  sealing  (Ab. 
Z.  4.'{  //).  Hut  this  already  marks  a  concession,  accorded  apparently  to  a  cele- 
brated Kabbi,  who  had  such  a  ring.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  the  ex- 
cuse, frame<l  at  a  later  period,  for  the  Rabbis  who  worshipped  in  a  Synagogue  that 
hud  a  statue  of  a  king,  to  the  effect  tliat  they  could  not  be  suspected  of  idolatry, 
since  the  \)\ixc*\  and  hence  their  conduct,  was  under  the  inspection  of  all  men. 
This  more  liberal  tendency  had,  indeed,  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the 
case  of  the  Nasi  Gamaliel  II.,  who  made  use  of  a  public  bath  at  Acco  in  which 

>  The  Nafti  R.  Gsnialiel  made  use  of  re-  the  new  moon)  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
prtM4<ntati<>ni  of  the  moon  in  questioning  Hut  this  mutt  be  reffardsd  as  a  nrroMsrj 
igoorant  witueasei  wiih  a  view  to  fixing  (by      exception  W  the  Mliluuo  nHU, 
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APP.        there  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite.     The  Mi-^hnah  (Ab.  Z.  iii  4)  puts  ihn  twofold 
III         plea  into  his  mouth,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  the  doniaiu  of  the  idol,  but  the  idol 

, '   came  into  his,  and  that  the  statue  was  there  for  ornament,  not  for  worship,     llie 

Talmud  endorses,  indeed,  these  arguments^  but  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Gamaliel  was  not  really  approved  of  ( Ab.  Z.  44  b).  But  a  statue 
ushI  for  idolatrous  purposes  was  not  only  to  be  pulverised,  but  the  dust  cast  to  the 
winds  or  into  the  sea,  lest  it  might  possibly  serve  as  manure  to  the  soil !  (Ab.  Z. 
iii.  .'0.  This  may  explain  how  Josephus  ventured  even  to  blame  King  SoloDion 
for  the  figures  on  the  brazen  sea  and  on  his  throne  (Ant.  viii.  7.  6),  and  how  he 
could  excite  a  fanatical  rabble  at  Tiberias  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas 
because  it  contained  '  tigures  of  living  creatures  *  (life  12).^ 


*  Following  till'  iiiHuflioieiit  reasoning;  of 
Ewahl  (iivm'U.  d.  Volk<*s  Isr.  vol.  v.  p.  8.'J), 
Schiiier  rc|»ros<'nts  the  non-issue  of  coins  with 
the  inia^o  of  Herod  as  a  concesuion  to  Jewish 
prejudices,  and  an^ucs  that  the  coins  of  the 
Kiii|>en»rs  struck  in  I'ulestine  bore  no  ertigy. 
The  assertion  i.«,  however,  unsup|>orted,  and 
8t.  Matt.  xxii.  20  proves  that  coins  with  an 
image  of  Cxe^r  were  in  general  circulation. 
WifMtler  (IJeitr.  pp.  «:J-«7)  had  shown  that 
the  absence  of  Henxi's  ettigy  on  c«»ins  prov<"« 
his  inferior  (Misition  rlativelv  to  Home,  and 
as  thifl  has  an  iini>ort.Hnt  fH'aring  on  the 
question  of  a  Roman  ct>nsus  during  his  reign, 
it  was  scan*ely  fair  to  simply  ignore  it.  The 
Talmud  ( IJaU'i  K.  117  b)  s|H*aks  of  coins  bear- 
ing on  one  side  David  and  Solomon  (?  their 
efligies  or  their  names),  and  on  the  other 
*  .leriisjilem.  the  holy  i'ity.'  Hut  if  it  Iks 
doubtful  whether  these  coins  h.id  resjM'Ctively 
th«'  elHgit-s  of  David  or  of  .S»lomon,  there  can 
))v  no  doubt  alHtut  the  coins  ast^ilH^d  in  Ker. 
K.  (Par.  :W,  cd.  Warshau,  [..  71  ^)  to  Abra- 


ham, Joshua,  David,  and  Mordeeat-^that  of 
Abraham  being  described  as  beariQ((  on  one 
side  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman  (Abraham  ami  Sarah),  and  on  the 
other  those  of  a  young  man  and  a  youiii; 
woman  (Isaac  and  Kebekah).  The  coins  of 
Joshua  are  stated  fo  have  borne  on  one  aide 
a  bullock,  on  the  other  a  ram,  according;  to 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  There  could,  tlierefore, 
have  Uim  no  such  abhorrei.ce  of  snch  ci>in#, 
an«l  if  there  had  been,  Herod  was  scarcely  the 
man  to  lie  deterre<l  by  it.  On  these  sup|»i»Mil 
ctiins  of  David,  Ac.*,  see  the  very  curious 
ri'marks  (tf  Wagetuteil^  Suta,  pp.  574,  and  fol- 
lowing. The  fullest  and  mtnt  accura'e  in- 
formation on  all  connected  with  the  ooine  of 
the  Jews  is  contained  in  the  lirge  and  ]eame«l 
work  of  Mr.  Madden^  *(?oiiia  of  the  Jews* 
(vol.  ii.  of  *The  International  Xuinlsmat.i 
( )rientnlia,*  \HS\ ).  Com)>.  also  the  Review  of 
this  b<K>k  in  the  Journal  of  the  Knyal 
ArchaNdogicil  Inst  f[>r  1H82,  vol.  xxxix.  pp 
203-2U(>. 
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APPENDIX   IV. 

AN   ABSTRACT  OF  JEWISH    HISTORY    FROM  THE   REIGN    OF   ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT  TO  THE   ACCESSION   OF   HEROD. 

(See  Book  I.  ch.  vUi.) 

The  political  connection  of  Israel  with  the  Grecian  world,  and,  with  it,  the  conflict       APP. 
witli  Hellenism,  may  he  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  victorious  progress  of  IV 

Alex  inder  the  Great  through  the  then  known  world  (333  B.C.).*     It  was  not  only    r-^ 

that  his  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  put  an  end  to  the  easy  and  peaceful 
alh';.nance  which  Judaea  had  owned  to  it  for  about  two  centuries,  hut  that  the 
vstabliMhment  of  such  a  va^t  Hellenic  empire,  as  was  the  aim  of  Alexa:  der,  iutro- 
Juced  a  new  element  into  the  old  world  of  Asia.  Everywhere  the  old  civilisation 
^itiVii  way  before  the  new.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eeond  century 
Iwfore  Christ,  Palestine  wan  already  surrounded,  north,  oa»t,  and  west,  with  a 
^inile  of  Hellenic  cities,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  land  itself  Grecianlsm  had  its 
foothold  in  Galilee  and  was  dominant  in  Samaria.  But  this  is  not  all.  After 
continuiiij^  the  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Palestine  ultimately  passed  from  Eg}ptian  to  Syrian  domination  during  the  leigu 
of  Seleiicus  IV.  (187-176  B.C.).  Ilis  successor  was  that  Antiochus  IV.,  Kpiphanes 
(175  1(U),  whose  reckless  determination  to  exterminate  Judaism,  and  in  its  place 
to  substitute  Hellenism,  led  to  the  Maccabean  rising.  Mad  as  this  attempt  seems, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  in  Palestine  itself  a  party  to 
favour  his  plans.  In  truth,  Grecianism,  in  its  worst  form,  had  long  before  made 
its  way,  slowly  but  surely,  into  the  highest  quarters.  For  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  history  its  progress  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  passed  first  under  Egyptian  domina- 
tion. Although  the  Ptolemies  were  generally  favourable  to  the  Jews  (at  least  of 
their  own  country),  those  of  Palestine  at  times  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  conqueror 
( Jf>/».  Ant.  xii.  1.  1).  Then  followed  the  contests  between  Syria  and  Egypt  for  ita 
p()sse>dion,  in  which  the  country  must  have  severely  suffered.  As  Josephus  aptly 
remarks  (Ant.  xii.  3.  3),  whichever  party  gained,  Palestine  was  Mike  a  ship  in  a 
storm  which  is  tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides.*  Otherwise  it  was  a  happy 
time,  btvause  one  of  comparative  independence.  The  secular  and  spiritual  power 
was  vested  in  the  hereditary  High-Priests,  who  paid  for  their  appointment  (pro- 
hahlv  aimually)  the  sum  of  twenty  (presumably  Syrian)  talents,  amounting  to  five 
ordinary  talents,  or  rather  less  than  1,200/.^    Besides  this  personal,  the  country 

'  Wo  do  not  here  diticuM   the  question,  impression  which  his  appearance  had  made, 

whether    or  not    Alexander    really  enteml  nnd   the  permanent  results  which  followed 

.l4Tu«ialem.    Jewish  lo^^-nd  has  much  to  tell  from  it. 

vf  hiin,  and  reports  many  supposed  inquiries  >  Comp.  HerzftU,  Gesch.   d.  Tolkes  Isr. 

oil  hi5i  itart  or  dittcussiuus  between  him  and  vol.  it  pauiim^  bat   ipedally  pp.  181  and 

tbe   Rabbis,  that  prove  at   least  the  deep  211. 
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APP.        paid  a  ^^eneral  tribute,  its  revenues  being  lot  to  the  highest  bidder.    The  sum  levied 
ly         on  Judroa  itself  has  been  computed  at  81,{KX)/.  (350  ordinary  talents).    Although 

—  > '    this  tribute  appears  by  no  means  excesf^ive,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  later  times  the 

dues  from  the  balsam-district  around  Jericho  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  46,800/. 
(:iOO  talents),  the  hardship  lay  in  the  mode  of  levying  it  by  strangers,  often  unjustly, 
and  always  harshly,  and  in  the  charges  connected  with  its  collection.  This  cause 
of  complaint  was,  indecKl,  n^moved  in  the  course  of  time,  but  only  by  that  which 
h'd  to  far  more  serious  evils. 

The  succession  of  the  High-Priests,  as  jriven  in  Nehem.  xii.  10, 11, 22,  furnishes 
the  following  names:  Jeshua,  Joinkim,  Elia.shib,  Joiada,  Johanan,'  Jonathan,  and 
Jaddua,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of 
Jaddua,  we  have  the  following  list :  ^  Onias  I.  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8.  7),  Simon  /.  tMe 
Juitt^  (Ant.  xii.  2.  6),  Eleaz(tr,  Mananseh  (Ant.  xii.  4.  1),  Onias  II.,  Sitnon  II, 
(Ant.  xii.  4.  10),  Oiiias  Ill.y  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5.  1),  Menelaus,  and  Aidmui  (Ant. 
xii.  9.  7),  with  whom  the  series  of  the  Pontilfs  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Internal  (x^ace  and  happiness  ceased  after  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just  (in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.),  one  of  the  last  links  in  that  some- 
what mysterious  chain  of  personages,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
'the  Great  Assemblage,'  or  *  Great  Synagogue.'* 

Jewish  legend  has  much  that  is  miraculous  to  tell  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  con* 
nectshim  alike  with  events  both  long  anterior  and  long  posterior  to  his  Pontificate. 
Many  of  these  traditions  read  like  the  outcome  of  loving,  longing  rememhiance  of 
a  happy  past  wlfich  was  never  to  return.  Such  a  venerable  form  would  never  again 
bt*  seen  in  the  Sanctuary  (I^cclus.  1.  1-4),  nor  would  such  miraculous  attestation  be 
giv»»n  to  any  other  ministrations  *  (Yonia  .*J0  a  and  b ;  Jer.  Yoma  v.  2 ;  vi.  3).  All 
this  Hi't'nis  to  point  to  the  close  of  a  period  when  the  Iligh-Priesthood  was  purely 
Jewish  in  s])irit,  just  as  the  hints  alx)ut  dissi>nsions  among  his  sons  (Jer.  Yoma  43 
d,  at  top)  sound  like  faint  reminiscences  of  the  family — and  public  troubles  which 
followed.  In  point  of  fa<a  he  was  succeeded  not  by  his  son  Onias,^  who  was  under 
age,  hut  by  his  brother  l^leazar,  and  he,  after  a  Pontificate  of  twenty  years,  by  hL\ 
brother  Manasseh.  It  was  only  twenty-seven  years  later,  after  the  death  a* 
Manas^h,  that  ( )nias  II.  bt>came  High- Priest.  If  Eleazar,  and  especially  Manasseh 
owed  their  position,  or  at  least  strengthencni  it,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  rulei 
of  Kg>pt,  it  was  almost  natural  that  Onias  should  have  taken  the  opposite  oi 

>  I   have  pl.'irtMl  Johannn  (Neh.  xii.  22)  i.  2,  8  is  worth  setting  against  the  expresik 

before  Jonathan,  in  «(*<>unlHnc«>  with  the  in-  wtatement  of  Job^hs.    Seiides,  Zunz   haw 

geniouM  reaM>ninf(  of //rrzy Wc/,ii.  p.  :{72.    The  ri|;htly  hhown  that  the  expreasion   QitM 

chnmoloi^y  of  thfir  Pontitioati's  i"  alino^t  in-  must  not  bv  tuocloeely  pre«8ed,  sa  indeed  iu 

extriniliiy  iiiv-  Ivcd.     In  uthrr  rt'siM-ctx  also  u«o  thr<>ui;hout  the  Perek  seems  to  indieato 

thiTf  an-  nt»t  a  few  ditlioultifs.      S-*  Zmmz,  ((lotttxi.  Vurtr.  p.  87,  Note). 

G«>tttH<|.  V«irtr.  p.  27,  ami  the  elaborate  (li>t-  «  Of  this  more  io  the  seoaeL    He  is  called: 

cuM^ifiis  of  J/rrz/flti,  whew  work,  however,  n^n^H  nD32  *1*BTD»  ^"Ich  however  does 

in  very  faulty  in  arrant;eiiiei)t.  not  wvin    iii-cjSMrily  to  imply  that  he  was 

'  liappily  no  divergenec  exists  as  lo  their  actually  a  member  of  it. 


>u»"ee-*«ion,  *  It  deserves  notice  that  hi 

3  Siine   (iiristian   and  all  Jewi<.h  writers       Talmudie  pasM^ee  reference  it  also  made  to 


asM^Mi    the   deiti^uation   of   <The    Just*    to  the  later  entire  oessatioa  of  the  i 

SiniKii  !I.     Thin  in  dire<'tly  contmry  to  the  as  indicating  the  coming  deatmetioii  of  the 

expn-^1    stuteiutiit    of    Jiluphui.      Ifrrzfeld  Temple. 

(i.  :{77)  appals  to  Ahhoth  i.  2.  a.  Men.  109  b,  «  Or  aa  he  is  designated  In  the  Talnod: 

and   J«-r.  t oma   vi.  .'t,   hut   iiniiie<liately  re-  Chonyi,   Nechunyah,  and  even  Neehmyuii. 

lioqui!<h«s  thr  *wo  liitt'-r  i.frn'ruvs  as  o'ther-  Oniaa  is  a  Grei'ianised  form— itself  aii|(iutt> 

wise  hi!<to  irallv  u  iti'iMh  f.     hut    mi  ely  no  cant  fact. 

historicid  injtrtmct — for  kuch  it  IS — from'  AU 
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Syrian  part.  His  refusal  to  pay  the  High-Priestly  fribute  to  Egypt  could  scarcely  '  APP. 
have  been  wholly  due  to  avarice,  as  Jo^ephus  suggests.  The  anger  and  threats  of  ly 
the  king  were  appeased  by  the  High-Priest's  nephew  Joseph,  who  claimed  descent  ^- — r—— ' 
from  the  Hue  of  David.  He  knew  how  to  ingratiate  himself  at  the  court  of 
Alexandria,  and  obtained  the  lease  of  the  taxes  of  Coele-Syria  (which  included 
Judtca),  by  oU'ering  for  it  double  the  sum  previously  paid.  I'he  removal  of  the 
foriMgD  tax-gatherer  was  very  grateful  to  the  Jews,  but  the  authority  obtained  by 
Joseph  became  a  new  source  of  danger,  especially  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
son,  Hyrcanus.  Thus  we  already  mark  the  existence  of  three  parties:  the 
Egyptian,  the  Syrian,  and  that  of  the  '  sons  of  Tobias '  (Ant.  xii.  6.  1),  as  the 
adherents  of  Joseph  were  called,  after  his  father.  If  the  Egyptian  party  ceased 
when  Piilostine  passed  under  Syrian  rule  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
(22.'M87  n.c),  and  ultimately  became  wholly  subject  to  it  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-17.S),  the  Syrian,  and  especially  the  Tobias-party,  had  already  become 
(irecianised.  In  truth,  the  contest  now  became  one  for  power  and  wealth,  in 
which  each  sought  to  outbid  the  other  by  bribery  and  subserviency  to  the  foreigner. 
As  the  submission  of  the  people  could  only  be  secured  by  the  virtual  extinction  of 
Judnism,  this  aim  was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  degenerate  priesthood. 

The  storm  did  not,  indeed,  break  under  the  Pontificate  of  Simon  II.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ouias  II.,  but  the  times  were  becoming  more  and  more  troublous. 
Although  the  Syrian  rulers  occasionally  showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  Palestine  was 
now  covered  with  a  network  of  Syrian  officials,  into  whose  hands  the  temporal 
])ower  mainly  passed.  The  taxation  also  sensibly  increased,  and,  besides  crown- 
mon«>y,  consisted  of  a  poll-tax,  the  third  of  the  field-crops,  the  half  of  the  produce 
of  trees,  a  royal  monopoly  of  salt  and  of  the  forests,  and  even  a  tax  on  the  Levitical 
tithes  mid  on  all  revenues  of  the  Temple.'  Mattera  became  much  worse  under  the 
Poiitilicate  of  Onias  Hi.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon  II.  A  dispute  between 
him  and  one  Simon,  a  priest,  and  captain  of  the  temple-guard,' apparently  provoked 
by  the  unprincipled  covetousness  of  the  latter,  induced  Simon  to  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  S\Tians  by  referring  to  the  untold  treasures  which  he  described  as 
dej>asiteii  in  the  Temple.  His  motive  may  have  been  partly  a  desire  for  revenge, 
partly  the  hope  of  attaining  the  office  of  Onias.  It  was  ascribed  to  a  supei^  . 
natural  apparition,  but  probably  it  was  only  superstition  which  arrested  the  Syrian 
general  at  that  time.  But  a  dangerous  lesson  had  been  learned  alike  by  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

Seleucus  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes  (175-164). 
\Vhntev«T  psychological  explanation  may  be  ofiered  of  his  bearing— whether  his 
condurt  was  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  despot  intoxicated  to  absolute  forgetfulness 
of  «'v«*ry  consideration  beyond  his  own  caprice  by  the  fancied  posseasion  of  power 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited — cruelty  and  recklessness  of  tyranny  were  as  promi- 
n.ntly  hischaract*»risticsas  revengefulness  and  unbounded  devotion  to  superstition 
Under  snch  a  riMgn  the  precedent  which  Simon,  the  Oaptain  of  the  Temple,  had 
set,  was  successfully  followtni  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  brother  of  the 
lliirli-l*ri»'st  himself.  The  promise  of  a  yearly  increase  of  360  talents  in  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  besides  a  payment  of  80  talents  from  another  revenue  (2  Mace.  iv. 

>  In  I  Marc.  X.  20-3.1 ;  Jt>».  Ant.  xil.  3.  8 ;  fh>in  taxation, seomt  strange  indeed.    Schurtr 

xiii.  2.  X     In  viow  of  tlusp  ex|iress   t€»tl-  (u.  s.  p.  71)  pums  rather  lightly  oyer  the 

m()ni»'>*  the  .H»Rt»Mnorit  of  A.imA/  ((!fwch.  d.  V.  tmul)l<«m  J ud»a before  AntiochuaKpiphanes. 

lur  vol.  iv.  p.  373),  tn  I  he  e-tri^rt  tlmt  P«le»-  »  Herxfrid  rightly  corrects  *  Benjamin '  in 

tine,  or  at  IcAst  JiTuaaleui,  enjoyed  immunity  2  Maoe.  iii.  4,    Comp.  a.  s.  p.  218. 
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APP.   '    8,  9),  purchased  the  depiisition  of  Onias  III. — the  first  event  of  that  kind  recorded 
IV         in  Jewish  history — and  the  substitution  of  his  brother  Joshua,  Jesus,  or  Jason  (as 

< r— ^    he  loved  to  Grecianise  his  name),  in  the  Pontificate.'     But  this  was  not  all.     The 

necessities,  if  not  the  inclinations,  of  the  new  High-Priest,  and  his  relations  to  the 
Syrian  king,  prescribed  a  Grecian  policy  at  home.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  Jason  should  have  actually 
paid  to  Antiochus  a  sum  of  150  talents  for  permission  to  erect  a  Gymnaaium  in 
Jerusalem,  that  he  entered  citizens  of  Antioch  on  the  registers  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  attend  the  gamee  at 
Tyre,  with  money  for  purchasing  offerings  to  Heracles !  And  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  the  land,  there  was  a  strong  and  increasing  party  to  support  Jauon  in 
his  plans,  and  to  follow  his  lead  (2  Mace  iv.  9,  19).  Thus  far  had  Grecianiam 
already  swept  over  the  country,  as  not  only  to  threaten  the  introduction  of  views, 
manners,  and  institutions  wholly  incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  even  the  abolition  of  the  bodily  mark  which  distinguished  its  piofesacwB 
(1  Mace.  i.  16 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5.  1). 

But  the  favour  which  Antiochus  showed  Jason  was  not  of  long  duration.  One 
even  more  unscrupulous  than  he,  Menelaus  (or,  according  to  his  Jewish  iiame, 
Onias),  the  brother  of  that  Simon  who  had  first  excited  the  Syrian  cupidity  about 
the  Temple  treasure,  outbade  Jason  with  Antiochus  by  a  promise  of  300  talents  in 
addition  to  the  tribute  which  Jason  had  paid.  Accordingly,  Menelaus  was  appointed 
High-Priest.  In  the  expressive  language  of  the  time :  '  he  came,  bringing  nothing 
worthy  of  the  Hi^fh-Priesthood,  but  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage 
of  a  savage  beast  *  (2  Mace.  iv.  25).  In  the  conflict  for  the  Pontificate,  which  now 
ensutnl,  Menelaus  conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Syrians.  A  terrible  period  o^ 
intiTHiil  misrule  and  external  troubles  followed.  Menelaus  and  his  associates  cast 
ofi^very  restraint,  and  even  plundered  the  Temple  of  some  of  its  precious  vessels. 
Antiochus,  who  had  regarded  the  resistance  to  his  nominee  as  rebelUon  agaimct 
himselt',  took  fearful  vengeance  by  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
pillage  of  the  Temple.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  checked  in  his  adyance 
a;?ainst  Hg>i>t,  by  the  pt»remptory  mandate  of  Rome,  Antiochus  made  ap  fop  his 
disappointment  by  an  expedition  against  Judrea,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was 
to  crush  the  people  and  to  sweep  away  Judaism.  The  horrors  which  now  ensued 
are  equally  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Josephw,  and  in  Jewish 
tradition.^  All  sacritices,  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sab>)ath  and  of  feast-days  were  prohibited;  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  searched  for  and  destroyed;  the  Jews 
forcinl  to  take  ])art  in  heathen  rites;  a  small  heathen  altar  was  reared  on  the  great 
altar  of  bunit-otrering — in  short,  every  insult  was  heaped  on  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  ivu\  \in  everj'  trace  was  to  Im*  swept  away.  The  date  of  the  final  profanation 
of  till*  rfn)))le  was  the  25th  Chi^ev  (corresponding  to  our  December)— the  same 
on  which,  aftrr  its  puriHcation  by  Juda^  Maccabee,'  its  servkses  were  restored,  the 

1  Till'  n<>!i(i>   ill   Jo$.  Ant.  xii.  h.  1  niu-t  on  the  28th  of  Adar  la  at  least  opts  to ooo- 

b<'  ot»rr»'ft»Ml  hy  the  a<'c'<mnt  in  2  Mace    Coni|>.  tmversy. 
lltrzfvUI,  u.  !«*.  s  The  doiiignation  *Maccabee'wai  orlgiQ- 

'i  l(4-^i«lc>.  T:ilinu(lic  and  Mi«irajthir  notic<>{«,  ally  uivcn  to  Judag  (1  Msec.  ii.  4,  66;  iU.  I  ; 

wc  hiTc  nfrr  to  timt   most  interesting  and  v  24, .')!).   The  name  was,  like  that  of  Charles 


nnrii  in  Miifillath  Tuanith,  «»r  *  HoUh  of  FastA,*       Murtrt^  prolmbly  derived  ftrom  ^pgv  or  ia 

m|iL  JSai' 

cone*-l«Ml  it)  Jhrrnbtmrif^  UinL de  U  Palentine, 


«if  whi<ii  «  trnn>*Iation  i-*  pvcn  in  Ap|)cndix       Chaldi-e  K3pp»  *  hammer.    Com|i 
V.    The  pA.N(ap'M  licarin^  on  thin  [teriod  arc        '       '"     '       ••--'•—    — 


Lhaldi-e  K3Pt>  *  nammer.    t/4»m|iL  Jo^ippom 
ben  Goriom,m.9.  7  (ed.  Brritkamk,  p.SOO>— 
only  that  he  writes  the  diiom  with  a  3  dad 
pp.   59-68,    althuugh  his  reference  to  that       not  a  A. 
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same  on  which  the  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  dedication  of  a  better  Temple,       aPP. 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  jy 

But  the  relentless  persecution,  which  searched  for  its  victims  in  every  part  of   ' ,— ' 

the  land,  also  called  forth  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Mattathias,  The  story  of  the 
^lorioiLs  rLiiing  and  tinal  deliverance  of  the  country  under  the  Maccabees  or 
AMmonaanSt  as  they  are  always  called  in  Jewish  writin^,^  is  sufficiently  known. 
Only  the  briefest  outline  of  it  can  here  be  attempted.  Mattathias  died  before  it 
came  to  any  actual  en^jfagement  with  the  Syrians,  but  victory  after  victory  attended 
the  anus  of  his  son,  Jiuias  the  Afaccabee,  till  at  last  the  Temple  could  be  purified 
and  itf<  KTvices  restored,  exactly  three  years  after  its  desecration  (25  Chislev,  105 
n.c).  The  rule  of  the  Jewish  hero  lasted  other  five  years,  which  can  scarcely  be 
descrilxxl  as  equally  successful  with  the  bepinninp  of  his  administration.  The  first 
two  years  were  occupied  in  fortifying  strong  positions  and  chastising  those  hostile 
heathen  border-triljes  which  harassed  Judtea.  Towards  the  clo.se  of  the  year  104 
Antiochiis  Kpiphanes  died.  But  his  successor, or  rather  fiysias,  who  administered 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority,  was  not  content  to  surrender  Palestine  without 
a  further  contest.  No  deeds  of  heroism,  however  great,  could  compensate  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  forces  under  Judas'  command.'  The  prospect  was  becoming 
hopeless,  when  troubles  at  home  recalled  the  Syrian  army,  and  led  to  a  treaty  of 
})eace,  in  which  the  Jews  acknowledged  Syrian  supremacy,  but  were  ^ecured 
lilx»rty  of  conscience  and  worship. 

Ikit  the  truce  was  of  sh'irt  duration.  As  we  have  seen,  there  were  already  m 
Palestine  two  parties — that  which,  from  its  character  and  aims,  may  generally  be 
desijjTiated  a'j  the  (rrerian,nnd  the  Chasidim  (Assideans).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
tliat  the  latter  name  originated  in  the  designation  CA/i^Wtm,  applied  to  the  pious  iu 
lsra«>l  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  xxx.  6  (4  in  our  A.V.) ;  xxxi.  2.*i  (A.  V.  24 ;  Xxxvii.  2H). 
Jewish  tradition  distinguishes  between  the  'earlier*  and  the  Mater'  Cliasidim 
( l^^r.  V.  1  and  32  b  ;  Men.  40  b).  The  descriptions  of  the  former  are  of  so  late  a 
date,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  party  are  given  in  accordance  with  views  and 
]>ractires  whieh  belong  to  a  much  further  development  of  Kabbinical  piety.  Their 
fundamental  views  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  four  o[>eiiing  sentences  of 
the  Mishnic  Tractate  *  Abhoth,''  of  which  the  last  are  ascribed  to  Jos<$  the  son  of 
.loezer.  and  Josti  the  son  of  Jcn-hanan,  who,  as  we  know,  still  belonged  to  the '  earlier 
( '}ia>idim.'  These  flourishe  i  about  140  B.C.,  and  later.  This  date  throws  consider- 
ahle  light  upon  the  relation  between  the  *  earlier*  and  Mater' Chasidim,  and  the 
ori^rin  of  the  8t»cts  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Comparing  the  sentences  of  the 
(Mirlier  Chasidim  (Ab.  i.  2  4)  with  those  which  follow,  we  notice  a  markt*d  sim- 
]>licity  about  them,  while  the  others  either  indicate  a  rapid  development  of  Rab- 
bi nism,  or  are  echoes  of  tlie  political  relations  subsisting,  or  else  t»eem  to  allude  to 
present  ditliculties  or  controversies.  We  infer  that  the  *  earlier'  ('liasidim  repre- 
sentcii  the  *  pious  '  in  Israel — of  course,  according  to  the  then  standpoint— who,  in 
opposition  to  the  Cirecian  party,  rallied  around  Judas  Maccabee  and  his  successor, 
Jonathan.  The  assumption  of  the  High-Priestly  dignity  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (about  162),  was  a  step  which  the  ultra- 
orthodox  party  never  forgave  the  Asmonesans.     From  that  period,  therefore,  we 

»  D*X30l'*n-     JonephuM  (Ant.   xii.  6.  1)  to  100,000  footmen.  20,000  horsemen,  and  82 

<Wrive.H  the  w«.r(l  from  Aimon$eu$,  the  f^reat-  war-elephants  ( 1  Mace.  vi.  80). 
^;raiulirtthcr  of  Mattathias.    Others  derive  it  *  We  regard  the  opening  sentence  of  A  bboth 

troni  th«»  w«»r(l  D*3DC*n  ('princes'  in  A.V.  as  marking   out  the  eeneral   principles  and 

IN.  Ixviii.  .SI ).  aims  of  the  so-called  'Great  Auembly.* 

>  The  Syrian  force  is  said  to  have  amounted 
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APP.  date  the  alienation  of  the  Chasidim— or  rather  the  cessation  of  the  'earlier '  Chasidim. 
IV,  Ilenct'forth  the  party ^  as  such,  degronerated,  or,  to  ((peak  more  correctly,  ran  into 
""■  "  '  extreme  relijfious  views,  which  made  them  the  most  advaaced  sectbn  of  the  Ph*ri- 
sees.*  The  latter  and  the  Sadducees  h(>Dceforth  represented  the  people  in  ita  twofold 
reli<;ioiis  direction.  With  this  view  a^^nH^s  the  statement  of  Jasephu^  (Ant.  xiii.  5.  H), 
who  Hrst  mentions  the  existence  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the  time  oi'Jonatbao, 
and  even  the  confused  notice  in  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  6,  which  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  Sadducees  to  the  Hrst  or  second  p^neration  of  Zadoks  disciple.<«,  himself  a 
diHciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  which  would  bring  the  date  to  nearly  the  same  time 
as  Jo^phus, 

Fnim  this  dijn*eA«ion,  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  internal 
relations  in  Judjei,  we  return  to  the  political  hi-^tory.  There  was  another  chanpe 
on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Demetrius,  the  new  king,  readily  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  a  Jewish  deputation,  and  appointed  their  leader,  Alcimus  (Jakim  op  K1- 
jakini)  iiigh-Pri(>st.  At  first  the  OiiaHidim  were  disposed  to  support  him,  aa 
having  formerly  iille<l  a  hi^^h  po?)t  in  the  priesthood,  and  aa  the  nephew  of  Jos6  the 
s m  of  .lazer,  one  of  their  leaders.  Rut  they  suffered  terribly  for  their  rashness. 
.Aiili'd  by  the  Syrians,  Aleimus  seized  the  Pontiticate.  But  Judas  once  more 
rai^d  the  national  standard  aj^ainst  the  intruder  and  his  allies.  At  first  victorr 
seemed  to  incline  to  the  natioiml  side,  and  the  day  of  the  final  defeat  and 
s'aui^hter  of  the  Syrian  army  and  of  Xicanor  their  general  was  enrolled  in  the 
Jewish  (Calendar  as  one  on  which  fasting  and  mourning  were  prohibited  (the  13th 
Adar,  (t  March).  Still,  the  prospect  was  far  from  reasfiuring,  the  more  so  as  divi« 
sion  had  already  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  Judas 
directe<l  his  eyes  t')ward3  that  new  Western  power  whioh  was  beginning  to  over- 
shadow  the  Kjist.  It  was  a  fatal  step— the  beginning  of  all  future  troubles — and, 
evtMi  politically,  a  grive  mistake,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
with  Uouie.  Hut  Imm'oh*  even  temporary  advantage  could  be  derived  from  this 
measure.  Judas  tin*  M.in'abee  had  already  sucv*umbed  to  superior  numbon«,  and 
h«Toi"ally  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Syrians. 

Th»>  war  of  lih«Tntion  had  lasted  seven  years,  and  yet  when  the  small  remnant 
oftht*  .\sm>>iia>an  ]>arty  ehose  Jonathan,  the  youngiMt  brother  of  Judas,  as  his  suo- 
c»^s>or.  th»'ir  eau-'t'  .■*»»ern»'<i  mt)re  hopelens  than  almost  at  any  pn»vinu»  period.  The 
(fn'ciaii  party  w«'n^  dominant  in  Judaea,  the  Syrian  host  occupied  the  land,  and 
Joiiatlnin  and  his  adherents  were  obligtHl  to  retire  to  the  other  side  Jordan.  The 
only  hojie,  if  sueh  it  nuiy  l)e  called,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  after  the  death  of 
Alciunisthe  Pontiticate  wus  not  fille<l  by  another  Syrian  nominee,  but  remained 
vaeant  for  t  wo  yearx.  During  thi^  time  the  Nationalists  must  have  gained  strength, 
Hinri>  th»'  (fn>cian  party  now  once  more  sought  and  obtained  Syrian  help  against 
thi'ui.  Hut  the  almost  passive  n^sistanct*  which  Jonathan  successfully  offeivd 
v«jiri-<l  out  th»*  S\rian  gmeral  and  led  to  a  tn«aty  of  peace  (I  Mace.  Ix.  68-73). 
ill  thi-  }>i»n<Hl  whirh  followed,  the  Asmoiuran  party  8t(>ndily  incn«sed,80  that  when 
a  rival  kiiiir  claimed  the  Syrian  crown,  lH>th  pretenil»»rs  hade  for  the  BUpport  of 
Jonathan.  II*'  took  th(>  side  of  the  new  monarch,  .\lexander  Halas,  who  sent  him 
a  rrown  of  gold  and  a  purple  mantle,  and  appointed  him  Iligh-Priest,  a  dignitT 
which  Jonatlian  at  onci>  accept c^l.'     The  Jewi>h  Pontiff  was  faitliful  to  his  patltm 

1  A  Mtiiiiwhnt  nn:iln::nu4  rbnuL'o,  nt  li a«t  iMJiti<'nl     partitanw     or    <»Nc    into    extmas 

f.f  iliri.l..:;jiil  nj.iniiin«.ili»tini:iii-li»"<  thflni^r  WM'tari*-*,  .'ii  fitlur  <ino  or  the  other  of  their 

fp-m    thr    •MrlitT    *  rurit;ui"«.'      Thiolo;:ii«l  rtttinneM  vrrrndt  ii^nM*. 

Bch<i<>N  whirh   «n'   partly  jMiIitirHl    in  tlu-ir  *  The  Thjiri'-wii  never  forgSTe  this.    It  is 

early  history  often    drgcnvrate  either  into  quite  true  that  this  plea  for  tbidroppoiltiaB  la 
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even  ajraiost  a  new  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria.*     And  euch  waa  his  influencei        APP. 
that  tho  hitter,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  throne,  not  only  forgave  the  resistance  jy 

of  Jonathan,  hut  confirmed  him  in  the  Pontificate,  and  even  remitted  the  taxation  »■  -  ,"»— ^ 
uf  Talent ino  on  a  tribute  (probably  annual)  of  300  talents.  But  the  faithlessness 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Syrian  king  led  Jonathan  soon  afterwards  to  take  the  side 
of  another  Syrian  prt>tender,  an  infant,  whose  claims  were  ostensibly  defended  by 
his  general  Trypho.  In  the  end,  however,  Jonathan*8  resistance  to  Trypho's  schemes 
for  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Jewish  High-Priest 
by  treachery. 

The  government  of  JudsDa  could  not,  in  these  difficult  times,  have  devolved  upon 
one  more  fitted  for  it  than  Simon,  an  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabee.  His  father 
had,  wlieu  making  his  dying  disposition,  already  designated  him  '  as  the  man  of 
counsel '  among  !iis  sons  (1  Mace.  ii.  G5).  Simon's  policy  lay  chiefly  in  turning  to 
good  account  the  disputes  in  Syria,  and  in  consolidating  such  rule  as  he  had  acquired 
(143  135  B.C.).  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Trypho,  he  took  the  part  of 
the  Syrian  claimant  (Demetrius)  to  whom  Trypho  was  opposed.  Demetrius  was 
glad  to  purcha.<«  liis  support  by  a  remission  of  all  taxation  for  all  time  to  come. 
Tliis  was  the  first  great  success,  and  the  Jews  perpetuated  its  memory  by  enrolling 
its  anniversary  (the  27th  lyar,  or  May)  in  their  Calendar.  An  even  more  important 
date,  alike  in  the  *  Calendar  '  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  2)  and  in  Jewish  history  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
51 ),  was  the  23rd  lyar,  when  the  work  of  clearing  the  country  of  the  foreigner  was 
completed  by  the  Jewish  occupation  of  the  /Vera,  or  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  party.  The  next  measures  of  Simon  were  directed  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Oreeian  i>arty  in  Judaea,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
sivurity  to  his  own  adherents.  To  the  popular  mind  this  *  Golden  Age,*  described 
in  glowing  language  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  8-14,  seemed  to  culminate  in  an  event  by 
which  the  national  vanity  was  gratified  and  the  future  safety  of  their  country  appa- 
rently ensured.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  iioman  embassy  in  Jud»a  to  renew  the 
league  which  had  already  been  made  both  by  Judas  Maccabee  and  by  Jonathan. 
Simon  roftlitHi  by  sending  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Home,  which  brought  a  Taluable 
shield  of  gold  in  token  of  gratitude.  In  their  intoxication  the  Jews  passed  a  decree, 
and  engraved  it  on  tables  of  brass,  making  Simon  '  their  High-Priest  and  Governor 
for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet;'  in  other  words,  appointing 
him  to  the  twofold  office  of  spiritual  and  secular  chief,  and  declaring  it  hereditary 
(I  Mace.  xiv.  41  45).  The  fact  that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  dignities 
which  both  he  and  his  predecessor  had  already  held,  and  that  offices  which  in  them- 
selves were  hereditary  should  now  be  declared  such  in  the  family  of  Simon,  as  well 
as  the  significant  limitation:  *  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet,'  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  there  were  dissensions  among  the  pt*ople  and  opposition  to  the 
AMUona'ans.  In  truth,  as  the  Chasidim  had  been  alienated,  so  there  was  a  growing 
party  among  the  Pharisees,  their  successors,  whose  hostility  to  the  Asmonaeans  in- 
creastxl  till  it  developed  into  positive  hatred.  This  antagonism  was,  however,  not 
gnnnidcd  un  their  possession  of  the  secular  power,  but  on  their  occupancy  of  the  Pon- 

thf  A'siiionii'anH  is  for  the  first  time  rcjiorted  JtMcpAuj  (Ant.  xiii.  4.3).    I  have  followed  the 

(iunnj  a  Inter  rfi^:n— that  of  John  Ilyrcanus  account  in    I    Mace.,  which  is  geoerally  re- 

I.— .iii'i  tlint  it  was  ihoii  oMenMltly  bai«e<l  on  f^arded  aa   the  mort)   trustworthy,  though  I 

the  v:r(>unii  of  llyrcnnus*  mother  having;  l^ot-n  am  not  without  mis^nvingB,  since  Jowep/^ut 

n  cMptivo  of  w.or!    But  see  our  remarks  on  this  evidently  had  the  Book  of  Maccabees  befora 

\Hnu\  further  on.  him. 
'  The  story  its  however,  differently  told  by 
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APP.       tificate,  perhaps  on  their  comhination  of  the  two  offices.    How  far  their  enmity  wvnt 
IV         will  appear  in  tlie  sequel.     For  a  time  it  wa»  repressed  by  the  critical  state  nl 
«i«^-,  — ^    aflfairs.    For,  the  contest  with  the  Syrians  had  to )«  once  more  renewed,  and  althou^ 
Simon,  or  mther  his  sons,  obtained  the  victor v,  the  aged  High* Priest  and   two  oi 
bis  sonx,  Muttathias  and  Judas,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  PtoloniaBus,  Simon'«  son- 
in-law. 

The  Pontificate  and  the  government  now  devolved  upon  the  only  one  of  Simon'a 
sons  still  left,  kiK»wn  as  John  Ilyrcanus  I.  (Jochanan  Horkenos,'  Jannai^),  ]:)o- 
106  H.c.     U'lA  first  desire  naturally  was  to  set  free  his  mother,  who  was  aliU  in  the 
power  of  Ptoloma)iLs,  and  to  chastise  Iiim  for  his  crimes.    But  in  this  he  failed. 
Ptolemy  purchased  immunity  by  threatening  to  kill  his  captive,  and  afterwai^ 
treacherously  slew  her.     Soon  aftt  r  this  a  Syrian  army  besieged  JerudaWin.     The 
( 'ity  was  reduced  to  great  straits.     But  wlien  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernaclo^  the  STnan 
king  not  only  granted  a  truce  to  the  besiegi^l,  but  actually  provided  them  with 
what  was  nfHxied  for  the  services  of  the  Temple,  Hyrcanua  sought  and  obtained 
peace,  although  the  Syrian  councillors  urged  their  king  to  use  the  opportunity  lor 
evterminating  Judaism.    The  ctmditions,  though  hard,  were  not  iinreaeonable  in 
the  circumstances.     But  fresh  troubles  in  Svria  gave  a  more  favourable  turn  to 
allairs  in  Juthea.     First,  ITvn'anus  subjected  Samaria,  and  then  conquered  Iduouea, 
whost^  inhabitants  he  madt>  proselytes  by  giving  them  the  alternative  of  circum- 
cision or  exile.    Ne.\t,  the  treaty  with  the  Uomans  was  renewed,  and  finally  Hvr- 
c  inus  availiMl  liimself  of  the  rapi<l  decay  of  the  Syrian  oionarchr  to  throw  off  hit 
allegianco  lt>  the  foreigner.     Jewish  exclusiveness  was  further  gratified  by  the  utt«ff 
destruitiou  of  Samaria, of  whicli  the memoriil-day  (the 25th Marcheshvan, Novem- 
ber) was  inserted  in  the  ft»stive  '  (-alendar *  (.Meg.  Taan.  Per.  8).'     Nop  wa.s  thu  the 
only  date  which  his  successors  added  to  the  calendar  of  aitional  feaata^ 

But  his  rei^ni  is  of  the  deepest  importance  in  our  history  as  marking  the  dtM 
public  contest  Iwtween  the  twogrt»at  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduce«>9.  and 
alst)  as  the  turning-point  in  tlie  history  of  the  Maccabees.  Even  the  coin?  of  t^iat 
perivxl  are  in'<tru<'tive.  Tliey  bear  tlie  inscrii)tion :  *  Jochanan,  the  lIigh*Prie»t.  and 
the  (7iMer  of  the  Jews  ;*  or  else,  *  J^x-hanan  the  High-Priest,  Chief,  and  the  f  AcMrr 
of  tlu'  J»»ws.**  The  term  (%'hher^  which  (m  the  coiiw  occuraonly  inconnM'tion  with 
'  lli::h-Pri»'st/  unqurstionahly  refers*,  not  to  the  Jewish  people  generally,  hut  to 
them  in  tht>ir  ecclesiastical  unfanUttum,  and  ]>oints  therefore  to  the  acknowledfl^ 
nient  ot*  an  *  Kldership,' or  representative  ecclesiastical  body,  which  preeided  over 
atl'airs  alon>?  with  and  under  the  *  High- Priest 'as  *  Chief.' •    In  this  leapect  the 

»  Ttic  <ti'rivM»ion  iif  tlinnnmo  Ifynvinu-*.  or  .1"   «,    n   ^  Hath    Qof*  or    Tlonvenlv   Vi>irt'. 

ill  U.ilihiiiii'il  writiii:-4 /Wr/e/'on. pn>iHip4Mn>y  uwiiiiiir    fVoin    the    Mo»t    Holy    IMai*^^   »— j 

iirntz  (<ttHli.  il.  .luiK'U.  vi.l.  iii.  p.  ;>;.).  jiikI  nniiounccd  to  Uyrcuiiis,  whileofficiatiiiie  in 

Mi.|iortiil  !■>•   Iltimhunjir  \\\\':\\.  Knc\  rl.  t'iir  ti)<'  ri'inp1«\tho  viVtorvnfhw-niiH  at  SniniiH*. 

IiiIm  I  II.  TniiiMi'l.  Mi-t.  ii.  p.  i'JI,  iH>t«'  1*»)  in  Jtutefthnu  (  Aiil.    xiii.'lU.  7)   a<*n)«it!i  i«i  thw 

u  ii*n  klilf,  in  vii-w  of  tlti*  i';ict,  tlml  iml  a  tV'w  ^'rtMiinl  ti»  lU'rcanus  th^  prnphciic,  as  w«4|  m 

IC  >tii»itii<- il  ;iiillii>riti<  "^  luirr  tlic   "fiin*'  iiaino  tlu*  prii'<illy  aiiit  roy  ;I,  title. 

(.  .•iiif.  A  I.,  ii.  s  ;  s.inli.  •:«  a).     It  miiM  imt.  -•   Mii'^o*  nri»  the*  lath  and  ICth  Sivan,  Che 

thiTi  ton-,  liaw  Um'ii  ;in  np|K*n»tinn  <Kriv»*«l  li'.th  A<l:ir,  and  the  7th    lyar.    Vompi  Um 

fr-iii   tin-   \j«ii»ry   «•!'   Ilynjiini'*  'i»vit    (Vw-  Mc^.  Tain. 

dfhaun,  tli«'  Ilyrt-ii.iiri '  "'  SJiunr  (Xoutcit.  Zoitif.  p.  113)  dtv  not 

'  i  he  fiaiiii*  Jttnniii  i<«  >.iipyMkM'<I  to  hiivi*  f;ivi>  thio  inM'rii>tiun  iH>rrertly.    'Ymii   ^'»>, 

litH'ti   Mil  HMir«>viatii«ii  nf  .Inrhariiti.     Many  (nsth.  i|.  .Ii|i|.   Mttnsen,  pp    hi,  hX      8ie 

Uahi  iiiio   (i'acli«T4  nf   thai     ninn'   .ire    in«'n-  <   |m  rliUy  Miifltiem,  *(\>in!«  «/ the  Javi^*  n|K 

iiunfl.     ItrrtMlmmnji  Ili.Hr.  lii*  la  I'aJe^t.p.  !•.'>)  71-Ki,  whorv  all  the  rarietiM  of  inacripuov 

rv^jiri^  M   an  an  aM'n'viatidii  ut   .luimth.tn,  arc  j;iv«>n. 

but  hi- r niti.-  is  ti>>t  •-oiivincini:.  *•  \Vo  dixmixs  the  finoifnl  Toadjii^i  ^tA 

*  Aiv.. fillip'  !•>  .l<  r.  s>tah  ix.  i:(,  and  S>t.  expknatioaa  of  tke  WMd  ^yf\  faj  Ar 
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presence  or  absence  of  the  word  *  Chebk^r*  or  even  of  mention  of  the  Jews,  might 
afford  hints  as  to  the  relationship  of  a  Maccabee  chief  to  the  ecclesiastical  leaden 
of  the  people.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  (^hasidim,  viewed  as  the 
National  party,  had  ceased,  and  that  the  leaders  were  now  divided  into  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  By  tradition  and  necessity  Ilyrcanus  belonged  to  the  former,  by 
t«ndent*y  and,  probably,  inclination  to  the  latter.  His  interference  in  religious 
atVairs  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  the  Pharisees,  still  loss  to  that  of  their 
extreme  sectaries,  the  Cha»idim.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Ilyrcanus  no  less  than  nine 
innovations,  of  which  only  Jiir  were  afterwards  continued  as  legal  ordinances. 
FirtKy  the  payment  of  tithes  (both  of  the  Levitical  and  the  so-called  'poors  tithe*) 
was  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  a  ieileTf  if  he  were  one  of  the  Am  ha-Arets,  or 
country  people,  but  on  the  buyer.'  Complaints  had  long  been  made  that  this 
heavy  impost  was  not  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was 
deemed  better  to  devolve  the  responsibility  on  the  buyer,  unless  the  seller  were  what 
was  called  *  neeman^'  trusted ;  i.e.,  one  who  hnd  solemnly  bound  himself  to  pay 
tithes.  In  connection  with  this,  secomUtfy  the  dei*laration  ordered  in  Deut.  xxvi.  3-10 
was  abrogated  as  no  longer  applicable.  Thirdly^  all  work  that  caused  noise  was 
forbidden  during  the  days  interrae<liate  between  the  first  and  the  last  great  festive 
days  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fowthly,  the  formula: 
*  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  l-,ord  *  (Ps.  xliv.  28),  with  which,  since  the  Syrian 
persecution,  the  morning  service  in  the  Temple  had  commenced,  was  abolished. 
Fifthly^  the  cruel  custom  of  wounding  the  sacriticial  animals  on  the  head  was  pro- 
hibiten!, and  rings  fastened  in  the  pavement  to  which  the  animals  were  attached 
(Jer.  Maas.  Sh.  v.  9;  Jer.  Sot  ix.  11 :  Tos.  Sot.  13;  Sotah  48  a).  The  four  or- 
dinances of  Ilyrcanus  which  were  abolished  referred  to  the  introduction  in  official 
dt>cuuient»,  after  the  title  of  the  High-Priest,  of  the  expression  *  El  Elyon  *— the 
Most  llipli  (tod  ;  to  the  attempt  to  declare  the  Syrian  and  Samaritan  towns  liable 
to  tithos  (implying  their  virtual  incorporation)  while, according  to  an  old  principle, 
this  obligation  only  applieil  when  a  place  could  be  reached  from  Judroan  without 
]vas«>ing  over  heatlken  soil ;  to  the  abrogation  by  Ilyrcanus  of  a  former  enactment 
by  Jos<^  ben  Joezer,  which  discouraged  emigration  by  declaring  all  heathen  soil  de- 
bled,  and  which  rendered  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  impossible  by  declaring 
vi-ssels  of  glass  capable  of  contracting  Levitical  defilement  (Jer.  Shabb.  1.  4; 
Sbabb.  It  6) — and  which  was  re-enacted ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  easy  terms  on  which 
the  King  had  admitted  the  Idumo^ans  into  the  Jewish  community. 

From  all  this  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relations  between  Ilyrcanus 
and  the  PliaristMV*,  It'  Ilyrcanus  had  not  otherwise  known  of  the  growing  aversion 
of  the  l*haii>i»Hv<,  a  Sadducean  frierul  aiKl  councillor  kept  him  informed,  and  turned 
it  to  arcoiiut  for  his  party.  The  story  of  the  public  breach  betwwn  Ilyrcanus  and 
the  V\\  kfis^eft  is  told  by  JttiephuA  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  5,  0),  and  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd. 
y'A\  n),  witli  only  variations  of  namt*s  and  details.  Whether  from  a  challenge  thrown 
out  to  the  rhariset>s  (according  to  the  Talmud),  or  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  strange 
n'fjuest  by  Ilyrcanus,  to  point  out  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law  (so  Josephus)^  one  of  the  extr«»me  section  of  the  Pharisees,'  at  a  feast 

f\ui\  Ku-tilti.    Hut  I  cannot  ii<rre«*  with  Sdniirtr  iht-ir  wclcHiastical  nexuM.    Comp.  aim  Mej?. 

iu  a|.j»lvir»^c  it  to  the  \n\*ft\e  as  «  whole.    Kv^n  27  b. 

ih«-  |.Juw^H:e  whirh  he  quotes  ( Ikr.  \r.  7,  with  ^  Comp.  *Sketrhe8  of  .Tewinh  Social  Life  in 

whivli  llif  corresponding   Crmani  nhould  be  the  Time  of  Chrirt,*  pp.  238.  234. 

.viiipaivd^  proves  that  the  word  i»  not  used  *  Joaephmt    calls    btm    Kleazar,   hnt    the 

Uk.-hIv  for  the  people,  but  with  referance  to  Talaittd  (KkkL  66  a)  Jehodah  ben  (redidim, 
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A  PP.  given  to  the  party,  called  upon  Hjrcanus  to  be  content  with  secular  power,  and  to 
XY  resign  the  Pontificate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  disqualified  for  it,  because  his 
^»  ,  ■  -^  mother  had  been  a  captive  of  war.  Even  the  Talmud  admits  that  this  report  waa 
calumnious,  while  it  offered  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  really  noble, 
heroic  woman,  all  the  more  unwarrantable  that  the  Pontificate  had,  by  public 
decree,  been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon,  the  father  of  Hyrcanua, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  charge  now  brought  had  been  other  than 
a  pretext  to  cover  the  hostility  of  the  Ohasidim.  The  rash  avowal  was  avenged  on 
the  whole  party.  In  the  opinion  of  Hyrcanus  they  all  proved  themselves  aocom- 
plices,  when,  on  being  questioned,  they  declared  the  offender  only  guilty  of '  stripes 
and  bonds.'  Hyrcanus  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and,  although  the  statement  of 
the  Talmud  about  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Pharisees  is  incorrect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  th*it  they  were  removed  from  power  und  exposed  to  persecution.  The 
Talmud  adds  this,  which,  although  chronologically  incorrect,  is  significant, 
'  Jochanan  the  High-Prie.st  served  in  the  Pontificate  eighty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  them  he  became  a  Sadducee/  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  troublee  to 
the  PharisHic  party,  which  revenged  itself  by  most  bitter  hatred — the  boginning, 
also,  of  the  decline  of  the  Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus  loft  five  sons.  To  the  oldest  of  them,  Aristobulus  (in  Hebrew 
Jehudah),  he  bequeathed  the  Pontificate,  but  appointed  his  own  widow  to  succeed 
him  in  the  secular  government.  But  Aristobulus  cast  his  mother  into  prison,  where 
she  soon  afterwards  perished — as  the  story  went,  by  hunger.  The  only  one  of  his 
brothers  whom  he  had  left  at  large,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  favourite,  soon  fell 
also  a  victim  to  his  jralous  suspicions.  Happily  his  reign  lasted  only  one  year 
(1  ().">- 104  B.C.).  He  is  described  as  openly  favouring  the  Grecian  party,  althoufrh, 
on  cnntjiiering  Itura'a,  a  district  east  of  the  l^e  of  Qalilee,'  he  obliged  its  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  cin-umcision. 

On  the  death  of  Aristobulus  I.  his  widow,  Alexandra  Salome,  released  his 
brothers  from  prison,  and  a])parently  married  the  eldest  of  them,  Alexander  Jannieua 
(or  in  Hebrew  Jonathan),  who  succeeded  both  t')  the  Pontificate  and  the  secular 
govt'ninient.  The  thn^e  ju'riods  of  his  reign  (104-78  fe.c.)  seem  indicated  in  the 
varying  inscriptions  on  his  coins."^  The  first  period,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  jettrs, 
was  that  in  which  Jannai  was  engaged  in  those  wars  of  conquest,  which  added  the 
cititvs  on  the  maritime  coast  to  his  (Hisst'ssions.^  Dunn)?  that  time  Salome  seems  to 
have  nianAge<l  internal  aflair).  As  she  was  devoted  to  the  Pharisaic  part  j — indeed 
one  of  their  leaders,  Simeon  bt'n  Shetach,  is  said  to  have  been  her  brother  (Ber.  4S  a) 
— this  wiis  iht?  time  of  their  ascendency.  Accoitiinprly,  the  coins  of  that  period 
bear  the  instTiption,  *  J  on  at  )i  an  the  II  ijrh-Prii»st  and  the  Chehher  of  the  Jews.'  But 
on  his  return  to  Jorusnlem  he  found  th(«  arrogance  of  the  Pharisaic  partj  ill 
accordant  with  his  own  vii'ws  and  tastes.  The  king  now  joined  the  Sadduoees, and 
Simeon  ben  Slietacli  had  to  s«M'k  safety  in  flight  (Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2,  p.  11  5),  But 
others  of  his  party  met  a  worse  fate.     A  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the 

f.-r  wlii<h    llamhurijrr  woiiM    n-ail  \rtiifiim^  Zeitc.  p.  118). 

th<>  "MMt  of  '  tilt' M  •lit  jir  <•>.  >\hi<li  lion^j^'anNiis  '  For  the  ooina  of  that  reiicn  eompw  JfadUba, 

.•notlirr  il<<<i^)iatioii  r<>rth«'«-x(nni«><'hjisi(litn.  u.  ».  pp.  H3-9().     I  have,  howeTer*  airmngeil 

'   Uy   n   rurii'u.s  iiii«i.'ik«'.    .svA iV rrr  l«K-nti's  (hi^tn  somewhat  diflerentiy. 
Ituni.i  iioftli  iii^tcnd  I  f  «>;i^t  of  tlu>  Lako  of  ^  A(*cordinKly,oD  thcMVOod  Miistof  eoiB% 

<inlil«i .  :iii<i  >]N>.'ik^  of  *.lt'Mi^h  tratlition  *  at  which  date  from  his  return  to  JnvailMa, la^ 

drnuin;^'  «ii.  h  :t  dirk  piitun-  «>f  Ari>tolmhis.  bn>ai'h  with  the  Phariaeei,  we  bsTC  €B  the 

l>r.  s.  iiiu>t  rfi«  r  u*  Jonrfthuh,  miicv  JewUh  reveree  the  device  of  an  aiielMr  with  twe 

traditiiiu  never  nainui  AriiiU>bulu«  (^Neuteet.  cnaw^bara. 
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Temple  it^^elf.     At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  Jannai,  ofEciatmg  as  High-Priest,  set       aPP. 
the  Pharisaic  custom  at  open  defiance  by  pouring  the  water  out  of-  the  sacred  jy 

vessel  on  the  ground  instead  of  upon  the  altar.     Such  a  high-handed  breach  of    ' « — "^ 

what  was  regarded  as  most  sacred,  excited  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  frenzy.  They  pelted  him  with  the  festive  Ethrogs  (citrons),  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  loudly  reproached  him  with  his  descent  from  '  a 
captive.'  The  king  called  in  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  no  fewer  than  0,000  of 
the  people  fell  under  their  swords.  This  was  an  injury  which  could  neither  be 
forgiven  nor  atoned  for  by  conquests.  One  insurrection  followed  after  the  other, 
and  50,000  of  the  people  art*  said  to  have  fallen  in  these  contests.  Weary  of  the 
strife,  Jannai  asked  the  Pharisaic  party  to  name  their  conditions  of  peace,  to  which 
they  caustically  replied,  *  Thy  death  '  {Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  6).  Indeed,  such  was  the 
einbittenuent  that  they  a(;tually  called  in,  and  joined  the  Syrians  against  him.  But 
the  succea*  of  the  foreigner  produced  a  popular  revulsion  in  his  favour,  of  which 
Jannai  profited  to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  his  opponents.  No  fewer  than  800 
of  them  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  their  sufferings  being  intensified  by  seeing  their 
wives  and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  the  degenerate  Pontiff  lay 
fea.sting  with  abandoned  women.  A  general  flight  of  the  Pharisees  ensued.  This 
closes  the  second  period  of  his  reign,  marked  on  the  coin  by  the  significant  absence 
of  the  wonis  *  Chehher  of  the  Jews,'  the  words  b*'ing  on  one  side  in  Hebrew, 
*  Jonathan  the  king,'  and  on  the  other  in  Greek,  *  Alexander  the  king.' 

Tlie  third  period  is  marked  by  coins  which  bear  the  iuscription  '  Jehonathau 
tlie  High-Priest  and  the  Jews.'  It  was  a  period  of  outward  military  success,  and 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Pharisees,  or  at  least  of  their  recall — notably  of  Simeon 
l)en  Shetach,  and  then  of  his  friends — probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen 
(lier.  4S  n\  Jer.  I^»r.  vii.  2).  Jannai  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  after  a  reign  of 
t\v<'nt y-seven  years,  bequeathing  the  government  to  his  wife  Salome.  On  hisdeath- 
IhmI  he  is  said  U^  have  advised  her  to  promote  the  Pharisees,  or  rather  such  of  them 
n,s  made  not  their  religiousness  a  mere  pretext  for  intrigue :  *  He  not  afraid  of  the 
Pharisees,  nor  of  those  who  art^  not  Pharisees,  but  beware  of  the  painted  ones, 
whose  deeds  are  like  those  of  Zimri,  and  who  seek  the  reward  of  Phinehas  '  (Sot. 
22  />).  IJut  of  chief  interest  to  us  is,  that  this  period  of  the  recall  of  the  Pharisees 
marks  a  great  internal  change,  indicated  even  in  the  coins.  For  the  first  time  we 
now  mwt  the  designation  *  Sanhedrin,^  The  Chehher^  or  eldership,  had  cea.sed  as  a 
ruling  power,  and  become  transformed  into  a  Sanhedririf  or  ecclesiastical  authority, 
althou^'h  the  latter  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  arrogate  to  itself 
civil  juriMliction,at  least  in  ecclesiastical  matters.* 

Th»'  nine  years  of  (^ueen  Alexandra's  (in  Hebrew  Salome)  reign  were  the 
(ioKh'n  Age  of  the  Pharisees,  when  heaven  itself  smiled  on  a  land  that  was  wholly 
Mihj.rt  to  their  religious  sway.  In  the  extravagant  language  of  the  Talmud  (Taan. 
2.1  (1,  second  line  from  top) :  *  In  the  days  of  SiraiH)n  ben  Shetach,  the  rains  came 
down  in  the  nights  of  fourth  days,^  and  on  those  of  the  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  grains 

•  .lowish  trndition,  of  cmrse,  viiulicatr."*  a  account  of  this  storj*  in  Vayr.    R.   8,'i,  oil. 

much   carlii-r  t.ripn   for  tho  Snnh<*drin,  and  H'arth.  p.  54  «  ;  in  Siphrt^  ed.  Friedmann,  |». 

a-*smm'«<  its  oxi!«t»*nc»'  iu»t  only  in  tho  time  of  80«;  al.no  in  Siphni,  etl.  Weuay\\  110  ri,  where 

M.x.s,  Djivid,  niul  S>loinon,  Imt  I'vcn  in  that  the  whole   connection   is   very  much   as  in 

nt   M..ril«Mai  !     ((\uup.  liuxtorf,  liox.  Chald.  Vayy.  K.]     Yet  the  words  are,  in  one  senile, 

I  uliniid.  cnl.  i:.l  t.)  most  KiKnificant,  since  these  fertilising  rains, 

'  In  quoting' thinprtHjiirc  DrrrnUiyrtf  {\\.  K  descen«iinff  on  thejie  two  nights  when  it  was 

1).  Ill)   nnd    Srhiirrr  h.MVc  out   thc?»r  word*.  s|M'ri;iIIy  fnrliidden  to  u'o  out,  since  on  them 

Thev    nrt'    ..nutt«<i    in    the     ctirroMponding  innumerable   demuu<«    haunteii   ihe  air  (Pea. 
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of  corn  became  like  kidneys,  those  of  barley  like  the  stones  of  olives,  and  lentQe 
like  gold  dinars,  and  they  prcsorved  a  specimen  {dot/mn)  of  them  for  futare  genera- 
tions to  8how  them  what  dii'astrous  results  may  follow  upon  sin.'  That  period  of 
miraculous  blessing  was  compared  to  the  equally  miraculous  dispensation  of  heaven 
during  the  time  that  the  Temple  of  Flerod  was  building,  when  rain  only  fell  at 
night,  while  the  morning  wind  and  heat  dried  all,  so  that  the  buiMers  could 
continue  their  work  without  deluy.*  (jueen  Salome  had  appointed  her  eldest  son^ 
Ilyrcanns  II.,  a  weak  prince,  to  the  Pontificate.  But,  as  Josephvt  puts  it 
(Ant.  xiii.  16.  2),  although  Salome  had  the  title,  the  Pharisees  held  the  real  rule  of 
the  country,  and  they  administered  it  with  the  harshness,  insolence,  and  recklessneas 
of  a  fanatical  religious  party  whicli  suddenly  obtains  unlimited  power.  The  lend 
wa.'^,  of  course,  taken  by  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  whom  even  the  Talmud  characterises 
as  having  *  hot  hands*  (Jer.  S»inh.  vi.  6,'  p.  23 6).  First,  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Sadducean  leanings  were  removed  by  intrigue  or  violence  fem  the  Sanhedrin.  Next, 
previous  ordinances  differing  from  Pharisaical  views  were  abrogated,  and  others 
breathing  their  spirit  substituted.  So  sweeping  and  thorough  was  the  change 
wrought,  that  the  Sadducees  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  whatever  they  might 
teach,  yet  those  in  oiiice  were  obliged  in  all  time  coming  to  conform  to  Pharisaic 
practice  {Jus.  Ant.  xviii.  1.4;  Tos.  Yoma  i.  8). 

But  the  Pharisaic  party  were  not  conient  with  dogmatical  victorit»s,  even  though 
they  celebrated  each  of  them  by  the  inst-ition  in  the  (Calendar  of  a  commemorative 
f«»a8t-day.  Partly  *to  discourage  the  Sadducees,'  partly  from  the  supposed  ^neces- 
sities of  the  time,  and  to  teach  others  "  (to  make  an  example;  Siphn$  on  Deut.), 
they  carried  their  principles  even  beyond  their  utmost  inferences,  and  were  guihy 
of  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  that,  according  to  tradition,  Siiueon  even  con- 
demned his  own  innocent  son  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency.*  On 
ilu»  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  knew  how  to  flatter  the  queen,  hy  intn>- 
ducing  a  wrios  of  ordinances  which  protected  the  rights  of  married  women  and 
rt»ndered  divorce  more  difficult."*  The  only  ordinance  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  which 
deserves  permanent  record,  is  that  which  enjoined  regular  school  attendance  hy  all 
•childnn,  although  it  may  have  bt^n  primarily  intended  to  place  the  education  of 
the  country  in  the  hunds  of  the  Plnirisees.  'ITie  general  discontent  caused  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  must  have  r;illie«l  most  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  partv 
of  the  Sudduc*H)s.  It  led  at  last  to  remonstrance  with  the  queen,  and  was  probably 
the  tirst  oc<-aMon  of  that  revolt  of  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Salome,  which 
darkened  the  last  days  of  her  riMgn. 

Salome  died  (in  the  beginning  of  (>0  B.C.)  before  the  measures  proposed  against 
Aristobulus  could  be  carried  out.  Although  llyrcanus  II.  now  united  the  royal 
otlice  with  the  Pontificate,  his  claims  wea'  disputed  by  his  brother  Aristobulus  II., 

1 1'i  A,  liiu*  1(»  from  tin-  »H)tt<>in),  indient^Ml  an  i«ei:s«'  in   which   th.nt  won!  is  explainrd   In 

cxf«|)ti«»nul  l»le«*"*it»ir.    Th<»  rv:i:f<>n  whv  tln"«e  Tiian.  <»  ci,  viz.  it«  the  onlinanr  time  of  rsiin. 

two  ni^ht."  are  Ni()i;lf«l  out  a:^  dnnp'r-uo  i«.  Why  the  ni|;lit  before  WediMMLiT  Mid  FHday 

th.it   (  li.miii.4   li.  DosM,   of   whom    llaMiir.ic  nii;ht  aro  rpiirt.si'ntttl  a«  left  in  the  |ower  i'4 

ti-;i«liti   I)    )i  IS    M)    many    iiiirachH   («>    relate,  hurttul   ilomuiM  mi|;;ht   opcB   an  illt«ffe»till^ 

fiiirtUil     (hnii     to     tht>     hurtful     fWixy    of  tivhl  fiti  H|><H.*uiAtion. 


Ayath  Imth  Mmhlath  niul  her  \x  wxsniuU  of  ^  Thi.t  notice  is  followed  by  the  I 

An^'tl-.     N^'  Ai'p.  xiii.      lu  vi>w  o(    tlii^,  hl>«-plM>uiou.«(  »tiry  of  the  achievsmenu  of 

M.  Iftniii-uiy'M  fxiilanatory  note  H-4iuI<i  Hii':n  Chuui  (  Onitu)  hammmg^^  to  whiob 

to  n-4{uiri*  t4i*  Ih*  uiHiiticJ.     But,  in  f^'iienil,  will  Im>  made  in  the  se<|uel. 

rain  <'V(>fi   on   the  ni^ht   U'forv  the  Sabhalh  '  ChammMmtttk, 

wu>  r^v'^iriliMl  at  a  rur-M*  (  Vay y.  II.  X» ),  an.l  •'  (N»m(>.  also  Sa'^h.  4<!  d. 

it    li.i-   In-oii   in^rniou>ly    >Ui;^c>te(l  that   thi-  *  t.'«Mnp. //rrra^Miy,  pp.  I(M^  IOSL 

nVIT^n  *^  ^^^'  Mi^ira.oh  niu^i  In*  tukt-n  in  the 
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who  conquered,  and  obliged  his  brother  to  abdicftte  in  his  favour  his  twofold  dignity.       upp. 
To  cement  their  reconciliation,  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  married  Alexan-  jy 

dra  the  daughter  of  Ilyrcanus.    They  little  thought  how  ill-fated  that  union  would    ' — • 

prove.  For  already  another  power  was  intriguing  to  interpose  in  Jewish  affairs, 
with  which  it  was  henceforth  to  be  identified.  Alexander  Jannai  had  appointed 
one  Antipas,  or  Antipater — of  whose  origin  the  most  divergent  accounts  are  given  * 
— to  the  governorship  of  Iduraaja.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
The  dissension  between  the  two  Asmonseans  seemed  to  offer  the  opportunity  for 
realising  his  ambitious  schemes.  Of  course,  he  took  the  part  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus 
as  apiinst  the  warlike  Aristobulus,  and  persuaded  the  former  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  hia  life.  Ultimately  he  prevailed  on  him  to  fly  to  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  who, 
in  consideration  of  liberal  promises,  undert<»ok  to  reinstate  Hyrcanus  in  the  govern- 
ment. Tiie  Arab  army  proveil  successful,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  troops  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  now  shut  up  within  the  fortified  Temple-build- 
ings. To  add  to  the  horrors*  of  war,  a  long  famine  desolated  the  land.  It  was 
durinjr  itb  prevalence  that  Onias,  reputed  for  his  omnipotence  in  prayer,  achieved 
wlmt  proeuii'd  for  him  the  desgnation  ^  hmnmeaggfV — the  'circle  drawer.*' 
When  his  pniver  for  rain  remained  unanswered,  he  drew  a  circle  around  him,  de- 
'laiin^  his  determination  not  to  leave  it  till  the  Almighty  had  granted  rain,  and 
that  not  in  dn>ps,  nor  yet  in  desolating  floods  (which  successively  happened),  but 
in  copious,  refreshing  showers.  It  could  serve  no  good  purpose  to  reproduce  the 
realistic  manner  in  which  this  supposed  pow^r  of  the  Ilabbi  with  God  is  described 
(  Taan.  L^'»  a).  Hut  it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  more  repugnant  to  feelings 
of  rt'vcrence,  or  the  r»*ported  reproof  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  who  forbore  to 
pronounce  the  ban  upon  him  because  he  was  like  a  spoilt  child  who  might  ask 
anythin;jr  of  his  father,  and  would  obtain  it.  But  this  supposed  power  ultimately 
iroviil  fatal  to  Onias  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas.* 
Kefnsiiig  to  intercede  either  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  brothers,  he  was 
stone<l  to  death  (Ant.  xiv.  2.  1). 

Unt  alieady  another  power  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  Pompey  was  on  his 
victorious  march  thn)ugh  Asia  when  both  parties  appealed  to  him  for  help.  Scaunis, 
whom  Pompey  detached  to  Syria,  was,  indeed,  bought  by  Aristobulus,  and  Aretas 
was  ordtTcd  to  raise  the  sie;re  of  Jerusalem.  But  Pompey  quickly  discovered 
that  lly realms  mi^ht,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  cunning  Iduniaean,  Antipater,  provB 
an  ills' runu'iit  more  likely  to  serve  his  ulterior  purjwses  than  Aiistobulus.  Three 
d<«j)ututions  apiH'ared  before  Ptmipey  at  Damascus — those  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
onr  in(h'pendcnt  of  both,  which  cravtni  the  abolition  of  the  Asmonrcan  rule  and  the 
nstoration  of  the  former  mo<le  of  government,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  *Chebher* 
nr  l.ldership  under  the  presidency  of  the  High-Priest.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
tlint  ^\\v\\  a  demand  wouhl  find  no  response.  The  consideration  of  the  rival  claims 
of  tlie  Asmonjeans  Pom|)ey  postponed.  The  conduct  of  Aristobulus  not  only  con- 
tirnifd  the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  insolent  bearing  of  his  deputies  had 
made  on  Pompey,  but  sealed  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  Jewbh  people.    Pompey 

'   A*.  ..rdiii;;  to  H,inp  (Ant.  xiv.  1.  .S),  lu»  it,  whether  or  not  he  would  comply  with  the 

\\.i«.  ut  iwbh'  .l«M\ir»h,  noconlinp  to  otter?*,  of  denmnd  of  the  Romans. 

h.Mih.ii  nrxl  hlavi-   .Irscent.     The    truth    lies  '  ij^,t||  Jotrphut  and   the  Talmud    (SoUh 

{Toti.iMy  Utwcrii  thoe  extremes.  49  6)  give   an   actx>unt,  though  in  dilTerent 

'  it  }»lin«»t  MM'tim  ,i««if  thi-^  repu^nnnl  storv  version,  of  the  manner  In  which  the  betdo^ed 

w«ri>  ti  Hnrt  of  .Iiwish  imitation  of  the  circfe  sought  a  supply  of  sacrificej*  from   the  be- 

whi.  li  I',  piliii'  I.M-iifi-^ilrew  nroiiiul  Anti<K'hiiM  !«ie^er«. 
K)»i|ih.tii«  H,  liiildii)^   him  decide,  ere   he  lett 
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APP.       Iftid  siegre  to  Jerusalem.    The  adherents  of  H3rrcanuB  surrendered  tlie  City,  but 
rv         those  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  Temple.    At  last  the  sacred  precincts  were 

*— "> '    taken  by  storm  amidst  fearful  carnage.    The  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  their 

sacred  functions,^  and  who  continued  them  during  this  terrible  scene,  were  cut 
down  at  the  altar.     No  fewer  than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  pv^rished. 

With  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (C3  B.C.)  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees as  a  reigning  family,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  real  independence  of  Palestine, 
came  to  an  end.  So  truly  did  Jewish  tnulition  realise  this,  that  it  has  left  us  not 
a  single  notice  either  of  this  capture  of  Jerusalem  or  of  all  the  subsequent  sad  events 
to  the  time  of  Herod.  It  is  as  if  their  fdlence  meant  that  for  them  Judaea,  in  its 
then  state,  had  no  further  history.  Still,  the  Roman  conqueror  had  as  yet  deidt 
gently  with  his  prostrate  victim.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  penetrated  into  the  Must 
Holy  Place  in  contemptuous  outrage  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  Israel ;  but  he 
left  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  untouched,  and  even  made  proviuon  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  services,  'lliose  who  had  caused  the  resistance  of  Jerusalem  were 
executed,  and  the  country  made  tributary  to  Rome.  But  Judaea  not  only  became 
subject  to  the  lioman  Governor  of  Syria,  its  boundaries  were  also  narrowed.  All 
the  Grecian  cities  had  their  independence  restonnl ;  Samaria  was  freed  from  Jewish 
supremacy;  and  the  districts  comprised  within  the  so-called  Decapolia  (or  't«fn 
cities ')  again  obtained  self-government.  It  was  a  sadly  curtailed  land  over  wliich 
Hyrcanus  II.,  as  High-Priest,  was  left  Governor,  without  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
diadem  (Ant.  xx.  10).  Aristobulus  II.  had  to  adorn  as  captive  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Kome.'^ 

The  civil  rule  of  Hyrcanus  as  Ethnarch  must  from  the  first  have  been  very 
limited.  It  was  btill  more  outracted  when,  during  the  Pnx^onsulate  of  Oabinius 
(57-5')  B.C.),'  Alexander,  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  wlio  had  escajied  fn»m  captivity, 
tried  to  possess  hims<'lf  of  the  government  of  Judaea  (Ant.  xiv.  5.  2-1).  The  office 
of  Hyrcanus  was  now  limited  to  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  territory,  divided  int*> 
fivf  districts,  was  apportioned  among  live  principal  cities,  ruled  by  a  council  of  local 
notables  {u^mrToi).  Thus,  for  a  short  time,  monan*hical  gave  place  to  aristocratic 
government  in  Palestine.  The  renewed  attempts  of  Aristobulus  or  of  his  faiuilv 
to  recover  pimvr  only  led  to  fresh  troubles,  which  were  sadly  diversified  by  the 
rapacity  and  sevt'rity  of  the  Komnns.  The  Triumvir  Crassus,  who  succeeded 
Gabinius  (55  53  B.C.),  plundcn-d  the  Temple  not  only  of  its  treasures  but  of  its 
precious  vess«>L<.  A  new  but  not  much  happier  era  began  with  Julius  C-aeear.  If 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  had  not  fallen  victims  to  the  party  of  Poiupcj, 
the  pntspects  of  Ilyicanus  and  Antipater  nii<rht  now  have  bi>eD  very  unpr^imiaing. 
Hut  th(*ir  death  and  that  of  Ponip^y  (whom  they  had  supporteil)  changed  the  aspect 
of  matters.  Antipater  not  only  ♦•>pouse<i  the  cans**  »)f  the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  but 
maiie  him*»lf  eminently  useful  to  CVsar.  In  rewani,  Hyrcanus  was  continued  as 
Pontitf  and  Kthnarch  of  Jud:ea,  while  Anti^uiter  was  made  a  Uoman  citizen  and 
nominated  J'lpifrojt/ioHf  or  ( Iloinaii)  administrator  of  the  ctHintrj*.  Of  course,  the 
rt'iil  )K)Wi>r  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Idumn?an,  who  continued  to  hold  it,  doHpite 
tin*  attempts  of  Anlip»tiu>,  th:*  niily  sui  viviiiir  s«in  oi"  Aristttbuliis.  And  from  benee- 
forth  Cienar  muile  it  pari  of  his  (Milicy  to  favour  the  Jews  (^comp.  the  decrees  in  their 
favour,  .\nt.  xiv.  10). 

*  Acnmlin;:  to  JnmpiiH*^  it  was  o?i  tin*  D  iv  5«»M  n^  •*!nvi.'nlH.'rjiini*the  nuclra»nf  the  JewUh 

of  AtotH'iiiviii  ;    Hrriinliii^   tn    I  tin    CtuHiuit,  (I'litniuiiity  in  till'  iiii|>«Ti.il  I'ity. 
Apt>:inMitl\  mi  n  .S:ili)i;iih.    r<iiiiii. the  nniMrkH  '•  toinp.  tli«-  iii.f«|«'rly  tiinvy  4if  the  Male  rf 

ol  lhnHt—Ht,i  x»x\  thiM*  i-tMitlirtiiu  ".'iti'iiM  iii-t  tiritfi-r^    in  S-.  ri:i  .tnd'.Iu*!!;!!*  in  Jlfarytiardk, 

(u.  -.  p.  Ii:.'iinr«<).  llitii.ik  il.  Kimi.  Altcrth^  vol.  iv.  pp.  247- 

»  Th*'  ra|itivci  thrn  hrou;:ht  tu  Koiiif  und  '1%'A), 
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Meantime  Antipater  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  ambitious  plans,  appointed  his       APP. 
son  Phasael  OoTenior  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee.    The  latter,  IV 

although  only  twenty-Hve  years  of  age,  soon  displayed  the  vigour  and  sternness  '^ — »  ^' 
which  characterised  his  after-career.  He  quelled  what  probably  was  a  '  nation- 
tilini'  rii»ing  in  Galilee,  in  the  blood  of  Ezekias,  its  leader,  and  of  his  chief 
aseic^ifttes.  This  indeed  secured  him  the  favour  of  Sextus  Caesar,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  a  relative  of  the  great  lmj)ern(or.  But  in  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  extreme 
Phurisaic  party,  it  excited  the  utmost  indignation.  They  foresaw  the  advent 
of  a  foe  mcxMt  dangerous  to  their  interests  and  liberty,  and  vainly  sought  to  rid 
themst'lves  of  him.  It  was  argued  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Higli-Prient,  and  that  Herod,  as  Governor  of  Galilee,  appointed  by  a 
fonign  administrator,  had  no  right  to  pronounce  capital  punishment  without  a 
Sfutenee  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Hyrcanus  yielded  to  the  clamour;  but  Herod  appeared 
bt'fc»re  the  Sanhednn,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  command  of  Sextus  Ccesar  to  acquit 
him.  The  ntory  which  is  related  (thoutrh  in  different  version,  and  with  different 
nanu'i*),  in  the  Talmud  (Sanb.  19  a),  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  9.  i^-5),  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  passed  in  the  iSanhedriu.  The  appearance  of  Herod  had 
so  terrified  that  It^arned  body  that  none  ventured  to  speak,  till  their  president, 
Sheniajah  (Sanieas),  by  his  Uild  speech,  rallied  their  courage.  Mast  truly  did  he 
foretell  the  fate  which  overtook  them  ten  years  later,  when  Herod  ruled  in  tlie 
Holy  City.  Hut  Hyrcanus  adjourniHi  the  meeting  of  the  SanhcHlrin,and  persuaded 
Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  His  was,  however,  only  a  temporary  humilia- 
tion. SextiLs  Ca\«iar  named  Herod  Governor  of  Ctele-Syria,  and  he  soon  appeared 
with  an  army  before  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  entreaties  of  his  father  and  brother  induced  him,  indeed,  to  desist  for  the  time, 
but  ten  years  later,  alike  Hyrcanius  and  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  fell  victims 
to  his  revenge. 

Another  turn  of  affairs  seemed  imminent  when  Cajsar  fell  under  the  daggers  of 
the  conspirators  (15  March,  44),  and  Cassius  occupied  Syria.  Rut  .\ntipater  and 
Herod  proved  as  willing  and  able  to  serve  him  as  formerly  Cassar.  Antipater,  in- 
dtH*d,  perished  through  a  court-  or  perhaps  a  *  Nationalist '  plot,  but  his  murderers 
soon  experienced  the  smiih*  fate  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  Herod  had  hired  for 
the  pur|)08e.  And  still  the  star  of  Herod  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  Not  only  did 
he  rejM'l  attempted  inroads  by  Antigonus,  but  when  Antonius  and  Octavianus  (in  42 
u.c.)  t<M>k  the  place  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  succee<led  once  more  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  former,  on  whom  the  gov»»rnment  of  Asia  devolved.  The  accusa- 
tions made  by  Jewish  deputations  had  no  influence  on  Antony.  Indeed,  he  went 
U'vond  his  prtnlt'cessors  in  appointing  Phasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs  of  Judaea. 
riiMs  the  civil  ]>ower  was  now  nominally  as  well  as  really  in  their  hands.  But 
tin*  restle>s  Antigonus  was  determined  not  to  fon»go  his  claim.  When  the  power 
of  Antony  was  fast  waning,  in  consequence  of  his  reckless  indulgences,  Antigonus 
s4i/»Kl  the  opportunity  of  the  incursion  of  the  Parihians  into  Asia  Minor  to  attain 
thf  grcut  (»hject  of  his  ambition.  In  Jerusalem  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties 
\v.'n»  iMigiiged  in  daily  conflicts,  when  a  Parthian  division  appeared.  Hy  treachery 
IMia^^ael  and  Hyrcanus  were  lured  into  the  Parthian  camp,  and  finally  handed  over 
to  AntigoniLs.  Herod,  warned  in  time,  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  with  hia 
fiiniily  nn<l  armed  adherents.  Of  his  other  opponents  Antigonus  made  sure.  To 
unlit  Hynanus  for  the  Pontificate  his  ears  wi-re  cut  off,  while  Phasael  destroyed 
himself  in  his  prison.     Antigonus  was  now  undisputed  High-l^est  and  king.     His 
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APP.       Mof  ^^f^  o^  ^^^^  jevtB  (40-37  B.C.)  i«  marked  by  coiiiA  which  bear  is  Hebrew 
^         the  deyice :  Matthatjab  the  High-Priest,  and  in  Greek :  King  Antigonus. 

*^ , '         The  only  hope  of  Ilerod  lay  in  Roman  help.    Ho  found  Antony  in  Rotne. 

What  ditficulties  there  were,  were  removed  by  gold,  and  when  Octavian  gave  his 
consent,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  declared  Antigonus  the  enemy  of  Rome,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  Herod  King  of  Judeea  (40  B.C.).  Early  in  the  year  39  B.C. 
Herod  was  in  Palestine  to  conquer  his  new  kingdom  by  help  of  the  Romans.  But 
their  aid  was  at  first  tardy  and  reluctant,  and  it  was  38,  or  more  probably  87, 
before  Herod  could  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Before  that  he  had  wedded 
the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mariamme,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  grand- 
daughter of  llyrcanus,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  five  years  before.  His 
conquered  capital  was  desolate  indeed,  and  its  people  impoverished  by  exactiona 
But  Herod  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  All  opposition  was  put  down, 
all  rivalry  rendered  impossible.  Antigonus  was  beheaded,  as  Herod  had  wished ; 
the  feeble  and  aged  Hyrcaiuts  was  permanently  disqualified  for  the  Pontificmte; 
and  any  youthful  descendauts  of  the  Maccabees  left  were  absolutely  in  the 
conqueror's  power.  The  long  struggle  for  power  had  ended,  and  the  AsmonsMUi 
family  was  virtually  destroyed.    Their  sway  had  lasted  about  130  years. 

Looking  back  on  the  rapid  rise  and  decline  of  the  Maccabees,  on  their  speedy 
degeneration,  on  the  deeds  of  cruelty  with  which  their  hbtory  so  soon  bscame 
slained,  on  the  selfishness  and  reckless  ambition  which  characterised  them,  and 
especially  on  tlie  profoundly  anti-nationalist  and  anti-Pharisaic,  we  had  almost  said 
ant i- Jewish,  tendency  which  marked  their  sway,  we  can  understand  the  bitter 
hatred  with  which  Jewish  tradition  has  followed  their  memory.  The  mention  of 
them  is  of  the  scantiest.  No  universal  acclamation  glorifies  even  the  deeds  of  Judss 
the  Maccabee;  no  Talmudic  tractate  is  devoted  to  that 'feast  of  the  dedicatioa* 
which  celebrated  the  purging  o!'  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  worship. 
In  fact  such  was  the  I'eelinjr,  tl.at  the  priestly  course  of  Joiarib— to  which  the 
Asmonicans  belonged — is  said  to  have  been  on  service  when  the  first  and  the  second 
Temple  wore  destioved,  because  *  guilt  was  to  be  pmiished  on  the  guilty.'  More 
than  that,  *  U.  lA'vi  ninth  :  Yvhoifnrihh  f ''  Jehovah  will  contend  **],  the  man  [the  name 
of  the  man  or  family  ^;  Met  on  [*' rebellion,**  evidently  a  play  upon  Modin,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Maccaliees],  the  town;  Me§ai/tef/  ["the  rebels,'' evidently  a  pky 
upon  Makkabey] — {7n(V(ar  bett/ta)  lie  hath  gi\(>n  up  the  Temple  to  the  enettiies.* 
Habbi  Ik>rachjah8aith  :  *  Vah  herihh  [Jt-hoiaribl,  (lod  contended  with  His  children^ 
because  they  revolted  and  rebelled  against  Him  *  (Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8,  p.  68  if,  line  05 
from  bottom).*  Indeed,  the  opprobrious  designation  of  rebellion,  and  Smhtme^ 
El,  rcb«*ls  against  (h)d,  became  in  courne  of  time  i>o  identified  with  the  Maccabees, 
that  it  was  used  when  its  meaning  was  no  longer  understood.  Thus  Orifm  {Euarh, 
Hist.  ImtI.  vi.  *2ii)  speaks  of  the  (Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  *  inscribed 
SarU'th  Sarljane  VX  '  ( «»V«  *3mDnn'HD),  the  disoUniience,  or  rebellion  (reststaooe) 
of  the  di.<*obe<lient,  or  reWls,  against  God.*  So  thoroughly  had  these  terms  beeome 
identitied  in  pt»pular  pmianrt,  that  even  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  a  Herod  Goald 
not  pn^Miro  a  milder  judgment  on  the  sway  of  the  Asmonnans. 

*  (  «»iii|>.  Crigrr,  Un>chnft,  p.  2(^  ;  Dertn-  of  Gnmm^  Kwcld,  and  otbert.  In   CrwMi** 

bourtj,  p.  110.  ni»ti>.  Exep>t.  Iliuidb.  su  d.  Apoknrphen.  8ts  UkC 

'  (Umip.  iifiprr.  u.  h.  p.  *iOr>,  Note.     Jfam-  p.  xril.     iJereMboury  (Hist,  de  U  Pslert.  p|iw 

bmrtfer,  u.  h.   )..  .'t«;7.     Various  straii^t*  and  ibO-A't'i)  n'^anU  ••fith^  m  a  correpUoBlbr 

nu>!tt  iinsnti>fart<>ry  oxpluiintions  li.ivc  l>c«>ii  ouit*p$ii^,  and  would  render  the  waels  by 

pn>p<>«Hl  III    thoMo  iny^tiriuu!*  *\(>rtK  which  *134M)k  of  thf  famUy  of  ths  Chitf  (^JlBf)  of  tM 

yet,  on  (xNiiti<lenitiun,  wetm  9>t  vnny  of  umicr-  people  of  God*' 
ttaodin;;.     Comp.  the  curiuiui  explanations 
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HABBIMC   THEOLOGY   AND   LITERATURE. 


(Vol.  i.  Book  L  ch.  viii.) 

1.  The  Traditional  Law.—l\w  brief  account  friven  in  vol.  i.  p.  100,  of  the  chanuy 
ter  and  authority  claiinrd  for  tli.'  traditional  law  may  ht*re  be  nupplemented  by  a 
clin>i)olo^Mcal  arraD^^eiueut  yii  ihe  JIatakloth  in  the  order  uf  their  supposed  intro- 
duction or  proniul^ution. 

In  the  Jirst  class,  or  *  ITalakhoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai,'  tradition  enumeratea 
fiftti'fue^^  which  may  l)e  thus  designated:  rdujio- ay r avian ^  four;'  ritual^  includ- 
iii--  (jut'slioiis  about 'clean  and  unclean,'  twenty-three;*  conceniing  xcomen  and 
iiiUTcourse  botwten  the  sexes,  three  ;*  concerning:  formnlities  to  be  obeerved  in  the 
c.»}^\iii;r,  fasttnin^',  kc,  of  the  Law  and  the  phylacteries,  eighteen  ;*  Arrt/«»/icf 7, 
four  ;  «  purely  supt'rstitious^  one ;  ^  not  othertciAe  iiuliuicdy  two."  Eiyhtim  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  (►f  which  only  one  is  ritual,  the  other  seventeen  being  agrarian 
aud  police  ro^'ulations.*  The  other  traditions  can  only  be  briefly  noted.  Doaz,  or 
kW  •  the  tribinial  of  Samuel/  fixed,  that  Deut.  xxiii.  8  did  not  apply  to  alliances 
wiih  Ammonite  and  Moabite  women.  Two  ordinances  are  ascribed  to  David,  two 
to  Solomon,  one  to  Jehosha]  hat,  and  one  to  Jt-hoiada.  The  period  of  Isaiah  and 
of  llezokiah  is  described  as  of  immense  Rabbinic  activity.    To  the  prophets  at 

1  The  numUrn  ^iven  by  yiaimonides^  in 
his  Vrcftu'o  to  the  Mi>hnah,  and  their  arran^e- 
miut,  hTv  Biimewhat  different,  hut  I  prefer  the 
more  rritioal  (soinetiuitv  even  hvpcrcriticAl) 
enuinerntioa  of  Her^'e/tL  Thev  are  also 
emiinrrated  in  Peiirr*s  Nachlath  Shimoni, 
I'art  I.  pp.  47^9  6. 

'  IVah  ii.  G;  Yad.  iv.  3  ;  Tos,  Teah  iii.2t 
Oilali  iti   9. 

*  Krnl).  4a  ;  Ni<Ul.  72  A;  Kor.  6  b  ,  Ah.  d. 
.':.  N.  19,  2;i;  Toa.  Chall.  i.  G  ;  Shibh  7U  a; 
I'.ekh.  iGa;  Naz.  I'S  b;  ('Hull  1'7  u,  '^H  fi  ; 
V2  .1,  43  a  ;  Moe<l  Q.  3  h.  Of  Ihc-ce,  the  lun^t 
interr-ttinj;  to  the  Chri.ttiin  reniler  htv  iibi»ut 
tl»e  1 1  iii>4re(lient9  of  the  sacretl  imeu"*;"  (  Ker. 
«;  b)  ;  about  the  2G  kintU  of  work  prohi'-lted 
uii  the  Sabbath  (Shnbb.  70  i);  thnt  the  father, 
but  11  t  the  inothor,  iiii^ht  deillcate  a  child 
umh  r  ajxe  to  the  Nazirate  {Saz.  2H  fc)  ;  the 
7  rules  ii»  tu  {tlau^hterin^  animals  :  to  cut  the 
ntvk  ;  to  cut  through  the  trai  hca,  and,  in  the 
cA*e  of  ft»ur-fuoted  aiiiinaLt,  aU)  thniu^h  the 
^'ullet  ;  not  to  pauHc  while  8lau^ht«*rin)^  ;  to 
u«e  a  knife  [>crfeotly  free  of  all  notcheit,  and 
({uite  !«harp ;  not  to  strike  with  the  knife; 
not  to  cut  t(M)  near  the  head;  and  not  to 
"ti.k  the  knife  into  the  thniat ;  certain 
il<  ur.iitii.itioii8aU>ut  the  Feaat u(  Tabemacle8| 


such  AS  about  the  poarin;;  out  of  the  water,  &c. 
«  Ab.  Z.  86  6 ;  Niddah  45  a,  7?  b, 
»  Jer.Mefr.i.9;Shabb.S8A;Men.82a;86a. 

•  Ned.  37  h,  TheM  four  Halakbotb  are :  aa 
to  the  authoritatiTe  pn>Donciation  of  certain 
Word;!  in  the  Bible  ;  aa  to  the  Ittur  Snphtrhm^ 
or  syntactic  and  stylistic  mneodatioo  in  tb« 
followinf^  five  passages  :  Hen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv. 
65  ;  Kuinh.  xxxi.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixviil.  W  ( A.V.  21). 
xxxvi.  7  (A.V.  6);  about  the  Qeri  rdb 
Kelkibh,  word.s  rrad  but  mtt  writttn  in  the  tixt ; 
and  the  KethlUt  vrio  Qe/i,  words  v/i/iim  but 
nol  n-ad  in  the  text. 

'  I'ea.  110^.  Not  to  eat  two  pieces  (eircn 
numbers)  of  an  egir,  a  nut,  or  cucumber,  &c. 

•  Kduv.  viii.  7  ;  Tanch.  60  a.    The  tint  of 


Elijah  in  nreiuiration  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  (Mai.  iii.  28,  24,  A.V.  iv.  6,  6},  aa 
directed  to  restore  those  of  pure  IsraelUiKh 


descent  who  had  tteen  improperly  extruded, 
and  to  extrude  those  who  had  been  improperly 
admitted. 

•  B  ba  K.  81  o  ;  Tos.  Baba  M.  11 ;  Jer. 
Daha  K.  iii.  2.  Amonf^  the  police  reffulationi 
is  t?ii.  curl  us  ( ne,  tiat  all  were  allowed  to 
fl^h  in  I  he  l^ke  of  Galilee,  but  not  to  laj 
down  neia,  au  as  not  to  Imnede  the  narigaUoiii 


Art*. 

V 


684  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIPTURK. 

APP.       Jerusalem  three  ritual  ordinances  are  ascribed.    Daniel  is  represented  as  having 
y  prohibited  the  broad,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  heathen  (Dan.  i.  5).    Two  ritiud  detn^ 

. , — .    minations  are  ai*cribed  to  the  prophets  of  the  Exile. 

After  the  return  from  Babylon  tniditionalisni  rapidly  expanded,  and  its  peculiar 
character  more  and  more  clearly  developed.  No  fewer  than  twelve  traditionfl  are 
traced  back  to  the  three  prophets  who  flourished  at  that  period,  while  four  other 
importiint  legal  determinations  are  attributed  to  the  prophet  Ilaggai  individually. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Ezra  occupied  a  high  place  in  tradition.  Fifteen 
ordinances  are  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  some  are  ritual.  Three  of  his  suppoeed 
ordinances  have  a  general  interest.  They  enjoin  the  general  education  of  children, 
and  the  exclusion  of  Samaritans  from  admission  into  the  Synagogue  and  from  social 
intercourse.  If  only  one  legal  determination  is  assigned  to  Nehemiah, '  the  men  of 
the  Qreat  Synagogue  *  are  credited  with  fifteen,  of  which  six  bear  on  important 
critical  and  exegetical  points  connected  with  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  the  others 
chieHy  on  questions  connected  with  ritual  and  worship.  Among  the  'pairs*  i^^^*^ 
oth)  which  succeeded  the  *  Qreat  Synagogue/  three  *  alleviating'  ordinances  (of  a 
very  punctilious  character)  are  ascribed  to  Jos^  the  son  of  Joezer/  and  two,  intended 
to  render  all  contact  with  heathens  impossible,  to  him  and  his  colleague.  Under 
the  Maccabees  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  introduced.  To  Joshua 
the  son  of  Perachya,  one  punctilious  legal  determination  is  ascribed.  Of  the  decrees 
of  the  Maccabean  High-Priest  Jochanan  we  have  already  spoken  in  another  place; 
similarly,  of  those  of  Simon  the  son  of  Shetach  and  of  his  learned  colleague.  Four 
legal  determinations  of  their  successors  Shemayah  and  Abhtalion  are  mentaoned. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  proliihition  of  Oreek  during  the  war  between  the  Macca- 
bean brothers  llyrcanu.'i  and  Aristobulus.  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  Ilillel  and 
Shamnmi,  that  is,  to  tlie  period  of  Jesus,  to  which  further  reference  will  have  to  he 
made  in  another  place. 

2.  'Hte  Canon  of  Scripture. — Inference  has  been  made  in  the  text  (voL  L  p.  107) 
to  the  position  taken  by  Traditionalism  in  reference  to  the  written  as  compaxed 
with  what  was  regarded  as  the  oral  lU^velation.  Still,  nominally,  the  Scriptorss 
were  ap})ealed  to  by  the  Palestinians  as  of  supreme  authority.  The  views  which 
JitsephuH  expresst>s  in  this  resp.:^t,  although  in  a  popular  and  Grecianised  Ibrm, 
were  substantially  tho.oe  entertained  by  the  Rabbis  and  by  his  countrymen  gene> 
rally  (conip.  A^.  Apion,  i.  7,  H).'^  A  sharp  distinction  was  made  betwean  canonical 
and  nouH-anonical  boi^ks.  The  test  of  the  former  was  inspiration,  which  bad  ceased 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  that  is,  with  the  prophet  MalachL  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  elder  Jt»Hus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Jeshua  ben  Sira,  ben  Elieier)  was  ex- 
cluded fri>m  the  Canon,  although  it  is  not  unfn»quently  referred  to  by  Rahhinie 
authorities  in  terms  with  which  ordinarily  only  Biblical  quotations  are  introduced.^ 
Acording  to  the  vii'W  propound wl  by  Ja«»ephiw,  not  only  were  the  very  words  in- 
spired ill  whirh  a  prinliction  was  uttered,  but  the  prophets  were  unconscious  and 

1  A('n>r*{ini;  tn  tr:i<liti(>n  (Sot.  17  a  nn«l  ^)  tnko  losvc  to  rpfer  to  my  article  In  *  ^■■iCA*f 

thi'  A.V.A-/i.M,  or  *  Imipln-i  nf  K^ftp^'S*  «*«'«'*<*<1  l)icti«»nar>'  of  Christian  Biognphy/  voL  iii^ 

uitli   J*"!'.      Iht'    «'XiTi"«>i»n   n-fm   t«»    llie  pp.  If)!),  4M. 

Kal»J»is  snnl    Hrrz/rlil   iii;;i-iii'»u^Iy   «iU»rKo>.tj*  '  C'omp.    Zunx,    Gottesd.  Vortr,  pp.    101, 


thin  oxpluit.itiMii  of  thtMit-^i^MiatiMii.  that  .'iftcr  102,  snd  C.  Sfliffmamn^  d.  linch  d.  Wvish.  d. 
J«>M>  lUvy  wrn*  no  Ii»tii;«t  iiiKlividcd  like  Jcffun  Sirach.  Th«  Talmndic  qa«4aftloas 
l>iin<*h«'!4  nf   frra)M'*t.    Imt    diviiltNl    in    their       from  the  work  of  the  elder  Jeims  have  hem 


opinions.       K«ir    ".tluT    »x|il!iiuitio?»<*    o«>mp.  rfi»eiitedly  CdlUtcl.     I  may  hwe  tike  leaw 

iJrrrHUfunj.  ii.  s..  pp.  KM.  trtt'i-t.^K.  to  nfrr  to  my  cuIItH:! ion  and  tm«laUo<i  of 

>  For  a'lltt  iil..|  a.r-uiit   •>!    tlM>    vir\%<4   nf  thoiii  in  Ap|N^Qd.  II.  to  the  *  Histoiy  of  ihs 

JotrpkuMuw  thi-  (iiNoM  ami  itii  ininrution^  I  .leniith  NatUiO.* 
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paaeiye  vehicles  of  the  Diyine  meisage  (Ant.  it.  6.  6 ;  oomp.  generally.  Ant.  ii.  8. 1 ;        APP. 
Ti.  8,  2  ;  viii.  13,  3  ;  ix.  3,  2 ;  8,  6 ;  x.  2,  2 ;  4,  3).     Although  pre-eminence  in  thia  y 

respect  was  ansigned  to  Moses  (Ant. iv.  8,  40),  yet  Divine  authority  equally  attached  ^-  »  -^ 
to  the  Hayings  of  tlio  Prophets,  and  even,  though  perhaps  in  a  still  inferior  degree, 
to  the  *  llymns,*  as  the  Hagiographa  generally  were  called  from  the  circumstance 
thttt  the  Psalter  stood  at  the  head  of  them  (comp.  Philo,  De  Vita  contempl.,  ed. 
Mauijryy  vol.  ii.  p.  475 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44).  Thus  the  division  of  the  Bihle  into 
three  sections — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  *  Writings ' — which  already 
occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  work  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,*  seems  to  have  been 
current  at  the  time.  And  here  it  is  of  great  interest,  in  connection  with  modem 
controversies,  that  Josephus  seems  to  attach  special  importance  to  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  as  still  awaiting  fulfilment  (Ant.  x.  10.  4  ;  11.  7). 

That  the  Rahhis  entertained  the  same  views  of  inspiration,  appears  not  only 
from  the  distinctive  name  of  '  Holy  Writings '  given  to  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
from  the  directions  that  their  touch  defiled  the  hands,^  and  that  it  was  duty  on  the 
Sablmth  to  save  them  from  confiagration,  and  to  gather  them  up  if  accidentally 
M-attereil,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  heirs  to  make  division  of  a  sacred  roll 
(comp.  Shahh.  xvi.  1 ;  Erub.  x.  3;  Kel.  xv.  6;  Yad.  iii.  2-6;  iv.  6  [where  special 
relerenco  is  made  to  Daniel]  6).  From  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  feeling,  we 
niijrht  have  inferred,  even  if  direct  evidence  had  not  existed,  that  a  distinctive  and 
8U])eri(vr  place  would  be  ascribed  to  tlie  liooks  of  Moses.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
oth(»r  books  of  Scripture,  alike  the  Prophets  and  the  Ilagiographa,'  are  only 
desi^^nated  as  Qabhalah  (*  received,'  handed  down,  tradition),  which  is  also  the  name 
jrivon  to  oral  tradition.*  It  was  said  that  the  Torah  was  given  to  Moses  (Jer. 
Sheq.  vi.  1 )  *  in  (letters  of)  white  fire  graven  upon  black  fire,*  although  it  was 
matter  of  dispute  whether  he  received  it  volume  by  volume  or  complete  as  a  whole 
((iitt.  G()  a).  Rut  on  the  question  of  its  inspiration  not  the  smallest  doubt  could 
bt»  tolerated.  Thus,  to  admit  generally,  that  *  the  Torah  as  a  whole  was  from 
heaven,  except  this  (one)  verse,  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  did  not  speak, 
but  Ma^es  of  himself*  was  to  become  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer  (Sanh.  00  a)} 
Even  the  concluding  verses  in  Deuteronomy  had  been  dictated  by  Ood  to  Moser . 

'  Comp.  ali«o  ?  Mnco.  ii.  l.S,  14,  (CheL  xv.6).    The  explanation  offcrwl  U*  the 

^   riic  f^eneral  statement  that  this  decree  Sadducees  by   K.    Jochanan    b.   Zakkai    ia 

\\i\x  iiit*'ii<le<i  to  prevent  a  common  or  profnne  evidently  intended  to  miaicad  (Yad.  iv.  G). 

usi'   of  the   Scripture  does   not   explain   iU«  Comp.  Arty,  Ncuhebr.  Worterb.  vol.  li.  on. 

ori<;nt.     The   latter  seems   to  have   been   as  l(t3,  l64. 

t  lli.w-i:   At  tir.t  the  prie«»tj«  in  the  Temple  *  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  inspiration 

VI.  n-  wont  to  depoHit  the   Trrutmak  near  the  between  the  Prophetic  and  ihe  Hagiographic 

«i>l>y  of  the  Law  there  kept  (Shabb.  14  a).  books  is  not  accurately  defined.   Later  Jewish 

Hilt    us  inxT    were    thereby    attracted,   and  theologians  rather  evade  it  bv  describing  the 

•  l.itiwii^o  to  the  Sacred  Roll  was  apprehended,  former  aj*  given  by  'the  spirit  of  prophecy,* 
It  \*ii.H  eiiacteti  that  the  Sacred  KoU  in  the  the  latter  'by  the  Iloly  Spirit.*  It  muM, 
I  •  tuple  n'ndere<l  all  meat  that  louchefi  it  however,  l»e  A><mitted  that  in  Jewish  writings 
titti  U'aii.  Thi.H  decree  gave  rise  to  another,  *  the  Holy  Spirit 'is  not  only  Nf)f  a  Personality, 
l.v  way  of  further  pn^'aution,  that  even  the  but  an  influence  verj*  inferior  to  what  we 
h.'iiid.H  which  touched  the  Sacred  Koll,  or  any  asMX'iate  with  the  designation. 

•  •thcr  pnrt  <»f  the  Bible,  became  unclean  (so  *  The  proof- passages  arc  quoted  in  Zmtz^ 
that,  liaving  touched  the  latter,  they  could  a.  s.  p. 44  note, almoin  J.  Dtlitxfck^  I)e  IiMpir. 
not  touch  the  Trrumah).    Then  followed  (in  Script  S.  pp.  7,  8. 

the  cour*e  of  development)  a  third  decree,  *  At   the  same   time,  in   Meg.  81  b  the 

tlint    Hiici)    touch    defiled    also    outside    the  formulation  of  the  curses  by  Moses  in  l«ev. 

!•  iMple.    Finally,  the  (irnt  d«  cree  was  modified  xxvi.  is  said  to  havel)ecn  nSlH^n  ^CO  (fn»m 

to    the   jtVcct    that    the  Sacred   Roll  in  Ihe  (iod  dirw-tly),  while  that  in    Dcut.  xxviii. 

r.ini'le  «li.l  not   detile   the   handn,  while  all  wss  ^{^^  «q{3  (^fruin  Muee*  himself), 
other  Scriptures  ( an\  where  else)  defiled  them 
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APP.       Asd  he  wrote  them  dowD—not  repeating  them,  however,  as  hefore,  hot  weeping  M 
y  he  wrote.    It  will  readily  he  understood  in  what  extniTagant  terms  Moaes  himself 

< , — ^    was  spoken  of.    It  is  not  only  that  tlio  expreasioii '  man  of  God '  waa  supposed  in 

imply y  that  while  as  regarded  the  lower  part  of  his  nature  Moses  was  man,  as 
regarded  the  higher  he  was  Divine,  hut  that  his  glorification  and  etzaltation 
amount  to  hlosphemy.*  So  far  as  inspiration  or  *  revelation '  is  ooncerned,  it 
was  said  that  Moses  '  saw  in  a  dear  glass,  the  prophets  in  a  dark  one  * — or,  to  put 
it  otherwise :  *  he  saw  through  one  glass,  they  through  seven.'  Indeed,  althou^ 
the  opening  words  of  Ps.  Ixxv.  showed,  that  the  Psalms  were  as  much  revelatinn 
as  the  Law,  yet  'if  Israel  had  not  sinned,  they  would  have  only  received  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua/  and,  in  the  time  to  come,  of  all  Soriptuie 
the  Pentateuch  alone  would  retain  its  place.  It  was  somewhat  contemptuoiislT 
remarked,  that  the  Prophets  uttered  nothing  as  regarded  practice  that  had  not 
already  heen  told  in  the  Pentateuch  (Taan.  0  a).  It  was  but  natural  lor  Rah- 
hinism  to  decliire  that  the  l^w  alone  fully  explained  its  meaning  (at  least  arcordiiif? 
to  their  interpretation  of  it),  while  the  Prophets  left  much  in  ohscurity.*  To  mark 
the  dit»tiuction,  it  was  forbidden  to  put  the  Law  in  the  same  wrapper  with  the 
Prophets,  no  as  not  to  place  perhaps  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  former  (Toe. 
Meg.  iv.  20).  Among  the  Proplieta  themselves  there  was  a  conaidenible  dilTereikce, 
not  only  in  style  and  training  but  even  in  substance  (Sanh.  89  a\  ahhough  all  >f 
them  had  certain  common  qualifications  (comp.  Ab.  de  R.  Natban,  87)l  Of  all  tiM 
prophets  Isaiah  was  great e:«t,  and  stood  next  to  Moses.  Esekiel  saw  all  tliat 
Isaiah  saw — hut  the  former  was  like  a  \'illager,  the  latter  like  a  townaaym  who 
saw  the  king  (Ohag.  13  b).  Jeremiah  and  Amos  were,  so  to  speak,  aookliiig. 
owing  to  the  violence  of  their  tem|>erament,  while  Isaiah *s  was  the  book  of  con  • 
solation,  especially  in  response  to  .Jerennah. 

The  Ilagiographa  or  '  Kethuhhim  *  aL^o  bear  in  the  Talmud  the  general  dedg^ 
nation  of '  ( -hokhmah,*  wi»dom.  It  has  Wn  asserted  that,  as  the  Prophetic  Boola, 
so  the  Ilagktgrapha,  were  di'^tin^niished  into  '  anterior  *  (Psalms,  Proverhe,  Job) 
and  '  posterior/  or  else  into  '  great '  and  '  small.'  But  the  statement  rests  on  quite 
insutlicicnt  evidence.'  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Ilagiographa,  as  we  possm 
them,  fonuod  part  of  the  Canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  8on  of  Sinich — that  is, 
even  on  the  iatesi  computation  of  his  authorship,*  al)Out  the  year  L^IlC.^  K^-er 
so,  it  would  not  he  easy  to  vindicate,  on  historical  grounds,  the  so-called  Maccaheaii 
authorship  of  the  lk)ok  of  Daniel,  which  would  fix  its  date  about  105  bx. 
For,  if  other  con.siderations  did  not  interfere,  few  stinients  of  Jewish  history  would 
be  disposed  to  as^i^rt  that  a  b:X>k,  which  dated  from  \(\'>  b  c,  could  have  found  a 
place  in  tht>  JewLsth  Canou.*^     Ihit,  as  explained  in  vol.  i.  p.  2<1,  we  would  aasign  a 

1  A  niort'  trr'ililv  n'jMilsivi'  iiiKtnnoo  ff  tlii.n  the  many  in<«tAnrett  in  which  FSni,  as»  iwdfed, 

cnii  H-nr« fiv  l>.>  lurKvivnl  than  in  IK-Uir.  K.  iiiniiy  iiukIvit  Jewish  writers,  )tni|inuiiilii  tm 

11.  iif  wt)ii-li  ilw  \%<>r«i  \MiTt»  arc  n't^rmluoHl  iii.'ittcrs  of  undoubted  fact,  what,  on  crilieal 

Vn  Yiilkut  'M)\  n.  A.  r.  cx.iiiiiiiatiou,  in  heeii  to  mt  on  no  rertaiB  bfai^ 

'  riini|i.    ptuTnlly      I/nmhurprr'n      INsil  toriml  )ia*>iii — S(»iiietiine«  on  no  basin  at  alL 

KiK'viI.  voN.  i.  and  ii.    St  aK>  Dr/itzsrh't  *  Wliirh  in  another  place  we  have  alMiwa 

wiirk  .-ilrciwly  nuoted.  and  Fiirnt,  Kanun   d.  to  Ite  ernmeoiui. 

Alti-n  Tt>4.  iV-ich  Talmud  u.  MidroM-li.  ^  /Mr«f,p.50.  Seea)<*oilriiai^G«ieli.d.IIei1. 

'^  rUmt,  \i.  ".  v\*'  ri7-:i).  uwtXvA  lUr.  !u  h  ScIt.  A.T.  (p.:iAO),  who kiv«« itadatSM  IftL 

anil  S.i.  7  A,  Al».  di-   IJ.  NmiIimu   10.     lUit  n-*  «  i-'HrtU  who  hojda  the  "        " 


oiip  wild  n  .idt  I  itlicr  \U-r.  '7  /i.  <ir  Ah.  tie  K.  of  the  llook  of  Daniel,  la  ao  fi«qef»t*i|y 

N.Hih:in  to,  Hould  Uv\  in«  liufd  to  dr.-iw  fnmi  ctHisintfUt  with  hiiimelf  in  the  eoonie  cf  hit 

Jta^'*:i;:<'A  ***  »tran;:>>  and  r«'|>uNivt'  any  >M>rit)Ui«  rcfiinrkH  on  tlie  auhjecr,  that  it  Isi 

ntt-niHf,  wliilr  S>t.  7  6  is  far  too  va^^uo  to  ditlicult    to  underatand  him.    C 

kerv«r  a^  a  [m>i>.    Jn  guncial,  thu  is  one  of  when  artfunieiU  is  wanting,  ha  I 
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much  earlier  date  to  the  Book  of  Sirach.    The  whole  question  in  \*s  bearing  on  the        APP. 

New  Testament  is  so  important,  that  one  or  two  further  remarks  raav  be  allowed.  y 

I#eavin^  as»<le  mo8t  serious  critical  objections,  and  the  unquestionable  fact,  that     ^  »    "' 

no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  conciliate  the  Maccabean  applkation  of  Dan,  ix.  24-27 

with  the  elm^nolo^y  of  tliat  perHx),*  while  the  Messianic  interpretation  fits  in  with 

it,^  other,  aod  seemingly  insuperable  difficultiea  are  in  the  way  of  the  theory 

iinpujjrned.     It  implien,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  only  an  Apocr3rphal,  but 

a  iM'udepijfraphic  work  ;  that  of  all  such  works  it  alone  has  come  down  to  us  In 

it8  1  It'hriw  or  Chaklee  ori^nal ;  that  a  Pseudepi^sfraphic  work,  nearly  contemporary 

with  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, should  not  only  be  so  different  from 

it,  but  that  it  should  tind  admission  into  the  Canon,  while  Enoch  was  excluded; 

that  a  IVeudepiv'raphon  younger  than  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  should  have  been 

one  of  the  Kbethubhim ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  have  passed  the  re^^eated  revidion 

r)f  ditVerent  Rabbinic  'Colleges' — and  that  at  times  of  considerable  theologrical 

activity— without  the  suspicion  being  even  rai^  that  its  authorship  dated  from 

80  latt^  a  period  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ.    And  we  have  evidence 

that  since  the  lUbylonish  exile,  at  least  /our  revisions  of  the  Canon  took  place 

within  periods  suihciently  diBtant  from  each  other. 

The  question  hitherto  treatt'd  lias  been  exclusively  of  the  daU  of  the  com- 
position of  the  lk>ok  of  Daniel,  without  reference  to  who  may  have  been  its  author, 
whether  it8  present  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  its  original  form,  and,  finally,  whetlier 
it  ever  belonged  to  those  books  whose  right  to  canouicity,  though  not  their  age, 
N\  a«  in  controversy,  that  is,  whether  it  belonged,  so  to  spealc,  to  the  Old  Testament 
(ii/TiAcyu^f  1^(1.  As  this  is  not  the  place  (or  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  canonicity 
(»f  tlie  Book  of  Daniel — or,  indeed,  of  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament  canon — we 
slmll  only  add,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  no  opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to 
|H\<sibl»*.  greater  or  less,  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  niorml  view  taken 
t>t  such  inteqx)lationH,  as  we  would  call  them,  was  entirely  ditferent  in  those  times 
1  roin  ours ;  and  it  may  perlia)is  be  an  historically  and  critically  not  unwarranted 
prop<Ksition,  that  such  )nter)v>latious  were,  to  speak  moderately,  not  at  all  unusual 
iu  ancient  documents.  In  each  case  the  question  must  be  separately  critically 
examined  in  the  light  of  internal  and  (if  possible)  external  evid^ce.  But  it 
would  bo  a  very  different  thing  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  interpolation,  or, 
it  may  U*,  a  rearrangement  in  a  document  (although  at  preeent  we  make  no  asser- 
tiiu\8  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  tho  other),  and  to  pronounce  a  whole  document 
a  fabrication  dating  from  a  mu(*h  later  period.  The  one  would,  at  any  rate,  lio 
qiiitr  in  tlie  spirit  of  those  times;  the  other  implie<»,  Ijcsides  insuperable  critical 
difficulties,  a  deUberate  r»»ligious  fraud,  to  which  no  unprejudiced  student  could 
s  <ii»>u**ly  regard  the  so-called  Pseudepigrspha  as  forming  any  n^al  anab^jon, 

Hilt  as  r<»gaprls  the  Rook  of  Daniel,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  right  of  the 
IU¥)k  of  Daniel  to  canonicity  was  never  called  in  question  in  the  ancient  Synagogue. 
'I'li»»   fact  that   it  was  distinguished   as  '  visions'  (Ckezyonoth)  from   the  other 

tfiin  '  i«i  srlf-4?vidcot  (»  vcrtteht   nch  von  >  ThiM  i?*  admitted  even  hy  Mr.  DrmumMni 

M'lhsf).     Such  a  *i«rlf.evi<h'nt'iijwertl«n,  for  (•  Jewish  Mewiah/  pp.  2441,   2M-267,  260). 

Willi  h.   however,  ro    historical    evidetice  in  Mr.  lirummtmdt  book  is  quoted  as  represent- 

r.tlVr.^i — whkh,  imlwd.  runn  in  the  opprviifo  inij  the  mlvocacy  hv  a  distinguished  English 

«iin<  lion — H  !«umiH/)ri!«od  on  pn^  KMK     lint  srhoUr  of   the    Maccabean    ihtorj  of   the 

thr  \\<>r.l  '  .H«>lf-«vtiU'Ot '  haA  im»  place  in  hin-  aothonthtp  of  Dani^ 

(ori«'i^  (lf«ou«M<»f  s,  when'  (»nly  that  u  evident  '  Dmtmmomd^  n.  s.  p.  261. 
which  r«»U  on  ku  turwtai  ffffuuiida 
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APP.  '  prophecies '  hw*,  of  course,  no  hearing"  on  tlie  question,  any  more  than  the  circum- 
Y  stance  that  later  Rahbinism,  which,  naturally  enoujrh,  could  not  find  its  way  through 

^— — r '    the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  hook,  declared  that  even  Daniel  was  mistaken  in, 

and  could  not  make  anything:  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  Matter  day** 
(IV*r.  Iv.  08).^  On  the  other  hand,  Daniel  was  elerated  to  almost  the  same 
pinnacle  aa  Moses,  while  it  was  said  that,  as  compared  with  heathen  sages,  if  they 
were  all  plart^d  in  ono  scale,  and  Daniel  in  the  other,  he  would  outweigh  them  all. 
We  can  readily  understand  that,  in  times  of  national  sorrow  or  exdtement,  these 
prophecit*^  would  be  eagerly  resorted  io,  as  pointing  to  a  glorious  future. 

But  Hltliouirh  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  among  the  Antilegomena^  doubts 
were  raised,  not  indet^l  about  the  age,  but  about  the  right  to  canonicity  of  certain 
other  portions  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  certain  expressions  in  the  prophecies  of  Etekiel 
were  (juestioneil  its  apparently  incompatible  with  statements  in  the  Pentateuch  • 
(Men.  45  a),  and  although  a  c»»lebrated  Itabbi,  Ohananyah,  the  son  of  Ohixkiyah, 
the  H»)n  of  Ctaron  (ab»^ut  the  time  of  Christ),  with  immense  labour,  sought  to  a>n- 
ciliat*'  them,  and  thus  prew^rvtHl  the  Ik>ok  of  Kzekiel  (or,  at  least,  part  of  it)  from 
being  n^legattnl  among  the  Ai)ocrypha,  il  was  deemed  safest  to  leave  the  final  ex- 
poisition  (if  the  nuMiiiing  of  I^/ckiMl  *  till  Klijah  come,*  as  the  restorer  of  all  things. 

The  ntlier  objectioiw  to  canonicity  apply  exclusively  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Twtament,  the  Kvthuhhim  or  liapriographa.  Here  even  the  Book  of  Proverfae 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  bt'en  calU>d  in  question  (Ah.  de  U.  Nathan  1),  partly  on 
the  gniund  ol"  its  secular  contents,  aud  partly  an  containing '  supposed  contradictory 
Htat»*int»nts'  *  (Shabb.  ;K)  h).  Very  strong  doubts  were  raised  on  the  Book  of  Ecde- 
siastes  (Vad.  iii.  r> ;  I'Muy.  v.  .')),  first,  on  the  ground  of  its  contradicdon  of  some  of 
the  Psalms  '  (Shal>b.  WO  a)\  wM'ondly,  on  that  of  its  inconsistencies*  (Shabb.  90  6); 
and,  thinily,  because  it  tn^vmed  to  countenance  the  denial  of  another  life,  and,  as 
in  l-xH-l.  xi.  1,  .*J,  *.♦,  other  her*'tical  vi**ws  (^*avyik^a  R.  28,  at  the  beginning).*  Bat 
thes«»  ubjwtions  were  tinally  answered  by  great  ingenuity,  while  an  appeal  to 
I'xTJ.  xii.  \'2,  VX  was  repinhnl  as  reuioving  the  difficulty  about  another  life  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  as  the  contradictions  in  Ecclesiastea  had 
b.'en  concilijit*'*!,  it  was  hopefully  argu»Ml  that  deeper  study  would  equally  remove 
th'is*-  in  th>'  B'ok  of  Proverbs  (Shabb.  iK)  6).^  Still,  the  controversy  about  tha 
canonicitv  of  iMclesiastes  continued  so  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  (comp. 
Yad.  iii.  •*>)•  That  ^^rave  doubts  also  existed  about  the  Song  of  Soloffion,  appears 
even  fr«)m  the  terms  in  which  its  canonicity  is  insisted  upon  (Yad.  u.  s.)»  not  to 
<%|ieak  of  express  statements  in  o])position  to  it  ( Ab.  de  R.  Nntlum  1).  Even  when 
bv  an  alleg'irical  interpretation  it  was  shown  to  be  the '  wisdom  of  aU  ^   '  " 


I    \iil  ,M>t   th«n>  :irr  tP-«|Mrnt  inilii-:itii*n4  1 0,  Hoemeil  to  imply  that  an  ordinsiT  Israelite 

th.-ii    l::ii.»tini-Mi    si.iijlit    L'ui«I;i?»'M'   tin    th.-e  iiii^'ht  perform  Mmfldal  servios,  wilfc  Eaek- 

\iv\     iii'ift-  III   tht-  |T.>|ili<-i  !•>  of  l>:ini<].  xlv.  18  apiK'nred  ti»  enjoin  a  Mcrifloe  Bowhaa 

"Iliii-.  Ill  til-  rinii-  ■!•■  II.  I'li'/'T  tliiif  ;»r.-  iiK'ntioni'd  in  tliv  IVntateuch. 

ni"  Mti  1  III- 1- »i'- -  t.' ill.    t.  nr  iiii-n.ir.  hii ^  Fi»r  ex.  l*mv.  xxvi.  4,  6. 

til.  I'll  Mil.  M..liiri.M.f"i«'ii:;P',aii.l  !:•  innn  ■•  An   f.»r   ex.  Psi.  CXT.  17  oompsrsd  wilh 

._>x|,.,i.  i!i  il"    till.'    ot"  ih'-  hiili  ni"iinliy.  Krrl.  iv.  2  amlix.  4. 

tl):it  .-i"  ill'-  iliiMi'H  ••!  l-i!Ji:i«  — .jtt'T  .»  i.-r-  *  For  ex.  Keel.  ii.  2  oomp.  with  TiL  8 1  and 

ril.li-  V  ii  itu  n'.--   I'  ■"'■■.  »'•'•  M'-->;"l»  wi.ulii  n;:nin.  viii.  16.  or  iv.  2  etmn,  with  Ix.  4. 

r«iiii>      "iiip.  I'M-i*  •{•  i:.  Kl.  1'.'.  •tiiil  i-.-p'-<  iiilly  '^  The  ^oh(>ol  of  Shammaf  was  oprtul,  that 

•.■>.:."    iii'l  4^  .  *'f    WxWaX    in  Jatour  of  the  Canonkitr  of 

„/    th'Mi    il..     '..r.  wifu    iii:iy    U'  K(vl«'<.i.i>te<«  (Eduy.  V.  8).    In  Tos.  TaA.  iL 

-!((  IiiiII.-m'/'  :  !./•■..  IV.  11  A«-..tiii<l  Kiv:.>iji>t*i«  M  Mii'd  to  be  nninspiied,  and  to 


i  M.n      .  ii].  l./»k.  \l.\.  .'1  w«r«    r.  j.r-l-l  at       rtmiiiin  only  the  wijidom  of 

-ujlj:*-      i;;  thit   tiiiM-    pi  liiiiiii  II-  iipi  lieil  ?  liut   it   muni  be  admittsd  that  some  of 

only  t.    /ffiMi* .  \  ^' >"  •!    K..  5  a)  Eiek.  xll¥.       tlieM  oonciUations  art  i  "  '    "* 
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Ibe  most  precious  gem,  the  holy  of  holies,  tradition  still  ascribed  its  composition  to        AjPP. 
the  early  years  of  Solomon  (Shir  haSh.  R  1).    k  had  been  his  first  work^  and  was  v 

follow^  by  Proverbs,  and  finally  by  Ecclesiastes.^  But  perhaps  the  greatest  objeo-  ^  — i»**^ 
tions  were  those  taken  to  the  Book  of  Esther  (Meg.  7  a).  It  excited  the  enmity 
of  other  nations  against  Israel,  and  it  was  outside  the  canon.  Grave  doubts  pn»- 
vailed  whether  it  was  canonical  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meg.  u.  s. ; 
Yoma  29  a).  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently  regarded  as  one — 
the  name  of  the  latter  author  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  self- 
exaltation  (Sanh.  93  6).  Lastly,  the  genealogical  parts  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
were  made  the  subject  of  very  elaborate  secret  commentation  (Pes.  62  6). 

Two  points  still  require  brief  mention.  Even  from  a  comparison  of  the  LXX. 
Version  with  our  Hebrew  text,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  only  many  varia- 
tions, but  that  spurious  additions  (as  in  Daniel)  were  eliminated.  This  critical 
activity,  which  commenced  with  Ezra,  whose  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  placed  in  the  Temple,  that  the  people  might  correct  their  copies  bj 
it,  must  have  continued  for  many  centuries.*  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  fre- 
quent divergences — though  perhaps  minute— and  although  later  Habbinism  laid 
down  the  most  painfully  minute  directions  about  the  mode  of  writing  and  copying 
the  rolls  of  the  Law,  there  is  snch  discrepancy,  even  where  least  it  might  be  ex- 
pected,' as  to  show  that  the  purification  of  the  text  washy  no  means  settled.  Con- 
sidering the  want  of  exegetical  knowledge  and  historical  conscientiousness,  and 
keeping  in  view  how  often  the  Rabbis,  for  Haggadic  purposes,  alter  letters,  and  thus 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  we  may  well  doubt  the  satisfactory  character  of  their 
critical  labours.  Lastly,  as  certain  omissions  were  made,  and  as  the  Canon  under- 
weut  (as  will  be  shown)  repeated  revision,  it  may  have  been  that  certain  portions 
were  added  as  Well  aji«  left  out,  and  words  changed  as  well  as  restored. 

For,  ancient  tradition  ascribes  a  peculiar  activity  to  certain  *  Colleges  ' — as  they 
are  termed — in  regard  to  the  Canon.  In  general,  the  well-known  Baraita  (Baba 
\\.\A  hy\b  a)  bears,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  (Prophecies  P)  of 
Rilaam,  and  Job  ;  Joshua  the  work  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  last  eight  verses 
of  Deuteronomy ;  *  Samuel  the  corresponding  books.  Judges  and*  Ruth ;  David 
with  the  Hen  Elders,'  Adam,  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  the  Psalter;  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecies, 
Lamentations,  and  Kings ;  King  Hezekiah  and  his  Sanhedrin  compiled,  or  edited, 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  men  of 
*  the  Great  Synagogue'  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther ;  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book  and  Chronicles,  tha 

1  Itut  oi)  thii*  Ku))ject  opinions  differ  very  medial    word  in    the  Pentateacb,  and  the 

widely  (sf«  Shir  baSh.  R.  1,  ©4.  Wanthau,  pp.  nambcr  of  ita  sections  and  chapters  (Kidd. 

0  h  and  4  a)   the  only  point  on  which  all  are  80  a ;  Talkut  i.  §  855).     But  the  sum  total  of 

a^m'd  U-in^  that  he  wrote  Ecclesiajttee last—  verses  in  the  Bible  (28,199)  differs  by  99froni 

Kubhi  Jonathan  irrerervntly  remarking:,  that  that  in  our  present  text.    Similarly,  one  of 

when  a  man  is  old  he  utters  </tAArf  Aa/>A(i7ii»—  the   moet  learned    Rabbinic  critics  of    the 

vain  words  !  third  century  declares  himself  at  a  loss  about 

'  In  Jir.  Taaii.  68  a  we  read  of  three  codices  the  exact  medial  letter,  word,  and  TerM  of  the 

of  tht'  Pentateuch,  respectively  named  after  !*entatench,  while   in   Palestine  the  Penta- 

one  word  in  each  codex,  the  reading  of  which  teuch  se«m9  to  hive  been  arranged  into  1,085| 

was  eithT  n^jeottHl  or  adopted  on  comparison  in  Itabylonia  into  378  chapters  (comp.  FUrti^ 

^^  itb  the  others.  Kultur-  u.  Liter.  Ueech.  p.  62). 

'  Thns,  we  have  different  notices  about  the  ,    *  But  comp.  an  opinion,  previonaly  qnoCedy 

iiumUT  i>f  ver>oK  in  the  Bible,  the  arran)<«-  aboat  the  last  versea  in  Dent 
Ditnt  of  the   Ps^iltvr,  the  medial  Istiar  and 

V  ou  n.  T  Y 
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APP.       work  being  completed  bj  Nelieminli,  the  son  of  Cbokalioh.    The  last  Teneti  of 
y  JosLua  were  -written  by  Eleazar  and  Phinebos ;  the  last  chapters  of  Samuel  by  Gad 

%■-  ,   _^   and  Nathan.^ 

Loose  and  uncritical  as  these  statements  may  appear,  they  so  far  help  our  ui- 
vestigations  as  to  show  that,  according  to  tradition,  certain  portions  of  S<.Tiptupe 
were  compiled  or  edited  by  one  or  another  Rabbinic  •OoUeg*^/  rwid  th.-it  there 
were  several  *  Colleges*  which  successively  busied  themselves  with  the  'iiMlifimrioii 
and  revision  of  the  Canon.  By  thetre  '  Colleges,'  however,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand gatherings  of  certain  member.^,  who  discussed  and  decided  a  queation  sit  one 
or  more  of  their  meetings.  They  rather  indicate  the  learned  activity  of  the  autho- 
rities during  a  certain  period,  which  are  respectively  designattKl  by  the  prenerie 
names  of  *  the  Sauhedrin  of  llezekiah,'  *the  Men  of  the  Great  ^?ynagogue/  the 
'Legal  Court  of  the  Maccabees,'  and  finally,  *Chananyah  and  his  College.*  W« 
have  thus  somewhat  firmer  historical  ground.  If  in  Prov.  xxv.  1 ,  we  read  of  the 
activity  about  the  Canon  of  '  the  Men  of  llezekiah,*  and  bear  in  mind  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  religious  revival  of  that  reign  (for  ex.  2  Chron.  xxix.  25— W: 
2  Chron.  xxx.  1),  we  scarcely  require  the  frecjuent  and  elaborate  glorification  of 
tradition  to  lead  us  to  infer  that,  if  the  collection  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  wat»due 
to  their  activity,  they  must  have  equally  collated  the  other  portiona  of  Scripture 
then  existing,  and  fixed  the  Canon  as  at  their  time.  Again,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statement  that  they  equally  collected  and  edited  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  are 
obliged  to  infer  that  the  continuance  of  that  College  was  not  limited  to  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  since  the  latter  died  before  Isaiah  (Tos.  Baba  Bathra;  Teb.  40  d), 

Wliat  has  just  been  indicated  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the 
actiiity  of  Kzra  (Ezra  vii.  0,  10),  and  of  his  successors  in  the  Great  Synagogiie. 
If  we  are  to  attach  credit  to  the  notice  in  2  Mace.  ii.  l.V  it  points  to  such  litetmrr 
activity  as  tradition  indicates.  That  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Canon 
must  have  been  among  the  main  occupations  of  Kzra  and  his  succeAS'irB  of  'the 
Great  Synagogue ' — whatever  precis«>  meaning  may  be  attached  to  that  institutioo 
— seems  scarcely  to  re  (uire  proof.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  period  of 
rt'lij-ious  reformation,  that  of  the  so-called  Asmomean  College.  Even  if  we  had  not 
the  «»viilenie  of  tlieir  exclusion  of  such  works  as  those  of  Ben  Sirach  and  othen. 
thf^ro  coiiM  he  no  rational  doubt  that  in  their  time  the  Canon,  aa  presently  exit- 
ing, was  firmly  fix(.>d,  and  that  no  work  of  comparatively  late  date  could  hmm 
found  admission  into  it.  The  ptMif>d  of  their  activity  is  sufficiently  known,  and  too 
near  what  may  be  oalh'd  the  historical  times  of  lUbbinism,for  any  attempt  in  that 
direction,  without  lea\ing  traces  of  it.  l^astly,  we  come  to  the  indicationa  of  a 
critical  revision  of  tlie  text  by  '('hananyah  and  his  College/*  shortly  before  the 
time  of  our  hnrd.  Thus  we  have,  in  all,  a  record  o(  four  critical  reviaiona  of  the 
Canon  up  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

.'{.  Any  attempt  to  s»^t  forth  in  this  place  a  detaih>d  exposition  of  the  £rcy«/ir«i 
Cfwtmjt  of  fhr  Kahhif,  or  of  tlieir  apjjlication,  would  manifestly  be  impoMible.  It 
would  rt^quirt>  almostt  a  treatise  o(  its  own  ;  and  a  cur8i)ry  8ur>*ey  woidd  neither  ba 
fvjiti^fju'tory  to  the  writer  nor  instructive  to  the  general  reader.  Beaidea,  on  all 
subj«Mts  connected  witli  llahbinii-  exe;:eMJ*,  a  sufiicit?nt  number  of  learned  treatiacA 
exists,  which  are  eiLiily  acoossihIi>  to  students,  while  the  general  reader  can  onlj  ba 
int»Tei»t«Ml   ill  •*u<h  ^'en<ral  results  :is  have  lH»en  frequently  indicated  thitmgboilft 

1  MIi«t'>ry  if  ilif  J<>wi>li  V'lii"  /  \\.  4U.  oiru'iNl  IVrninn  dncomcnts  conoerniog  fifts  i^ 

•  Thi*  t'X|'nii«*ion  *  tin*  rpi-  l**;*  ..f  ihc  kinir-       tho  'IVmjtlf,  &c. 
ooDoeriiiiig  the  luAy  gifu*  luiut  rcfvr  to  the  >  Shabb.  la  6;  Chag.  lSa|  1I«.4A& 
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these  Tolumes.    Lastly,  the  trefttniPTit  of  certun  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  a        APP. 
criticism  of  the  Tnrffumimj  really  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  science  of  *  lu-  y 

troduction/  either  to  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  in  manuals  of  which,  as  well    « ,    ^^ 

as  in  special  treatises,  all  such  subjects  are  fully  discussed.  Besides  these  the 
student  may  be  refen-ed,  for  a  general  summary,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hamhurtjer 
(Heal-KncycK).  Special  works  on  yarious  branches  of  the  subject  cannot  here  be 
named,  since  this  would  involve  an  analysis  and  critical  disquisition.  But  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  liabbinic  statements  in  regard  to  the  Codices  and  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  short  but  masterly  analysis  of 
Trofessor  Strack  (Prolegomena  C'ritica),  in  which,  first,  the  various  codices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  then  the  text  as  existing  in  Talumdical  times,  are  discussed,  and 
tho  literature  of  the  subject  fully  and  critically  given.  The  various  passages  are 
also  mentioned  in  which  the  Biblical  quotations  in  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara  differ 
from  our  present  text.*  Most  of  them  are,  however,  of  no  exegetical  importance. 
On  the  exegesis  of  the  Rabbis  generally,  I  would  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  sketch 
of  it  given  in  the  '  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,*  ch.  xi.,  and  especially  in  App.  V., 
on  *  Ilabbinical  Exegesis,*  where  all  its  CHnons  are  enumerated.  Some  brief  notices 
connected  with  Rabbinic  Commentaries  quoted  in  this  work  will  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  vol.  i. 

4.  Somewhat  similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mystical 
Tlieology  of  the  Synagogue,  or  the  so-called  Kabbalah.  Its  commencement  must 
certainly  be  traced  to,  and  before,  the  times  descril>ed  in  the.*«e  volumes.  For  a 
discuwion  of  its  origin  and  doctrines  I  must  once  more  take  leave  to  refer  to  the 
account  given  in  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation '  (pp.  435,  &c.).  The  whole 
modern  literature  of  the  subject,  besides  much  illustrative  matter,  is  given  in  the 
Italian  text  annexed  to  David  CtufeUfs  edition  of  Sttbbatm  Dtmnolos  Hebrew 
Commentary  on  the  Book  Yetgirnhy  or  the  Book  of  ( 'reation.  For,  the  Kabbalah 
busies  itself  with  these  two  subjects:  the  History  of  the  Creation  (  Yet/nrah,  perhaps 
rather  *  formation  '  than  Creation),  and  the  *  Merkabhah,'  or  the  Divine  apparition 
as  described  by  Ezekiel.  Both  refer  to  the  great  question,  underlying  all  theosophic 
speculation:  that  of  God's  connection  with  His  creatures.  They  treat  of  the 
mystery  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  with  especial  bearing  on  Revelation ;  and 
the  question,  how  the  Infinite  God  can  have  any  connection  or  intercourse  with 
finite  creatures,  is  attempted  to  be  answered.  Of  the  two  points  raised,  that  of 
Cn^ation  is  of  course  the  first  in  the  order  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  time — and  the 
book  Yetsirah  is  the  oldest  Kabbalistic  document. 

'  The  Sepher  Yetnrah  is  properly  a  monologue  on  the  ])art  of  Abraham,  in  which, 

«  Therp  an'  in  the  Mishnah  wxteen  varia-  xxxviii.   16;  xlii.  .'i ;  Iviii,  7;   .Jer.  ii.  22; 

tii.ns:   Lev.  xi.  .S.'t ;  xxv.  Srt  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  xxix.  11  ;  Ezek.  xl.  48;  xliv.  9;  xlvii.  1  ; 

:> ;  xxxii.  22  ;  Drut.  xxiv.  19  ;  Jwh.  viii.  83  ;  Hoj*.  iv.    11  :   Amos  iv.  6  ;  viii.  11  ;  ix.   14  ; 

2  Sam.  XV.  i\ ;  U.  x.  13 ;  Kr.ok.  xlvi.  21 ;  Anioa  Hag.  ii.  8 ;  Mich.  iv.  2  ;  Zoch.  xii.  10  ;  Mnl. 

ix.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  IG,  23  (A. V.  iv.5) ;  Pa.  Ixviii.  ii.  12  ;  l*s.  v.  b  ;  xvi.  10  (whore  the  differ  lue 

27  ;  Job  i.  1  ;  Prnv.  xxii.  28;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  i;*  imiiortant) ;  xxvi.  6,  6;  xxxvii.  32  ;  Ivi. 

I.').     Ill  the  ThImuu!  105  such  variations  occur,  11;   Ixii.  12;  Ixviii.  21  ;  xcv.  6;  xcvii.  7; 

\  ir..,  (Sen.  vii.  8,  23  ;  xv.  2  ;  xxv.  6  ;  xxxv.  rxxvii.  5  ;  cxxxix.  5  ;  Frov.  viii.  13  ;  xi.  17, 

IS  ;  F^x.  xii.  H,  ('. ;  xiii.  IG  ;  xxiv.  T) ;  xxv.  25  ;  xv.  1 ;  ,h>»»  ii.  6.  6,  8  ;  xiii.  4  ;  xiv.  10  ; 

l;{ ;  xx\i.  1  ;  Lev.  iv.  Jf.,  30,  34  :  x.  12  :  xv.  xxxvi.  5,  11  ;  Ruth  iii.  15  ;  iv.  11  •  EccL  ix. 

10  ;  xviii.  1ft  ;  Numb.  v.  19  ;  xviii.  16  ;  l)eut.  14,  16  ;  x.  5  ;    Dan.  ii.  29  ;  iv.  14;  vi.  18  ; 

vi.  7,  9,  20  ;  xxiii.  1  ;  xxv.  7;  xxxiii.  27 ;  x.  13  ;  Exr.  iv.  3  ;  Neh.  iv.  16;  rili.  8  (6i«), 

xxxiv.  ♦*;  Jiwh.  iii.  17;  x.  11  ;  xiv.  7,  10;  15,  17;  1  Chron.  iii.  17;  iv.  10;  v.  24 ;  xvi, 

xvi.  6  ;  xxiii.  15  ;    Judi:.  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  31  ;  6  ;  xvii.  9  ;  xxvi.  8,  23 ;  xxvii  34 ;  2  Chroo. 

1  Sam.  ii.  24  ;  2   Sam.    iii.  25  ;    xxiv.   1  • ;  xxvi.  6  ;  xxxi.  5,  13. 

2  Kind's    xvii.  31;    xxiii.    17  ;   is.  ii.  Sj 

tt3 
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APR       by  tho  contemplation  of  all  that  is  around  bim,  he  ultimately  arriTeB  at  the 
V  viction  of  the  Unity  of  Ood. 

'"    •    "  *  We  distiiipruish  the  substance  and  the  form  of  creation ;  that  which  ia,  and  the 

mode  in  which  it  is.  We  have  already  indicated  that  the  original  of  all  that  ezisti 
is  Divine.  Ist,  We  have  God;  2ndy  Qod  manifeet,  or  the  Divine  entering  into 
fonn ;  Srd,  That  Divine  in  its  form,  from  which  in  turn  all  original  pealitiea  are 
afterwards  derived.  In  tlie  Sepher  Yetsirah,  these  Diyine  realities  (the  aubcitaDoe) 
are  rt»presented  by  the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  by  the  twenty-two  letten 
which  constitute  the  Hebrew  alphabet-  language  being  viewed  aa  the  medium  of 
cunnection  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material;  aa  the  form  in  which  the 
s})iritual  appears.  At  the  same  time,  number  and  language  indicate  aleo  the 
arrangement  and  the  mode  of  creation,  and,  in  general,  its  boundaries.  **  By  thirty- 
two  wonderful  paths,**  so  begins  the  *Sep/icr  Yetnrah,  "the  Eternal,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Living  God,  the  King  of  the  World,  the  merciful  and 
gracious  God,  the  glorious  One,  lie  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  W^hose  NaoEie  is  high 
and  holy,  has  created  the  world."  But  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  the  tea 
Sophirvthy  or  Divine  emanations,  arranged  in  triads,  each  triad  consisting  of  two 
opposites  (flowing  or  emanating  from  a  sup<>rior  triad  until  the  IKvine  Unity  is 
reached),  and  being  reconciled  in  a  middle  i)oint  of  connection.  These  ten  Sepkiroik^ 
in  the  above  arrangi'ment,  rjcur  everywliert*,  and  the  sacred  number  ten  ia  that  of 
perfection.  l^Iach  of  the.se  Sephiruth  flows  from  its  predecessor,  and  in  this  i 
the  Divine  gradually  evolves.  This  emanation  of  the  ten  Sepkirvth  then 
stitutes  the  substance  of  the  world  ;  we  may  add,  it  constitutes  every  thing  ebe.  In 
(i(Ml,  in  the  world,  in  man,  every wliere  we  meet  these  ten  Sephirctk,  at  the  he«d  of 
which  is  (i()d  inanif«>fit,  or  the  Mcmra  {Lw/on,  the  Word).  If  the  ten  StpAirM 
give  the  sn1>8taiK*e,  the  twenty-two  letters  are  the  form  of  creation  and  of  reTeL^ 
tion.  **  Dy  giving  them  form  and  shape,  and  by  interchanging  them,  God  has  made 
the  soul  of  everything  that  has  been  made,  or  shall  be  made.**  "  Upon  thoee  letteia, 
also,  has  the  Holy  One,  Whose  Name  be  praised,  founded  IliB  holy  and  glorious 
Namt'.*'  These  lett«*rs  are  nt>xt  subdivided,  and  their  application  in  all  the  depart- 
mt*ntM  of  nature  is  shown.  In  the  unit  creaticm,  the  triad :  world,  time  and  man  are 
iDund.  Above  all  tht^se  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  rational 
exposition  of  the  Creation,  attempted  by  the  iSe^iher  Yelnrah*^ 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  book  Yetsirahf  only  adding  that  much,  not  only 
as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  expre>sions  but  even  their  translation,  la  in  cob« 
troversy.  Hence,  not  unfrequently,  our  rendering  must  he  regarded  rather  aa  ow 
interpretation  of  the  mysterious  original. 

TIIE    B(K)K    YETSIRAH. 
Perf^  1. 

Mishnah  1.  In  UtirtjHtro  Winulirful jwth^  of  wiAdafn,Jah,Jeho9tihTsfbikactk^tkit 
G'hI  i>f  Isravl,  the  Lirimj  dwi^  and  Kimj  •/  the  IVorldy  frod  merc^ui  end  gmcnmt^ 
Jliyh  and  JCdaitrd,  Who  direllefh  toKfeniih/,  high  and  holy  M  Hu  yamgf  knUk  erdertd 
[established. creates!  i'l  ( th*-  w«)rld)  6y  three  SepJianm  [liooks] :  bjf  Sepker{thm  writtan 
Word],  Hephar  [number,  numeral],  and  Sippur  [spoken  word].  Othen^  pmnting 
the  words  ditftTfUtly,  reu<ler  these  mysterious  terms:  Numheri  Wotd,  Wiitti^ ; 

A  *  Histoiy  of  the  Jewish  Nation,*  pp.  486»  481 
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others,  Number,  Numberer,  Numbered ;  while  still  others  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the        APP. 
threefold  division  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  of  which  more  afterwards.  y 

Mi ihnali  2.  Ten  Sephiroth  [emanations]  belimah  *  [^ ithout  anything,  i.e.  before  ^»  i  - 
tho84'  >  je  solo  elementa  out  of  which  all  else  evolved],  twenty-two  letters  offounda- 
turn  ^che^  constitute  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  the  meaning  seems  that  the 
Sepniroth  manifei^t  themselves  in  that  which  b  uttered) :  three  mothers  (Alephf  the 
first  letter  of  Avveyr,  air ;  Mem^  the  first  letter  of  Mayim,  water ;  and  <SAiVi,  the  last 
letter  of  Eshj  fire — although  this  may  represent  only  one  mystical  aspect  of  the 
nu  ailing  of  the  term  *  mothers,'  as  applied  to  these  letters),  seven  duplex  *  (pro- 
nounced *  soft  *  or  *  hard/  viz.  Beth,  Gimel,  Daleth,  Kaph,  Pe,  ilesh,  Tau,  which 
are,  or  were,  in  Hebrew  capable  of  modification  by  a  Dagesh — but  this  also  must 
be  mystically  understood)  and  twelve  simple  ones^  (the  simple  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet). 

Mishnah  3.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah  (the  analogy  is  now  further  traced  in  Qod 
and  in  man),  the  number  of  the  ten  Jingers^  Jive  against  Jive,  and  the  covenant  of  the 
One  Only  (God)  placed  between  them  (the  covenant  relationship  between  God  and 
man  in  the  midst,  even  as  it  is  symbolised  in  the  person  of  man  which  is  between 
the  twice  five  fingers)  by  the  word  of  the  tongue  (this,  the  relation  Godward)  and  by 
the  word  </  sexualness  [nuditas^  (the  relation  earthwards — the  one  has  become  dual ). 

Mishnah  4.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — ten  and  not  nine,  ten  and  not  eleven — he 
informed  in  icisdom,  and  be  tvise  in  information ;  examine  in  them,  search  out  from 
them  J  and  put  the  thing  in  its  reality  (certitude,  proper  state?),  and  place  again  the 
CrviUor  in  His  place, 

Mishnah  5.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  measurement  ten,  whic/t  have  no  end 
(limitation) :  dejyth  of  beginning  (past)  (md  depth  of  ending  (future),  depth  of  good 
and  d<'/}th  of  evil,  depth  of  height  and  depth  of  profundity  (or,  above  and  beneath), 
de^Uh  of  east  ami  depth  of  west,  depth  of  north  and  depth  of  south —  One  only  Lord, 
(i{  /,  the  true  (approved)  King,  Who  reigneth  over  all  frotn  His  holy  dwelling  and 
U)   o  all  eternity. 

Mishnah  C.    Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  appearance  like  the  sheen  of  lightning 

ivference  here  to  Ezek.  i.  14),  and  their  outgoings  (goal)  that  they  have  no  end,  His 

xiord  is  in  them  (the  liOgos  manifest  in  the  Sephiroth),  tVi  running  and  in  returning, 

and  at  His  icord  like  storm-wind  they  pursue  (follow),  and  before  His  throne  t/tey 

lend  (in  worship). 

Mishnah  7.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  end  is  joined  to  their  beginning,  like  the 
fhnn^  that  ui  hound  up  with  the  coal,  for  the  Lord  is  One  only,  arui  there  is  no  second 
to  Him,  and  before  One  what  countest  thouf 

Mishnah  8.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — shut  thy  mouth,  that  it  speak  not,  and  thy 
heart,  that  it  think  not,  and  if  thy  heart  run  away,  bring  it  back  to  its  jdace,for  on 
thin  m  count  is  it  said  (Ezek.  i.  14)  *  thty  run  and  return,*  arul  on  this  condition  has 
the  Covenant  been  made, 

Mislinali  0  and  10.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — One:  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
bleAftrd  and  again  blessed  be  the  Xame  of  Him  Who  livethfor  ever —  Voice  and  S^tirit 
and  il'ord,  and  this  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Two:    Wind  (air,  spirit  ?) /ram  (out  of)  Spirit — thereby  ordered  and  hewed  He 

»  The  expression  occurs  already  in   Job  '  Mark  alao  the  symbolical  signiflcaoce  of 

xxvi.  7.  '  the  numbers  A,  7,  1^  aA  tho  mnnifestation  of 

^  I'ruhabiy  'twofold*  nii^ht   best  express       God — the  Archetype  of  all  tlae. 
the  meaning 
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AFP.        the  twenty-tuo  leit^rs  of  foundation,  three  mothen,  and  7  implicate^  mnd  12 
V  oneSy  mid  one  S/nrit  from  (nmong)  them.     Throe:   Water  firom  breath  (wind).  He 

^»— — • '    desu/ued  and  hewed  in  them  tohu  vacohuy  slime  and  dunff — deiiffned  dkem  like  a  bed 

{ a  j^ardtai  bt  d ),  hewed  them  like  a  wall,  covered  them  like  pavenuni.  Four  :  Fire 
from  water ^  He  designed  it  and  hewed  in  it  the  throne  of  glory,  the  Opkanim  omM 
Si-raphimf  the  isacred  livimj  creatures,  ami  tlie  angels  of  service,  and  of  theae  three  He 
founded  His  dwelling  place y  as  it  in  said,  lie  maketh  Uis  angels  breedk^  (winds),  ami 
J  lift  mi  n  inters  ajiamingfire. 

'^li^llIlah  II.  Five:  Three  letters  from  out  the  simple  ones :  He  eeaiad  spirit  om 
the  thne^  and  faMened  them  in  His  great  Name  ^n*  (Jehovah,  of  which  these  thi** 
It'ttcrs  are  the  abbreviation ;  what  follows  shows  how  the  permutation  of  these 
three  letters  marks  tlie  varied  relationship  of  God  to  creation  in  time  and  apace, 
and  at  the  same  time,  ko  to  speak,  the  immanenct>of  His  manifestation  iu  it).  Ami 
111'  sealed  with  them  «/>  outgoings  (ends,  terminations):  He  turned  upwarde^ami 
He  Healed  it  with  Sn^,  JSij- :  He  sealed  btlow,  turned  duwnwarde,  and  sealed  it 
with  nV-  *Vn  // :  He  totaled  east  wordy  He  turned  fVi  frofit  of  Him,  etmd  sealed  it 
7cit/i  vn.  Jiit/hf :  He  fna/ed  westwardj  and  turned  behind,  and  sealed  it  with  ^n. 
Aiiie:  He  »ealid  aouthwardy  and  turned  to  His  right ,  and  sealed  it  with  rt*!.  Tern: 
He  titaiai  northward^  and  turned  to  His  lefty  and  setded  it  with  <ni. 

Mi>liim!i   lii.   Thej*e  are  the  Sephiroth  lelimah—one :  Spirit  of  the  livimg  Gady 
and  wind  (air,  spirit!"  tlu*  w^ rd  ruavh  mraiis  all  these),  water,  amdjarm: 
above  and  below y  east  and  westy  north  and  south. 

Pereq  IL 

Mishnah  1.  Twentg^nd-ttco  letters  of  foundation :  three  mothers,  sevem 
and  iwilve  simple  ones— three  mothers  C*tDX,  their  foundation  the  scale  of  merii  ami 
the  nnle  '/  </i/i7/,  and  the  tongue  of  tttatute  tnmbling  (decidin^r)  Between  tkeoL 
(This,  to  l)e  mystieally  carried  out,  in  its  development,  and  application  to  all 
thin^r<  :  the  i-lenifnts,  man,  »S:e.) 

Mis^hnah  L\  Twintg-tw*'  letters  of  foundation:  He  drew  them,  hewtd  thetn^ 
wtiifhrd  fheniy  and  infervhanged  theWy  melttd  thetn  together  (showing  how  in  tba 
])ermutation  ofh'ttrrs  all  word^  -viewe<i  mystically  as  the  designation  of  thii^a — 
an »>«'),  He  form/ d  hg  them  the  nephish  of  all  that  is  formed  (Created),  amd  the 
nephesfi  of  evergthlug  that  in  to  be  funned  (created). 

Mij*hn  ih  .*».  Two-and-twenty  letters  of  foundation:  drawn  in  the  voice,  kewn  m 
the  witul  (air,  Hy'iniY)  faf(ftnid  nn  the  mouth  in  Jive  fdticrs:  y^^HM  (the  ffuttiumb 
aninnjr  tli*-  Il.brew  h'ttt'r>),  t]tfu  (the  labials),  p3 ^3  (the  palatals),  hStO*!  (the 
linjrual.-).  p'J'DT  Ulu*  dentaN). 

Mislm.ih  I.  Twenfi/'firo  Irftrr.'*  of  foundation,  fast etted  in  a  eircie  m  281  ^ates 
(markiuu^  luiw  thev*  l«tt>'rs  an*  cajablf  of  forming',  by  the  permutation  of  two  of 
tii»-n),  in  all  l^'il  }H>rmutations^ ;  and  the  rinle  tunis  forwards  and  backwards,  ami 
tiiiit  M  thi'  indit<tti'n  uf  the  matter:  as  regards  what  is  gtHtd,  there  is  notking  4i|yifr 
than  ::y  ( « »ne>: ) ,  •  delitjht,'  and  noth  inij  Inwer  than  njj  (  negnh) ,  *  plague '  (stioke).  Jh 
snth  manner  He  weii/hed  thetn  and  combinnl  them,  ^  with  them  oU,  and  them  ait 
wt/h  S  2  "'^^^*  them  all,  and  them  all  with  Q,  and  thus  the  rest,  so  that  U  is/ingmd 
that  all  that  is  formetl  and  all  that  is  spiJcen  proceeds  from  oas  Natma  (thm  BUM 
of  <  till  iKiiy.  a.s  it  wrTt',  the  fundamental  origin  of  everything). 

M  I-li.  :ih  C.  J/e  f'U7nf^l  frnhi  Tohu  *hat  which  has  substance,  and  mtuh  thai  wkkk 
i$  not  into  being,  and  hewed  great  pillars  from  the  air,  wkich  caimot  h»  ktmd§$ii  mi 
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this  is  the  indication :  beholding  and  gjteakiny  He  made  aU  that  is  formed  and  all       APP. 
words  by  one  yame — and  the  indication  of  the  matter :  twenty^tco  nutnbers  and  one  V 

body.  "  ■     »    ■■ 

Pebeq  in. 

Mishnah  1.  Three  mothers'-VDR:  their  foundation^  the  scaU  of  (pM  and  the 
scale  of  merit  y  and  the  tongue  of  the  statute  trembling  (decidiDg)  between  them. 

Miahimh  2.  Three  tnothers—tn^H— a  great  mystery ^  marvellous  and  hidden^  mnd 
seaUd  with  sij  signets,  and  frmn  them  go  forth  fire  and  water,  and  divide  themselves 
into  male  and  female.  Three  mothers,  ^©n  their  foundation,  and  from  them  were 
born  the  fathers  (rerum  naturfe  semiDa ),/rorn  which  everything  is  created  (fire  k 
re^'arded  a8  the  male  principle,  water  as  the  female  priDciple,  and  air  as  combining 
the  two:  K  id  the  tirst  letter  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  air,  D  for  that  of  water, 
tr  the  la^t  for  that  of  tire). 

Miahnah  3.  Three  letters,  VlO^—in  the  world:  air,  water, Jire:  the  heavens  were 
created  in  the  beginning  frofnjire,  and  the  earth  was  created frotn  water,  and  the  air 
tremUeM  (the  same  word  as  that  in  regard  to  the  tongue  between  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  indicatin^^  the  intermediate,  inclining  to  the  one  or  the  other)  between  the 
fire  and  the  water. 

M  ish  iiah  4.  Three  mothers,  KTDK  -in  the  year :  Jire,  and  water,  and  wind.  Beat 
is  created  from  Jtre,  cold  from  water,  and  the  moderate  from  the  wind  (air)  that  is 
interme<liate  between  them.  Three  mothers,  BTDK  — wi  the  wphesh  :  Jire,  water,  and 
tnnd.  The  head  was  created  from  Jire,  and  the  beUy  from  water,  and  the  body  from 
iciml  that  is  intermediate  between  them. 

Mishnah  5.  Three  mothers,  CTDK — Hf  drew  them,  and  hewed  them,  and  meUed 
them  fnf/fther,  and  seaUd  irith  them  the  three  mothers  in  the  world,  the  three  mothers 
in  the  t/rar,  ami  the  three  mttthers  in  the  nephesh — male  and  fetnale. 

(Now  follows  a  further  mystical  development  and  application.)  The  letter 
H  He  made  King  in  the  Sffirit,  and  bound  upon  him  the  crottm  (this  refers  to  farther 
mystical  si-jiis  indicated  in  the  Kabbalistic  figure  drawn  on  p.  488  of  the  *  History 
of  the  JewJNli  Nation*),  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  them: 
in  the  world  the  air,  in  the  soul  life,  and  in  the  nephesh  (living  thing)  body — the  male 
with  crtDX,  the  f<  male  frith  DBV-  ID  He  made  King  in  the  waters,  and  bound  on  it 
the  crown,  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  emd  sealed:  in  the  world  earth,  and  in 
the  year  nJd,  and  in  the  nephesh  the  belly— male  and  female,  male  in  tTKlD,  ftnd 
female  in  xc*^  CT  He  made  King  in  the  Jire,  and  bound  on  it  the  crown,  and  melted 
thetn  (me  inth  the  other,  and  sealed  with  it :  in  the  upper  world  tlte  heavens,  in  the 
year  heat,  in  the  nephesh  the  head— male  mid  female. 

Pereq  IV. 

Mirihnah  1.  Seven  duf>le.r  letters,  H^M  133  (1*  ^^  ^^^  be  noticed  that  we 
now  priK'eed  from  the  numeral  3  to  the  further  mystic  numeral  7),  accustomed 
(hahituatcd,  adaptM,  fitted) /or  two  languages  (correlate  idea«) :  life,  and  peace, 
and  wM-m,  and  riches,  grace,  and  seed,  and  government  (the  mystic  number  7  will 
here  1m'  ii()t«'<l),  and  anus/omed  (fitted)  for  ttco  tongues  (modes  of  pronunciation) 
'nn  11  EL  DD  '11  '33  '33. — the  formation  of  sift  and  hard,  the  formation  of  strong 
and  weak  (the  dual  principle  will  here  be  observed);  duplicate,  because  they  are 
opjH^ntrs  :  the  opjHmtes — life  and  death  :  the  opposites — fteace  and  evil :  the  oppoeites 
— wisdum  and  fJly :  the  opjmsites — riches  and  poverty :  the  opposites — grace  and 
ugliness :  the  opposites— fertility  and  desolation ;  the  oppomtee — rule  and  eervitude. 
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APP.  Mishnah  2.    Seven  duplex  letterSf  niB3  133 ;  correipcndmgr  to    the 

Y  goings ;  from  them  seven  outgoings :  above  and  below f  east  and  wut,  nortk  and  mmtJk^ 

1 — — '    and  the  holy  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  it  upbears  the  whole, 

Mishnah  3.  Seven  duplex,  n^fiS  133 ;  He  drew  thetn,  and  hewed  them^  amd 
melted  them,  and  formed  from  them,  in  the  world  the  stars  (the  planets),  in  the  year 
the  dags,  in  the  nephesh  the  issues,  and  icith  them  He  drew  seven  Jirfnaments^  and 
seven  earths,  and  seven  Sabbaths,  therefore  He  loves  the  seventh  under  ail  heaveng, 

Mishnali  4.  Two  letters  build  two  houses  (here  the  numher  of  possible  permuta- 
tions are  indicated).  Three  letters  build  six  houses,  four  build  twenfy^aur  houses^ 
five  build  120  houses,  sir  build  720  houses,  mulfrom  thence  go  onward  and  think  what 
the  mouth  is  not  able  to  speak,  and  the  ear  not  able  to  hear.  And  these  are  the  atari 
in  the  world— seven :  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter^  Mars. 
And  these  are  the  dags  in  the  gear ;  the  seven  days  of  creation ;  and  the  seven  gates 
of  issue  in  the  nej}hesh  :  two  eges,  two  ears,  and  a  mouth,  and  the  two  noairiU,  And 
with  them  were  drawn  the  seven  firmaments,  and  the  seven  earths,  and  the  seven  tiaut: 
therefore  loved  He  the  seventh  above  all  that  is  of  delight  under  the  heavens, 

Pereq  V. 

Mishnah  1.  The  properties  of  the  twelve  simple  letters  (or  their  attributes)^ 
pV  UO  J^^DPI  tin — their  foundation  :  sight,  hearing,  smell,  speech,  eating,  coneubitus, 
working,  icalking,  anger,  laughter,  thinking,  sleep.  Their  measurements  twetve  btnusd 
aries  in  the  hypothenuse  (points  in  transverse  lines)  ;  the  boundary  A\£,,  the  boundary 
S,E,,  the  boundary  E,  ujncards,  the  boundary  E,  downwards,  the  boundary  .V.  tip- 
wards,  the  boundary  JV'.  doimwards,  the  boundary  S,  JV,,  the  boundary  JV,  HI,  the 
boundary  W.  upwards,  the  Ixtundary  W,  downwards,  the  boundary  S,  upwards,  the 
boundary  S.  downwards,  and  they  extend  and  go  on  into  the  eternal  (boundlaM 
space),  and  thei/  are  the  arms  of  the  world. 

^lislmah  2.  Twelve  simple  letters,  pV  VO  ]h  ^H  Tin.  He  drew  them,  and  melted 
them,  and  formed  of  them  the  twelve  constellations  in  the  world  (ogna  of  tbe  Zodiac) : 
Aries,  Taurus,  Ciemim,  Cancrr,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  So irjno,  Sagittarius,  Oapricvrnms, 
Aquarius,  IHjtots  (thfst*  are  expre!4S(.*d  in  the  ori^Mnal  in  an  ahhre\'iated,  contncted 
form).  These  are  the  twelve  jwnths  of  the  year :  yisan,Jyar,  Sivan,  Tammuz,  Abk, 
Elul,  Tishri,  Marrhenhvon,  Kii<l*'r,  Tebheth,  Shebhat,  Adar  (thus  the  number  twelre 
is  marked,  first  in  the  functions  of  man,  then  in  the  pointa  of  the  compaaB,  tban  in 
the  starry  skies,  and  then  in  the  year).  And  these  are  the  twelve  leaders  m  nephesh 
(livinir  heinpr^):  two  hamh,  and  two  ferf,  and  two  kidneys,  the  q}leen,  the  Ueer,  the 
yall,  the  intestine,  the  upjter  stomach,  the  hwrr  stomach  (|)erhap8  gullet, stomach,  and 
intestine — at  any  rate,  tlinnj  orpins  rf)nne<'t»Hi  with  de<rlutition  and  dige«tion).  He 
vuule  them  like  a  land  (pnivinct*),  and  sft  thm  in  order  like  war,  and  aiso—^his  as 
againj<t  that,  order  id  (iotl.  Three  mothen^,  whirh  are  three  fathers,  because  from 
t  him  issue  fire,  wind,  and  wafer.  Three  mothrrs,  and  seven  duplicate,  and  ttniwa 
simple  onm. 

Mi>hiiah  'i.  These  are  the  twenty-two  letters  with  which  the  H*dy  One  hosfamsded 
(all),  hlissitl  Ite  lie,  Jah,  Jrhi.vah  TsMaUh,  the  Liriny  God,  the  Ood  of  Israei,  h^ 
and  liftetl  up,  dwelling  ttirnalty,  and  holy  is  His  Same,  ejaltid  and  holy  is  At. 

Pkrkii   VI. 
Mi.xhnah  1.   Three  fathers  and  their  ymi  rations,  seven  subduers  and  their  hosts 
(pliinet>f ),  itfi-rn  Inmndarits  of  hyfMthmusf — and  the  proof  of  the  matters  failthfui 
wUnte^eM  are  the  ivwld,  the  year,  and  the  nephesh.      The  law  (statute,  Wttled  order) 
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of  the  twelve,  and  of  the  $even,  and  of  the  three^  and  they  are  appointed  over  the  heavenly       APP. 
dragouy  and  the  cycle,  and  the  heart.     Three :  fire,  and  water,  and  wind  (air)  ;  the  y 

^re  above,  the  water  below,  and  the  wind  (air)  the  statute  intermediate  between  thenu    ^"    i    "^ 
And  the  deinonatration  of  the  matter :  thejire  bears  the  water ^  D  is  silent,  (^  hisses, 
and  H  is  the  statute  intermediate  between  them  (all  these  have  further  mystic  mean- 
ing and  application  in  connection  with  words  and  ideas). 

Mi^nah  2.  The  dragon  is  in  the  world  like  a  king  on  his  throne ;  the  cycle  is  in 
the  year  like  a  king  in  his  land ;  the  heart  is  in  the  nephesh  like  a  king  in  war.  Also 
in  oil  that  is  pursued  God  has  made  the  one  against  the  other  (opposite  poles  and 
their  reconciliation)  :  the  good  against  the  evil ;  good  from  good,  and  evil  from  evil ; 
the  good  tiying  the  evil,  and  the  evil  trying  the  good :  the  good  is  kept  for  the  good, 
and  the  evil  is  kept  for  the  evil, 

Mishiiah  3.  Three  are  one,  that  standeth  alone ;  seven  are  divided,  three  as  against 
three,  ami  the  statute  intermediate  between  them.  Twelve  are  in  war :  three  loving ^ 
three  hating,  three  giving  life,  three  giving  death.  The  three  loving  ones :  the  heart, 
the  ears,  and  the  mouth ;  the  three  hating  ones :  the  liver,  the  gall,  and  the  tongue — 
and  God  a  faithful  king  reigning  over  all:  one  {is)  over  three,  three  over  seven,  seven 
over  twelve,  and  they  are  all  joined  together,  the  one  with  the  other, 

Miahnah  4.  And  when  Abraham  our  father  had  beheld,  and  considered,  and  seen, 
and  dravm,  and  hewn,  and  obtained  it,  then  the  Lord  of  nil  revealed  Himself  to  him, 
and  called  him  Jlis  friend,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  with  his  seed;  and  he 
believed  in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  imjmted  to  him  for  righteousness.  He  made  with 
him  a  covenant  between  the  ten  toes,  and  that  is  circumcision ;  between  the  ten  fingers 
of  his  hand,  and  that  is  the  tongue ;  aiul  He  bound  two-and-twenty  letters  on  his 
tont/iLe,  and  showed  him  their  foundation.  He  drew  them  with  water,  He  kindled 
them  with  fire,  He  breathed  them  with  wind  (air)  ;  He  burnt  them  in  seven ;  He 
jwured  them  forth  m  the  twelve  constellations. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  Book  Yetsirah  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
Mishnah  and  in  other  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  They  represent,  as 
stnttKl  at  the  outset,  a  direction  long  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and  of  which  the  first 
heginnings  and  ultimate  principles  are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  Christian  student 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  application  to  Chrii»tian  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy of  the  Kahhalah,  of  which  Yetsirah  is  but  the  first  word,  ia  referred  to  * 
de«»ply  interesting  and  profound  work,  strangely  unknown  to  English  scholars: 
Molitor,  Philosophie  d.  Qesch.  oder  iiber  d.  Tradition,  4  vols.  English  readers 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  now  somewhat  rare  work  of  the  Rev.  John 
(liiey:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (London,  1816, 
-J  vols.). 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  Yetsirah  are  further  carried  out  and 
nHM'ivo  their  fulU»8t  (often  most  remarkable)  development  and  application  in  the 
l>ook  Zohar  (* Splendour' — the  edition  used  by  us  is  the  8vo.  edition,  Amsterdam, 
If^OT),  in  »3  vols.,  with  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Tikkund  Zohar ;  other  Kabba- 
listic  books  a<*ed  by  us  need  not  here  be  mentioned).  The  main  portion  of  the  Zohar 
is  ill  the  form  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  other  tractates  are  inter- 
HiMTSfd  thn)ughout  the  volumes. 

T).  Dogmatic  Theology. — This  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  text  of  these  volumes. 

(5.  Historic  Theology. — To  describe  and  criticise  the  various  works  which  come 
under  tliis  de^tignntion  would  reqiure  the  expansion  of  this  Appendix  into  a  Trac- 
tate.    Some  of  these  compositiona  hafe  been  referred  to  in  the  text  of  these 
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APR       Toliiniefl.    For  a  general  account  and  criticism  of  them  I  most  a^ittin  xefisr  to  the 
y  '  Ilistorj  of  the  Jewisli  Nation '  (see  especially  the  chapters  on  *  Tlie  ProgreM  of 

^.. — , — ^  Arts  and  Sciences  among  the  Jews/  and  *  Theological  Science  and  Reli|poiis  Belief 
in  Palestine  *).  For  the  historical  and  critical  account  of  Kablitnic  historical 
works  the  student  is  referred  to  ZunZj  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  ch.  viii.  The  only 
thing  which  we  shall  here  attempt  is  a  translation  of  the  eo-cmlled  Me^iUatk 
Taanith,  or  *  lioU  of  Fast^ ' ;  rather,  a  Calendar  of  the  days  on  which  fiieting  and 
mourning  was  prohUfited.  The  oldest  part  of  the  document  (xefeired  to  in  the 
Mishnah,  Taan.  ii.  8)  dates  from  the  heginuing  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
and  contains  elements  of  even  much  greater  antiquity.  That  which  has  oome  down 
of  it  is  here  given  in  translation:  * — 

MEGILLATII  TAANITH,  OR  ROLL  OF  FASTS. 

These  are  the  days  on  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  fast,  and  during  aome  of  them 
mourning  muat  also  be  intermitted. 

I.   NlSAN. 

1.  From  the  1st  day  of  the  mouth  Nisaii,  and  to  the  8th  of  it^  it  waa  aettled 
ahout  the  daily  sacrifice  (that  it  should  be  paid  out  ot  the  Temple-treasuiy) — mounn 
ing  is  prohihtted. 

'2  And  from  the  Hth  to  the  end  of  the  Feast  (the  27th)  the  Feast  of  Weeki 
was  re-established — mourning  is  interdicted. 

IL  Iyar. 

1.  On  the  7th  lyar  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mourning  ia  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  the  14th  is  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  (the  second)  PaaaoTsr— 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

.*5.  On  tlie  I'.Inl  tlie  sons  of  Acra '  issued  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  (hi  tlie  27th  the  imposts  were  removed  from  Judiea  and  Jenaalem. 

III.    SlVAN. 

1.  On  the  17th  Sivan  the  tower  of  Zur  was  taken. 

2.  On  the  loth  an<i  l(>th  the  men  of  Bothshean  and  of  the  plain  were  exiled. 

3.  On  the  251  h  the  tax-gatherers  were  withdrawn  from  Judah  and  Jeniaalem. 

IV.  Tammuz. 

1.  On  the  14th  Tammuz  the  Book  of  Decisions  ('  aggravating  ordinances  ^  waa 
brogated — mourning  is  prohibited. 

1  All  tli«'  ^In on  hikI  in  ttu*  tfxt  have  in  the  Mi'^ilUth  Taanith,  and  tlie  eveiiU  Ce 

Im><'Ii  i>iiiitt«<I.     TIk*  iMlitimi  of  tli<>  I  rm-tate  in  wliioh  they  refer.  (?omp.alio  IKoMiu, BiblioCK 

its  ftrrtfHt  form  ii^ieii  h\  u^  i*  that  of  Warshau.  Kahb.  vol.  i.  n.  HHS,  toI.  iL p.  Infit,  vol.  ili.  pL 

1H7-],  aiul  oon^i^tA  (with   ciimim-nts )  of  20  11%.     My  iNiitiun  of  WolmmM  has  the  grj-at 

o'tuvo  ('loiillt' )  {):ti:>-<>.     For  tlif  (-ritii'i»nt  of  advantap' of  the  niarKinal  nutea  and  foiiwL'^ 

till*  w«irk  M-.  H|ii<ij|]|y  r/Wi/;,  <t(*Hcli.  <1.. I  u<ii-n,  xu^U"  hy  the  ^reat  Jewiiih  hiatorian,  ibe  Ut« 

Vol.  iii.  |ip.  -M.'i-PJH.  .iinl  IhnrHUmnj,  II iM.  tie  Dr.  Jttti^  who,  many  yean  ago^  yky^  ma  hb 

la  i':ih'!*t.  pp.  l-'iy-lp  .     A  .HiHM'ial  tract  atr  on  r^ipv. 

th-  MiWjoct  1-  Si'hmitif'M  inau;^unil  disM^rtation,  '  We  abatain  from  fflrinff  hiftorletl  nota^ 

I.fif/-i(;.  l^<''t.     It  uvt-ii  hrarei-ly  tie  Mid  that  For  the  diflerrnt  expianaDom  ot  the   co»- 

thc^i-  Hriterii  inuitiin  tliiliTe'iit  virws  art  to  niemorative  dates  tb«  rcailer  la  rcfrrfnl  la 

tii«  biiiohoul  dale:*  tiMTially  ci»ntmeinorated  the  l>ooks  already  mentioned* 
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V.  Abh.  ^**^- 

V 

1.  On  the  loth  Abb  the  season  of  wood-offerings  (for  the  Temple  oae)  of  priests  _- 

(comp.  Jos,  War  ii.  17.  6) — mourning  is  prohibited. 

2,  On  the  :?4th  we  returned  to  our  Law. 

VL  Elul. 

1.  On  the  7th  of  Elul  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  Jerusalem — moumiDg  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  the  17th  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Jud«ea  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  On  the  22nd  wo  returned  to  kill  the  apostates. 

VII.   TlSEKL 

1.  On  the  3rd  Tishri  the  mention  of  the  Divine  Name  was  removed  from 
public  deeds. 

VIII.  Marchbbhvan. 

1.  On  the  28rd  Marche.<ihvan  the  Soriyah  (a  partitioD-wall  in  the  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  havo  bet*n  erected  by  the  heathen,  comp.  1  Mace.  iv.  43-46)  was  removed 
from  the  Tem[)le-court. 

2.  On  the  25th  the  wall  of  Samaria  was  taken. 

3.  On  the  27th  tho  meat-offering  watt  again  brought  on  the  altar. 

IX.   KiSLEV. 

1.  On  the  t'^rd  the  Simavatha  (another  heathen  structure)  was  removed  from 
tho  court  of  the  Temple. 

2.  On  the  7tli  is  a  feai*t  day. 

.*>.  On  the  2l8t  is  the  day  of  Mount  Garizim — mourning  is  prohibited. 

4.  ( >ii  the  25th  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Lights  (Chanukah)  begin— mourn- 
ing i:*  prohibited. 

X.  Tbbhsth. 

1 .  On  tht»  2Sth  the  congregation  was  re-established  according  to  the  Law.  (This 
.xoeniM  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Sauhedrin  after  the  Sadducean  members 
wt-rt*  nmoved,  under  the  rule  of  Queen  Salome.  See  the  historical  notices  in 
Apj>t»ndix  IV.) 

XI.  Shebhat. 

1.  On  the  2nd  a  feast  day  *— mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  iht*  22nd  the  work,  of  which  the  enemy  said  that  it  was  to  be  in  the 
TemjiU',  wa»  dt'stroved — mourning  is  interdicted.  (This  seems  to  refer  to  the  time 
of  Cali^'ulii,  when,  o\\  the  resintance  of  the  Jews,  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  at 
la>t  not  u11<»w«h1  t(»  be  in  the  Temple.) 

:i  Oil  th»*  2Sth  King  Antiochus  was  removed  from  Jerusalem  (supposed  to  refer 
to  th<*  <hiy  i>r  the  dt>ath  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  in  his  expedition 
agiiinst  tlie  Parthians). 

1  riii-  foii.i  Mim^  to  refer  to  the  death  of  King  Uerod}  that  oo  the  Tib  Kialsv  to  the 

defttb  uf  Kiu^  JanQtcus, 
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APP.  XIL  Adar. 

y 
._  1.  On  the  8th  and  the  9th,  days  of  joy  on  account  of  rain-iUL 

ti.  On  the  12th  is  the  day  of  Trajan. 

3.  On  the  18th  is  the  day  of  Nicanor  (his  defeat). 

4.  On  the  14th  and  on  the  16th  are  the  days  of  Purim  (Feast  of  Estlier)-* 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

5.  On  the  16th  was  begun  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — ^mourning 
is  prohibited. 

6.  On  the  17th  rose  the  heathens  against  the  remnant  of  the  Scribes  in  the 
country  of  Chalcis  and  of  the  Zabedseans,  and  Israel  was  dellTered. 

7.  On  the  20th  the  people  fasted  for  rain,  and  it  was  granted  to  them. 

8.  On  the  28th  the  Jews  received  good  tidings  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
hindered  from  the  sayings  of  the  Law — mourning  is  prohibited. 

On  these  days  every  one  who  has  before  made  a  vow  of  fasting  is  to  give  him- 
•elf  to  prayer. 

(In  extenuation  of  the  apparent  harshness  and  literality  of  our  renderings,  it 
should  be  stated,  that  both  the  Sepher  Yetsirah  and  the  MegiUath  Taamitk  are  heie 

for  the  tirst  time  translated  into  English.) 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Usrr  OP  THE   MACCABEES,  OF  THE   FAMILY   OF  HEROD,  OF  THB  HIGH   PRIESTBy 
THE   ROMAN   PR0CURAT0E8  OF  JVDMA,  AND   ROMAN  GOYEBNORS  OF  SYRIA. 


Jol 


inn 


MutUthias 


Axktobalai  I. 


(See  vol.  L  Bk.  11.  ch.  U.) 
THE  MACOABJiAN  FAMILY. 

MfttUthiAB 


Simon 

I 


Jxn 


Idas 


SlMiar 


JndM 


John  HTroftnns 


rnann 


Antigonus 


Alf  zander  Jannmu,  m.  Alezaadrm 


L 


HjTOttniu  II. 

I 


Ariitobaliu  II. 


Alexandra,  m.  Alexander 

I 


I 
ArUtobalos  III. 


I 
Mariamme 


Antigoaiit 


1  ■ 

Phasa«*luM    Ht>ro<l  ] 


I 


PhiiHiw  !ns'^l«t  Doria 


KyiTi»H, 

m.  Ajfripi*  I. 


IL     HERO]  WAN  FAMILY. 


AnUpaa 


I 


Anti|>ater, 
m.  K  J  proa 

1 


Joaeph 
m.8aloi 


Joaeph, 
uome 


Joaeph 


Pheroraa 


Salome,  m.  1 


Irt  Joaeph 
_  Snd  Ooatobann 

ird  Marlanune  IL    4th  Malthake  ftthCleopatn^     *rd  Alczaa  | 

BerenSoa^ 
ai.  Arlstobala 


Ul  I  I  I  I  _l 

OS  Salampao  Kyproa;  Herod  Philip;  Archelaaa   Anti|¥M; 
m.  Ulaphyra  m.  Berenice  HI.  Phaaaelns  ai.  Uerodiaa    ai.Qlaphyra       m. 

I I  Herodiaa 

I  I  I  Salome 

Ucrod  of  (ntalds       Agrippa  L  Herodiaa        m.  Philip 


Philip 


m.  Uerenloe 


m.  Kjproa 


ai.  Itt  Herod  Philip 
tad  Antipaa 


Agrippa  IL  Berenice  Dnuilla 

■1.  lat  Herod  of  Chalcia         ai.  lat  Aiisilt 
lOlOIUoU         IndrttUs 
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IIL    LIST  OF  HIGH-PRIIOSTS  FllOM  THE  ACCESSION    OF   HEROD 
TIIE  GREAT  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Appointed  by 


Herod  the  Great 

Archelaus  • 

Quirinius   •        • 

Valerius  Gratus. 
Vitellios    . 


Herod  of  ChalcU 


1.  Ananel. 

2.  Aristobulus. 
Jesus,  son  of  Phabes. 
Simon,  son  of  Boethos. 
Matthias,  son  of  TheophiloeL 
Joazar,  son  of  Boethos. 

7.  Eleazar,  son  of  Boethos. 

8.  Jesus,  son  of  Sie. 
0.  Ananos  (Annas). 

10.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabu 

11.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananos. 

12.  Simon,  son  of  Camithos. 

13.  Joseph  (Caiaphas). 

14.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananos. 

15.  Theophilos,  son  of  Ananos. 

{16.  Simon  Cantheras,  son  of  Boethos 
17.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananos. 
18.  Elionaios,  son  of  Cantheras. 

19.  Joseph,  son  of  Camithos. 

20.  Ananias,  son  of  Nedebaios. 

21.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 

22.  Joseph  Cabi,  son  of  Simon. 

23.  Ananos,  son  of  Ananos. 
Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios. 
Jesus,  son  of  GaroalieL 

26.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilos. 
The  People  during  the  last  war      27.  Phannias,  son  of  SamusL 


AgrippalL 


M24. 

25. 

V26. 


IV.    LIST  OF  PROCURATORS  OF  JUD.EA. 

/  1.  Ethnarch  Archelaus. 

2.  Coponius. 

3.  M.  Ambivius. 

4.  Annius  Rufus. 

5.  Valerius  Qratns. 

6.  Pontius  Pilate. 

7.  Marcellus. 

8.  Kin^  A^ppa. 
0.  (^uspius  Fadus. 

10.  Tiberius  Alexander. 

11.  Ventidius  Camanoi. 

12.  Antonius  Felix. 

13.  Porcius  Festus. 

14.  Albinus. 
\l&  Geasius  Floras. 


3  B.o.  to  66  ▲.!>. 
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BAtoGOl 


►VERNORS  OF  SYRIA. 

APP. 

VI 

1.  P.  Quinctilius  Varus. 

2.  M.  LoUiuH. 

3.  C.  Marcius  Ceiuioriuus  (?) 

4.  L.  VoluHiiiB  Siitunimus. 

5.  P.  Sulpic.  (juirinius. 

6.  Qu.    (coiliiis  CreticuA  Silanua 

7.  ('n.  Calpurn.  Pwo. 

8.  CJn.  Sent.  Satorninua  (P) 

10.  L.  Pompon,  tlaccus. 

11.  L.  Vitelliuii. 

12.  P.  Potroniiis. 

la  0.  Vibiua  Marnua. 

14.  C.  Casa.  Longinus 

15.  C,  U.  Qiiadratua. 

\(^.    1  Doinitiufl  Corbuln 

• 

17.    I C.  Itiua  (conjoined 

18.  Cestiuft  Oalliw. 

19.  C.  Lie.  Mucianua. 
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APPENDIX   Vn. 

ON  THE  DATE   OF  THE   NATIYITY  OF  OUR   LOBDu 
(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  and  other  pasBagw.) 

APP.       So  much,  that  is  prenerally  acoessiMe,  has  of  late  been  written  on  this  oabject,  ■&! 
VII        Buch  accord  exists  on  the  yeiu-ral  quusition,  tliat  only  the  briefest  statement  aeenM 

■— T« '   requisite  in  this  placi»,  tlie  space  at  our  command  being  necesaarily  iBserred  for  sab- 

jects  which  have  either  not  been  treated  of  by  previoua  writers,  or  in  a  n%mn^^^  or 
form  that  seemed  to  make  a  fresh  investigation  desirable. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  absolute  certainty  is  impoeable  as  to  tbe 
exact  date  of  Christ's  Nativity — the  precise  year  even,  and  still  more  the  month 
and  tlie  day.  But  in  regard  to  the  year,  we  poasess  such  data  as  to  invest  it  with 
sucli  probability,  as  almost  to  amount  to  certainty. 

1.  The  first  and  most  certain  date  is  that  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Grvat 
Our  Ijord  was  born  /x;^/v  the  deiith   of   Ilerod,  and,  as  we  judge   from  tbs 
G(V*pt'l-history,  very  sliortly  before  that  event.    Now  the  year  of  Herod*8  death  has 
been  ascertained  with,  we  may  say,  absolute  certainty,  as  shortly  before  the  Psm- 
over  of  tlie  year  750  a.u.c,  which  corresponds  to  about  the  12th  of  April  of  the 
year  4  lH»fore  Christ,  according:  to  our  common  reckoning.     More   particularly 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse  {Jos,  Ant.  xvii.  6l  4), 
which,  it  is  astronondcally  ascertained,  occurred  on  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the 
13th  of  March  of  the  year  4  before  Christ.    Thus  the  death  of  Herod  must  have 
tiikfii  place  between  the  1 2th  of  March  and  the  1 2th  of  April— or,  say,  about  the  end 
of  March  (comp.  Ant.  xvii.  8.  1 ).    Again,  the  Gospel-history  neoesritates  an  interval 
of,  at  the  least,  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  that  date  for  the  birth  of  Christ  (we 
have  to  insert  the  Puriticatii)n  of  the  Virgin — at  the  eariiest,  six  weeks  after  the  Birth 
— th<*  Visit  of  the  Mairi,  and  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and,  at  anv 
rate,  some  days  more  l)ofore  the  death  of  Ilerod).    Thus  the  birth  of  Chriat  conld 
not   have  possibly  occurred  af^er  the  beginning  of  Fehnury  4  B.o.y  and  most 
likely  several  weeks  earlier.    Tins  brings  us  close  to  the  ecclesiastical  date,  the 
L'oth  <»f  I)ec*Mnb«T,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
vol.  i.  p.  187,  Hi'e  ('s]>ecially  not(»  «*3.    At  any  rate,  the  often  repeated,  but  Terr 
su)»ertirial  nbj«><'tioii,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  shepherds  tending  flocks  in  the 
o}H>n  at  that  season,  must  now  bt>  dismissed  as  utterly  untenable,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stat«*d  in  vol.  i.  p.  1^7,  but  even  for  this,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be 
diH'idt'd  on  tliM  ground  of  rain-fall,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  December 
as  rompart'd  with  February— later  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

2.  N«>  ci*rtain  infer*>nre  can.  of  cours«',  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  'the 
star  *  that  guided  the  Magi    That,  and  on  what  grouodsy  our  m 
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pointed  to  a  confirmation  of  the  date  of  the  Nativitj,  as  g^ven  above,  has  beeD        APP. 
fully  explained  in  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  (see  specially  p.  213).  yjj 

a.  On  the  taxing  of  Quirinius,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182.  ^ • • 

4.  Tlie  next  historical  datum  furnished  by  the  Gospehj  is  that  of  the  beginning 
of  St.  John  the  liaptist's  ministry,  which,  according  to  St.  Luke,  was  in  the 
tifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  when  Jesus  was  *  about  thirty  years  old'  (St.  Luke 
iii.  *2')).  The  acconl  of  this  with  our  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  Nativity  has 
btM'ii  shown  in  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

r>.  A  similar  conclusion  would  be  reached  by  following  the  somewhat  vague  and 
general  indication  furnit^hed  in  St.  John  iu  20. 

0.  I^astly,  we  n'ach  the  same  goal  if  we  follow  the  historically  somewhat 
uncertain  ^niidance  of  the  date  of  the  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  as  furnished  in  this 
not  UM'  (St.  Luke  i.  T))  of  his  annunciation  to  his  father,  that  Zacharias  officiated  in 
the  Temple  us  one  of  *  the  course  of  Abia  *  (see  here  vol.  i.  p.  135),  In  Taan.  29  a 
we  have  the  notice,  with  which  that  of  Josepbus  agrees  (War  vi.  4,  1,  6),  that  at 
tlM>  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  *  the  course  of  Jehoiarib,*  which  was  the 
lirjst  of  the  priestly  courses,  was  un  duty.  That  wat  on  the  9-10  Ab  of  the  year 
^_^'i  A.U.C.,  or  the  TMh  .Vii^^ust  of  the  year  70  of  our  era.  If  this  calculation  be 
cornrt  (of  whicli,  however,  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure),  then  counting  *  the  courses" 
of  priests  lnuk wards,  the  course  of  Abia  would,  in  the  year  748  a.u c.  (tlie  year 
lHf«)re  the  hirth  of  (/hrist)  have  been  on  duty  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  of  Octol>er. 
']  his  also  would  place  the  hirth  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
year  (74^^,  taking  the  expression  ^ sixth  month '  in  St.  Luke  i.  26, 36,  in  the  sense  of 
the  running  month  (from  the  5th  to  the  6th  month,  comp.  St  Luke  i.  24).  But  wb 
n  peat  that  absolute  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  such  calculations,  at  least  lo 
fur  as  n>gards  month  and  day.  ((Jomp,  here  generally  W^ieieler,  8jnop0e,  and  Wr 
Beit  rage.) 
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APPENDIX  Vin. 

RABBimC  TRADITIONS  ABOUT  ELUAH,  THE  FORERUNNER  OF 
(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  iii  p.  148.) 

APP.       To  complete  the  evidence,  presented  in  the  text,  as  to  the  essential  difieranoe  bet« 
VIII       ^^  teaching  of  the  ancient  Synagogue  ahout '  the  Forerunner  of  the  Meflnah  '  and 
m    ,    ■■>   the  history  and  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  described  in  the  New  Ttsstameot, 
wesubjom  a  full,  though  condensed,  account  ^f  the  earlier  Rabbinic  traditions  about 
Elijah. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  descent  and  birthplace  of  Elijah.  Aocording*  to  soiim^ 
he  was  from  the  land  of  Gilead  (Bemid.  R.  14),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Qad  (Tancb. 
on  Gen.  xlix.  10).  Others  dewribe  him  as  a  Benjaraite,  from  Jeruaaleni,  one  ol 
those  *  who  sat  in  the  Ilall  of  lluwn  Stones '  (Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxxi.  2),  or  else  as 
patera  ally  descended  from  Gud  and  maternally  firoui  Benjamin.^  Yet  a  thiid 
opinion,  and  to  which  apparently  most  weight  attaches,  represents  him  as  a  Lerite, 
and  a  Priest— nay,  as  the  great  High-Priest  of  Messianic  days.  This  is  exprcM^ 
stated  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Kx.  xL  10,  where  it  also  seems  implied  that 
ho  was  to  anoint  the  Messiah  with  the  sacred  oil,  the  composition  of  which  wm 
among  the  things  unknown  in  the  second  Temple,  but  to  be  restored  by  CHijah 
(Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  cd.  Warsh.  p.  01  a,  lines  4  and  5  from  the  top).  Anothv 
curious  tradition  identifies  Elijah  with  Phinehas  (Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  F'y,  ^i.  l^\ 
The  same  expression  as  in  the  Targum  ('  Phinehas — that  is  Elijah  ')  oocura  in  that 
great  storehouse  of  liiibbinic  tradition,  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  246  5,  last  two  line«,  and 
col.  c).  From  the  pointed  manner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  parallelism 
between  tho  zeal  of  Piiinehiis  and  that  of  Elijah,  and  between  tfaeir  work  in  notxh 
ciling  God  and  Israel,  and  bringing  the  latter  to  repentance,  we  may  gather  ^Sfc^ 
the  origin  of  this  tradition  and  its  deeper  meaning.' 

For  (as  fully  explaintnl  in  Book  II.  ch.  v.)  it  is  one  of  the  principlea  fimuentlT 
expressed  by  the  ancient  S^iiagogue,  in  it;*  deeper  perception  of  the  unit  j  and  impcvt 
of  the  Gld  Testament,  that  the  miraculous  events  and  Divine  interpositioiH  of 
Israels  earlier  history  would  l)e  re-enacted,  only  with  wider  application,  in 
Me.sriianic  days.  If  tliis  idea  un<hTlny  the  parallelism  between  Phinehas  and  Rlijali, 
it  is  still  more  fully  carri^'d  out  in  that  between  THijah  and  Moses.  On  compaiinr 
thv  Scriptural  account  of  these  two  mt^ssengers  of  God  we  are  struck  with  the  ekae 
corn'<-i)4>ndonce  iMitwiHMi  the  details  of  their  history.  The  Synagogue  is  caf«ful  to 
trace  this  ana1no>y  ptep  by  step  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  cQ  to  the  final  deliTeiance  of 

1  Tlii<«  (]iii-Hti<>n  in  fiillv  di^ous.xo't  in  Ber.  R«  tions  of  this  panags  olfered  by  fTiifa^  (n 

71  townnlHthodo-o-.  ('••iiip.  uUi  Shcin.  K.  40.  Meivia,  p.  199),  whose  ciiatioii  Ss  ^arwt^y 

For  fuller  ili'tniU  ^o  ntVr  to  our  rrninrks  on  as  arcumte  mA  usaally.    The  pa  "sage  qaoMi 

Gen.  xlix.  r.«  iu  Ai.|M«Tniix  JX.  iii  in  the  Par.  Pinch«ir"~* —  •" — 

'  I  caunut  agree  witii  either  uf  the  explona- 
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Israel,  marking"  that,  as  that  by  Moses  had  for  ever  freed  his  people  froJi  the        APP. 
domination  of  Egypt,  so  would  the  final  deliverance  by  Elijah  for  ever  break  the        vill 

yoke   of  all   foreign  rule.     The   allusion  here  is  to   the  part  *wh«ch  Elijah  was    ^ 1 — -^ 

HxjHHHed  to  take  in  the  future  *  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog '  (Seder  01am  R.  c.  xvii.)* 
liidtM'd,  this  parallelism  is  carried  so  far,  that  tradition  has  it,  that,  when  Moses  was 
coiuini.^ioned  by  God  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  pleadc»d  that  God  should  rather  send 
by  him  whom  He  designed  to  send  for  the  far  greater  deliverance  in  the  latter 
day».  On  this  it  was  told  him  that  Elijah's  mission  would  be  to  Israel,  while  he 
(.MofH\s)  was  Hent  to  Pharaoh  (Pirq6  de  R.  Eliez.  40).*  Similarly,  it  is  asserted  . 
that  tlie  cave  from  which  Moses  beheld  the  Divine  Presence  passing  before  him 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  1?2)  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  Elijah  stood  under  similar  circum- 
ptances — that  cave  having  been  created,  not  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  specially 
oil  tlie  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphp6  on  Deut.,  ed.  Fricdmann,  p.  147  a, 
last  line).  Considering  this  parallelism  between  them,  the  occurrence  of  the  some- 
what (liiiicult  expres^sion  Nvill  scarcely  surprise  us,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
Mnnes  and  Elijah  would  come  together — *  as  one  *  (Debar.  R.  3,  at  the  end).' 

It  has  hiHin  noted  in  the  text  that  the  activity  of  Elijah,  from  the  time  of  hia 
a]»|M'arance  in  the  days  of  Ahab  to  that  of  his  return  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Mcs^-ijuh,  i.4  represented  in  Jewish  tradition  as  ctmtinuous,  and  that  he  is  almost  con- 
stantly introduced  on  the  scone,  either  as  in  converse  with  some  Rabbi,  or  else  as 
hnsy  alx)ut  Israel's  welfare,  and  connected  with  it.  Thus  Elijah  chronicles  in 
heaven  the  deeds  of  njau  (Seder  01am  U.  xvii.),  or  else  he  writes  down  the 
ohM-rvance  of  the  commandments  by  men,  and  then  the  Messiah  and  God  ecal  it 
(Midruyh  on  Uuth  ii.  14,  lust  line,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  4^6).  In  general,  he  is  ever 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  Israel's  present  state  or  their  future  deliverance 
(Sanh.  1)8  a).  Indeed,  ho  is  connected  with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  covenant,  in 
acknowledgment  ot  his  zeal  *  in  the  restoration  of  circumcision,  when,  according  to 
tnvlition,  it  had  been  abrogated  by  the  ten  tribes  after  their  separation  from  Judah. 
no<l  at'cordingly  had  declared  :  'Israel  shall  not  make  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
liut  thou  shalt  s<^o  it,'  and  the  8ag»\<»  decree<l  that  (at  circumcision)  a  seat  of  honour 
i^hall  be  placed  U>t  the  Angel  of  Mie  (.'ovenant  (Mai.  iii.  2 ;  I*irq6  de  It,  Eliez,  29, 
end).  Tradition  goes  even  further.  Not  only  was  he  the  only  ambassador  to 
wIkhu  God  had  delegated  His  three  special*  keys',  of  birth,  of  the  rainfall,  and  of 
wakiiiL'^  the  dt^id  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  32  c),  but  his  working  was  almost  Divine  (Tanch. 
r« M.  >liitli  7  ;  ed.  Warsh.  p.  G  by  last  line,  and  7  a). 

We  ])urposely  pa«4s  over  the  activity  of  I^lijah  in  connection  with  Israel,  and 
es|Mi  iiilly  its  Rabbis  and  saints,  during  the  interval  between  the  Prophets  death 

'    Ctixtel/i   writt's  :    /..»  prcpti  a  mdndtirr  in  much    later,  probahly  Christian,  aatliorship. 

Iwyn  sun  Ulin,  yiii  runtaite  almeno  in  ispintn  \  Cf'rorer  thinkM  that  4  Ksdras  v.  (2  Eiidrafi  viL 

e  hio  ri>jK>H<{r,  rht  r  jiieiO$tinato  nan  a  (fneliu,  *28)  refers  to  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  (UrchrisU 

mit  alUt  finiile  rrdtiiziont.    Hut  there  arc  three  vol.  ii.  f..  230),     But  I  cannot  itraw  the  .H«ine 

iinrcur.u  lo.s   \wu\    lor   (1)   iIo5cs  d<M>»   not  inference  from  it.     On  the  other  band,  there 

nun,,-  l.MJah;  (2)  there  in  not   a  hint    that  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mechilta  on  Ex. 

1  lii.ih  WIS  prc-<xi-ling  in  spirit  ;  while  (8)  xvi.  33  (ed.  IfViw,  p.  69  6),  which  not  only 

i;-.  I's  n-jily  to  y\o^s  is  ns  in  our  text.  seems  to  ctmjoin  Jeremiah  with  the  Mesvinh 

-    riu-  «iuf.Hti()n   hoA   been    raised   whether  (though  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  If  Vftfrm, 

.1.  t.  1  \\\\  (or  rvtn  Isaiah)  wa>*  also  to  ap{KMr  Nov.    Test.  vol.  i.  p.  430  conveys  an  exag- 

11)   Ml  >v.ianic  days.     In  favour  of  this  view  aerated  and  wrong  intnregdon  of  this),  but 

J  Mjk c.  ii.  !-><  and   xv.  14-16  afford,  to  mv  reminds  of  of  2  Mace,  ii,  1-8. 

ih*)  l<'.'u<t,  jTo^umptive  evi<lt'nre.     We  ov  lioi  ^  In  this  paaaage  also  refereooe  is  made  to 

H'Wt  to  4  I'.Mlras  li.  18,  bec.-iuHo  the  two  tirxt  the  zenl  of  rhinehas  as  corresponding  to  that 

aiiil  tli««  two  List  ch.ir  t»rs  of  that  lMx»k  in  our  of  Elijah. 
A^tocrypha  (2  l:«sclru.H)  un-  spurious,  being  of 

■  I  a 
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APP.  and  his  return  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Meseiab,  such  as  Jewish  legend  deecrilMS  It 
VIII  No  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  repeating  what  so  frequently  sounds  not  odIt 
>^p ,  I  mm*  Utterly  foolish  and  superstitious,  but  profane.  In  Jewish  legend  Elijah  is  shrijs 
introduced  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Israel,  whether  theolo|ncallT  or 
personally — as  it  were  the  constant  living  medium  between  God  and  His  people, 
the  link  tliat  binds  tlie  Israel  of  the  present— with  its  pursuits,  wants,  difficultitf 
and  interests — to  the  bright  Messianic  future  of  which  he  ia  the  harbinger.  Tidf 
probably  is  the  idea  underlying  the  many,  often  grotesque,  legends  about  his  ssyin^ 
and  doingA.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as,  in  his  well-meant  zeal,  going  so  far  tp 
to  bear  false  witness  in  order  to  free  Rabbis  from  danger  and  difficulty  (Berach.  5d  a\ 
In  general,  he  is  always  ready  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  or  to  heal — eondescendini! 
even  to  so  slight  a  malady  as  the  toothache  (Ber.  R.  96,  end).  But  most  frequently 
is  he  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  meetings  and  studies  bs 
delight eth.  Thus  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  in  Rabh*8  Academy^-and  btf 
indiscretion  in  divulging  to  his  friends  the  secrets  of  heaven  had  once  piocuwd  foi 
liini  in  heaven  the  punishment  of  tiery  stripes  (Babha  Mets.  86  6).  .But  it  is  oseltfd 
to  do  more  than  indicate  all  this.  Our  object  is  to  describe  the  a«^vity  of  Elijah  ia 
connection  with  th«»  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

When,  at  length,  the  time  of  Israel's  redemption  ariired — ^then  "would  Elijah 
return.  Of  two  tilings  only  are  we  sure  in  connection  with  it.  £lijah  wQl  not 
*  come  yesterday  *--that  is,  he  will  be  revealed  the  same  day  that  he  comes-— and 
he  will  not  come  on  the  eve  of  either  a  Sabbath  or  feast-day,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  festive  rest,  nor  to  break  the  festive  laws  (Ernh.  43  A,  Shabb.  33  c). 
Wh»?thL*r  he  came  one  day  (Kr.  A\\  h)  or  three  days  before  the  Messiah  (Yalknt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5.'$  r,  about  the  middle),  his  advent  would  be  dote  to  that  of  the  MeMiaL 
(Yalkut,  vol.  i.  p.  310  n,  line  21  from  bottom).*  The  account  Riven  of  the  three 
days  k'twoen  the  ad  von  t  of  Klijah  and  of  the  Messiah  is  peculiar  (Yalkut  Tol.  iL 
p.  5.'$  r).  Commenting  on  Is.  lii.  7,  it  is  ox])lainedy  that  on  the  first  of  thoM 
three  days  Elijah  would  stand  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  lamenting  the  desolate^ 
noes  of  the  land,  his  voico  ])eing  heard  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  alter 
which  lio  would  proclaim :  *  Pf ace '  conieth  to  the  world ;  '  peace  cometh  to  the 
world  !  Similarly  on  the  sicond  day  he  would  proclaim,  'Good*  cometh  to  the 
world;  *gO(Hr  comoth  to  the  world!  Lastly,  on  tho  third  day,  he  'vvould  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  two  previous  days,  make  proclamation  :  'J^sAimA*  Ceal\»* 
tinn)  cnmotli  to  the  world;  Jcuhvah  (silvat ion)  cometh  to  the  world/ which  in 
order  to  mark  the  ditVen'nce  l>etwwn  Israel  and  the  QentilcB,  would  be  further 
explained  ]»y  this  addition:  'Saying  unto  Zion — Tliy  King  cometh  I ' 

The  ptrifMl  of  Mlijali's}  advent  wouhi,  a^'cording  to  one  opinion  (Piintf  de  R. 
Klii'Z.  i'\),  Ik'  a  tinieof  giiiuini!  re(>oiitance  by  Israel,  although  it  is  not  stated  fj*** 
this  clianp*  wouki  Ih^  ])rr>uirlit  about  by  lii."  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  hk 
ptruliar  jutivity  would  c«>iisi>t  in  settling  cenMUonial  and  ritual  questiona/donbis, 
and  dinicultios.  in  mnkinLf  ]i«;iri',  in  ro.«'tnring  those  who  l?y  violence  bad  been 
wmnirlnlly  r\«'lMil»'«l  fn»m  tho  < •.ni^'-n'pition  and  rxcluding  those  who  bv  Ti«> 
lonce  liod  been  wrongfully  introduced  (Bab.  Mcta.  i.  8 ;  U.  8 ;  iiL4, 5 ;  Sdm.  tUL  71 

1   S,hr.WMn  (TI«-r:v  IMt.  Umu*  ii.  p.  TtTA)  »  Of  ronrnc  this  is  the  Hebrew  wonl  nmA 

hn-  n..i  f.ric.ilv  ji|.pnl.iii«Ii''l   iln-   ini-.iniii-  in    K   lii.  7  ('that  publiaheth   a^^miiam^ 

i.f  ilii-  i.;i-a-r.    It  i-.  not  -  shitiiu  cum  ifis..  Nmic  the  Icm  ni^flcanr,  howercL  Intliij 

M.x-ia'    n.l\«ntii/    Lut     / n.;^    ..r    proxtme  rr»n iifoti on,  U  the  fact  that  the  wort  U  i 

(nK*3S   •l^'^D-      >^*f*'''ifU'H    wrilL'>   iiinocu-  noiimx-d  like  the  Name  of  J* 
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ITe  would  also  restore  to  Israel  these  three  things  which  had  heen  lost :  the  golden 
pot  of  Mnnna  (Ex.  xvi.  33),  the  vessel  containing  the  anointing  oil,  and  that  with 
the  waters  of  purification— according  to  some,  also  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  and 
bore  fruit.'  Again,  his  activity  is  likened  to  that  of  the  Angel  whom  God  had 
sent  Ijelore  Israel  to  drive  out  and  to  vanquish  the  hostile  nations  (Tanch.  on 
Kx.  xxiii.  20,  §  18  at  the  close ;  ed.  Warsh.  p.  100  b).  For,  Elijah  was  to  appear, 
then  to  disappear,  and  to  appear  again  in  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  ^  (Sedei 
Olaui  K.  xvii.).  But  after  that  time  general  peace  and  happiness  would  prevail; 
when  Elijjih  would  discharge  his  peculiar  functions.  Finally,  to  the  ministry  of 
Elijah  some  al«o  ascribed  the  office  of  raising  the  dead  (Sotah  ix.  15,  closing  words).' 
Such  is  a  summary  of  ancient  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah.  Comparing  it  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  John 
the  IJaptist,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that,  from  whatever  source  the  sketch  of 
the  activity  and  miiision  of  the  Baptist  be  derived,  it  cannot  have  been  from 
tlie  ideal  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  nor  yet  from  popularly  current  Jewish  viewa. 
And,  indeed  — roM/(/  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  Jewish  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah  and  him  of  the  New  Testament? 


APP. 
VIII 


*  The  rondtr  will  Ihid, in  our  reinnrkji on  Ps. 
ex.  2  in  Append.  IX.  the  curious  traditions 
alH»ut  tiiis  roil  of  Aaron,  a»  j^iven  in  lietnid.  K. 
IH  ami  Ynlkul  on  I's.  ex.  2.  The  Mtory  <»f  the 
woiulrr-W(»rkin^  nnl  is  told  N>niewhat  differ- 
outlv  ill  the  Targmn  Ps<«udo-Jon.  on  Kx.  ii. 
2<),  -Jl  and  iv.  20  ;  and  acain,  with  other  varia- 
ti<.n<..  in  Tirke  do  K.  Klie/..  10.  In  the  latter 
pa^sHire  we  are  t(»Id,  that  thi;*  rod  had  pas-^cd 
trnni  I  ho  pusM'ssinu  of  Jii^'ph  (after  his  death) 
into  the  p  daof  of  Pharaoh.  Thtnce  Jethro, 
w  ho  was  viw  of  the  magicians  of  K^ypt,  had 
n  inovtil  it  to  \us  own  home.  The  ability  of 
M»i>.  s  to  road  the  writini;  on  the  rod — acoonl- 
in^'  to  other  traditii.n.s  to  upnK)t  it  out  of  the 
Liartliri — indi<ate<l  him  to  Jethro  an  the  future 
drlivtrir  of  hracl,  anjl  determined  him  to 
^iv<'  to  Moseti  Zip{K>rah  for  his  trife  (in 
prt'toronce  to  all  other  suitors).  According;  to 
other  traditions,  Mosi*s  had  been  (or  many 
\o.irs  imprisonetl,  and  minis*tere<l  to  bv 
Zipporah.  who  loved  him.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  acoordin^  to  very  ancient  tradition,  the 
rod  of  Aaron  was  one  of  the  thin;;t  created 


on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphrtf^ 
ed.  Friedmaun,  p.  147  <i,  la^t  line). 

*  We  have  purposely  omitte«l  all  reference 
to  the  conn»'tion  between  Elijah  and  the 
*. "second'  MoHsiah,  the  son  of  Kphraini, 
because  that  line  of  tradition  beic»n.i;.s  to  a 
later  |)eriod  than  that  of  Chriitt. 

*  The  view  of  the  Apocrypha  on  the  Mission 
of  Elijah  mav  be  eathend  from  Ecclus, 
xlviii.  1-12.  S>me  additional  Tnlmudic  no- 
tices about  Elijah  will  be  found  at  ihecloMof 
Append.  IX.  The  Sepher  Kliuahu  (Amcalvpse 
of  Elijah),  publi>hod  in  .iJlinek^  Itethha- 
Midr.  part  ii.  |)p.  ti.V-OH,  adtln  nothing  to  our 
knowletlj^e.  1 1  pnifesscs  to  be  a  revelation  by 
the  Angel  Michael  to  Elijah  of  the  end  and  the 
lost  days,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  monarchy. 
As  it  is  simply  an  Apocalyptic  account  of  the 
events  of  those  days,  it  cannot  here  find  a 
place,  however  interesting  the  Tractate.  I 
have  puq>o!telv  not  referred  to  the  al)ominab*« 
story  about  £lijah  told  in  Yoma  19  6,  is^-t 
lines. 
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APPENDIX  IX. 

LIST  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  PASSAQES   IIESSIANICALLT    AWIAKD   IS 
ANCIENT  RABBINIC   WRITINGS. 

(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  V.) 

APP.       The  following  list  cuntaiiia  the  pat«ages  in  the  Old  Teatameot  applied  to  die 
IX         Meiwiah  or  to  Mossiaiiic  times  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.     They  amonnt 

— , '    in  all  to  4/><>,  thus  distributed :  75  from  the  Pentateuch,  24'i  from  the  Prophets 

and  \l\S  from  tho  lla^iofrrnpha,  and  supported  by  more  than  668  separate  quota*  ■ 
tioDHfrom  Utibbinic  writiii^rs.  Respite  all  labtmr  and  care,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  libt  is  quite  complete,  althou<rh,  it  is  hoped,  no  importaut  passage  has  U-«n 
omitteJ.  The  Kabbiuic  references  mit^ht  hiive  bt»en  considerably  increased,  but  it 
8tH.»med  useless  to  qu(»te  the  sjime  application  of  a  passage  in  many  different  bo«.it^ 
Similarly,  for  the  sake  of  space,  only  the  most  imix)rtant  llabbinic  quotations  have 
U»en  trftiislaiJ'd  iti  cjienfut.  The  Uabbinic  works  from  which  quotations  have  b«vn 
niiule  are:  the  Taryumim^  the  two  TulmudSj  and  the  mod  ancient  Midraahiwij  but 
ni'iiher  the  Zohnr  (us  the  dale  of  its  composition  is  in  dispute),  nor  any  oihrr 
K:il)bali.stic  wurk,  nor  yet  the  younjrer  Midrashim,  nor,  of  course,  the  writinj*^  nf 
later  Kabhis.  1  have,  however,  fre<iueiitiy  quoted  from  the  well-known  work 
Ynlhittj  hvci\\\it*\  althoujrii  of  ccunpiratively  late  date,  it  is  really,  as  its  na:if 
im]>lies,  a  cDllectinn  and  selection  from  more  than  fifty  older  and  accredited  i*rii- 
in;rs,  and  adduces  ])as*«ajres  now  not  otherwise  acc«*ssible  to  us.  And  1  have  the 
m(»r«'  r»'a<liiy  availed  myself  of  it,  as  I  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  even  tlie  Midrai^him  preserved  to  us  have  occasionally  been  tampered 
with  f(»r  c(>iitrover>i:il  purpoM's.  1  have  ([uoted  fn.^m  the  best  edition  of  Yatkut 
(I'rinlifnrt  a.  M.,  1(W7),  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  Midrashiin  I  have  been  obli>rv«i 
ti)  content  mys4>lf  with  sucii  more  recent  reorints  as  I  possessed,  instead  of  theoldrr 
and  mi>n'  expensive  etlitions.  In  (juotin^  fnmi  the  Midrasliim,  not  only  tlie 
TaiaOiah,  but  mnstly  also  the  fdlio,  tlie  pa^'^s  and  frequently  eveu  the  line^i  arc 
refiTrinl  to.  1/iMly.  it  mily  n'umins  to  acknowledge  in  fveneral  that,  so  far  as  pis*- 
sib!.-,  I  Inive  avaibsl  niy-«'lf '»f  tlie  lab«)urs  t»f  my  preilecessors — specially  of  thoi^  of 
Srhnttijen.  Yet,  \'\v\\  h<»,  I  niay,  in  a  s.'nM»,  claim  t bene  references  also  aa  the  rvjtult 
<»f  my  uwfi  lulMMirs,  sine.'  I  have  ni>t  avaih**!  myself  of  quotations  without  mm|isr> 
iiii:  tln'm  with  the  w«»rks  from  which  they  were  adduced — a  process  iu  which  not  a 
fiw  ]uL'*>a;:i's  quottnl  hail  to  Ik*  rej«'<'t«'«i.  .Vnd  if  any  student  should  arrive  at  a 
dilbr'nt  ci»n<'lu>ion  from  min«'  in  repird  to  any  t»f  the  passapes  hereafter  quoted.  I 
can  at  l^-aM  a-sure  liiin  that  mine  is  the  n'sult  of  themi)st  careful  and  candid  8tudy 
I  c«iuM  j/ivj*  to  the  eon>idi'iaiit»n  of  ea<'h  pas^a;re.  With  these  prefatory  renmrk.**  1 
pr«»riMMl  to  ^rive  thf  li>t  of  Old  Testament  pjissjip's  MeMsiaiiically  applied  in  amvnt 
Kabbinic  writin«/s. 

In  (if  II.  i.  L',  the  e\]ire-«-ion.  *  Spirit  of  (Sod/  is  explain»»d  of  •  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  Messiah,'  with  Reference  to  U.  n.  t>,and  tho  *  moving  on  the  face  of  the  dwp* 
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of 'repentance/ according  to  Lam.  tt.  19.     So  in  Ber.  R  2,  and  in  regard  to  the       APP. 
first  point  also  in  Bsr.  IL  8,  in  Vayyik.  R.  14,  and  in  other  placea  IX 

Ueix,  iu  4 :  *  These  are  the  generationa— nn^^n — of  the  heavens  and  of  the  '-'  • 
earth/  taken  in  connection  with  Gen.  iii.  16  and  EtUh  iv.  18.  Here  we  note  one  of  the 
most  curious  Messianic  interpretations  in  Ber,  R.  12  (ed  Warsh.  p.  24  b).  It  is 
noted  that  the  word  *  generations '  (nnS^H)  i«  always  written  in  the  Bible  without 
the  V  which  is  the  equivalent  for  the  numeral  6,  except  in  Gen.  ii.  4  and  Ruth  iv. 
18.  This  to  indicate  that  subsequent  to  Gen.  ii.  4  the  Fall  took  place,  in  whkh 
Adam  lost )— six — things :  his  glorious  sheen  (Job  xiv.  20) ;  life  (Gen.  iii.  19) ;  his 
stature  (Gen.  iii.  8— either  by  100,  by  200,  by  300,  or  even  by  900  cubits)  ;  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  ;  the  fruita  of  the  trees  (Gen.  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  heavenly  lights.  We 
have  now  seen  why  in  Gen.  ii.  4— that  is,  previous  to  the  Fall — the  \  is  still  in 
nnSin,  since  at  that  time  these  six  things  were  not  yet  lost.  But  the  y  reappears 
in  the  word  nn^lH  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  because  the^e  six  things  are  to  be  restored  to 
man  by  *  the  son  of  Pharez* — or  the  Messiah  (comp  for  each  of  these  six  things: 
Judg.  v.  31  *;  Is.  Ixviii.  22;  I^v.  xxvi.  13;  Ze»  h.  viii.  12;  Is.  xxx.  26).  It  i$ 
a<lded  tliat  although — according  to  the  literal  rendering  of  Ps.  xlix.  12  (in  Heb.  ver. 
13) — man  did  not  remain  unfalienone  single  night,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  heavenly  lights  were  not  extinguished  till  after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
When  Adam  saw  the  darkness,  it  is  added,  he  was  greatly*  afraid,  Miying :  Perhaps 
lie,  of  whom  it  is  written,  'he  .«hall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel/ 
Cometh  to  molest  and  attack  me,  and  he  snid,  *  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me.' 
Tliis  curious  extract  at  least  shows  in  what  context  the  Synagogue  applied  Gen.  iii. 
15.     The  same  occurs  substantially  in  Shem.  R.  30. 

Ocn.  ftV.  16.  This  well-known  passage  is  paraphrased,  with  express  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  in  the  Tannnn  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum. 
Schdit(j,n  conji'Ctures  that  the  Talraudic  designation  of  *  heels  of  the  Messiah  *  (Sot, 
4i)  A,  line  2  from  top)  in  reference  to  the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  troubles  of  those  days  (comp.  St.  Matt.  x.  35,  ^)  may  have  been 
chostMi  partly  with  a  view  to  this  passagti. 

Gen.  iv.  26.  The  language  of  Kve  at  the  birth  of  Seth :  '  another  seed/  ia 
explained  as  meaning  *  seed  which  comes  from  another  place/  and  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  Ber.  R  23  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  46  6,  lines  8,  7  from  the  bottom).  The  same 
explanation  occurs  twice  in  the  Midrash  on  Ruth  iv.  10  (in  the  genealogy  of  David, 
e<l.  AVarsh.  p.  40  6),  the  second  time  in  connection  with  Ps.  xl.  8  (*  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me' — bxnCgiUath  iepher — Ruth  belonging  to  the  class 

n^:o). 

In  connection  with  Gen,  v,  1  it  is  noted  in  Ber.  R.  24,  that  King  Messiah  will 
not  come  till  all  souls  predestined  for  it  have  appeared  in  human  bodies  on  earth. 

I  n  Gen  viii.  1 1  the  Tnrgum  Pseudo-Jonathan  notes  that  the  olive-leaf,  brought 
by  tho  dove,  was  taken  from  the  Mount  of  the  Messiah. 

(ffn.  iv.  27.  The  ])romise,  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is 
piraphrastnl  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  as  meaning,  that  his  descendants  should 
b«»come  proselytes,  and  dwell  in  the  schools  of  Shem — which  seems  to  refer  to 
Mi'.'*y!anic  times. 

in  connt>ction  with  Gen,  xiv,  1,  we  are  reminded  in  Ber.  R.  42,  that  when  we 
set*  the  nations  warring  together,  we  may  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

The  promise  in  Gen.  xv,  18  is  expected  to  be  6nally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
MesMah,  in  IVt.  R.  44. 

in  connei'tion  with  Gen,  Tviu^  4,  5  it  is  noted  (Ber.  R.  48,  ed.  Warah.  p.  87  6) 
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APP.       that  the  words  of  Abmhum  to  his  Angelic  guests  were  to  be  retomed  in  Mewing  to 
IX         Abraham's  descendants,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of  OanaaD,  And  in  the  latter 

• , '   (Messianic)  dnys.     RflVrrinLr  only  to  this  last  point,  the  woida  *lot  a  little  wairr 

be  fetched/  is  paralleled  wiih  the  *  living  waters'  in  Zeeh.  xiv.  8; '  witsh  your  feet,' 
with  Is.  iv.  4  (the  washing  away  of  the  tilth  of  the  daughten  of  Zion);  'leet 
under  the  tree/  with  Is.  iv.  0:  *  there  shall  be  a  tabemaole  for  a  shadow  id  the 
daytime  from  the  heat*/  'I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  with  the  provL>ioD, 
Pri.  Ixxii.  10 :  '  there  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth/  Jkc.  So  also  the 
words :  '  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd/  are  paralleled  with  Is.  vii.  21  (which  is  mort 
si^niiicuiitly  here  applied  to  Messianic  times);  and  lastly,  the  woida,  '  he  stood  by 
tlutni/  with  Mic.  ii.  \\\\  '  the  breaker  is  come  up  before  them.*  ^  The  same  intei>> 
pretation  occurs  in  1^'mid.  11.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  60  a),  the  references  to  Messianic 
days  there  beinjr  to  1h.  xiv.  2  ;  xxx  26;  xli.  18 ;  iv.  4 ;  and  iv.  6. 

The  lartt  clause  of  Oen,  xix,  32  is  interpreted  (lier.  R.  51,  ed.  WaTsh.  p.  95  s), 
as  referring,  like  the  words  of  Kve  about  Seth,  to  the  Messiah^-the  sin  of  the 
diiu<>:htcr8  of  Lot  beiii^r  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  believing  that  all  maa- 
kiiid  had  been  destroyttl  iu  the  judgment  that  overthrew  Sodom. 

The  promiiie  in  (ivn.  x.viL  18  is  also  explained  Messianically  in  Bemid.  R.  *J 
(e<l.  \V.  p.  5  />),  in  connection  with  Num.  ii.  32,  where  it  is  somewhat  curiously 
shown  in  what  sense  Israel  is  to  be  like  the  sund  of  theses. 

(ien,  xxxiii,  1.  The  Midmsh  cotijoirs  this  with  Is.  Ixvi.  7,  and  notes  that,  before 
the  first  oj)pres.^or  was  burn,  the  last  KediHJUier  was  already  bom. 

In  Gen.  XXX i\  21  the  Targum  Pseudo-J on.  paraphrases  'the  tower  of  Eder* 
(at  HfthlehLMi) )  as  the  place  whence  the  Messiah  would  be  revealed. 

On  Ot'fi.  xxxviii.  1, 2  there  are  very  remarkable  Messianic  comments  in  Ber.  R.  S5 

Oen.  xlix.  1.  The  Tiirgum  Psoudo-Jun.  notes,  that  the  end  for  whidi  the 
Messiah  would  come  was  not  revealed  to  Jacob.  A  similar  statement  is  found  iu 
the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (I(er.  U.  08,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  173  a),  where  it  is  said  uf 
Jacob  and  Daniel  that  they  saw  the  end,  and  yet  it  was  afterwards  hid  ixom  them. 
The  passaire  qunte'l  in  the  Ciuse  of  Daiiiel  is  Dan.  xii.  4. 

(ren.  xli\i\  0.  The  expression  'lion's  whelp,'  is  explained  of  the  Mesash  in 
Yalkut  UK)  (vol.  i.  p.  4))  c),  no  less  than  five  times ;  while  the  term  'he  eoudied/ 
is  rfferre<l  to  the  Mrssiah  in  lier.  U.  J»8. 

(rni. .///"».  10.  Tlii.H  well-known  priMlicti-ui  (on  which  see  the  full  and  interest  inz 
di.^iMivsj.m  ill  J^m/m.  Martini^  Pu;:io  Filei)  is  in  Yalkut,  u.  s.,  spplied  to  tie 
M('>Mah,  with  a  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  !).  The  expression  '  Shiloh  '  is  also  applied  to 
the  .Mt>Mah,  with  tlie  curi«>u-i  addition,  tliut  in  the  latter  days  all  nations  would 
bring  gifts  to  Ilini.  Alike  the  Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the 
Jfni>uKtu  Tanruin,  as  wiII  as  .Sanh.  iM  A,  the  Midrash  on  the  pssssge,  and  thai 
on  Pr>v.  xix.  21,  and  0:1  ham.  i.  It),  whert)  it  is  rendered  shelo,*  whose  it  is/  refer 
thf  r\pn^'<i(in  *  Shiluh/  und,  indeed,  the  whole  passage,  to  the  Messiah;  the 
Mi<lr:i-h  lier.  U.  (!«♦.. f.l.  Warsh.  p.  I7t<  ft)  with  siH-cial  reference  to  la  xi.  10,  whiis 
thr  pintiiist*  with  r'tcPMice  to  the  asss  colt  is  brought  into  connection  with  y.^»h. 
ix.  i),  th«>  fiiiiilnitnt  of  this  prophecy  Ix-ing  expocttnl  along  with  that  in  F^rk, 
xvxvi.  2.')  ('  1  will  ^iprink]e  clean  water').  Another  remarkable  statement  oecuis 
in  th«>  .MidnLsh  on  tin;  pa^'sage  (Ik>r.  U.  US,  ed.  Wursli.  p.  174  6),  which  sppUss  the 
Vvi-^'  to  the  rnming  uf  ll:ni  of  Whom  it  is  written,  Zech.  ix.  Q.     Then  He  would 

•  Iiidiil.  ilii^  r:ir,'i>ti:ih  in  lirr.  K.  iiiiitains  other  similar  paraUelians  betirien  G^k  avJi 

ami  Mi-2»ianic  liuica. 
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wMh  his  gnrnient  in  wine  (Gen.  xlix.  1 1 ),  which  \B  explained  as  meaning  the  teaching       APP. 
of  the  Law  to  Isrnel,  and  His  clothes  in  the  hlood  of  grapes,  which  is  explained  as         IX 
meaning  that  He  would  hring  them  back  from  their  errors.    One  of  the  Rabbis,    ^    ■    ■ 
however,  remarks  that  Israel  would  not  require  to  be  tanght  by  the  King  Meiriah 
in  the  latter  days,  since  it  was  written  (Is.  xi.  10), '  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek.' 
If  so,  then  why  should  the  Messiah  come,  and  what  will  {le  do  to  the  congregRtioa 
of  Israel  ?    He  will  redeem  Israel,  and  give  them  thirty  commandments,  according 
to  Zech.  xi.  12.    The  Tarpum  Pseudo-Jon.  and  the  J«r.  Targiim  also  apply  verse  11 
to  the  Messiah.     Indeed,  so  general  was  this  inte^T^retation,  that,  according  to 
popular  opinion,  to  see  a  palm-tree  in  one*s  dreams  was  to  see  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  (Ut-rach.  67  a). 

Oen.  xlii'.  1 2  is  also  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum  Pseudo- Jon.  and  the 
Jerusalem  Tarpura.     So  also  is  verse  18,  although  not  in  express  words. 

In  Oen.  xlix  17,  last  clause,  in  its  connection  with  ver.  18,  the  Midrash  (Ber. 
K.  !)8)  siHH  a  reference  to  the  disappointment  of  Jacob  in  mistaking  Samaon  for 
tlu'  Aie^vsiiih. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Gad  in  Oen,  xlix,  10  there  is  an  allusion  to  Messianic  dnys, 
as  Klijah  was  tx>  be  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  179  a).  There 
LM,  liowever,  in  Ber.  R.  71,  towards  the  close,  a  dispute  whether  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  ( iad,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  at  the  close  of  which  Elijah  appears,  and  settlea 
the  dispute  in  a  ratiier  summary  manner. 

On  Oen,  I.  10  the  Midrash,  at  the  close  of  Ber.  R.,  remarks  that  as  they  had 
mourned,  so  in  Messianic  days  God  would  turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  quoting 
Jer.  xxxi.  13  and  Is.  li.  3. 

Kr.  iv.  22  is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  li.  7. 

(>n  Jirod.  xii.  2,  *  let  this  be  the  beginning  of  months,*  it  is  remarked  in  Shem. 
R.  IT)  (txi.  Warsh.  p.  24  b)  that  God  would  make  new  ten  things  in  the  latter  days^ 
thv>se  being  marked  by  the  following  passages:  Is.  Ix.  19 ;  Eiek.  xlvii.  9;  xlvii.  12; 
I.zrk.  xvi.  ',.-,;  Is.  liv.  11;  Is.  xi.  7;  Hos.  ii.  20;  Is.  Ixv.  19;  Is.  xxv.  8;  Is. 
XXXV.  10.  Similarly  on  Num.  xii.  1  we  have,  in  Shem.  R.  61,  a  parallelism  between 
Old  Te.stament  times  and  their  institutions  and  those  of  the  latter  days,  to  which 
Is  xlix.  12  and  Ix.  8  are  supposed  to  apply. 

On  Kiixi.  xii.  42  the  Jerus.  Targum  notes  that  there  were  4  remarkable  nights: 
those  of  creation,  of  the  covenant  with  Abraliam,  of  the  first  Passover,  and  of  the 
rt dimption  of  the  world  ;  and  that  as  Moses  came  out  of  the  desert,  so  would  the 
MosHiah  come  out  of  Rome. 

Kiod.  XV,  1.  It  is  noted  in  Mekhilta  (ed.  WeisSt  p.  41  a)  that  this  song  would 
hi)  taken  up  in  Messianic  days,  only  with  far  wider  reach,  as  explained  in  Is.  Ix.  6; 
Iviii.  8  ;  xxxv.  6,  0  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  l.J ;  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2. 

Kr.  xvi.  25  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  being  said  that,  if  Israel  only  kept  one 
Sabbath  according  to  the  commandment,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come 
(Jer.  Taan.  (U  a). 

Ex.  xvi.  .'i3.  This  manna,  it  is  noted  in  l^Iechil.  ed.  JVeisSf  p.  596,  was  to  be 
)Te>rrv4>d  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Is.  xxx.  15  is  similarly  explained  in  Jer* 
'i'iian.  i.  1. 

El.  xvii.  10  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  refers  to  Meesianic  times. 

E.v<xL  .vxi.  1.  Shem.  R.  30,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  44  6,  45  a,  notes  on  the  word 
'  judu'^ments  '  a  number  of  things  connected  with  judgment,  showing  bow  Balaam 
could  not  have  wished  the  advent  of  the  future  deliverance  (Numb.  xxiv.  17), 
since  he  was  to  peri«h  in  it;  but  that   laxael  should  cleave  to  the  great  hope 
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APP.       pressed  in  Geu.  xlix.  18 ;  Is.  IvL  1 ;  lix.  16 ;  and  especiaUjr  Zeeh.  ix.  9,  of  wliiAl 
IX         different  rendering  is  proposed. 
■  ■    »    -^         On  Rvod.  at  0,  1 1  there  is  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  distinct  i«fei«noe  to tbl 
King  Measiah,  on  whoso  account  the  anointing  oil  was  to  be  uaecL 

The  promise  (I^v,  xxvi.  12)  is  also  referred  to  the  latter,  or  MeaBimniCy  dayib 
Yalkut  02  (vol.  i.  p.  17  b\ 

Lev.  xxvi,  13  is  applied  to  Messianic  times.    See  our  remarka  on  €^en.  iL  4 

The  promise  of  peace  in  the  Aaronic  benediction  Alcm.  vi.  26  is  refeired  to 
the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  David^  in  accordance  with  Is.  ix.  7  (Siphi^  on  Xm 
par.  42,  ed.  Ft^edmann,  p.  12  b). 

Num.  vii.  12.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  marked  that  the  eix  Uesaiiigt  wkkb 
were  lost  by  the  Fall  are  to  be  restored  by  the  son  of  Nahahon,  Le.  the  Mtfaik 
(Bern.  K.  13.  ed.  W.  p.  51  a). 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targiim  on  Xum.  xi,  2G  the  prophecy  of  £ldad  and  Medad  ii 
supposed  to  liave  been  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  latter  days  ajrainst  Jeriualai, 
and  to  till*  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog  by  the  Messiah. 

In  Xum,  Awiit.  21  the  term  *  King '  is  expressly  referred  to  the  Mefioah  ii 
Targum  Pseudo-Jon.     So  also  Xum.  axw.  7  in  the  Jer.  Targum. 

In  Xum.  .TA'iv.  17  Balaam's  x)rediction  of  the  Star  and  Sceptre  la  referred  tothr 
Messiah  in  the  Targum  Onkclos  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jouathan,  as  wella^b 
Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8 ;  Deb.  R.  1 ;  Midr.  on  Lament,  ii.  2.  Similarly,  ivr«9  20  ami  34 
of  that  prophecy  are  ascribed  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to  the  Mc^sHiah. 

Num.  .v.vvii.  10.  In  connection  with  this  verse  it  is  noticed  tbat  Ilia  one  Spirit 
is  wortli  08  much  as  all  other  npiriis,  according  to  Is.  xi.  1  (Yalkut,  vol.  L  p.  247  •». 

Dent.  I.  «  is  applitid  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  Siphr^,  07  a. 

In  the  comments  of  Tanohunia  on  Deut,  viii,  1  (ed,  Warah.  p.  104  ^,  106c I 
there  are  several  allusions  to  Messianic  dnys. 

I  hut.  .<{.  L>1  is  applied  in  Siphr^,  Par.  47  (ed.  Frifdmann^  p.  83  a)  to  the  dan 
of  the  Mes>^ah. 

In  I  hut.  .vri.  3  the  record  of  the  deUverancc  from  Fgypt  is  auppooed  to  be  rtr- 
ried  on  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  in  Siphr^,  Par.  130  (ed.  Friedniann,  p.  101  a\ 
S»»e,  a^sn,  l^»r.  i.  0. 

( )n  Ihut.  A'u:  8, 9  it  is  nottMl,  in  Siphr^  on  Dent.,  Par.  185  (ed.  FViedm^  p.  108  h\ 
that  as  i!ire«'  of  tlieso  cities  were  in  territory  never  possessed  by  Israel,  th^^  wMto 
Iw  fullilled  in  Messianic  times.     Seo  also  Jer.  Mace.  ii.  7. 

In  Tancliuuia  <»n  Ihut.  aa\  10  (Par.  10,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  114  h)  the  offer  of  p«aee 
to  a  hostih'  city  is  applied  to  the  future  n(;tion  of  Me^ah  to  the  Gentiles^  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  Zeeli.  ix.  10  ;  Is.  ii.  4  ;  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  32;  while,  on  the  other  band,  tb« 
resist :iru'<>  of  a  city  to  the  ofl'iT  of  pi>ace  is  likened  to  rebellion  againat  the  Mc^iih, 
an«l  <N)n.M«'.jnont  judgniont,  ncronling  to  Is.  xi.  4. 

Jh'uf.  .ran.  1 1  is  t v]»ieally  apiilied  to  the  evening  of  time,  when  Gk>d  would 
wash  away  thi>  tilth  of  tlic  dauLrhters  of  Zion  ( Is.  iv.  4)  ;  and  the  words:  *  wb^fl  tbs 
sun  is  <li»\vii'  to  when  King  Me>siah  would  come  (Tanchnma  on  Par.  Ki  Tbetae^ 
e»l.  \Var>h.  ]».  1 1.")  //,. 

Dt^ut.  ./■.»/•.  Ill  jinil  Df'ut.  a'A\r.  4  are  referr»^l  by  the  Targum  Paeudo-JoD.  t« 
MfH^'ianic  times.  In  tli*>  "-itttT  passage  tlie  gathering  of  disperwd  larael  bj  Elijah, 
and  th<ir  hfin;:  hmmrlit  }  at  k  hy  Messiah,  are  spoken  of.  Goinp.  also  Bam.  R., 
last  thnn'  Ijne-i. 

On  Ih'uf.  r.r.ni.  7  Siphn^  (Par.  210,  imI  Frirdm.  p.  134  a)  makes  the  heantllU 
o>«ervatiiMi,  that  in  all  iHrael's  alHictions  they  were  to  remember  the  good  aai 
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comfnrtnble  thin^  which  Qod  had  promised  them  for  the  future  world,  and  in       APP. 
connection  with  this  there  is  special  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  IX 

On  Deut,  xxxii,  30  Siphr^  (p.  138  a)  marks  its  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  the     »    > 
Messiali. 

On  Deut,  xxxiii  5  the  Jer.  Targum  speaks  of  a  king  whom  the  tribes  of  Israel 
^hall  obey,  this  being  evidently  the  King  Messiah. 

Dfut.  xxxiii  17.  Tanchuraa  on  Gen.  i.  Par.  1  (ed.  Wnrsh.  p.  4  a)  applies  this 
is    he  Messiah.     So  also  in  Bemidb.  K.  14. 

Deut.  xxA-iii.  12.  The  expression,  *he  shall  cover  him,'  Is  referred  to  this 
world  ;  '  all  the  day  long,*  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  and '  he  shall  dwell  between 
his  shoulders,'  to  the  world  to  come  (Sebach.  118  b). 

Judy.  9.  31  :  '  let  them  that  love  Ilim  be  as  the  sun  when  be  goeth  forth  in  his 
mi^-ht,'  is  applied  to  Mes^sinnic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.     See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

On  Ruth  II.  14:  *  come  hither  at  the  time  of  meat,'  the  Midr.  R.  Rutb  6  (ed. 
Wnrsh.  p.  43  a  an  i  b)y  has  a  very  remarkable  interpretation.  Besides  the  appli- 
cut  ion  of  the  word  'eat,'  as  beyond  this  present  time,  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
nnd  again  to  the  world  to  come,  which  is  to  follow  these  days,  the  Midrash  applies 
the  whole  of  it  mystically  to  the  Messiah,  viz.  '  Come  hither,'  that  is,  draw  near 
to  the  Kin<rdoni,  'and  eat  of  the  bread,'  that  is,  the  bread  of  royalty*  'and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  vinejrar  ' — these  are  the  suffering-*,  as  it  is  written  in  Is.  liii.  6, '  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.*  *  And  she  sat  b(«ide  the  n»apers' — because 
His  Kingdom  would  in  the  future  bo  put  aside  fn)m  Him  for  a  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  Zecb.  xiv.  2 ;  '  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn' — because  He  will  restore  it 
to  llim,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4.  R.  Bernchiah,  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  adds,  that 
the  second  Redeemer  should  be  like  the  first  As  the  first  Redeemer  (Mos<is)  ap- 
Ix'urtHl,  and  disappeareii.  and  reappeared  after  three  months,  so  the  second  Redeemer 
Would  also  appi>ar,  and  disappear,  and  again  become  manifest,  Dan.  xii.  11,  12 
Ining  brought  into  connection  with  it.  Comp.  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  1) ;  Pesik.  4J>/7,  b. 
Again,  the  words,  *  .»ihe  ate,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left,'  are  thus  interpreted  in 
Shahb.  113ft:  she  ate — in  this  world;  and  was  sutUced — ^in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  left — for  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  the  Targum  on  Buth  t.  1  speaks  of  the  Messiah ;  and  again  on  RtUh  iii, 
15  paraphrases  the  six  measures  of  barley  as  referring  to  six  righteous  ones,  of 
whieh  the  hu^t  was  the  Messiah,  and  who  were  each  to  have  six  special  blessings. 

Jiu/h  ir.  18.  The  Messiah  is  called  *  the  son  of  Pharez,' who  restores  what  had 
bt»en  lost  to  humanity  through  the  fall  of  Adam.     See  our  remark<»  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ruth  iv.  20  has  already  been  given  under  Gen. 
W.  25. 

1  Sam.  ii.  10.  The  latter  clause  of  this  promise  is  understood  by  the  Targum 
(and  al.Mo  in  some  of  the  Midrashim)  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

2  Sam.  xA-ii.  28.  In  a  Talmudic  passage  (Sanh.  98  a,  lino  10,  &c.,  from  the 
lH)ttnm),  which  contains  many  references  to  the  coming  of  the  .Messiah,  His  advent 
i-  pr<*dirted  in  conn»*ction  with  this  passage. 

2  Satn.  .r.riii.  1  is  applied  by  the  Targum  to  the  prophecy  of  David  concerning 
tli«'  latter  Messianic  days. 

2  Sam.  x.t'iii.  3.  The  '  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God '  is  referred  in  the  Targum  to 
the  futiin'  raining  up  of  the  Messiah. 

In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4  the  morning  li^-ht  at  sunrise  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  on  the 
pavHip  ( par.  20.  e<i.  Keniberg,  p.  6C  b,  lines  7-8  from  the  top),  as  applying  to  th« 
apjH-arauce  of  the  Meaaiah, 
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APP.  The  expression,  1  Kiiuja  iv,  33,  that  Solomon  spoke  of  tz«es,  ia  referrgd  ia  & 

Tx  Targuin  to  his  prophecy  concerning  kings  that  were  to  reign  in  this  age,  and  in  thit 
^    ,       '   of  the  Messiah. 

On  the  name  '  Anani/  in  1  Chr,  %ii.  24,  the  Targiim  remarka  that  this  is  thr 
Messiah,  the  interpretation  heing  that  the  word  Anani  is  connected  with  the  word 
similarlv  writton  (nut  i)uiictuated)  in  Dan.  vii.  18,  and  there  tnmslated  'cloud«.'i 
which  the  explanation  is  given  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  p.  37  b), 

Ps.  it.,  as  might  be  expected,  ia  treated  as  full  of  Meatianic  refeienoea.  To  l^ins 
with,  1*8.  iL  1  is  applied  to  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magng  in  the  Talmud  (Benich.7\ 
and  Abhod.  Zarah  «)  b),  and  also  in  the  Midrash  on  Pa.  ii.  Similarly,  nrtf'2t» 
ap])Iied  to  the  Messiah  in  Abhod.  Zarah,  u.  s.,  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xdi.  11  tiii. 
Warsh.  p.  70  6,  line  8  from  the  top) ;  in  Pirqd  de  R.  Elies.  c.  28  (ed.  Lembrn: 
p.  33  ft,  line  1)  from  top).  In  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  par.  620,  p.  00  «,  line  12  from  ihr 
bottom),  we  have  the  following  remarkable  simile  on  the  words,  *  against  God,  trJ 
Ilis  Mossiiili/  likening  th«>m  to  a  robber  who  stands  defiantly  behind  the  palii.^ 
of  the  king,  and  sii\s,  If  I  shall  find  the  son  of  the  king,  I  shall  Iaj  hold  on  hin. 
and  criurify  him,  and  kill  him  with  a  cruel  death.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  nock*  i: 
him,  *  He  tliat  sittcth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.'  On  the  aame  verse  the  Mid- 
rash  on  Ph.  ii.  has  a  curious  conceit,  intended  to  show  that  each  who  rose  af!aic4 
God  and  His  }>eoplt>  thouj^^ht  he  was  wi^er  than  he  who  had  preceded  him.  If  Cait 
had  killtnl  his  brother  wliih*  his  father  was  alive,  forgetful  that  there  would  le 
other  sons,  Ksau  proposed  to  wait  till  after  his  father^s  death.  Pharaoh,  aw:, 
blamod  K^tiu  for  liis  folly  in  fi>r^vttin«r  tiiat  in  the  meantime  Jacob  would  faiT** 
ciiiMrcn,  and  honct*  propositi  to  kill  all  the  male  children,  while  Ylaman,  ridinilia; 
rharn«jir»  fnlly  in  f(>r<r«»ttinjr  that  then?  wore  daughters,  set  himself  to  desttniv  i):f 
wholi^  ])iMipl(> :  and,  in  turn,  (lOir  and  Magog,  ridiculing  the  shortai^htedneas  of  all 
who  had  priM-edctl  them,  in  takin«r  counsel  ag<iinst  Israel  so  long  as  thevhaJi 
Patmn  in  hfiiv(>n,  rosnlvcil  tir>t  t«)  attack  their  heavenly  Patron,  and  after  tfai 
Israt'l.     Ti)  wliirh  aj)ply  I  ho  w  >rds,  *  against  the  Jjord,  and  againat  Hia  Anointai 

I  »ni  to  n-t  ui  n.  7V  iV.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Z.  n.  a  t 
Ps.  it.  i>  is  applii'd  to  thi'  .Messiah  in  the  Miilrash  on  1  Samuel  xvi.  1  (Par.  IP, li 
LtMulMT;:,  p.  45  a  and  /;),  when'  it  is  said  that  of  the  three  meaaiirea  of  aufferiiuf' 
oni>  ^'iK's  to  the  Kiu\i  Mcs-^iah,  of  whom  it  is  written  (Is.  liii.)  'He  waa  woandid 
^  for  our  transu'n'ssinn<i.'    Tht^y  say  to  tht'  King  Messiah:  Where  doat  Thou  seek  tr 

dwell!''  Hf  answers:  Is  this  (jut'stion  also  necessary?  In  Sion  My  hoi?  hH' 
(Ps.  ii.  0).     (CtMUp.  also  Yalkut  ii.  p.  0.*J  c.) 

Pn,  ii.  7  is  (juottNl  as  .Mt'>r.ianie  in  the  Talmud,  among  a  nomber  of  ocha 
Mossianic  (piotations  (Sul;k.  5 J  a),  Thent  Ls  a  very  remarkable  paaaage  ia  Ike 
.Midras}i  n\\  I's.  ii.  7  (td.  Warsh.  p.  h  a),  in  which  the  unity  of  larael  and  the 
Mo.-4^iah  in  prnphftic  yi>iifn  si*>ins  clearly  indicatod.  Tracing  the  'decree *  throngfa 
the  Law.  thi>  IVoplK'tN  and  the  Ila^jriou'rapha,  the  first  paaaage  quoted  ia  Exod.  ir. 
L'l':  '  Israel  is  My  tir^t-iiorn  si>n ;  *  the  second,  from  the  Prophets,  la.  liL  19:  '  B^ 
h  ihl  My  M-rvant  A\i\\\  ileal  prmlently,*  and  Is.  xlii.  1 :  *  Heboid  Mj  aanrant,  whoai 
I  ii|>hi)Id ;'  thi>  thinl,  froui  tlie  lIa^Mi»^rapha,  Va,  ex.  1 :  'The  Lord  aaid  unto  mr 
L  inl/  and  a;r:iin,  l*s  ii.  7:  '  The  Lnrd  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  My  Son,*  and  vtc 
this  (»t)uT  Kiyinu'  (Dan.  vii.  I'S) :  *  li«'bold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  thr 
chmd'4  Iff  lieaven.*  Five  lines  further  down,  tlie  same  Midraah,  in  zeferenoa  to  ife 
words  ^Thou  art  My  Sm.'  ohservi  that,  when  that  hour  eomeay  Qod  apaakaTe 

>  .\»  t4t  tli<«>  thn**-  in'-.i<iiiro<  of  sutli-riii:;<.  nml  the  .«ihftre  falling  to  the  aga  of  (hi  ||( 
Ml*  alM>  tho  Midr.-i-li  on  IN.  ii.  7. 
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flim  t/>  make  a  m>w  covenant,  and  thua  He  apeaka:  'TbU  day  have  I  begotten       APP. 
Thee' — this  is  the  hour  in  which  He  becomea  Ills  Son.  IX 

Pit.  u.  M  i.s  applied  in  I^r.  R.  44  (ed.  Warah.  p.  80  a)  and  in  the  Midrash  on  the  ^»  ,  ^ 
po&sa^e,  to  the  Messiab,  with  the  curioua  remark  that  there  were  three  of  whom  it 
wa8  wiid  '  Ank  of  Me '^Solomon,  Ahaz,'  and  the  Meeaiah.  In  the  Tahuud  (Sukk. 
W2  a)  th«>  Miine  ptitMaKe  i^  very  curioualy  applied,  it  being  auggt*ated  that,  when  the 
Mis^siah,  tbo  8on  of  David,  saw  that  the  Messiah,  the  aon  of  Joseph,^  would  bo 
kilhd,  lie  wiid  to  the  Almighty,  I  seek  nothing  of  Thee  except  life.  To  which  the 
reply  \va« :  Life  before  Thou  hadst  spoken,  aa  David  Thy  father  prophesied  of  Thee, 
1*8.  .xxi.  4. 

r^.  it.  1)  will  be  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Ps.  cxx. 

/>.  Avt.  t)  \»  di8eufi<ed  in  Ber.  R.  88,  in  connection  with  the  cup  which  Pharaoh*a 
butler  Haw  in  his  dn-am.  From  this  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  four 
cuj>8  a})p(Mnted  fvjr  the  Passover  night,  and  to  explain  their  meaning  in  varioua 
manners,  anionjr  otlnTs,  contrasting  the  four  cups  of  furj',  which  God  would  make 
the  nati(Mis  drink,  with  the  four  cups  of  salvation  which  He  would  give  Israel  in 
the  latter  days,  viz.  Ps.  xvi.  6;  Ps.  cxvi.  13;  Pa.  xxiii.  6.  The  expression,  Ps. 
cxvi.  1:^,  n«ndered  in  our  A.V.  *  the  cup  of  salvation/  is  in  the  original, '  the  cup  of 
salvations' — and  is  explained  as  implying  one  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
other  for  the  days  of  Gog. 

On  vn-sr  0,  the  Mid  rash  on  the  passage  says:  'My  glory  shall  rejoice  in  the 
King  Mos>iali,  Wlio  in  the  future  shall  come  forth  from  me,  as  it  is  written  in 
Is.  iv.  5  :  *'  n])on  all  the  glory  a  covering.'**  And  the  Midrash  continues  *  my  flesh 
also  shall  dwell  in  safety  ' — i.e.  after  death,  to  teach  us  that  corruption  and  the 
worm  sliall  not  rule  over  it. 

7V.  .rmi.  .'il  (in  the  Fleb.  verse  .32).  The  Targum  explains  this  in  reference  to 
the  W(»rk>  and  miraeles  of  the  Messiah. 

7V.  .rn'ii.  60  is  referred  in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (her.  ii.  4,  p.  6  a,  line  11  from  the 
top),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  I^am.  i.  10,  to  the  Messiah,  with  this  curious  remark, 
implviiig  thf  donbt  whether  He  was  alive  or  dead  :  *  The  King  Messiah,  whether  He 
bt  l..n<r  to  th»>  living  or  the  dead,  His  Name  is  to  be  David,  according  to  /V  xviii.  50.' 

7*f.  .1.17.  1  (2  in  the  Hebrew) — the  King  there  spoken  of  is  explained  by  the 
Tar^nnn  to  be  the  King  Messiah.  The  Midrash  on  the  passage  identifies  him  with 
N  xi.  10,  on  which  I^abhi  Chanina  adds  that  the  object  of  the  Messiah  is  to  give 
cerlain  couiniandnienls  to  the  Gentil»»8  (not  to  Israel,  who  are  to  learn  from  God 
Himself),  according  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  above  quoted,  adding  that  the  words 
*  his  rest  sltall  1k»  glorious'  mean  that  (UkX  gives  to  King  Messiah  from  the  glory 
alK)ve,  as  it  is  said:  *  In  Thy  strength  .sliall  the  king  rejoice,*  which  strength  is  a 
little  afterwards  explained  os  the  Kingdom  (ed.  AVar.sh.  p.  .*iO  a  and  b), 

]'<rsv  .'J  is  Me.ssianicolly  applied  in  the  Midra.sli  on  the  passage. 

r».  r.ri.  ;{  (1  in  the  Hebrew),  (hily  u  few  lines  farther  down  in  the  same 
Midni^h,  ann)ng  remarkable  Mi*s.*»iHnic  applications,  is  that  of  this  verse  to  the 
Mwssiah,  where  al*i  the  expn^^Ions  *  Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war,'  and  'Jehovah 
/i.ll<»Miii.'  are  applied  to  the  Me.<wiHh.'  Conip.  also  Shemoth  R.  8,  where  it  is  noted 
th:it  (iml  will  crown  Him  with  His  own  crown. 

'   Thn   Mi(lrn>.Ji    frivc*    two    very   curious  nre   a   Inter  and  clumsy  emendatioa,  slnot 

f  \j)l  iuati«>ris  of  liJN  n.iine.  what  fullows  evidently  Applies  to  the  .S-m  of 

Hi,    the  twi.lol.l    Messiah,  or  rather  the  I).ivi«L 

iU'\  i. .    of  r!ir  .lew*  on  this  Mihject,  »^^ro  in  the  •'*  The  i«lc«  of  nnorpmic connection  between 

t'xi  n\   th<>  ehit|)t<T.     i  rannot  but  nu-^iie^'t  Ivrsel  and  the  Metsiab  seem*  also  to  undcrlki 

tlint  tlie  wurihi  *  boD  of  Joseph'  in  the  Taltnutt  this  passaj^e. 
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A  PP.  Verse  4  is  ]M(iisianically  applied  in  Sukk.  52  a, 

IX  I^s.  x,ii.  6  ((>  in  the  Hebrew).    The  first  clause  of  this  verse  Yalkut  on  Nm. 

^^ — , '    xxvii.  20  (vol.  i.  p.  248  a,  line  10  from  the  bottom)  applies  to  the  glory  of  the  Kic? 

Me^.slalt,  immediately  quotinp:  the  becoud  clause  in  proof  of  its  MessiaDic  applict- 
tion.  This  is  also  done  in  the  Mid  rash  on  the  paasage.  But  perhaps  one  of  tbr 
Dio.st  remarkable  applications  of  it  is  in  Ifemidbar  R.  15,  p.  G3  b,  where  this  pu- 
ea^^o  ia  applied  to  the  Mei>«iah. 

Finally  in  /'*.  A.ri.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew),  the  expression  '  king* '  is  applied  in  tb* 
Tarpum  to  the  Messiah. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  remarked  thatPs.  xxi.  was  throughout  regard 
a8  Messianic. 

On  l*s.  .r.nV.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew)  a  remarkable  comment  appears  in  Y«lkutci 
Is.  \x.y  applying  this  pas^:age  to  the  Messiah  (the  second,  or  tton  of  Ephrum),  and 
usinpr  alm()i>t  tlie  same  words  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  the  mork'^g  l»- 
havionr  of  the  Jews  at  the  (^n^ss. 

J*ii,  .vxii.  15  (1(>  in  the  Ilehiew).  There  is  a  similarly  remarkable  applicatioD  to 
the  Messiiih  of  this  AtTiw  in  Yalknt. 

The  promise  in  7Vf.  jAtu.  5  U  ivft^rred  in  Bemid.  R.  21  to  the  spreading  of  ibe 
gH'at  feast  before  I.^raol  in  the  latter  days. 

ZV.  .vAwi.  11)  (20  in  the  Hebrew)  is  in  the  Midrash  applied  U^  the  rewaxd  that 
in  the  latter  days  Israel  would  receive  for  their  faithfulness.  Also  in  Pesiq^A. 
p.  140  hj  to  the  joy  of  Lsiael  in  the  prcf-ence  of  the  Messiah. 

Thi*  expression  in  Pa.  r.rjTi.  0,  *  In  Thy  lijjht  shall  we  see  light/  is  applied  tu 
the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Isaiah  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  o<)  c,  line  22  from  the  bottom). 

'Vhv  a])plication  of  P/t.  xL  7  to  the  Messiah  has  already  been  noted  in  our 
teniarlis  on  Gen.  iv.  2/>. 

/'x.  .»//'.  is  throujfliout  ro^rnrded  as  Me8A>iauic.  To  begin  with,  the  Tarj-iiin 
renders  verse  2  (.'J  in  tho  Hebrew)  :  *Thy  beauty,  0  King  Messiah,  is  givaiter  tha:> 
that  of  the  sons  of  men.* 

r' rxr  .T  (4  in  the  IIebn»w)  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Shabb  03  a)  to  the 
Messiah,  alihtmi::!!  (»ther  interpretations  of  that  verse  immediateljr  follow. 

Th(>  ai>{»lication<)f  ivrxrO  (^7  in  the  Hebrew),  to  the  Messiah  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Titij^nni  has  already  been  n'rerrt^l  to  in  another  part  of  this  book,  while  the  words. 
'Thy  throne  Ls  for  evrr  and  ever'  ai-o  brou^'ht  into  connection  with  the  promin 
that  tlie  ><M'j»tie  would  not  depart  from  .ludah  in  Ber.  R.  00,  ed.  Wanh.  p.  178  ^ 
liii»'  I>  frnui  tin*  ]>'ittf^fn. 

On  crritp  7  the  Tarjum,  th.>ui:h  not  in  the  Venice  edition  (1508),  has:  'Thoo, 
O  KiuL'-  Messiah,  lMTaus<»  Thou  lovest  ri^'hieousneM,'  &c.  Comp.  £tfcy,  Tannnn. 
AVr»rtir]».  vol.  ii.  p.  A\  a, 

TIh"  .MidraOi  on  the  P^alm  <l«'al-  »»\clusivly  with  the  inscription  (of  which  ii 
hM' !M'\«M-iil  an<l  H^rnitirant  interpretations)  \Nith  the  optMiing  wordM  of  the  Paslm 
and  with  the  wunls  (v.r.  H'o,*  In-trad  of  thy  fnthersslininie  thy  childn>n/ but  at  the 
s..ni««  lime  it  rh{irl\  iu»li<'at.'-  that  iln'  l*>alin  a}»i)lie8  to  the  latter,  or  Mvjvianic  davi*. 

<  >u  7V.  /.  2  Si|ihrr  ([>.  1  }•'»  a)  nntcs  that  four  times  Ood  would  appear,  the  Iwt 
}»■  in,'  in  the  days  of  Kin;.'  M«'>-iiali. 

7v.  /r.  7.  IJrmiilhar  II.  <»ii  Num.  vii.  4S,  Tarash.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  «)  eon- 
taiu"  some  very  curious  llaLv^tdie  diMiis^iions  on  this  verse.  But  it  also  hrriachci 
th«'  opinion  of  its  reffr«»neM  to  the  .Mt'si*iah. 

Ps,  Ixx,  G  (7  ill  thf  I  lebrew ).  *  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  dajs  of  the  fci«g '  ^ 
rendered  bj  the  I'argum :  '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  dajs  of  Kii^  MMMk' 
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Tht*ro  is  a  curious  gloss  on  this  in  Pirq^  d.  R.  Eliez.  c  10  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  24  b),       APP. 
in  which  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  taken  70  of  his  years,  and  added  them  to         IX 

those  of  King  David.     According  to  another  tradition,  this  accounts  for  Adam    «— ^ 

living  O.SO  yoarS)  that  is,  70  less  than  1,000,  which  constitute  before  God  one  day, 
nud  80  the  threatening  had  been  literally  fulfilled :  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shnlt  die. 

Ps,  Lvi.  H  (0  in  the  Hebrew).  The  expression,  *  that  I  may  daily  perform  my 
vows,'  is  applied  in  the  Targuni  to  the  day  in  whi«'h  the  Me^'^iah  is  anointed  King. 

Ps,  Livin.  31  (32  in  the  Hebrew).  On  the  words *Princes shall  come  out  of  Egypt/ 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  c<»niment  in  the  Tnluiud  (Pes.  118  6)  and  in  Shemoth 
K.  on  Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  606),  iu  which  we  are  told  that  in  the  latter 
days  all  nations  would  briig  gifts  to  the  King  Messiah,  beginning  with  Egypt. 

*  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  He  (Messiah)  would  not  accept  it  from  them,  ihe 
il«>ly  One  says  to  the  Messiah :  Accept  from  them  hospitable  entertainment,'  or  it 
mifrht  Ik>  rendered,  *  Accept  it  from  them ;  they  have  g^ven  hospitable  entertainment 
to  My  jKiu.' 

1^.  iawii.  Tins  Psalm  also  was  viewed  by  the  ancient  Synagogue  as  throughout 
Mesftianic,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Targum  renders  the  very  first  verse: 

*  ( iive  the  sentence  of  Thy  judgment  to  the  King  Messiah,  and  Thy  justice  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  King,'  whx;h  is  re-echoed  by  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (ed. 
Wjirsli.  p.  55  b)  which  applies  it  explicitly  to  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Is.  xi. 
1.  Similarly,  the  Tiilnuid  applies  ver,  10  to  Messianic  times  (in  a  very  hyperbolical 
l»a»a«;(»,  Shabl).  .10  h,  line  4  from  the  bottom).  The  List  clause  of  verse  10  is 
:i)  ])li«'<i,  in  Ketli.  1 1 1  ^,  line  21  from  top,  and  again  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  0,  to 
tli«'  Mcs^uih  sen<liii;^'  down  manna  like  Mohbs.* 

/  W.te  17.  In  Siinh.  V)8  b ;  Pes.  54  a  ;  Ned.  39  b,  the  various  names  of  the  Messiah 
are  ili.vcuM.sod,  and  aliio  in  Ber.  li.  1  ;  in  Midr.  on  I^m.  i.  10,  and  in  Pirq^  de  R. 
Kliez.  c.  3.     One  of  these  is  stated  to  be  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

ferse  H  is  unplieil  in  Pirq«S  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  to  the  MesHiah.  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.) 
on  Is  Iv.  8  (p.  r)4  r),  speaks  of  the  *  other  Rede«imer'  as  the  Messiah,  applying  to 
him  Pa.  Ixxii.  8. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  Midr.  Ber.  R.  (78,  ed. 
\N':irsh.  p.  141  b)  remarks  that  all  the  gifts  which  Jacob  gave  to  Esau,  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  return  to  the  King  Mei*8iah— proving  it  by  a  reference  to  Ps, 
Ir.n'i.  10;  while  in  Midrash  l^midhar  R.  13  it  is  remarked  that  as  the  nations 
brought  gifts  to  Solomon,  so  they  would  bring  them  to  the  King  Messiah. 

In  the  same  place,  a  little  higher  up,  Solomon  and  the  Messiah  are  likened  as 
reiirning  over  tlio  whole  world,  the  proof  passages  being,  besides  others,  Ps.  Ixxii.  8, 
l)aniel  vii.  13,  and  iV.  35. 

( )n  the  application  to  the  Mesc^iah  of  terse  10  we  have  already  spoken,  as  also 
on  tlmt  of  vfi'tte  17. 

7>.  li.i.r.  17  (in  the  Hebrew  18).  The  Targum  paraphrases  *  the  Son  of  Man ' 
hy  *  Kin^'  Mi»Sbiah.' 

Vs.  l.rrrii:  22  25  (23-20  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  1  (vol.  ii.  p.  50  c) 
\\\\>  j>n)niise  i.M  n*ferred  to  the  future  deliverance  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah. 

A^'ain,  iv;v»^  27  (2S  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applie<l  in  Shemoth  R.  10,  towards  the  end, 
t  .  tlie  Miv^'iinh .  sjxH^ial  n»ference  heing  made  to  Ex.  iv.  22,  *  Israel  is  My  first-born  son,' 

rersf  51  (52  in  the  Ilehrew).  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  the 
Midrasi)  on  the  intk  riptwn  of  Ps.  xviii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  a,  line  2  from  the  bottom), 

'  6w  the  pasMgs  in  Saiih.  M  6  &c  given  at  the  does  of  this  Appsndix. 
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APf         in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  as  Israel  and  David  did  not  sing  till  the  hour  of  pene- 

ly         cution  and  reproach,  so  when  the  Messiah  shall  come — *  speedily,  in  our  days  '>- 

^— -r-  —    the  song  will  not  be  raised  until  the  Messiah  is  put  to  reproach,  accordinj^  to  P^ 

Ixxxix.  oi>  (51),  and  till  there  shall  (all  before  Him  the  wick«Mi   idolau^rs  refenv4 

to  ill  Dan.  ii.  42,  and  the  four  kingdoms  referred  to  in  Zach.  xiv.  :j.     In  tliat  b>iur 

shall  the  song  be  raised,  as  it  is  written  Ps.  xcviii.  L 

Li  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  it  is  said:  If  you  see  one  generation  after  another 
blasphi'iuing,  expect  the  feet  of  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written,  /V.  Lrxriv  63. 

Vb.  .if.  16.  The  Midr.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  07  b)  remarks:  The  daya  whervin  T!i'»u 
ha>t  alllicted  us — that  is,  llio  days  of  the  Me.ssiah.  Upon  which  foUowa  a  diicu»- 
sion  upon  the  length  of  days  of  the  Messiah,  II.  Eliezer  holding  that  thev  arv  \S^ 
years,  quoting  the  words  *  as  yesterday,'  one  day  being  1,000  yearn.  "  R.  Jivhus 
holds  that  they  were  2,(XK)  years,  the  words  •  the  days  *  implying  that  there  were 
two  days.  II.  BtTacliiah  holds  that  they  were  000  years,  appealing  to  Ii>.  Ixr.  22, 
bt-cuuse  the  root  of  tlie  tn»e  p<»iit*he«  in  tlie  earth  in  000  years.  R.  Joa^  rliinktt  thsl 
tln-y  are  00  years,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  the  words  Mhroughoiit  all  penerAtioDs* 
(tior  dorim)  U'ing  interpreted:  Dor -20  yeirs;  Dorim=a40  yeam:  3O'i-40«il0. 
K.  Aliiha  says :  40  years,  according  to  the  years  in  the  wilderness.  Tlie  lUhUs  mt  : 
3.")  I  years,  jiccording  to  the  days  in  the  lunar  year.  R  Abahu  thinkH  7,000  xtm^ 
rtH-kniiiniT  the  7  acc4»rding  to  the  days  of  the  bridegroom. 

On  7^.  xi\  the  Midrash  concludes  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  T<^mp1e 
wiiich  men  built,  and  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  Temple  of  the  latter  or  Mesu* 
anic  days,  which  (Jod  would  build,  and  which  would  not  be  destroyed. 

Vh.  jrii.,  rcrnes  8,  11,  and  \ii  (7,  10,  and  12  in  our  A.V.),  are  MesRianically  in- 
terpnttMl  in  Pirq.?  do  li.  1^1.  c.  10.  In  the  Midrash  on  rer$e  13  (12  in  our  \.\\ 
among  other  l)i>auti!ul  applications  of  the  figure  of  the  Psalm,  is  that  to  the  Messiah 
the  Sun  of  David.  The  nnto  of  tlie  Midrash  on  the  expressioD  '  like  a  ctwlar  n( 
I^?l>anon/  as  applied  to  Israel,  is  very  Kmutiful,  likening  it  to  the  cc^r,  which, 
although  driven  and  b«Mit  by  all  the  winds  of  lu^aven,  cannot  he  rooted  up  fruoi  its 
place. 

/V  ./>•/'.  7,  lanf  clauxp.  In  Shorn.  U.  25  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  v.  2  («d. 
WHrsh.  p.  20  a)f  it  is  noted  that,  if  Israel  did  penitence  only  one  day  [or  else  pix^ 
p<>i-1y  ()h<i4*rve<l  even  one  Sabbath],  the  Mesiiiah  the  Son  of  David  would  inime* 
diatoly  come.  [The  wIiolt>  passage  from  which  this  reference  is  taken  is  excv^inglf 
intert»^tiiig.  It  introduc«'s  God  as  saying  to  Israel:  My  son,  open  to  Me  a  dm 
of  )u'nitence  only  as  smtill  as  a  nt  edie's  eye,  and  I  will  open  to  you  doors  thn>uffk 
wliii'ii  carriages  and  waggons  shall  come  in.  It  almost  seems  a  counterpart  of  the 
Saviour's  wnrds  (Hov.  iii.  20):  '  IVihold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  anv 
man  Ii«>ar  My  voic«»  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him.*]  Subatantiallv  the 
S}«m«'  vi(>w  is  taken  in  Sanh.  '.H  n,  where  the  tokens  of  the  coming  of  the  Mwiab 
an*  th'srril>«'d— and  also  in  Jer.  Taan.  Ot  a. 

I'n.  rii.  1(J  (17  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Ilereshith  R.C6  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  KM  6) 
^)  M«-^i:inic  tinn-s. 

7V.  rri.  14.  On  this  then)  is  in  the  Midrash  a  long  Messianic  diaeuarion,  fating 
firth  ih«>  livf  grninids  on  which  Israel  is  redeeuuHl:  through  the  aorrowa  of  I«m«l» 
thr.Hijh  priiy»-r,  tlinngli  th«'  nn-rits  of  the  ptriarchs,  through  repentance  towaidi 
(iod.  and  in  thf  tim«»  of  '  the  ojid.' 

I'n.  r.r.  is  thmu/li'Mit  apjili'-il  to  the  Messiah.  Tn  begin  with,  it  etidcvtlv uodtfT* 
lies  the  Targmnic  rendering  of  vr*-.  i.     Siinihtrly,  it  is  propounded  w  the  Mfidr.  <m 
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Ps.  ii.  (althov£^h  there  the  chief  application  of  it  ia  to  Abraham).  But  in  the  APP. 
Midinsh  on  Ps  xviii.  oO  ('{5  in  our  A.V.),  TV.  ex.  verse  1,  *  Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand  '  ix 
is  9p*Hi(ictiHy  applied  to  the  Messiah,  while  Abraham  is  ^aid  to  be  seated  at  the  left.  ,    m^ 

Verse  2, '  1'he  rod  of  Thy  strenffth.*  In  a  very  curious  mystic  interpretation  of 
the  ))leJge3  which  Taranr  had,  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  asked  of  Judah,  the  seal  is  inters 
pretcd  n3  signitung  the  kingdom,  the  bracelet  as  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  staff  as 
the  King  Messiah,  with  8p«*cial  reference  to  Is.  xi.  and  Pb,  ex.  2  (Bereah.  R. 
Si\  ed.  Warsh.  p.  163  a).  Similarly  in  Bemid.  R.  18,  last  line,  the  staff  of  Aaron, 
which  is  flaid  to  have  bt*en  in  the  hands  of  every  king  till  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  Biiice  then  to  have  been  hid,  is  to  be  restored  to  King  Messiah, 
flcc'irding  to  this  verse;  and  in  Yolkut  on  this  Psalm  (vol.  ii.  Par.  860,  p.  124  c) 
this  staff  is  suppos«Hl  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Jacob  with  which  he  crossed  Jordan, 
and  of  Judah,  and  of  Mo8e:i,  and  of  Aaron,  and  the  same  which  David  had  in  his 
hand  when  ho  slew  Qolinth,  it  being  also  the  same  which  will  be  restored  to 
the  Messiah. 

IVr/K'  7  is  also  applied  in  Yalkut  (u.  s.  col.  c^)  to  Messianic  times,  when 
streams  of  the  blood  of  the  wicked  should  flow  out,  and  birds  come  to  drink  of  that 
flood. 

pjf.  cxvi.  0  is  in  Ber.  R  06  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  dead  of  Palestine 
would  live  first  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

Ps.  r.rii.  1.*]  has  bcon  already  commented  upon. 

On  Ps.  ( Mi.r.  33  the  Mitlrash  remarks  that  there  were  three  who  asked  wisdom 
of  (^od  :  David,  Solomon,  and  the  King  Mesi>iah,  the  latter  according  to  Ps. 
Ixxii.  1. 

7V.  cj\c  7  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midroah  (p.  01  a,  ed.  Warsh.),  the 
tir>t  t  Iau«4t»  bt»ing  brought  into  connection  with  Is.  Ivii.  10,  with  reference  to  the 
.M«  >siah  8  dealings  with  the  Qentiles,  the  resistance  being  described  in  the  second 
clau>e,  and  the  result  in  Ps.  ii.  0. 

7'^.  cvji.  1  is  applied  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  37  b.  See 
also  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  878,  p.  127  c)  to  the  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Zech. 
iv.  7  and  Is.  lii.  7. 

Ps  cAWi'i.  2.  In  Tanchuma  on  Ex.  xv.  i.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  a)  this  verse  is 
H|)|)Iit><i  to  Messianic  times  in  a  rapt  description,  in  which  successively  Is.  Ix.  5, 
Is.  Iviii.  8,  Is.  XXXV.  5,  6,  Jer.  xxxi.  13,  and  Pi.  ct.tri.  2,  are  grouped  together  as 
all  applvin^  to  these  latter  days. 

I  he  promise  in  Ps.  rx.r.rn.  18  is  applied  in  Pirko  de  R.  El.  c.  28  to  Mei»sIanio 
liiiH's,  and  urse  It  in  IVr.  K.  50. 

So  is  /'*.  c.v.vrin.  3  in  Ber.  R.  G5  (p.  122  a),  closing  lines. 

Tlie  wonls  in  Ps.  c.iHi.  6  are  applied  in  Ber.  R.  74  to  the  resurrection  of  Israel 
ill  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Messiah. 

Tin'  wonls,  *  When  thou  awakest/ in  Prop.  vi.  22  are  Messianically  applied  in 
Siphro  on  Dent.  (ed.  Fnrfimann,  p.  74  b). 

In  Midr.  on  Frrl.  t.  0  it  is  shown  at  great  length  that  the  ^lessiah  would  re-enact 
all  the  mirarh'S  of  the  past. 

The  last  clause  of  Eirl.  t.  11  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  m  tha 
Tar^um. 

K  rl.  ni.  24  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum :  *  Behold,  it  ia  remote  from 
th(*  sons  of  men  that  they  should  know  what  was  done  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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APP.       world,  but  a  mystery  is  tho  day  of  death—  and  the  oay  when  shall  oome  Kinp 
IX         Mefis«iali,  wh(»  vtiu  find  it  out  by  his  wisdom?  ' 

• , '  In  th(i  Miilr.  on   IJal.  .n.  8  it  is  noted  that,  however  many  yean  a  min 

mi^ht  study,  his  Icarnin*;  would  be  empty  l)efore  the  teaching;  of  Meeeiah.  In  th^ 
Midr.  on  iiccl.  wit,  1  it  is  noted  that  the  evil  days  are  thoee  of  the  wo«»  of 
Messiah. 

Can  fides.  Here  we  have  first  the  Talmudic  passage  (Sheb.  35  6)  in  whirh  thf 
principle'  is  laid  down,  that  whenever  throughout  that  book  Solomon  is  nazxifd. 
except  in  chap.  viii.  12,  it  applies,  not  to  Solomon,  but  to  Ilim  Who  was  Ilis  pern 
(tliere  is  herw  a  play  on  these  words,  and  on  the  name  Solomon). 

Tu  Cant.  i.  H  tho  Targum  makes  this  addition  :  *They  shall  be  nourished  in  the 
captivity,  until  the  time  that  I  shall  send  to  them  the  King  Mej»iah,  Who  wiH 
feed  tli»»ni  in  <|uiftni'ss.' 

So  also  on  rcrst'  17  tin*  'J  ar^nun  contrasts  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon  wiih  tlw 
far  siipi'i  ior  Templo  to  Ix^  built  in  the  days  of  tho  Messiah,  of  which  the  beams  w»-rv 
to  )»'  made  (»('  the  cedars  of  Paradi.se. 

(\f/if.  a.  s,  althoujrh  applied  by  most  authorities  to  Moses,  is  by  others  refi-rivd 
to  tlhj  Mossiah  (Shir  haShirim  11.,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  15  a,  about  the  middle  ;  Peeiita, 
e»l.  liiifnr,  p.  47  6).  Cant,  ii,  i)  is  Mes^ianically  applied  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Buher  n.  41* 
a  Mild  h. 

Tlit^  same  may  Ix)  siiid  of  jwvr'  10 ;  while  in  connection  with  ver$e  12  in  aimiUr 
ipplication,  Is.  Hi.  7  is  quotiMl. 

In  (•«)nn«'eti()n  with  tv/w  1:J,  in  the  same  Mi<irash  (p.  17  a),  Uabbi  Cliija  bar  AW« 
i«|>.'aUs  of  a  jiresit  matter  as  liappeninjr  cl«)se  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  \i«.  thAl 
tilt'  wii'krd  ^liouhl  1k'  d«*>troyed,  rjuotinfc  in  rejrard  to  it  Is.  iv.  3, 

('tint.  Hi.  II,  *  th»!  day  of  his  e.'»pouwils.'  In  Yalkut  on  the  passaffe  (vol.  iL 
p.  17^  tl)  tliis  is  explained :  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  Holy  One,  ble^wd 
bo  Hi-*  Xam»*,  is  liken»Ml  to  a  bridef»Toom ;  **  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the 
hri.h'  "  •-an<l  *  tho  day  of  t lie  jrhnhu'ss  of  his  heart,'  as  the  day  when  the  Sauctuarr 
i^  r»'built,  and  .hTiLsd^m  is  n'de»-nied. 

( )ii  ( \tnf.  ir.  r>  th»'  Tarj:uni  iv^ixui  intrvMhices  the  twofold  Messiah,  the  one  the  son 
of  nii\id,  uuil  ihi.'  otliHF  the  si»n  ni^  I'plnaiiii. 

Cnnf.  ir.  1().  Acrordinu^  to  oiu- opinion  in  tlm  Midrash  (p.  2o  6,  line  13  fromt'ie 
bottom)  tills  appli.'s  tf)  the  Me<-iah,  Who  comes  fn'm  the  north,  and  build*  tb« 
T«inplt»,  which  is  in  tin'  south.     S»'.»  also  Ik-midhar  U.  1*J,  p.  48  d. 

On  Canf.  r.  10  Yalkut  n'lnarks  that  He  is  white  to  Tsrae],  and  i«d  to  the 
(i»'ntilf<,  ai-cordin^  to  Isaiah  Ixiii.  2, 

On  ( unf.  17.  10  Yalkut  (vol.ii.  p.  l.*^.]  h)  has  some  beautiful  oWrvations,  firs?, 
likoniii;/  l>rai-lin  tho  wild»'ni«'ss.  and  (lod's  mi^'hty  dwds  there,  to  the  muriiii}):. 
anil  ilitn  mMin^'  that,  ai'e»r«linu'  to  another  view,  this  momio^li^ht  is  the  rt^l«>mi»- 
ti.wi  i.f  the  .M»'->iali  :  I'or  a'*,  wji.-n  tin/  nuirninir  ri«».«»,  the  darkness  tlet«  befoiv  it, 
M»  -li.ill  darknt^s  tail  upon  tin*  kiM^-lonis  of  this  world  when  the  Messiah  coiness. 
.\:il  \.t  Murain,  as  th-  >iin  and  nio.»n  appt-ar.  s<i  will  the  Kingdom  of  the  Memak 
h1->  apjM'iy  -tlic  r-irnni'-ntaiio'i  iro'-ULr  o:i  to  trare  farther  ii  lust  rations. 

Oiiif.  n'i.  Tl.  Till*  Mi'lra-h  thn-  «'.»miu»'nts  on  it  (among  other  explanations)? 
Iliiw  I'jiir  in  tlif  worM  to  cinn*-,  how  pl»';jyant  in  the  tlavs  o!"  tLe  Meseaah  ! 

(>:i  Oinf.  rii.   l-J.  tin*  Ta:-:."'.;ii  ha>*  it  :  *  When  it  shall  pl«i»«»  (lod  to  deliver  Tli* 

J p  •'  f:o(n  rapii\iiy,  tlit-n  .-liall  it  1h'  ^«aid  to  the  Me.-<ia!i  :  T!ie  time  of  captivity 

i-  ^M-t,  and  tho  muiit  of  the  jutit  shall  U?  sweet  before  Me  liku  the  odour  of  I 
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Similarly  on  Cant,  viiu  1,  the  Targum  has  it :  *  And  at  that  time  ahall  the  King       APP. 
Messiah  be  revealed  to  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall         ix 

say  to  I  lira,  Come  and  he  as  a  brother  to  as,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and    r— -•* 

there  8uck  with  thee  the  meaning  of  the  I#iw,  as  an  in&nt  its  mother's  breast/ 

On  Cant,  viii,  2  the  Targum  has  it  i  '  I  will  take  Thee,  0  King  Messiah,  and  make 
thoo  IT)  up  into  my  Temple,  there  Thou  shalt  teach  me  to  tremble  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  walk  in  His  ways.  There  we  shall  hold  the  feast  of  leviathan,  and  drink  the 
old  wino,  which  has  been  kept  in  its  grapes  from  the  day  the  world  was  created, 
and  of  the  pomegranates  and  of  the  fruits  which  are  prepared  for  the  just  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.* 

On  verse  4  the  Targum  says:  'The  Bang  Messiah  shall  say:  I  adjure  you.  My 
piM))>1o,  house  of  Israel,  why  should  you  rise  against  the  Qentiles,  to  go  out  of 
c.ij»tivity,  and  why  should  you  rebel  against  the  might  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  Wait  a 
littlo,  till  those  nations  are  consumed  which  go  up  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and 
th»>n  shall  the  Lord  of  the  world  remember  you,  and  it  shall  be  His  good  will  to  set 
you  free.' 

Chap.  viii.  11  is  applied  Messiauically  in  the  Talmud  (Shebhu.  85  6),  and  so  is 
verse  1  '2  in  the  Targum. 

( It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  other  Messianic  references 
in  the  comments  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.) 

Is,  t.  25,  20,  is  thus  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  08  a) :  <  The  Son  of  David 
shall  not  come  till  all  the  judges  and  rulers  in  Israel  shall  have  ceased.' 

Similarly  Is.  ii.  4  is  Messiauically  interpreted  in  Shabb.  63  a. 

Is.  iv.  2  the  Taqruiu  distinctly  applies  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

Is.  ii\  4  has  been  already  commented  upon  in  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  6, 
and  a«rain  on  Dout.  xxiii.  11. 

J'rrst's  5  and  6  are  brought  into  connection  with  Israelis  former  service  in  con- 
tributing to,  and  making  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  remarked  thnt 
in  the  latter  days  Gcxi  would  return  it  to  tliem  by  covering  them  with  a  cloud  of 
glory.  Tliis,  in  Yalkut  (vol.  L  p.  09  c),  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xiiL,  as  also  in 
that  on  Ps.  xvi.  0.  '      • 

Is.  rt.  13  is  referred  in  the  Talmud  (Keth.  112  6)  to  Messianic  times. 

The  reference  of  Is,  vii,  21  to  Messianic  times  has  already  been  discussed  in  our 
note8  on  Gen.  xviii.  7. 

h.  viii.  14  is  also  MessianicaUy  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  38  a). 

h.  i.i\  0  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  there  is  a  yery 
curi'.iKs  comment  in  Debarim  U.  1  (ed.  Warsh.,  p.  4  a)  in  connection  with  a  Hag- 
^M<li(*  discussion  of  Gen.  xliii.  14,  which,  however  fanciful,  makes  a  Messianic  appli- 
cant n  of  this  passage — also  in  Bemidbiur  R.  11. 

J  'erse  7, '  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end/ 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Num.  vL  20. 

/.«.  X.  27  is  in  the  Targum  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  before  the 
Mt  s  i.'ili.  Is.  X.  34,  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  i.  16,  in  evidence  that  some- 
how t  )io  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

h.  vi.,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  is  Messiauically  interpreted  in  Jewish 
writin<:s.  Thus,  to  be^an  with,  in  the  Targum  on  verses  1  and  6;  in  the  Talmud 
(.J»'r.  lierach.  5  a  and  Sanh.  93  () ;  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Midrashira. 
Tims,  i^rsr  I  in  IV'reshith  R.  85  on  (h>n.  xxxviii.  18,  where  also  Ps.cz.  2  is  quoted, 
and  in  Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  178  6.    InTaUrat  (voL  L  p.  247  if,  near  the  top), 

Saa 
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A  PP.       where  it  is  described  how  God  Imd  shown  Moses  all  the  Bpirits  of  the  mien  ud 
IX         prophets  in  Israel^  from  that  time  forward  to  the  Resurrection,  it  is  said  that  lO 

^>«^-^ these  had  one  knowledge  and  one  spirit,  hut  that  the  Messiah  had  one  spirit  which 

was  equal  to  all  the  others  put  together,  according  to  /*.  xi,  1. 

On  the  2nd  verse  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  i.  3,  while  in  Yalkut  on  ProT.  ill 
10,  20  (vol.  ii.  p.  133  a)  the  verse  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Messianic  time-, 
when  by  wisdom,  understanding,  and  knowledge  the  Temple  will  he  huilt  Sftis. 
On  thai  vtfrse  see  also  Pirq.  d.  K.  El.  3. 

On  Is.  xi.  3  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  03  h,  lines  21  &c.  from  the  top)  has  a  curiou 
oxpliination.  After  quoting  eh.  xi.  2  as  Messianic,  it  makes  a  play  on  the  words, 
*  of  quick  understanding,'  or  *  scent,*  as  it  might  be  rendered,  nnH  siij*gea*t9  that  ihi* 
wonl  innm  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  has  laden  Him  with  comma ndmer.i- 
and  siitrerini:^  like  milhtones  (D^^n^*l3).  Immediately  af^erwardsp  from  the  expre- 
eitin  *  lie  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  but  repru%'e  with  equity  for  ibf 
meek  of  the  earth/  it  is  inferred  that  the  Messiah  knew  the  tlioujrhts  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  added  tliat,  as  Ikr  Kokhahh  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  was  killed. 

Verse  4,  *he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth/  is  Me&iianicallT 
a})])lied  in  the  Midra^h  on  Ps.  ii.  2,  and  in  that  on  Kuth  ii.  14 — alao  in  Yalkut  oo 
Is.  Ix. 

Verse  7  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Kx.  xii,  2. 

On  wrsp  10  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Ps.  xxi.  1. 

Verne  1 1  is  Messianically  applied  iu  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  31  6  and  Tol.  ii.  38  a\  ii 
also  in  tlu?  Midrash  on  Ps.  cvii.  2. 

Vers'*  \'2  is  Messianically  applied  in  that  curious  passage  in  the  llidnish  i^ 
Lament  ations  i.  2,  where  it  is  indicated  that,  as  the  children  of  Israel  sinntrd  from  K 
to  n.  .«o  God  wr)uld  in  the  latter  days  comfort  them  froai  K  to  n  (i.e.  through  the 
wlmlo  alphabet),  {Scripture  passages  being  iu  each  case  quoted. 

The  Messianic  application  of  Is.  xii.  3  is  sufliciently  established  hy  the  ancient 
synib<»lie  jjractico  of  pouring  out  the  water  on  the  Feast  of  Taberuaclea. 

h\  connection  with7;».  .vii.  6  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxviii.  2.*l  first  speaks  of  ib* 
wondenni'nt  of  the  I'Vyptians  when  they  saw  the  change  in  Israel  from  servitude  U^ 
glory  on  their  Kxodus,  and  then  adds,  that  the  words  were  intended  hy  the  HoIt 
Ghost  to  apply  to  the  wonders  of  the  latter  days  (ed.  "Wirsh.  p.  85  6). 

(")n  h.  jir.  2,  s<.t'  our  comments  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5. 

Is.  xir.  L>1),  xr.  2,  xvi.  1,  and  xci.  o  are  Messianically  applied  in  the  Tari^m. 

In.  xriii.  5  is  simiUrly  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  i)8fi);  and  /«.  xd-iiL  16  in 
Sanh.  i'l*  (I. 

Is.  x.n.  11,  ]'J  i»  in  Jer.  Taan.  04  a,  and  in  Shorn.  JL  18,  applied  to  the  maai- 
ffMuliiiM  oftJH'  Mi'.vsinh. 

In  I",  x.ritt.  8  the  Midr.  on  Fxcl.  i.  7  sees  a  curious  reference  to  the  return  of 
this  WiirM'-  w.jilth  to  Israel  in  M<'s.-ianicdaya. 

Is.  .rxiii.  \o  is  Mu>.<ianicully  a]>{>lied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  00  a)  where  the 
exprevMon  'a  lung'  is  »>\piaint'd  as  referring  to  the  Messiah. 

7^.  x.iir.  L^'i  is  Mi>ssianie-ally  ap)died  in  the  curious  passage  in  Bemidhar  B. 
quoted  nntk-r  Cien.  xxii.  I>:  also  in  IWmidbar  U.  13  (ed.  Warsi.  p.  51  a). 

Th(>  remarkable  pn»ini-e  in  Is.  ,rxv.  8  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Meesiah  b 
tli«'  Talmiul  (Moed  Q.  LN  />),  nnd  in  that  most  ancient  commentary  Sipbra. 
(ValKiii  i.  ]).  iMOf/ ii|ipii».<  the  passage  to  the  woi Id  to  como).  Buttheuoet  remari^ 
ablu  intcipietutiou  is  thut  wliieh  occurs  in  cunnectiou  with  It.  ls.1  (Yalkut  iL  06^ 
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line  10  from  the  bottom),  where  the  paasapre  (Is,  xxv.  8)  la,  after  an  expostulation       AFP. 
on  the  part  of  Satan  with  regard  to  the  Messiah,  applied  to  the  costing  into  Qehenna  IX 

of  Satan  nnd  of  the  Gentiles.     See  ol.«o  onr  leraovks  on  Ex.  xii.  2.     In  Debar.    ' 1 

li.  2,  Isaiah  .vxv.  8  is  opplied  to  the  destruction  of  the  *leUrr  ha^Ra  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  death  in  Messianic  days;  in  Shem.  R.  30  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 

Vei'se  9.  Tanchuma  on  Deuteronomy  o]iens  with  a  record  of  how  God  would 
work  all  the  miracles,  which  lie  had  shown  in  tie  wilderness,  in  r  fuller  manner 
for  Zion  in  the  latter  days,  the  last  passage  quoteii  in  that  section  being*  Is,  xxv.  9. 
(Tancluima  on  Deut.  ed.  Warsh.  p.  09  a,  line  6  from  the  bottom). 

Of  lit.  .rxci.  19  there  is  Messianic  application  in  the  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes  i.  7. 

On  Ia.  xxvii.  10  Shem.  R.  1,  and  Tanchuma  on  Kxod.  ii.  6  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  04  6) 
remark  that,  like  Moses,  the  Messiah,  Who  would  deliver  His  own  from  the 
wor^In|)])«'rs  of  false  gods,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  latter  in  the  land. 

J'vrs-  13  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (Iit»sh.  baSh.  116)  in  connection  with  tho 
Cutur.«  drliveraiico.     So  also  in  Yalkut.  i.  p.  217  c/,  and  Pirqd  de  R.  El.  c.  31. 

Is.  .r.imi.  6  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targuui :  '  At  that  time  shall  the 
Mfx^iah  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  a  crown  of  joy.' 

Is.  .1.1  rm.  10  the  Targum  apparently  applies  to  the  Mes^siah.  At  least,  so- 
Hashi  (on  the  passage)  understands  it. 

Is.  .r.r.r.  18  is  Messianically  applied  in  Sanb.  97  6;  verse  15  in  Jer.  Taan.  i.  1. 

The  expression  in  Is.  xxx,  19, '  he  i^hail  be  very  gracious  unto  thee,'  is  applied 
to  the  merits  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Zt'ph.  iii.  8  (p.  84  c). 

Ou  vers<i  25  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4. 

I'erfit'  20  is  applied  to  Messianic  limes  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  08  fl,  and  SAnh.91  b), 
and  similarly  in  Pirqd  de  R.  £1.  51,  and  Shemoth  R.  50.  So  alao  in  Ber.  R..12. 
8oe  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

Is.  xrrii.  14,  15.  On  this  passage  the  Midrash  on  LAm,  iiL  49  siguiticantly 
rtMnarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  pusstiges  in  which  mention  of  the  Holy  Gho.st 
follows  upon  mention  of  redemption,  the  other  two  passages  being  Is.  Ix.  22, 
followed  by  Ixi.  1,  and  Lam.  iii.  49. 

/,<.  .vA\ni.  20.  The  lirst  clause  is  explained  by  Tanchuma  (l*ar.  1,  ed.  Warsh. 
p.  4  a,  Hvsl  three  lines)  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  to  the 
two  .Mo>.siah.»4,  the  son  of  Joseph  being  likened  to  the  ox,  and  the  son  of  David  to 
th«>  as.^.  according  to  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  and  similarly  the  verse  is  Messianically  refen*ed 
to  in  Deb.  U.  0  (ed.  Warsh.  vol.  iii.  p.  i5  6),  in  a  very  curious  play  on  the  words  in 
IVut.  xxii.  0,  7,  where  the  ohsi'r\'ance  of  that  commandment  is  supposed  to  hasten 
tho  coming  of  King  Messiah. 

Is.  x.v.n\  1.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  99  a)  as  among  the  miracles  which  God  would  do  to  redeemed  Zion  in 
tin*  latttT  ilays.     So  also  is  verse  2  in  this  chapter. 

Is.  j.i\ii\  5,  0  is  repeatedly  applied  to  Messianic  times.  Thus,  in  Yalkut  i.  78  c, 
and  157  f/ ;  in  Her.  R.  95*,  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxlvi.  8. 

Vt'^.^e  10  18  tMjually  applied  to  .Messianic  timet  in-the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cviL  1, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  Ls  noted  that  this  deliverance  will  be  accomplished  by 
(iod  Ilinistlf,  and  not  either  by  Elijah,  nor  by  the  King  Messiah.^     A  similar  refer- 

»  Sipn  r  Casteili  remarki  in  his  learned  God,  but  carried  out  hy  the  Messiah,  while, 

tiviitisf  (l\  MoAKis,  p.  1^4)  that  redemption  on  the  other  hand.  Rabbinic  writings  frs- 

is  mIwam  ascribed   to  Gud,  and  not  to  the  queotly  refer    land's    dtUvtranos   to    tbt 

Mtfisiali.    But  the  diitinctioa  iiof  no  import-  agaiioj  of  ths  Mtnlah. 
aooe,  feeing  that  this  is  indeed  the  work  of 
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AI'P.        ence  occurs  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  102  rf),  at  the  close  of  the  Commentary  on  tlie  Book 

IX         of  Chronicles,  where  it  is  remarked  that  in  this  world  the  deliverance  of  L.rael  was 

*-  -»    -^     nccomplished  by  man,  and  waa  followed  by  fresh  rapti\-itie8,  but  in  the  latter  or 

Messianic  days  tlieir  deliverance  would  Le  urconi|)liphcd  by  God,  and  wouM  no 

more  be  followed  by  captivity.     See  also  fShcmoth  K.  15  and  23. 

Is,  xL  1  is  one  oi  iho  passages  refemd  to  in  our  note  on  Is.  xi.  12,  and  also  on 

Is.  XXXV.  1. 

The  same  n»mark  applies  to  verses  2  nml  3. 

Verso  6  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  Vayyikni  R.  1 ;  Yalk.  ii.  77  b  about  the 
middle. 

On  verse  10  Yalkut,  in  di.scussiing  Kx.  xxxii.  0  (vol.  i.  p.  108  r)  bmocluH  l!  e 
opinion,  ihat  in  the  day>  of  the  Messiah  leioel  would  have  a  double  reward,  on 
account  of  the  calamities  which  they  hnd  sull'ered,  quotiujr  Is,  xl,  10. 

Is,  ,rlt.  18  has  bteu  already  noted  in  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xuii.  4,6. 

Verse  26  is  Messianically  apj  lied  in  IVm.  11.  13,  p.  48  0, 

The  expn-ssion  *  The  lirst,*  in  ch,  xli.  27,  is  penernlly  applied  to  the  Messiah  ; 
in  the  Tarjuriim,  acconlinjj:  to  Kashi;  in  l^MCshith  K.  03;  in  Vayyikra  K.  HO;  ai;d 
in  tlie  Talmud  (Pes.  .5  a) ;  so  also  in  PesiqUi  (ed.  Buhr)  p.  186  b. 

Is.  Alii.  1  is  a])',  lied  in  the  Targum  to  the  Messiah,  as  also  in  the  Midrafh  on 
Ps.  ii. ;  and  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  104  rf.     See  also  our  comments  on  Pa.  ii.  7. 

On  Is,  xiiii,  10,  the  Tai^um  renders  *My  servant'  by  *Mv  servant  the 
Mts^iah.* 

The  promise  in  Is.  xlv,  22  is  also  among  the  futui-o  thiogs  mentioned  in  the 
Midrasli  on  Lamentati<ms,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Is,  j/i'.r.  8.  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  Yalkut  on  the  pa«»n*ro, 
to  the  pflt'ct  that  the  .Messiah  suffers  in  every  age  for  the  sins  of  that  generation, 
but  that  Gud  would  in  the  day  of  redemption  repair  it  all  (Yolk.  ii.  p.  62  6). 

Is,  xlix,  0  is  qu()t*^d  as  the  words  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  62  h). 

Verse  10  is  on«*  of  the  ]ia>j:nges  referred  to  in  the  Midn)u*b  on  lament  at  iona, 
quotitl  in  connection  with  Is.  xi.  12. 

J'crse  12  has  already  be<^n  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  !•>.  xii.  2. 

From  the  expreH.*;ion  *  comfort  *  in  verse  13,  the  Messianic  title  *  Monnchem '  m 
derived.     Comp.  the  .Midra.'ih  on  Prov.  xix.  21. 

Vrrne  14  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  52  c. 

Verse  21  is  alijo  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on Lamentatii  ns, 
quotinl  under  Ps.  xi.  12. 

(hi  verse  23  it  is  remarktd  in  Vayyikra  K.  27  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  42  a),  that  M»'s>i. 
anic  bleshinps  wt-re  gmirally  prefigured  by  similar  events,  as,  for  exami  le,  the 
pa>sag<*  lure  quott-d  in  the  ra.'ie  of  NebuchadnezrAr  and  I>nniel. 

A  .Mi>>sianic  appliration  of  the  samo  passage  also  occurs  in  Par.  33  and  30,  as  a 
coiitrii>t  to  the  contem])t  that  Ij»rat'l  experiences  in  thU  world. 

Thf  srcoiid  clause  of  itrfir  1'3  is  a]>])lit'd  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  Pa. 
ii.  2,  a.s  to  Ikj  fulfilled  whrn  tlu-  (Jentih's  shall  si-e  tht»  terrible  judgmnnta. 

J'ersr  lM;  is  similarly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  iu  Vayjikra  R, 
3.3  (end). 

Is.  Ii.  12  is  one  of  the  p'is^a:/r.H  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  LamentatioiML 
quotud  in  our  citmnunits  on  Is.  xi.  II*. 

Is.  ii.  12  atul  17  are  am<aij:  tln'  pa>.-n^«*s u  f.-m-d  to  in  our  remarka on  Ii^  xxr. 0. 

U,  in,  3  is  Me&biauicully  applied  in  the  Talmud  (6anh.  07  6),  wblla  Uia  laat 
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clause  of  i^ei-se  2  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  (see       APP. 
Is.  xi.  12).  IX 

The  well-known  Evangelic  declaration  in  Is.  lit.  7  is  thus  commented  upon  in     . — ^ 

Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p  63  c)  :  In  the  hour  when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
redeems  Israel,  three  days  before  Messiah  comes  Elijah,  and  stands  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  weeps  and  mourntf  for  them,  and  f«ys  to  them :  Behold 
tliu  land  of  Israel,  how  long  shall  you  stand  in  a  dry  and  desolate  land  P  And  his 
voire  is  beard  from  the  woilds  end  to  the  world's  end,  and  after  that  it  is  said  to 
them  :  Peace  has  come  to  the  world,  peace  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  said : 
How  lH»autifiil  upon  the  mountains,  &c.  And  when  the  wicked  hear  it,  they  re- 
joice, and  they  say  one  to  the  other:  Peace  has  come  to  us.  On  the  second  day 
he  sliall  stand  u]X)n  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  f^hall  say :  Good  has  come  to  the 
world,  ^:<M)d  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  written :  That  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  ^(Kxl  On  the  third  day  he  shall  come  and  stand  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  .-ay  :  Salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it 
is  wiitten  :  '1  hat  publisheth  salvation. 

Similarly,  this  passa<re  is  quoted  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxxi.  1.  See  also  our  remarks 
on  Cant.  ii.  13. 

TWse  8  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations 
quoted  above,  and  frequently  in  other  places  as  Messianic. 

Verse  12  is  Messianically  applied  in  Shemoth  R.  15  and  10. 

Verse  13  is  applied  in  the  Tarp-um  expn»ssly  to  the  Messiah.  On  the  words 
*  He  shall  !«  exalt^^'d  and  extolled '  we  read  in  Yalkut  ii.  (Par.  338,  p.  53  r,  lines 
7  \'c.  from  the  bottom):  H«'  shall  be  hijfher  than  Abraham,  to  whom  applies 
Hen.  xiv.  2*2;  hi^^her  than  Moses,  of  whom  Num.  xi.  12  is  predicated  ;  higher  than 
tlu'  inini*<tering  an^'els,  of  whom  Kzvk.  i.  18  is  said.  But  to  Him  there  applies  this  in 
ZtM'h.  iv.  7  :  *  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  '  *  And  lie  was  woundt^d  for  our 
traiisuressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  w*as 
noon  Ilim,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.'  R.  Iluna  says,  in  the  name  of 
K  Acha  :  All  sufferings  are  divided  into  three  parts;  one  part  goes  to  David  and 
tlie  Patrian'hs,  another  to  the  generation  of  the  rebellion  (rebellious  Israel),  and 
the  thinl  to  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  ii.  7), '  Y''et  have  I  set  My  King 
u|H)n  My  holy  hill  of  Zion.*  Then  follows  a  curious  quotation  from  the  Midrash  on 
Samiit^l,  in  which  the  Messiah  indicates  that  His  dwelling  is  on  Mount  Zion,  an^ 
that  guilt  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  its  walls. 

In  rejrard  to  Js.  /iVi.  we  remember,  that  the  Messianic  name  of  'Leprous' 
(Sanli.  98  &)  is  expressly  based  upon  it.  la.  /iii.  10  is  applied  in  the  Targum  on  the 
possajje  to  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

J'erse  5  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  the  Midrash  on  Samuel  (ed.  Ijemberg, 
]).  4')  a,  lju*t  line),  when*  it  is  said  that  all  sufferings  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
oDf  of  wliich  the  Messiah  bore — a  remark  which  is  brought  into  connection  with 
Htith  ii.  14.     (See  our  comments  on  that  passage.) 

Is.  iir.  2  is  ex|)ecttHl  to  1h»  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times  (Vayyikra  R,  10). 

Is.  Iir.  5.     In  Shemotli  K.  15  this  is  expressly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

Is.  Iir.  11  is  n»|>eHte<lly  applied  to  the  .Messianic  glory,  as,  for  example,  in 
Sh»'in(»th  U.  1.").     (StH.»  our  com  men  l«  on  V.x.  xii.  2.) 

So  in  rrrse  l.J.  as  in  Yalkut  (v»d.  i.  p.  78  c) ;  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xxi.  1 ;  and 
in  *.thir  p;i.vH;iges. 

Is.  I  v.  I'J  i.<<  referred  to  Messianic  tunes,  as  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xiii. 
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APP.  ^'  l^*  !•   See  our  comments  on  Ezod.  xxi.  1. 

IX  FirTM  7  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Midiash  on  Lamentations  wliich  we  hare 

^    I — ^0f    quoted  under  Is.  xi.  12. 

On  U.  lvii»  14  liemidbar  R.  15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  a)  expresses  a  curioiu  idea 
about  the  btumbling-blook,  as  mystically  the  evil  inclination,  and  adda  that  the 
promise  applies  to  God*s  removal  of  it  in  tbe  world  to  come,  or  else  it  may  be  in 
Messianic  days. 

Verse  16  receives  in  the  Talmud  (Yob.  62  a  and  6iS  b)  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  6 
the  following  curious  comment:  '  Tlie  Son  of  David  shall  not  come  till  all  the  aoula 
are  completed  which  are  in  tlie  Ouph' — (i.e.  the  pre-exitttence  of  aoula  ia  taufrht, 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  lionven  till  one  alter  another  appears  in  human  form, 
and  that  the  Mca^iah  i:<  kept  buck  till  all  these  thall  have  appeared),  proof  of  tliia 
being  derived  from  /«.  Irii,  10. 

Similarly  chajt.  lu\  15  is  applit^d  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  Midr. 
on  Cant.  ii.  13 ;  and  verse  ID  in  Sanh.  08  a, 

JWse  17  is  applied  to  Mi-ssianic  times  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Bvber^  p.  149  a. 

Verse  20  is  one  of  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  Midraah  on  Lamentationt 
qaoted  above.     (See  Is.  xi.  V2.) 

Is.  li.v.  ID,  20,  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  08a.  In  Peaiqta  lOG  b  it 
is  similarly  applied,  the  pwuliar  form  (j)lfne)  in  which  the  word  Goel  (Itedeemer) 
is  written  being  taken  to  indicate  the  Me8.siah  as  the  Kedcemer  in  the  full  sense. 

Is,  l.i\  I.  Tbis  is  applied  in  the  Targuni  to  Mebsianic  times.  Similarly,  it  ia 
explained  in  Ber.  R.  i.  with  refen>nce  to  Dan.  ii.  S ;  in  Ber.  R.  2 ;  and  also  in  Bemid- 
bar  R.  15  and  21.  In  Yalkut  we  have  t«onie  very  inten^i-ting  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Thus  (vol.  i.  Pur.  o(».'i,  p.  IK)  c),  ronnnenting  on  Kxod.  xxv.  3  &c.,  in  a  very 
curious  description  of  how  God  wouM  in  the  world  to  come  return  to  Israel  thm 
various  things  which  they  had  offered  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  oil  ia  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Pa.  cxxxii.  17  and  Is.  Lr,  1.  Apain, 
on  p.  215  c  (at  tbe  commencement  of  the  Parashah  Ik*haalothokha)  we  have,  first,  a 
very  curious  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that  of  the 
MX  days  of  Creation,  aAer  which  tiio  question  is  put:  ^Vhy  Moaea  made  aeren 
li^rhts,  and  .Salomon  seventy:-'  To  this  the  reply  is  given,  that  Moaea  rooted  up 
8i-\en  nati(jns  before  lijrael.  w'.iilo  S»Iomou  rei^'ned  over  all  the  seventy  naiiona 
wliii'h,  an'oi*(liii<,'  to  .Ti-wi>h  idea^,  constitute  the  world.  Upon  tliia  it  ia  addi^i, 
tliat  (ioil  liad  proniixd,  that  as  I.-rael  had  li/htLMl  for  Ilis  glory  the  lights  in  the 
^Sanetuaiy,  ho  woidd  lie  in  the  latt«T  days  till  Jerusalem  with  Ilia  glory,  aoconilng 
to  the  promise  in  Is.  h\  1,  and  als>  .^t  up  in  the  midst  of  it  lights,  ■oci>rdiug  to 
Z"pli.  i.  12.  Still  more  clearly  is  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  /#.  Lr.  brought  out 
in  the  eonniients  in  Valkut  on  tiiat  ciiapter.  One  part  of  it  is  fo  curioua  that  it  niiiy 
b'Te  tiiid  a  ]>lace.  Ai^er  explaining''  that  thi:}  light  for  which  Israel  ia  looking  ia 
the  li^ht  of  the  Mes.<iah,  and  that  (i.'ii.  i.  -1  really  referred  to  it,  it  ia  added  that  this 
l^  iuteU'led  to  tiMicii  US  that  (ioil  loolird  forward  to  the  age  of  the  Meaaiah  and  Ilia 
w<irks  lii'Sire  the  Cn'ation  ot'  th**  wxrhl,  and  that  He  hid  that  light  for  the  Meaaiah 
and  III^  •.'(•niTiition  uiid«T  IIi>  tli:<>nt'  nf  glury.  On  Satan*s  questioning  Hini  for 
wh'«ni  that  lijht  wa.s  de>tineil,  ti.e  answer  i.<:  For  Him  Who  in  the  latter  daya 
will  rcn'ptrr  t)i»*',  and  cover  thy  face  with  .^ihamo.  On  which  Satan  raqueata  to 
M'l'  1Ii!ii.  ;:m1  w-:.  )i  iii<  is  slmwn  Iliin.  faIN  i>n  iiiM  face  and  says:  I  oonfeaa  that 
thi.^  iH  tilt'  .Mis-iih  \Vh->  will  iri  thr  l./tiT  daNs  lie  able  to  cast  me,  and  aQ  xhrn 
GttUti:bd,  iiiio  Ge:.enua,  according  tu  1».  xjlv.  6.    In  that  hour  all  the  Mffcan  will 
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tremble^  nud  say  before  God:  Who  is  this  into  Whose  hand  we  fall,  what  is  His  aPP. 
Name,  and  what  is  His  purpose?  On  which  God  replies:  This  is  Ephraiui,  the  ix 
Messiah  [the  second  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph] ;  My  Righteousness  is  His  Name.'  ^^ — -» 
And  su  the  commeDtatioii  goes  on  to  touch  on  Ps.  Ixxziz.  28,  24,  and  26,  m  a  manner 
most  deeply  interesting,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  fully  to  give  ( Yalkut, 
vol.  ii.  Par.  .'^50,  p.  60  c).  In  col.  d  there  are  farther  remarkable  discussions  about 
the  Messiah,  in  connection  with  the  wars  in  the  days  when  Messiah  should  be 
revealed,  and  about  Israels  final  safety.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all. 
reminding  iw  almost  of  the  history  of  the  Temptation,  is  that  which  reads  as  follows 
(line  22  kc.  from  the  top) :  It  is  a  tradition  from  our  Rabbis  that,  in  the  hour  when 
King  Mesiiah  comes,  lie  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  and  proclaims  to  them, 
that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  has  come,  and  that  if  they  believed  they  would 
rejoicf  in  the  light  that  had  risen  upon  them,  as  it  is  written  (1$.  iv.  1),  'Arise, 
i-WvM^  lor  thy  light  is  come.'  This  light  would  be  for  them  alone,  as  it  is  written 
(fvr.  2),  "  For  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth/  In  that  hour  also  would  God  take 
the  light  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel,  and  all  should  walk  in  the  light  of  Messiah 
ami  of  I>rat'l,  as  it  is  written  (iw.  .*i),  *The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kin<.'s  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  And  the  kings  of  the  nations  should  lick 
the  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Messiah,  and  should  all  fd  on  their  faces 
before  Him  and  before  Israel,  and  say:  I^t  us  be  servants  to  Thee  and  to 
Israel.  And  so  the  passage  goes  on  to  describe  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  this  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  Messianic  interpn  tations. 

After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  verges  2,  .%  and  4  are 
similarly  applitHi  in  the  Midrashim.  Hut  it  is  interesting  to  notice  tliat  vrr«e  2  is 
siH'citically  ap])lied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  01)  a),  in  answer  to 
the  <nit'sti(m  when  the  Messiah  should  come. 

(hi  vfrsc  4  the  Midraj«h  on  ('ant.  i.  4,  on  the  words  *  we  will  be  glad  ai.d  rejoice 
in  thee,'  has  the  following  beautiful  illustration.  A  Queen  is  introduced  whose 
husbaiui  and  sons  and  sons-in-law  go  to  a  distant  country.  Tidings  are  brought 
to  her:  Thy  sons  are  come  back.  On  whkh  she  says:  ('ause  for  gladness  have  I, 
my  daughters-in-law  wiil  rejoice.  Next,  tidings  are  bi ought  her  that  her  sons- 
in-law  art>  coming,  and  she  is  glad  that  her  daughters  will  rejoice.  Lastly, 
tidings  are  brought:  The  king,  thy  husband,  comes.  On  w^hicb  she  replies:  This 
u*  iiulee<l  pt^rfect  joy,  joy  upon  joy.  So  in  the  latter  days  would  the  prophets  come, 
and  say  to  Jerusalem :  *  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far'  (verse  4),  and  she  will  s^y : 
What  gladness  is  this  to  me  ! — *and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side,'  ar.d 
a^ain  she  will  say  :  What  gladness  is  this  to  me  I  But  when  they  shall  say  to  her 
(/•rh.  ix.  IM:  *  liehold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  Ibee;  be  is  just,  and  having  salvn- 
tion.'  then  (^hall  Zion  say :  This  indeed  is  perfect  joy,  as  it  is  written  (Zech.  ix.  0), 
•  lu'joice  jrn'atly,  O  daughter  of  Zion,*  and  again  (Zech.  ii.  10),  *Sinjr  and  r«'JMice, 
( )  daughter  of  Zi(m.'  In  that  hour  she  will  say  (Is.  Ixi.  10)  :  *  I  will  greatly  rejoice 
in  the  I.onl,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.* 

\ 'fiftf  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  ( Abod.  Sar.  24  a). 

I'lrxe  H  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xlviii.  IX 

In  connection  with  verte  19  wo  read  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  103  b)  that  God  Mid 
to  Israel:  In  this  world  you  are  engaged  (or  busied)  with  the  light  for  the  Samc- 
ttiary,  but  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  merit  of  this  light,  I  send  you  the  King 
Messiah,  Who  is  likened  to  a  light,  according  to  Pf.  CXX^ui.  17  aod  i#.  Ix*  10,  'the 
L«iid  >hall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light.' 
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A  PP.  Versp  21  is  thus  alliidi'd  to  in  the  Talmud  (Sanli.  08  a):  'Rabbi  Jochanan 

l^^         said,  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come,  until  all  be  eitlier  just  or  all  be  unjust:' 

,- — , '    the  fonner  according  to  la.  l.r.  21,  the  latter  accordinp  to  Is.  lix.  10. 

Verse  22  is  also  Mesbianically  apjilied  in  tlie  Talmudic  ))iissa^  abo%'e  cited. 
Is.  hi.  1  has  ahvady  bet-n  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xxxii.  14,  lo. 
On  vt't'Sf  {}  tli»*n«  is  a  curitms  story  ri'latod  (Yalkut,  vol.  i.  Par.  212,  p.  lU  a, 
lines  2.'i-17  Iroui  tlio  bottom)  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question,  what  was  to  br- 
cotne  ftftho  nations  in  tlie  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  reply  is  {riven  that  every  nation 
an  1  IvinL'doni  that  had  persecuteil  and  m(»cked  Isnud  would  see,  and  be  confuumltil, 
and  li:ive  no  share  in  life ;  but  that  every  nation  and  kingdom  which  had  not  «o 
dealt  with  Israel  would  come  and  bo  husbandmen  and  vinedressers  to  Israt*!  iu  the 
da\d  of  the  Messiali.  A  simiLir  statement  to  this  is  fourd  in  the  MidniHh  on 
Va'cI  ii.  7. 

J'trsi'  i)  is  also  applie<l  to  Messianic  times. 

IV/w  10  is  one  of  the  passa<res  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1  quoted 
under  Is.  x\v.  0.  In  IVsifjta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  149  ri,  the  verse  is  explained  as  apply- 
ing to  the  glory  of  Messiah  s  ap{)earance. 

Is.  Irii.  10  has  already  lxH»n  referred  to  in  our  rt'Uiarks  on  Is.  Ivii.  14. 
h.  Uiii.  is  ap])lied  to  the  Messiah,  ^Vho  conies  to  the  land  af\er  baring:  neen 
the  destruction  of  the  Cientiles,  in  Pinp^  de  K.  Eliez.  c.  .*W. 

Verse  '2  has  l)een  refern>d  to  in  our  comments  on  Cant.  v.  10.  It  is  abo  quoted 
in  reference  to  Messianic  days  in  IV.-ijjtji,  itl.  litifter,  p.  140 isr. 

Vn-jtr  4  is  explained  its  ])ointin^''  to  the  days  of  the  Me>siab,  which  am  suppcMed  to 
be  ;U»r,  ye  I rs,  according  to  the  niunl>ev  of  the  solar  days  (Sauh.  ()9fi):  while  in 
otlier  ]«i'*s:ig«'s  ^A'  the  Midrashlm,  the  destruction  of  Home  and  the  (H)iuing  of  th*» 
Mes.siah  are  con;oiiie<l  with  the  <lay  of  vengeance.  See  also  the  Midr.  on  I*>cl.  xii.  10. 
Is.  hiv.  4  (.'t  in  the  llebn-w).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  66  «/,  line  G,  \-c., 
from  the  )H)ttom)  Messianic  application  is  made  of  this  passage  in  a  legendary' 
account  «)f  th«*  seven  tahernacles  wiiich  (»od  would  make  for  tlie  Messiah,  out  of 
each  of  wiiicli  ]>r(ici'ed  four  streams  of  wine,  milk,  honey,  and  pure  baUam.  llien 
(lud  is  n-prest'iited  ns  sjM-aking  of  the  suH'erings  which  Messiah  was  tn  undergo »• 
aft«'r  wliich  tlie  mtm'  in  qneMion  is  <|Ui)ted. 

Ii.  i.ir.  17  i-^  r|uoti-<l  in  the  Midra>h  on  Ijamentat  ions,  referred  to  in  our  remarks 
on  Ir«.  xi.  li'. 

r. /•<,•  \\)  i>  oil"  of  the  pass;»g»'s  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1.  See 
Isaiali  xxv.  !>. 

To  rtrsr  2i'»  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrative  reference  in  Ber. 
K.  -JO  led.  War-h.  p.  :is  A.  linf  IJ  from  the  b)ttom>  in  connection  witb  the  F.1II: 
In  tin.' latter  «la\«*  ixnyiliinu'"  -hall  1k.»  hraJid  au'ain  ^restored  again)  exc-ept  the 
»irj)Mnt  ( \<.  \\\.  L'"»iand  thf  riibi-^iiiites  1 1!/.  K.  \l\iii.  1J>).  Hutastill  mop**  >tn«iige 
appliiaii'M  ..f  tli**  \»r-e  nccnr^  in  tlu-  >anu-  M:.|i:i>h  (Tar.  t».\»»d.  Worjili.  p.  I7t)0>p 

\\)i.-if  tl p'-iiiii:^  claii^-^  of  it    are  <]u->ted   with  this  ivmark:  (*oiue  and  net'   all 

tli.it  tlf  ll->l\  <hi>-.  lilt>.-Ml  !>•'  His  Nanif.  Iia>  sinii*en  in  this  world,  lie  will  benl  in 
thf  lattir  il.i\-.  I  I  on  wli  h  a  rnri«»M>  «!i'*'iuisiti«»n  folhiws,  to  prove  that  t»*erT 
man  wi'uld  a].|i.'ar  alter  •buili  ♦xaitly  ns  U**  had  lu'en  ID  lif»»,  whether  blind. 
dumb.  .11-  liai!;i::/.  nay.  .M-n  in  fin-  Miin*-  dres.s,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  when  Saul 
>aw  him     bill  iliai  attiTwanl"  <i'"l  WiUild  heal  the  dis»*a'*i'd. 

Is.  I'l'i.  7  i:^  apilii-l  t>>  M.»iariic  tinie>  in  Vavyikra  H.  14  (last Hue),  and  aoaie 
MMiir  i.f  (he  folliiwin^'  \erHS  in  the  Midra»him,  notably  on  Geii.  «Kiii  1. 
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/#.  Ixviii,  22  is  applied  to  Mesdanic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.     See  our  remarks  on       APP. 
Gen.  ii.  4.  IX 

Jt-r.  III.  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  days  in  Yalkut  on  Joshua  iii,  9  &c.  (vol.  ii. • — -• 

p.  .*i  r,  line  17  from  the  top),  and  so  is  verse  18  in  the  commentation  on  the  words 
ill  Cunt.  i.  16  *our  bed  is  preen,'  the  expression  being  understood  of  the  ten  tribes, 
wlio  hud  been  led  captive  beyond  the  river  Sabbatyon  ;  but  when  Judah*s  deliver- 
ance came,  Judah  and  Benjamin  would  go  to  them  and  bring  them  back,  that  they 
nii^'ht  Ixjworlhy  of  thedaysof  theMefr<iah(vol.  ii.  p.  17Crf,  line  O&c.  from  the  bottom). 
JtT.  V.  10  is  mentioned  in  the  Introd.  to  ICcha  R.  as  one  of  three  passages  by 
wiiich  to  infer  from  the  apostasy  of  Israel  the  near  advent  of  Mes-^iuh. 

The  expression  '  speckled  bird '  in  Jer,  xii,  9  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Pirqd 
d»i  K.  Kliez.  c.  28. 

riif  lust  word  in  Jer.  xvi.  13  is  made  the  basis  of  the  name  Chaninah,  given  to 
ih.'  .Mes>iah  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  ft),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  in. 

On  vt^'se  14  Mechilta  has  it,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  Exodus  would  no  more 
Ix*  iiHMitioneil  on  account  of  the  greater  wonders  then  experienced. 

On  Jer.  xjiVi.  6,  6,  the  Targum  has  it:  *  And  1  will  raise  up  for  David  the 
^It^•^>^ia!l  tlie  Just.*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  from  which,  according  to  Rabbiitic 
viewn,  one  of  the  Names  of  the  Mesi>iah  is  derived,  viz. :  Jehovah  our  Ri^'bd'ourt- 
)i« >.*4.  iSo  in  the  Talmud  (Babha  Bathra  75  6),  in  the  Midnish  on  Ps.  xxi.  1,  i'rov. 
MX.  21,  and  in  that  on  Lamentations  i.  10. 

On  i-erse  7  see  our  remarks  on  Jer.  xvi.  14.  In  the  Talmud  (Ber.  12  b)  thia 
vrrsk*  is  distinctly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

Jer.  Ajw.  9  is  Messianicrilly  applied  in  the  Tnrjrum  on  the  pna^sge. 
Jir.  .r.rr.  21  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  also  in  the  Midrash 
on  Ps.  x.\i.  7. 

( Ml  ./rv.  .r.ra'i.  8,  Srd  clause^  Yalkut  has  a  Messianic  interpretation,  allhonpb 
<\tn»mely  far-fetched.  In  general,  the  following  versee  are  Messiauicully  inter- 
im UmI  in  the  Midnwliim. 

I'erfe  20  is  Messiunically  applied  in  Yalkut  (ii,  p.00f,end),  where  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Messiah  when  imprisoned,  when  all  the  nations  mock  and  shake 
tlu'ir  heads  at  lliro.  A  more  remarkable  interpretation  still  occurs  in  the  paj*aage 
on  Is.  ix.  1,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Some  farther  extracts  from  it 
may  Ik)  interesting.  Thus,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  flee  before  llim,  Qod 
is  suppostnl  to  make  an  ngrecment  with  the  Messiah  to  this  effect :  The  sins  of 
tljose  who  are  hidden  with  Thee  will  cause  Thee  to  be  put  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
th.  y  will  do  with  Thee  as  with  this  calf,  whose  eyes  are  covered,  and  they  will  choke 
Thy  spirit  under  the  yoke,  and  on  account  of  their  sins  Thy  tongue  shall  cleave  to 
Thy  mouth.  On  which  the  Messiah  inquires  whether  these  troubles  are  to  last  for 
many  years,  and  the  Holy  One  replies  that  lie  has  dwreed  a  week,  but  that  if  Ilia 
Noul  were  in  sorrow,  He  would  immediately  dispel  these  sorrows.  On  this  the 
Mes^^iah  says:  Ixird  of  the  world,  with  gladness  and  joy  of  heail  I  take  it  upon 
Mt«,  on  condition  that  not  one  of  Israel  should  perish,  and  thit  not  only  those 
alnne  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  hut  also  those  who  are  hid  in  the  dust; 
and  that  not  only  the  dead  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  but  also  those 
wiio  have  died  from  the  days  of  the  first  Adam  till  now;  and  not  only  those,  but 
als«>  those  who  have  been  prematurely  born.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  thosi^ 
whi  have  come  into  Thy  knowledge  to  cn^ate  them,  but  have  not  yet  been  created. 
Thus  J  df^rcb,  and  thus  I  take  all  u|)ou  Me.    In  the  hcHomad  when  tlie  Son  of 
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APP.       David  comei*,  they  sliall  bring  beams  of  iron,  and  shall  make  tbem  a  joke  to  III 
IX         neck,  until  His  stature  is  bent  down.    But  He  cries  and  "weeps,  and  lifUupHi 

, '    voice  on  hiprh,  and  says  In^foro  Ilim :  Lord  of  the  world,  what  is  My  8iT«n>rth.  }i^ 

spirit,  and  My  soul,  and  My  mninbersP  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blix>d  ?  lu  that  h«.-Bi 
David  (the  Son  of  David)  weeps,  and  says :  *  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  pot«hr!>l' 
In  that  hour  the  I  Inly  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  says :  Ephraim  the  Messiah.  Mt 
Ti^'hteous  one,  Thou  hast  already  taken  this  upon  'fhee  before  the  six  dave  of  :te 
world,  now  Thy  anjruisli  shall  be  like  My  anpuij'h ;  for  from  the  time  that  Nfl*.- 
chadnezzar,  the  wicked  one,  has  come  up  and  destrovf-d  My  houae,  and  buratHl  Mv 
Sanctuary,  and  I  have  sent  into  captivity  My  children  ninons-  the  childivn  of  !i»r 
Gentiles,  by  My  lift?,  and  by  the  life  of  Thy  head,  I  have  not  sat  down  on  V-. 
throne.  And  if  Thou  wilt  not  believe  Me,  see  the  dew  whirh  ia  on  Mv  head.a.-' : 
is  said  (Cant.  v.  2) 'My  head  U  tilled  with  dew/  In  that  hour  the  M^»-i'. 
anijwers  llini:  Lord  of  the  w<rld,  now  1  am  quieted,  for  it  is  enough  fi*T  i? 
servant  that  he  is  as  his  Master  (thi.s  reminilinj:^  us  of  our  Ix>nra  a.win^,  St.  .Mr: 
X.  *Jo).  II.  If4a;ic  then  remarks  tliut  in  the  year  when  the  Kin^r  Messiah  »hall  t» 
reveale<l,  nil  nations  shall  rise  up  a^rainst  each  other  (we  )iave  ali-eadv  quoted  tl:- 
pnssn^'e  in  another  plnre,  as  also  that  about  the  Messiah  standing-  upon  the  n.x>f  <'i 
the  Temple).  Then  follows  this  as  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbis:  In  tho  latter  (h^j> 
the  Fathers  shall  .stnnd  up  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  and  say  to  Him:  KpKraua. 
the  Me^sinh,  our  liitrhteouMiess,  thou-rh  we  are  Thy  Fathers,  yet  Thou  an  l*n»t 
tfinti  we,  because  Thou  hast  In^rne  all  the  sins  of  our  sons,  and  hard  and  eiil 
nieasurt>  has  ])assed  u}-on  TIkm*,  such  as  has  not  been  passed  either  upr>n  t^'se 
iH'fore  «ir  upon  those  aft«T.  And  Thou  hast  been  for  lauf^hter  and  derision  loll* 
iiiitiDiis  lor  the  saKe  of  Israel,  and  Tlum  hast  dwelt  in  darkncaa  and  in  niut  mM 
Thiiii'  ryes  Ijjivi'  not  seen  lijrht,  and  Thy  lig-lit  clung  to  Thee  ahine,  iind  Tliv  UJv 
was  ilri«'d  uj>  like  wood,  and  'J'hine  evL^s  were  darkened  lli rough  fastinir,  and  TL^ 
stivuiiih  was  (Irinl  up  like  a  potsherd.  And  all  this  on  account  of  the  mhs  of  our 
fliiliir.n.  Is  it  Tiiy  ph-asure  that  our  sons  should  enjoy  the  f|fKx>d  thinir  which  O- J 
had  displayi'd  to  I>iael  Y  Or  ]H'rhaps  on  ai'count  of  the  anguish  ^rhich  Thou  hart 
viiHi'ii.l  for  th.in,  bicauM-  tliey  have  bound  Thee  in  the  prison-house,  ^ilt  Th^-u 
ii.it  L'iNf  nnt.»  tiii-m  thereof i-'  He  says  to  them:  Fathers  of  the  world,  wh.r- 
ever  I  have  don-  I  have  only  d.me  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  von? 
chililn'M.  thill  they  Miay  «Mijoy  that  ^'i»odnoss  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be' lie. 
h«r»  dis|»l;iyrd  to  l>riifl.  TIhh  say  to  Him  the  Fathers  of  the  iK-orld:  Kphraim. 
Mf.->iah.  (Mir  Ki^'hitoii^ni-s^.  Im- Thou  roeoncilM  to  us,  because  Thou  hast  reconciM 
Thy  M:ik»'r  niul  ns.  II.  Sini-'on.  tiie  son  of  Tasi,  said:  In  that  hour  the  IIolv  Ot*. 
I. !•>-•.!  U-  ni>  N:nn»\«  \:ilt>  thf  M»'s*ia!j  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  Bpread^oTcr 
iliiM  t'n-  -}  lfiiil"ur  <»f  Hi."  Lilory.lH*.  aus.'of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  becaii.^  rf 
ih.- w  u-li.ti  r.T-^iitris,  TIm-u  til'-  Kat]K>rs  i if  tin*  world  say  toll ini :  Rphrttim  Mesfiiah, 
i.ur  lJijljte"U>ii»'.s,  l.i-  Tlu»u  tlu-ir  Jinlue.  and  do  to  them  what  Thy  aoul  dwiivth. 
ji.r  null-.-  iiiiTel»'>  li:el  bt-rii  limit  ijtlii'd  on  Thee,  they  would  long  ago  have  extt-r^ 
niir-.at.il  Tlu-f  >uild.  iily  from  tin-  woild,  as  it  is  written  {Jer,  jx.ri. 20)  *Jm  Kpfaniia 
.M\  •ItMr-'Mir'  Ami  ivhy  i-*  tii- <  \prt..^>i,.n:  'I  will  surely  have  mercy*  •''in  fhr 
II..|.r.  \\  rt-dujilicat.  d  :  *  havirit'  UM-n-y  I  will  have  mercy  '],  but  that  the  fiist  ezniv^ 
•i'.i: '  III.  rev  '  n  ters  io  tlie  liMiir  wln-n  lie  was  btmiid  in  prison,  when daj  bydaTthev 
;riia-lii«I  with  their  treth.  aid  winked  witii  their  eyes,  and  nodded  with  their  hmd^ 
and  \\  lii-opened  their  months  as  it  is  written  in  Pa.  xxii.  7  [8  in  Hebr«w^-  whik 
the  second  expresbion  *  I  will  have  mercy '  n-fers  to  the  hour  when  Re  eaow  oat 
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)f  the  prison-house,  when  not  only  one  kingdom,  nor  two,  came  ajrninst  Ilim,  but       APP, 
I  U)  kin^rdoms  came  round  about  Ilim,  and  the  Holy  One,  bleased  be  HU  Name,  jx 

si;  H  to  Him :  Ephraim,  Mew^iah,  31y  righteous  one,  be  not  ofraid,  for  all  these  shall    . _. 

IM-nsh  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  xi.  4).     Long  a«  this 
(luotation  may  be,  its  interest  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  its  inwrtion. 

Jer.  ,i\i\vi.  31,  33,  and  34  are  applied  to  Mtwiauic  times  in  Yalkut  (voL  L 
p.  190  c  ;  78c;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  rj4  6,  and  p.  GGd). 

Jer.  TXTt'ti.  13.  The  close  of  the  verse  is  thus  paraphrnwHl  in  thoTargum:  'The 
poople  shall  yt't  loam  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,*  while  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  lOT)  d) 
mention  is  made  of  a  tenfold  gathering  together  of  Israel  the  lost — in  connection 
with  this  verse — in  the  latter  days. 

On  Lam.  i.  10  there  is  in  the  Midrash  R.  (cd.  Warsh.  p.  (U  A)  the  curious  sl'ny 
nbout  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bethlehem,  which  also  occurs 
}f\  the  Jer.  Talmud. 

La}n.  ii.  2'2,Jiriff  clawe.  The  Targura  here  remarks :  Thou  wilt  proclaim  libert;^ 
'  o  Thy  people,  the  houpe  of  I{»rael,  by  thf»  hand  of  the  Messiah. 

Lam.  iv.  22^Jirst  clamf.  The  Targum  here  remarks :  And  after  these  thingt 
Hiy  iniquity  shall  cease,  and  thou  shalt  be  set  free  by  the  hands  of  the  McNsioh 
and  by  the  hands  of  Elijah  the  Priest. 

Ezek.  xi.  19  is  applied  to  the  great  spiritual  change  that  was  to  take  place  in 
Mt'ssianic  days,  when  the  evil  donire  would  be  taken  out  of  the  heart  (Deb.  11.  8, 
at  the  end;  and  al.<*o  in  other  Midrashic  passages). 

Ezek.  xvi.  55  is  referred  to  among  the  ten  thimrs  which  Ood  would  renew  in 
Me8t*ianic  days— the  rebuilding  of  ruined  cities,  inclusive  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
being  the  fourth  (Shem.  K.  15.  ed.  \Var»h.  p.  246). 

Ezek.  xn'i.  22  and  23  is  dij«tinctly  and  very  bemuiifully  referred  to  the  Messiah 
in  the  Targum. 

Ezrk.  XXV.  14  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  nations  by  Israel  in  the 
davH  of  the  .Messiah  in  liemidbar  R.  on  Num.  ii.  32  (Par.  2,  ed.  War^h.  p.  5  6). 

Ezek.  xxiv.  21  is  among  the  passages  applied  to  the  time  when  the  Mebsiah 
iliould  come,  in  Sanh.  \)Sa. 

So  is  Ezek.  xxxii.  14. 

Ezek  .r.r.ivi.  25  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  alike  in  theTargnai  and  in  Yalkut 
(vol.  i.  p.  235 fl),  as  also  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  726). 

On  verte  27  see  our  remarks  on  chap.  xi.  10. 

Ezek.  xx.nx.  2  ui  .Messiiuiically  applied  in  Bemidbar  R.  13,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  4>*6. 

Ezek.  .lirii.  U  and  12  are  quoted  as  the  second  and  the  third  things  which  0«Hi 
would  renew  in  the  latter  days  (Shem.  U.  16) — the  second  Wing,  that  living  waters 
hIimiiM  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  third,  that  inmB  ahould  bear  fruit  every 
nmiiih,  and  the  tJiek  U»  hwiled  by  tlieni. 

(hi  Ezek.  xiriii.  19  the  Talmud  (Ikiba  B.  122 a)  hoii  the  follo^-ing  curioua 
coiiiini'itt,  that  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  divided  iut4)  thirteen  tribes,  the  thirteenth 
\rl<>  '^\\]^  to  the  Prnioe,  and  thi.M  verse  is  quot-ed  as  proof. 

Jhm.  II.  22  it  MeN8ianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  l,and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament.  L 
10,  uheiv  it  gives  iiM>  to  another  name  of  the  Mecsiah:  the  Lightgiver. 

I Vr^f  ,"5  is  «imilttrly  applied  in  the  Pirqd  de R, Kliez. all, and  V€r$e  44  io c  80. 

Jhin.  lii.  9.  TliiK  puh^age  was  int4*rpn>ted  by  R.  Akiba  aa  implying  that  od« 
Uin>iie  viHt>  set  for  (io«i.  and  thu  other  for  the  MeWiah  (Chag.  14  a). 

Van.  lii.  13  is  cuiiously  explained  in  tha  Talmad  (Snoh.  08  a),  where  it  is  said 
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API*.        thai,  if  Israel  Ix'hiivcd  worthily,  the  Messiah  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heavi^n: 
jX         if  othorwLse,  hamWo,  and  ridiiijr  upon  an  ass. 
' , '  Dan.  rii,  27  is  applied  to  Me&siaiiic  times  in  H«in,  11.  11. 

J)a?i.  via.  l;3, 14.  ^^y  a  very  curious  combination  those  venes  are  brou<rht  into 
loiinection  with  Cfen.  iii.  *22  ('  man  has  become  like  one  of  us*).  And  it  is  ar^iird, 
that  in  Me^isianic  days  man^s  primeval  innocence  and  glory  would  be  re»ton*d  t>>hitD. 
and  lie  het'ome  like  one  of  the  heAvenly  bein^,  IWr.  K.  21  (wi.  WapHli.  p.  41  ok 

Dan.  ii:  2i.  In  Naz.  :V2  h  it  is  noted  that  this  referred  to  tJie  time  wh*'n  tbf 
second  Temple  was  to  l)e  destroyed.  So  also  in  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  70  </,  linea  Ifl  \p. 
from  the  bottom. 

Dan.  .vii.  3  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  beautiful  passag-e  in  Sliem.  IL  ?  J 
(at  the  en<l). 

Daji.  xU.  11,  12.  These  two  verses  receive  a  peculiar  Messianic  interiiretatior. 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Ilabbis.  Tor  it  is  argued  t!iat,  as  Moseai.  th«'  rir^t 
l^'deenler,  ai»p«  ared.nnd  was  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and  then  leaiijHMreJ,  Si»  would 
the  second  li^diiMher ;  and  the  interval  between  His  dii^ppoavHnce  and  ivapnar- 
ance  is  calculated  at  4")  days,  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  1.:?1K)  dnvs  K\f  t!ie 
cei»8.ition  of  the  sacritiee  (Dan.  xii.  11)  from  the  l,*i^35  days  ol*  Dan.  xii.  12  (Midr. 
on  Ruth  ii.  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  h). 

//a*,  ii.  2  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  xlv.  1  as  implying'  that  I^rae!* 
redemption  would  Iw  when  they  were  at  the  lowe.-st. 

lIo}<.  ii.  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  referri.»d  to  on  Jer.  v.  10. 

7/iwj.  fV.  \f<  is  quoted  in  Shem.  R.  15  (on  Kx.  xii.  2)  as  the  seventh  of  the  t<n 
tliinirs  which  (iod  would  make  new  in  Messianic  days. 

//'>».  ///.  T)  is  api)li«»<l  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  from  it  the  Jer.  Talm. 
(Her.  o  ^0  derives  the  nanje  David  its  one  of  those  given  to  the  Messiah. 

7/ox.  ri.  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Jinn,  .via.  14  is  appli»il  xo  the  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  of  those  of  Israel  who 
an-  ill  (Jehinnoni,  whom  lie  sets  free  ; — the  term  Zion  being  miderstood  of  Pnradb«. 
y»f  ^'alk.  on  Is.  Par.  2»)J),  c«)mp,  Maas.  de  K.  Joshua  in  Jeliineks  Beth  ha-Midr.  iL 
p.  ."»<». 

y/ix.  .rir.  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Jo  I  ii.  'J^  is  explaini-^l  in  the  Mirlrashim  as  referring  to  the  latter  dav8,  when 
all  l.-iMcl  will  l»e  proph.'ts  (IJcmi<lhar  K.  ir>:  Yalkut  i.  p.  220  r,  and  other  plact*). 

./<Ac/  iii.  H  id  similarly  applied  i?i  the  Midrashim.  as  in  that  on  P».  xiii.  and 
in  other-.  The  la-t  clans"  of  tiiis  verse  isex])lain«'<l  in  the  Midr. on  Vccl,  i.  0  toimidv 
thaT  the  .Mi>^>iah  would  cause  a  fountain  miracidou.sly  to  spring  up,  as  Mose^did  ia 
tli»'  wildi*rn«*ss. 

Amos  if.  7  is  in  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  applitNl  to  the  first  of  the  wven  venr> 

bi'fiill?  .Mr-NJiiii  conu'. 

Ai/ni'<  r.  1*^  i>  oiii>  of  the  pa«*sag»'s  adduce*!  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  OS  b)  to 
expl.iiii  \v>iy  o-i  lain  Kahbis  did  not  wish  to  M'e  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 

J/y/of  /7/V.    1 1  i-*  a])|tlied  to  Mes>ianic  times  in  Iler.  K.  'Jo. 

.h/«  ■'.  it.  II  is  a  notalilt?  Mi'ssianio  passi^re.  Thus,  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  06  b) 
wli.i.-  :h.'  .M*'>-i;ih  is  calh-*!  th«'  'Son  of  the  Fallen/  the  name  la  explained  hv  a 
r»l.  ntie..  ti)  this  pa-isa-,..  Again,  in  Ifc-r.  \l.  s^<,  hwi  three  lines  -(ed.  AVanh. 
j»  lo?  f'l.  aft»-r  enuni'iatinL'  thf  nm-vprcted  del  i  vera  nci's  which  Israel  hadformerlT 
c\p<ririic«'d,  it  i.-*  addi*<l :  \Vh<i  eouid  have  expected  that  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
Daviil  xh'iuid  Ih'  rair^i'd  up  by  G'kI,  a.H  it  is  written  {Amus  ir.  11)  and  who 
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have  ex|)ertt'd  that  the  whole  world  should  become  one  bundle  (be  pithered  int^        APP. 
one  ('hiirch)!''     Yet  it  la  written  Zepb.  iii.  9.     Comp.  also  the  long  discussion  in         jx 
Vdlkiit  on  this  p.is^age  (vol.  ii.  p.  80  /i  and  6).  ^ ^-^> 

Ohadiah  veri«es  18  and  21  are  applied  to  the  Kingdom  and  time  of  the  Messiah 
in  IMi.  U.  1. 

Minih  ti.  l;i.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5.  The  passage  is  also 
M«'8sijini(rally  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Ppov.  vi.  (ed.  I^emberg,  p.  6  a,  first  two  lines). 

Tlir  promise  in  Micah  iv,  iMs  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Talmud 
(Shabb.  (J:J  a). 

So  is  the  prediction  in  verse  5  in  Shemoth  R.  16;  while  verse  8  is  thus  com- 
mt>nt(Hl  upon  in  the  Targum :  '  And  thou  Messiah  of  Israel,  SVhoshalt  be  hidden  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  the  Kingdom  come.* 

The  well-known  passajje,  Micnh  v.  2,  is  admit t«»<lly  Messianic.  So  in  the 
Taiyiiiu,  in  tlie  Pirq<5  de  R.  Kliez.  c.  3,  and  by  lat«r  Ribbis. 

I'erse  3  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  vim\e 
till  the  liotitile  kingdom  had  spread  for  nine  months  over  the  whole  world 
(Vonia  10  a),  or  elst>,  over  the  whole  land  of  Israel  (Sanh.  08  6). 

Siniilai  iy  MuaA  vii.  0  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  07  a,  and  in  Sotab 
4l>  h',  hIho  in  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  18.  And  so  is  verse  16  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii. 
p.  Ul'/a 

In  Micah  vii.  H,  the  expression,  Jehovah  shall  be  light  to  me,  is  referred  to  the 
(1av<  of  tlu«  Messiah  in  Deb.  R.  11,  ed.  Warsh.  vol.  v.  p.  22  a, 

\nnim  II.  1.     See  our  remarks  on  Is.  Iii.  7. 

Iliihokkuk  ii.  8.  This  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
S  mil.  ^)7  Ik  which  will  be  quoted  in  full  at  the  close  of  this  App<^ndiz  ;  also  in  Yalkut, 
vol.  li.  p.  83  b. 

llabakkuk  iii.  18  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  '1  arjir.u. 

Zephanuih  iii.  8.  The  words  rendered  in  our  A.V,  'the  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the 
]>n  y'  are  translated  *  for  testimony'  and  applied  to  God's  bearing  testimony  for  the 
Mts-iah  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  84 r,  line  fl  from  the  top). 

Verse  \)  is  applied  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the 
Mes.<iiah  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Zarah,  24  aV,  and  in  Ber.  R.  88;  and  verse  II  in 
Sunh.  J)8fl. 

Jlatjyai  ii.  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  coming  redemption  in  Deb.  R  1  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  4  6,  lino  16  from  the  top).  , 

Zevh.  i.  20.  The  four  carpenters  there  spoken  of  are  variously  interpreted  in  the 
Talmud  (Sukk.  62  6),  and  in  the  Midrasb  (Bemidbar  K.  14).  But  both  agree  that 
one  of  tliem  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

Zex-h.  ii.  10  is  one  of  tho  Messianic  passages  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
remarks  on  Is.  Ix.  4.     It  has  also  a  Messianic  cast  in  the  Targuiu. 

Zah.  iii.  8.  The  desi-rnation  '  Branch '  is  expressly  applied  to  King  Messiah  in 
tho  rar^'iiin.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  Messiah's  peculiar  names. 

Veritr  10  is  quoted  in  the  Midrasb  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  66  <i,  at  the  top; 
in  a  (li'scription  of  the  future  time  of  universal  })eaco. 

/'(/i.  ir.  7  is  gtMirrally  applied  to  the  Messiah,  expressly  in  the  Targum,  and  also 
\u  s«  \  •ral  of  the  Midrashim.  Thus,  as  regards  both  clauses  of  it,  in  Tanchoma  (Par. 
r<.lr.l..ih  11,  ed.  War.**!!,  p.  376  and  38ii). 

/>;.</•  10  is  Messianieally  explained  in  Tanchuma  (u.  8.). 

ZtiJi.  vi.  12  is  universally  admitted  to  be  Messianic.  So  in  the  Targmn,  the 
Jerusalem  1  almud  (Ber.  6  a),  in  the  Pirqdde  R.  Elies,  c  4S,  uid  in  the  Midraahim. 
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APP.  Zech,  vii.  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  supposed  to  mark  the  near  adrent  d 

XX         Messiah.     See  our  remarks  on  Jer.  ▼.  10. 
^- — r^-^         Zcc/i.  viii,  12  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  JR.  12.     See  our  remarks  on 
Gen.  ii.  4, 

Zech,  via.  23  is  one  of  the  predictions  expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  Me»^iar.ie 
days,  it  being  however  noted  that  it  refers  to  instruction  in  the  Law  in  tliAt 
remarkable  passage  on  Is.  Ix.  1  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  66  d,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

In  Zech.  ix.  1  the  name  '  Chadrakh  *  is  mystically  separated  into  '  Chad/  shsrp, 
and  ^  rakh/  gentle,  the  Messiah  being  the  one  to  the  Gentilea  and  the  other  to  tha 
Jews  (Siphr6  on  Dent.  p.  Oo  a,  Yalkut  i.  p.  258  b). 

Verse  0.  The  Messianic  ap])lication  of  this  Terse  in  all  its  parta  has  alivaJT 
repeatedly  been  indicated.  We  may  bore  add  that  there  are  many  traditions  abcut 
this  ass  on  which  the  Messiah  is  to  ride ;  and  so  firm  was  the  belief  in  it,  thiit, 
according:  to  the  Talmud, '  if  anyone  saw  an  ass  in  his  dreams,  he  will  see  salvation  * 
(Ber.  56  h).  The  verse  is  also  Messianically  quoted  in  Sanh.  08  a,  in  Pirqtf  de  R 
ijliez.  c.  31,  and  in  several  of  the  Midrashim. 

On  verse.  10  see  our  remarks  on  Deut.  xx.  10. 

Zcch.  X.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Tarprtim. 

Zech.  xi.  12  is  Messianically  explained  in  Ber.  R.  08,  but  with  this  remark,  thai 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  apply  to  30  pnK^epts,  which  the  Messiah  is  to  ^ive  to  Israel. 

Zech.  xii.  10  is  applied  to  the  Mnssiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  Talmud  i:?iikli. 
52  a),  and  so  va  verse  12,  there  boin«?,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  whethrr 
the  mourning  is  caused  by  the  death  of  tlio  Me^iah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  or  ebe  i^:: 
account  of  the  evil  roncupis(!once  ( Yetser  halla). 

//•r//.  j'iv.  2  will  be  rea<lily  und»'rstood  to  have  been  applied  to  the  wan  of 
Mcssitinic  tiini'ii,  and  tiiis  in  many  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  as,  indeed,  ate  rtnm 
3,  4,  5,  and  t>. 

Verse  7.  Tlie  following  interesting  remark  occurs  in  Yalkut  on  Ps-  exzxix.  Irt, 
17  (vol.  ii.  p.  120  d)  on  the  wonls  *  none  of  th«»m.'  This  world  is  to  lust  6,000 
years ;  2,0(X)  yt'ar.-*  it  was  waste  and  do»>late,  2,0(X)  years  mark  the  period  under 
the  Law,  2,000  years  that  under  the  Mo>siah.  And  because  our  sins  are  incR«Md, 
tlioy  are  ])roIon;:iHl.  .Vs  tliry  are  ])ri)liin;_'ed,  and  as  we  make  one  year  in  seren  a 
Sablmtic  year,  tn^  will  (!o(l  in  the  latter  day^  make  one  day  a  Sabbatic  year,  which 
day  is  1,(KX)  yeai-8 — to  whicli  applies  the  verse  in  Zechariah  just  quoted.  See  aUo 
Pir.jn  de  K.  i:iiez.  c.  28. 

IW^e  8  is  Mossianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  48.  See  our  remarks  on  0«l 
xviii.  1,  i}. 

Vvrse  0  in,  of  roiir>e,  applied  to  Messiaiiir  time*,  as  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  76  r,  MYa, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  o->  r.  Midr.  on  (Vint.  ii.  l.'t,  and  in  other  pawages. 

Mithvhiiii,  1  \s  ap])lied  to  Klijah  an  foivrunner  of  the  Messiah  in  Pirq4  de  R. 
j:iir/.  c.  2i>. 

Vertf'  4.  In  B»'midliar  R.  17,  a  little  bi-foiv  the  close  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  60  n),  \hU 
>(•]■-•>  seems  to  1m'  ap[)Iii>d  ti)  aoi'fjitahle  wirriti(*ej)  in  Messianic  days. 

t  >ii  vtrte  111  Vay\  iliia  K.  •i4  (ed.  WarHh.  p.  ol  /i,  line  4  from  the  bottom)  has  the 
fiillowin-;  curious  rtMiiaik:  If  any  one  in  fonner  times  did  the  Commandment,  the 
proplit'ts  wrote  it  down.  Rut  now  when  a  man  olwer^'es  the  Commandment,  who 
writes  it  down  \!  lllijah  and  the  King  MosMah  and  the  Holy  One,  bleated  be  His 
Naujo,  seal  it  at  their  hands,  and  a  memorial  book  is  written,  as  it  is  writteo 
i/o/.  til.  10. 
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The  promitti?  in  verse  17  is  extended  to  Messianic  days  in  Shemoth  R.  18,  APP. 

On  Mai  to.  1  (in  Hebrew  iii.  19)  the  following  curious  comment  occurs  in  Here-         jx 
shith  R.  (3  (p.  14  ^,  lines  15  &c.  from  the  bottom)  :  '  The  globe  of  the  sun  is  en*    ^—    ,    ^ 
cased,  as  it  is  said,  He  maketh  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Ps.  xix.).     And  a  pool  of 
water  is  before  it.     When  the  sun  comes  out,  Qod  cools  its  heat  in  the  water  lest 
it  sliould  burn  up  the  world.     But  in  the  latter  days  the  Holy  One  takes  it  out  of 
its  sheath,  and  with  it  burns  up  the  wicked,  as  it  is  written  Mai.  iv.  1/ 

Verne  2  (iii.  20  in  Hebrew)  is  in  Shemoth  R.  31  quoted  in  connection  with 
llx.  xxii.  20,  and  explained  *  till  the  Messiah  comes.' 

Verse  5  is,  of  course,  applied  to  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  So  in  many 
places,  as  in  the  Pir({6  de  R.  EUiez.  c.  40 ;  Debarim  R.  3 ;  in  (he  Midrash  on 
(Jant.  i.  1  ;  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  Yalkut  repeatedly.^ 

To  the  above  passages  wo  add  some  from  the  Apocryphal  Books,  partly  as  in- 
dicating the  views  concerning  the  Messiah  which  the  Jews  had  derived  from  the 
Old  Tt^tament,  and  partly  because  of  their  agreement  with  Jewish  traditionalism 
as  alreatly  expounded  by  us.  These  passages  must  therefore  be  judged  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Rabbinical  ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Messianic  days.  It  is  in  this 
MMu^e  that  we  read,  for  example,  the  address  to  Jerusalem,  ToUU  xuL  9  to  the  end, 
Coinp.  h«»n»,  for  example,  our  ciuotations  on  Amos  ix.  11. 

Siuiilarly  Ti>bit  xiv.  6  7  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on  Ps.  xc., 
Is.  Ix.  iJ,  and  es}M»cially  on  Zech.  viii.  23,  also  on  Gen.  xlix.  11. 

Wisdom  of  Si)lomon  iii,  7,  8  may  be  compared  with  our  remarks  on  Is.  Ixi.  1, 

J'Wlu.f.  .liic.  21  vVc  and  ,vlcii.  11  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  22-25;  Ps.  cxxxii.  18;  Ezek.  xxix.  21. 

Kid  Its.  .vlriii.  10,  11.  See  the  comments  on  Is.  Hi.  7,  also  our  references  on 
Mai.  iii.  1  :  Mai.  iv.  5;  Deut.  xxv.  10  and  zxx.  4;  Lam.  ii.  22.  In  Sotah  ix.  16 
Klijali  is  representtnl  a^  raising  the  dead. 

liaruch  ii.  84,  iiA ;  iV.  20  ^'c. ;  and  ch,  v.  are  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
Kahbinie,  and,  indee<l,  with  Scriptural  Tiews,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ennnitnite  sixvial  references. 

Tlu>  same  rcay  be  said  of  I  Mace,  H.  57 ;  while  such  passages  as  to,  46  and 
.n>.  41  point  forward  to  the  ministry  of  i'Hijah  as  resolving  doubts,  as  this  is  fre- 
(|ut>ntlv  de.^cribed  in  the  Talmud  (Shekalim  ii.  5;  Men.  45  a,  Pes.  13  a;  and  in 
other  places). 

Lsustly,  2  Mncc.  ii.  18  is  fully  enlarged  on  in  the  Rabbinic  descriptions  of  the 
pratlu'iiii^'  of  Israel. 

r«>rhaps  it  nmy  \w  as  well  here  to  add  the  Messianic  discussion  in  the  Talmud, 
to  whit  h  such  fre<iuent  reference  has  been  made  (Sanhedrin,  beginning  at  the  two  last 
line^  nf  p.  00  6,  and  ending  at  p.  00  a).  The  tirst  question  is  that  asked  by  one 
Kablii  of  the  other,  whether  he  knew  when  the  Son  of  the  Fallen  would  comeP 
I  pon  which  follows  an  explanation  of  that  designation,  based  on  Amos  ix.  11,  after 
which  it  is  added  that  it  would  be  i  generation  in  which  the  disciples  of  the  sagea 
Would  !>•  diminish».*d,  and  the  it^t  of  men  consume  their  eyes  for  sorrow,  and 
terrihh'  sorrows  so  follow  each  other,  that  one  had  not  ceased  before  the  other 
bepin.  Tlun  a  description  is  given  of  what  was  to  happen  during  the  hebdomad 
when  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  In  the  Hrst  year  it  would  be  according  to  Amos 
iv.  7  ;  in  tho  vcond  year  then>  would  be  darts  of  famine ;  in  the  third  year  great 

I  From  th«'  :iIm)vo  n'vicw  of  OldTcstiiincnl  held  thodnctrineof  thevicarioasnessandaton- 
lNtsHii::^^.  all  riteronrc  to  Mcritioeit  hft*  Itccn  in^^  character  of  thwe  sacrifion,  no  mention 
oiiit((<'«l,   lH>cau»c,  although  the  S^uagoguc  occuraof  the  Metfiah  in  connection  with  them* 
Vol.   II.  8  B 
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APP.        famine  and  terrible  mortality,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Law  would  be  for^tra 
IX         l/  those  who  studied  it.     In  the  fourth  year  there  would  be  abundance,  and  \ti 

1 '   no  abundance  :  in  the  fifth  year  great  abundance  and  great  jo j,  and  xetum  to  the 

study  of  the  Law ;  in  the  sixth  year  voices  (announcements)  ;  in  tbe  seventh  wan, 
and  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  the  Son  of  David  would  come.     Then  follows  some 
discussion  about  the  order  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  when  l*ii.  Ixxxiz.  51  if 
referred  to.     Next  we  have  a  description  of  the  general  state  durin|r  lho«e  darji. 
Sacred  places  (Academies)  would  be  used  for  the  vilest  purpoees,  Galilee  be  deeoUied. 
Gablan  laid  waste,  and  the  men  of  Gebul  wander  from  city  to  city,  and  not  find 
mercy.     And  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  would  be  corrupted,  and  they  who  fear  fiu 
be  abhorred,  and  the  face  of  that  generation  would  be  like  that  of  a  dop^,  and  tnitb 
should  fail,  according  to  l».  lix.  15.     (Here  a  side  issue  is  raiaed.)     The  Talmud 
then  continues  in  much  the  same  terms  to  describe  the  Mesaianic  age  as  one,  in 
which  children  would  rebel  against  their  parents,  and  as  one  of  general  lawleasneai^ 
when  Sadduceeism  should  universally  prevail,  apostasy  increase,  study  of  the  Lav 
decrease  ;  and,  generally,  universal  poverty  and  despair  of  redemption  pawTail— the 
growing  disregard  of  the  Law  being  pointed  out  as  specially  charactmring  tbe 
larit  days.     K.  Kattina  said :  The  world  i^  to  last  0,000  years,  and  during  one  mil* 
lennium  it  is  to  lie  desolate,  according  to  Is.  iL  17.     R.  Abayi  held  that  tKi^  «rate 
would  last  2,000  yean«,  according  to  Ilosea  vi.  3.     Tlie  opinion  of  R.  Kattina  wmw 
however,  regarded  as  supported  by  this,  that  in  each  period  of  »*ven  there  is  a 
Sabbatic  year — tbe  day  here  »  1,000  years  of  desolatenees  and  rest — the  appeal 
bein<r  to  Is.  ii.  17;  Ps.  xcii.  1,  and  xc.  4.     According  to  another  tradition  the 
world  was  to  last  0.000  years :  2,000  in  a  state  of  chaos,  2,000  under  the  Law, 
and  2,000  being  the  Messianic  Rfte,     But  on  account  of  Israel  s  sins  those  vears 
were  to  be  deducted  which  liad  already  passed.    On  the  authority  of  Elijah  it  wap 
stated  that  the  world  would  not  last  less  than  eighty-five  jubilees,  and  that  in  the 
last  jubilee  the  Son  of  David  would  come.    When  I^Ilijah  was  aalwd  whether  at  the 
btyinning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.     Beinir  further 
a>k«Ml  whether  the  whole  of  that  period  would  first  elapse  or  not^  he  similarlv  re- 
plitMl,  his  meaning  being  supposed  to  be  that  until  that  term  people  wer«>  not  to 
hojH'  for  ihf  Advent  of  Messiah,  but  after  that  term  they  were  to  look  for  it.     \ 
storv  is  related  of  a  man  being  met  who  had  in  his  hands  a  writing  in  mnsK 
Hebrew  diameters,  and  in   Hebrew,  which  he  professed  to  have  got    from  the 
TcrMan  archives,  and  in  which  it  was  written  that  after  4,290  years  ftom  the 
('n*ation  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.     And  then  would  be  the  wars  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  and  those  of  (lOg  and  Magog,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  wmiM  he 
the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  he  His  Name,  Would  onlv 
renew  His  world  after  the  7,000  years;  ti)  which,  however,  one  Rabbi  object*. 
niakiiiiT  it  5,(KX)  years.     Hihhi  Xat^iian  s|M'aks  of  Habakkuk  ii.  3  aa  a  rnfiairr  tc 
dee})  as  to  izn  down  to  the  abyss,  reproving  the  opinion  of  the  Itabfais  who  souirht 
out  the  meaning'  of  Daniel  vii.  i^o.  and  of  Habbi  Samlai,  who  similarly  busied  him- 
wlf  with  Ps.  Ixxx.  o,  and  oi'  liMA  Akib.i,  wlio  dwelt  upon  llaggai  ii.  0.    liut  the 
lirM  kinudum  (nahyloiiism  'r)  was  to  last  seventy  years;  the  second  (AMnon«saM 
tit>y-t\vi>  years:  and  tiie  nile  of  the  si>n  of  Kozebhah  (Bar  Kokhabh,  the  faW 
Me.N.*.iah  I  two  and  a  half  years.    According  to  Uabbi  Samuel,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Unbbi  .Jiinathan:  Let  the  liones  of  those  be  broken  who  calculate  the  end,  becaoii" 
they  say,  The  end  hits  comi*.  and  the  Messiah  has  not  come,  theiefoi«  Ho  will  not 
rnme  at  all.    Hut  still  exiHK-t  Him,  us  it  is  said  (Hah.  ii.  .3), '  Though  it  tarry,  wail 
for  it.*    Perhaps  thou  wilt  say :  We  wait  for  Him,  but  He  does  not  wait  ibr  it.  Ota 
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thii  point  read  Is.  xxx.  18.  Rut  if  m,  what  hinders  it  P  The  quality  of  judgment.  AM*. 
But  in  that  caae,  ^hy  should  we  wait  P  In  order  to  receive  the  reward,  according  IX 
to  the  last  clause  of  Is.  xxx.  18.  On  which  follows  a  further  discussion.  Again,  *" — •  ^ 
Uabh  roaintainH  that  all  the  liniitis  of  time  as  regards  the  Messiah  are  past,  and  that 
it  DOW  only  depends  on  repentance  and  good  works  when  He  hhall  come.  To  this 
Uabbi  Samuel  objected,  but  Itabh  s  view  was  supported  by  Rabbi  Kliezer,  who  said 
that  if  Israel  repented  they  would  be  redeemed,  but  if  not  they  would  not  be  ro- 
dt'em(>d.  To  which  Rabbi  Joshua  added,  that  in  the  latter  case  God  would  raise 
over  them  a  King  whose  decrees  would  be  hard  like  those  of  Haman,  when  Israel 
would  repent.  The  opini(m  of  Rabbi  Kliezer  was  further  supported  by  Jer.  iii.  22, 
to  which  Rabbi  Joshua  objected  by  quoting  Is.  Hi.  3,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
Israel's  redemption  waa  not  dependent  on  their  repentance  and  good  works.  On 
this  Rabbi  Eliezer  retorted  by  quoting  Mat.  iii.  7,  to  which  again  Kabbi  Joshua 
replied  by  quoting  Jer.  iii.  14,  and  Habbi  Eliezer  by  quoting  Is.  xxx.  15.  To  this 
Rnbbi  Joshua  replied  from  Is.  xlix.  7.  liabbi  Eliezer  then  urged  Jer.  iv.  1,  upon 
which  Rabbi  Joshua  retorted  from  Dan.  xii.  7,  and  so  efl'ectually  silencKl  liabbi 
Kliezer.  On  this  Rabbi  Abba  propounded  that  there  was  not  a  clearer  mark  oi  the 
Mesnianic  term  than  that  in  Is.  xxxvi.  8.  To  which  Rabbi  Eliezer  added  Zech. 
viii.  10.  On  this  the  question  is  raised  as  to  tht  meaning  of  the  words  *  neither 
WHS  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  nut  or  came  in.*  To  this  Rabh  gave  answer 
that  it  applied  to  the  dis(Mples  of  the  sageM,  acconling  to  Vs.  cxix.  1<$5.  On  wliicli 
Rabhi  Snmuel  replied  that  at  that  time  all  the  entrances  would  be  equal  (i.e.  that 
all  .*<h(»ul(i  be  on  the  same  fo<iting  of  danger).  Rabbi  Chanina  remarkinl  ihnt  the 
Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  after  tinh  had  been  sought  for  for  th<'  sick  a^  i 
not  ioundf  according  to  Kzek  xxxii.  14  in  connection  with  Elzek.  xxix.  21.  Rabbi 
Chanima,  the  son  of  liabbi  Chanina,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  rom« 
until  the  vile  dominion  over  Israel  had  ceased,  appealing  to  Is.  xviii.  6,  7.  R.  Seira 
said  that  Rabbi  Chanina  said  :  The  Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  the  proud 
had  cea.W  in  Israel,  according  to  Zeph.  iii.  II,  12.  Rabbi  Samlai,  in  the  name  of 
R»ibbi  Kliezer  the  son  of  Habbi  Simeon,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
till  all  judg(>s  and  nilers  had  ceaaed  in  Israel,  according  to  Is.  i.  26.  Uia  said: 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  redeemed,  except  by  righteousness,  according  to  Is.  i.  27. 
W(*  pass  over  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Papa,  as  not  adding  to  the  subject.  Rabbi 
Jochanan  said :  If  thou  seest  a  generation  that  increasingly  diminishes,  exp>ct  llim, 
according  to  2  Sam.  xxii.  28.  He  also  added:  If  thou  seest  a  generanon  ufion 
vvliicli  many  sorn)ws  come  hke  a  stream,  expect  Him,  according  to  Is.  li.x.  H>,  20. 
!!♦»  nUo  nd«le<l:  The  Son  of  David  dtws  not  come  except  in  a  penerati<m  where  all 
iir»»  riiluT  righteous,  or  all  guilty — the  former  idea  btnng  based  on  Is.  Ix.  21,  the 
latt«'r  on  Im.  lix.  1(>  and  xlviii.  11.  liabbi  Alexander  aaid,  that  Rabbi  J<mhua  the 
H»n  of  I>»vi  refern^l  to  the  contradiction  in  Is.  Ix.  22  between  the  words  •  in  his 
time  'and  again  *  I  will  hasten  it,*  and  explainer!  it  thus  :  If  they  are  worthy,  I  will 
ha>it»«n  it,  and  if  not,  in  His  time.  Another  similar  C(mtradicti«m  between  I).in. 
vii.  l.S  and  Zech.  ix.  0  is  thus  reconciled :  If  Israel  deserve  it,  He  will  come  in  tlie 
clouds  of  honven ;  if  they  are  not  deservhig.  He  will  C(mie  poor,  and  riding  upon  an 
A.«s.  I  pon  this  it  is  remarked  that  Sabor  the  King  sneered  at  Samuel, saying:  You 
say  that  the  Messiah  is  to  con>e  upon  an  aas:  I  will  send  Him  my  splendid  horse. 
To  which  the  Rabbi  replied:  Is  it  of  a  hundred  colours,  like  HiaaaaP  Rabbi 
Jofhua,  th*^  flon  of  I»vi,  saw  Elijah,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  Paradise.  He 
said  to  him :  When  shall  the  Meaaiah  coum  P    He  replied :  When  that  Lord  shall 
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^P.       conio  (meaning  God).     Rabbi  Joshua,  the  eon  of  Levi,  said;  I  saw  two  [himfdi 
IX         and  Elijfth],  and  I  hoard  the  voice  of  three  [besides  the  former  two  the  V«ce  d 
%i    ,  G(xl].     Apraiu  he  mot  Klijah  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cave  of  Rabbi  SIdoo 

the  son  of  Joc'hai,  and  said  to  him :  Shall  I  attain  the  world  to  come  ?  Elijah  n- 
plied :  If  it  pleasoth  to  this  Lord.  Upon  which  follows  tlie  same  remark  :  I  ha\e 
scon  two,  and  I  luivo  heard  the  voice  of  three.  Then  the  Rabbi  asks  Elijah :  WTn-n 
i*\iii\\  the  Mos»siali  come  ?  To  which  the  answer  is :  Go  and  ask  Him  thyself.  AM 
whoro  does  He  abide  ?  At  tlie  gate  of  the  city  (Rome).  And  what  is  His  fiffnf 
lie  abido8  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stricken.  And  all  unbind,  and  bind  op 
ajrain  the  wound.s  at  the  same  time,  but  He  undoes  (vir.  the  handa^)  and  reUndi 
each  8ei)arately,  w>  that  if  they  call  for  Ilim  they  may  not  find  Him  engafred.'  Ue 
went  to  meet  Him  and  said:  Peace  be  to  Thee,  mj  Rabbi  and  my  LonL  H« 
replied  to  him  :  IVacii  ))e  to  thee,  thou  son  of  Levi  He  said  to  Him :  When  wih 
Thou  come,  my  Lord  ?  He  replied  to  him :  To-day.  Then  he  turned  to  Elijah,  win 
said  to  him :  What  has  He  said  to  theeP  He  said  to  me:  Son  of  Levi,  peace  be  to 
thee.  Klijah  said  to  him  :  He  has  assured  thee  and  thy  father  of  the  ^rorld  to  oome. 
Ho  said  to  him  :  Hut  He  has  deceived  me  in  tliat  Ue  said :  I  come  to-day,  and  He 
hits  not  come.  He  siiid  to  him  that  by  the  words  *  to-day*  He  meant:  To-day 
if  ye  will  h.*ar  My  voir**  (Ps.  xcv.  7).  Rabbi  Job6  was  asked  by  his  disdpltf : 
When  will  the  Son  of  David  come  ?  To  this  he  replied :  I  am  afrud  you  will  uk 
nu^  also  for  a  sipi.  Upon  which  they  &<tsured  him  they  would  not.  On  this  be 
nplied :  When  this  ^^itc  (viz.  of  Rome)  shall  fall,  and  be  built,  and  again  fall,  and 
th(>y  shall  not  have  time  to  rebuild  it  t  ill  the  Son  of  David  comes.  They  said  to  him: 
liabbi,  give  us  a  nign.  He  said  to  them :  Have  ye  not  promised  me  that  ye  would 
not  si>ok  a  sign  'f  'lliey  said  to  him:  Notwithstanding;  do  it.  He  said  to  them: 
If  so,  the  waters  from  th«>  cave  of  Pamias  (one  of  the  soiuroes  of  the  Jordan>  shall 
})o  chaiigcti  into  bIo<Ml.  In  tliat  mom«>nt  they  were  changed  into  blood.  Then  xhf 
Kabbi  pies  on  to  prt'tlict  that  tlu*  land  would  be  overrun  by  enemies,  everr  rtable 
being  tilled  with  th«'ir  Iioi-sim.  Rabh  s;iid  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
till  the  kinL^ioin  (i.e.  foreign  dimiination)  should  extend  over Israellbr nine monthsi 
n'.'conling  to  Micali  v.  .*{.  I'la  >ai«l :  L«'t  Him  come,  but  may  I  not  iee  Him,  aodw 
baid  KaKi.  Hahhi  Jost>])h  said  :  Lot  Him  come,  and  may  I  be  found  worthy  to  stand 
the  shii<lo\v  of  till'  duniT  of  His  ass  (according  to  some:  the  tail  of  hiaaHV. 
Ahayi  siid  to  Kaha  :  Why  ha.s  tliis  bi'tMi  the  bearing  of  your  words  P  If  onaocoant 
of  the  s4>rrows  of  tlu'  M^'ssiah,  wm  iiave  the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Elieser  wan  aahid 
by  his  disipli's,  what  a  man  shouMdo  to)N>  freed  from  the  aorrowa  of  the  Me«iah; 
on  which  tln-y  won*  told  :  By  hnsyin;;  yours»»lves  with  the  Torahy  and  with  good 
works.  AikI  you  an*  a  in:ist*'r  of  th«>  Torah,  and  you  have  good  woi^  Re 
answrHHl :  ]*t>rliap^  >in  ini/ht  lead  to  orca^iion  of  danger.  Tn  this  comforting  iv- 
plifs  ari>  u'ivi'n  from  Sniptiiif,  Mirh  as  (ion.  xxviii.  15,  and  other  paaaagos,  some  of 
tln'in  l>-inir  siih;i'.-t»M!  to  ili-taili'd  roinMii'ntatitv'.:. 

Kahhi  .Ioi)i:i:i:iri  ••\{ip-s^i><l  a  ••iinilar  dislik«>of  seeing  the  days  of  the  Memiah,OB 
wriirli  ]{i>h  I/i]ii-<h  sujl'»'Mi-1  tliat  it  might  U*  on  the  ground  of  Amos  ▼.  19,  or 
rather  on  tiiat  nf  .I.>r.  \\\.  (».  rpi>ii  this,  such  fear  before  Qttd  is  soenunted  for  lij 
till'  ci.nM'ii'ratiou  that  what  is  calitMl  st'rvire  above  is  not  like  what  is  called  iwrvies 
hi'low  (thi*  Ian  lily  alnivi'  i^  not  liKf  th»  family  Mow),  so  that  one  kind  mar  out* 
v^>i>:h  thi>  otln-r.  Ilcihlii  <iidd>-l  ^lii.  that  Itabh  said,  that  lA«el  would  rvjotce  in 
t'lc  yi-ars  of  tin-  Mi  -i.iii.  Kal  hi  .ln^-ph  said  :  Surely,  who  else  would  rEJoies  ia 
tl.cm':'    (-hiiiak  an«I  jiillak'r  (two  imu/mary  names,  meaning  no  one).     Tbisi  l« 

1  The  Vitiiiiiu  I'lliiion  of  the  Tulinmt  han  wvorul  lacuna  oa  tbl»  pegs  (98  •)• 
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Bxclude  the  words  of.  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  said :  There  ia  no  more  Messiah  for  Israel,       APP. 

seeing  they  have  had  Him  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.    Rabh  said :  The  world  was         jx 

only  created  for  David  ;  Samuel,  for  Moses ;  and  Rabbi  Jochanan,  for  the  Messiah.    *  ■     >    ^' 

What  is  1  lis  Name  ?    The  school  of  Rabbi  Shila  said :  Shiloh  is  His  Name,  according 

to  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  school  of  Rabbi  Jannai  said:  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

The  school  of  Rabbi  Chanina  said :  Chaninah,  according  to  Jer.  xvi.  13.    And  some 

say :  Menachem,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  Lam.  i.  16.    And  our  Rabbis  say: 

The  Leprous  One  of  the  house  of  Rabbi  is  His  Name,  as  it  is  written  Is.  liii.  4.  Rabbi 

Nacliman  said :  If  He  is  among  the  living,  He  is  like  me,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  21. 

Rabh  said  :  If  He  is  among  the  living,  He  is  like  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  and  if 

among  the  dead  He  is  like  Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved.  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  Rabh 

said  :  God  will  raise  up  to  them  another  David,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  0,  a  passage 

which  evidently  points  to  the  future.  Rabbi  Papasaidto  Abaji:  But  we  have  this  other 

Scripture  Ilzek.  xxxvii.  25,  and  the  two  terms  (Messiah  and  David)  stand  related  like 

A  iijTustus  and  Ciesar.    Itabbi  Samlai  illustrated  Araos  v.  18,  by  a  parable  of  the  cock 

and  the  bat  which  were  looking  for  the  light.  The  cock  stiid  to  the  bat :  I  look  for  the 

li^ht,  but  of  what  use  is  the  light  to  thee?*  So  it  happened  to  a  Sadducee  who  said  to 

Kahbi  Abahu :  When  will  the  Messiali  come  ?    He  answered  him  :  When  darkness 

c<»vers  this  pe<iple.    He  said  to  him  :  Dost  thou  intend  to  curse  me  ?  He  replied  :  It  is 

Maid  ill  Scripture  Is.  Ix.  2.     Rabbi  Kliezer  tauglit :  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty 

years,  according  to  Ps.  xcv.  10.     Rabbi  Kleazar,  the  son  of  Asariah,  said:  Seventy 

years,  at^ording  to  Is.  xxiii.  15,  *  according  to  the  days  of  a  King,'  the  King  there 

spoken  of  being  the   uniijue  king,  the  Messiah.     Rabbi  said  :  Three  generations, 

ai-cordin*;  tn  Ps.  Ixxii.  5.    lUbbi  Hillel  said:  Israel  shall  have  no  more  Messiah, for 

they  have  had  Him  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.     Rabbi  Joseph  said:  May  God  forgive 

R4ii)bi  Ilillel:  when  did  Hezekiah  live?    During  the  tirst  Temple.   And  Ztvhariah 

prophtwieil  during  the  second  Temple,  and  said  Zech.  ix.  9.     We  have  the  tmdition 

that  Kal)l)i  Kliezer  said :  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty  years.     It  is  written 

Dent.  viii.  .*{,  4,  and  again  in  Ps.  xc.  15  (showing  that  the  days  of  rejoicing  miuit  bo 

like  thos*'  of  attliction  in  the  wilderness).     Rabbi  Dosa  said:  Four  hundred  years, 

quoting  (ten.  xv.  \li  in  connection  with  the  same  Psalm.     Itabbi  thought  it  was  305 

yt'ars,  acconling  to  the  solar  year,  quoting  Is.  Ixiii.  4.     He  asked  the  meaning  of  the 

words :  '  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  My  heart,*  Rabbi  Jochanan  explained  them:  I 

have  manifested  it  to  My  heart,  but  not  to  My  members,  and  Rabbi  Simon  ben 

Lakish:  To  My  heart,  and  not  to  the  ministering  angels.     Abimi  taught  that  the 

«la\s  of  the  Messiah  were  to  last  for  Israel  7,0(X)  years  (a  Divine  marriage-week), 

nccoiding  to  In.  Ixii.  5.    Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  that  Rabbi  Samuel  saki,  that  the  days 

(»r  tlie  Messiah  were  to  be  as  from  the  day  that  the  world  was  created  until  now, 

ncconliiii:  to  IKnit.  xi.  1?1.  Rabbi  Nach  man  said:  As  from  the  days  of  Noah  till  now, 

a(v<trdiiig  to  Is.  liv.  i).     Rabbi  Chija  Faid,  that  Rabbi  Jochanan   said:   All  the 

prnpliets  liavt>  only  prophesied  in  regard  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  but  iu  regard 

to  the  world  to  c»)me,  eye  has  not  seen,  O  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared 

for  him  that  wait»'th  for  Him  (Is.  Ixiv.  4).     And  this  is  opposed  to  what  liabbi 

Sanni»>l  sjiid^  that  thiTe  was  no  difference  between  this  world  and  the  days  of  the 

Mt>.Ma)i.  except  that  foreign  domination  would  cease.    Upon  which  the  Talmud  goes 

otV  tn  <lis<-ourst'  u|)on  repentance,  and  its  relation  to  perfect  righteousness. 

I^n-rthy  as  this  extract  may  be,  it  will  at  least  show  the  infinite  difference  be- 
twrt'u  the  IJabbinic  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  picture  of  Him  presented 
ill  th.  N.w  r.'-tain»nt.  Surely  the  Messianic  idea,  as  realised  in  Christ,  could  not 
liavu  been  derived  from  the  views  current  in  those  times  I 
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OV  THE   SUPPOSED   TEMPLE-SVNAOOGUB. 

(Vol.  i.  Hook  II.  ch.  X.  p.  246.) 

A  pp         PuTTiNO  aside,  ns  quite  untenable,  the  idea  of  a  regular  Beth  k»»Midrask  In  tlie 
„  '        Temple  (thou^ih  advocated  even  by  Ji'iinsche),  we  have  here  to  inquire  whether 
...^.^^    any  historical  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  Synagogue  within  tha 
bounds  of  the  Temple-building.     The  notice  (Sot.  vii.  8)  that  on  every  Sakbafie 
year  lecttioii  of  certain  ]>oriion8  was  made  to  the  people  in  the  'Court/  and  tiiat 
a  service  was  conducted  there  durin<r  public  fasts  on  account  of  diy  weather  ( Taan. 
ii.  5),  can,  of  courst>,  not  l)e  adduced  as  provinjr  the  existence  of  a  leg'ular  TfUple- 
Syna^ntcrue.     C)n  the  otlicr  hand,  it  is  expressly  sud  in  Sanh.  88  6,  lineji  UK  '^^ 
from  top,  that  on  the  S;ihbaths  and  feast-day^  the  members  of  the  Sanhedriii  w^ci 
out  upon  the  CM  or  Terrace  of  the  Temple,  when  questiona  iK'ere  aaked  of  ch«n 
and  answered.     It  is  quite  true  that  in  Tos.  Sanh.  vii.  (p.  158,  col.  d)  ^-e  havr  an 
inaccurate  statement  about  the  second  of  the  Temple-Saiihedrin  ma  sitting  oa  iht 
CM  (instt-ad  of  at  tht»  entrance  to  the  Priests'  Court,  as  in  Sanh.  88  A),  and  that 
th(*re  the   Sabbath  and  festivt*  discourses  are  loosely  defliguat«d  aa  a  '  KeCh  ha- 
Midni>li  '  which  was  on  *  the  Temple-Mount* '     But  since  exactly  the  Mme  d» 
8<rriptinn — ImhM'd,  in  thi'  >aini»  wonls— of  what  ttH)k  place  is  given  in  the  Toeephta 
as  in  tlie  Talniud  its:  If,  the  t'urait'r  must  be  corrected  by  the  latter,  or  rather  the 
term  '  IWth  ha-MidrasIi '  must  he  taken  in  the  wider  and  more  general  aenae  as  the 
*  pl:uv  of  Ikalil)inir  cxpisition,*  and  not  as  indicatin^^  any  permanent  Academy.    But 
even  if  tlir  Wonls  in  the  Tosfphta  were  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  thoee  in  the 
Talmud  it>rlf.  f/wf/  cnntain  lut  ment»nu  of  any  Temple^Synogoguem 

]v|Uiilly  in.ipiiropiiate  ar<>  the  other  ar^'uments  in  faTOor  of  thia  auppow^ 
Templi^Synti^''-^u(>.  The  first  of  them  is  derived  from  a  notioe  in  Toa.  Sukkah. 
iv.  4,  in  whicli  H.  .Joshua  explains  how,  during  the  first  night  of  the  Frast 
of  TalK'rnaclfs,  tlie  pious  never  *  saw  shH»p,'  sine*)  they  went,  fint  *  to  the  Momiiy 
Sa<Tilice,  th»nc«'  to  the  Svnn^'0|rue,  thence  to  the  Beth  ha-MkiraBh,  thence  to  the 
ft-stive  sacritit't's,  th»>nio  to  eat  and  to  drink,  thence  again  to  the  Beth  ha-MkiimA, 
thence  to  ih.'  KvtMiin^  Sacrifice,  and  thence  to  the  "joy  of  the  honae  of  watrt^ 
drawin;^'^***  (tin*  ni<:ht-fra.'«t  and  services  in  the  Temple-Courta).  The  only  other 
ar;juni>'iit  i>  thiii  from  Vonia  vii.  1,  2,  whem  we  read  that  while  the  bullock  and 
thi- iroat  wire  hunii'd  tlie  Hi^^h-Priest  read  to  the  people  certain  portiona  of  the 
ijiw,  thi'  roll  of  which  was  handid  by  the  Chassan  of  the  Sjrnagogoe  (it  ia  not  aaid 
which  Syna^^v'Ui')  to  the  head  of  th«'  Syna^opue,  by  him  to  the  Sagan,  and  by  the 
Sugaii  to  t li<>  I  li^rh-Prii'st.'^    1  low  utterly  inconduaive  infexencee  ftom theM  notices 

I  Si  tiU'^  l>v  Muiuu'Hitlr*,  Yii<l    lia-Chas.  the  I.nw  by  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  psopl^ 

Vol.  iv.  p.  iM't  '(I  (  llilr.  Sfinh  rli.  iii.^.  mi-oniini;  *  to    Dent.   SXzL   lOl    Will  It  ba 

>A  ^iiiiilnr  iirr:iiiL:ini<>ii(  i.t  ik-TriUil  in  ar^tii'd  fmin  this  that  then  was  a  SraaaQgaa 

JSut.  vii.  »  as  couutH;t4Ml  with  the  reading'  of  in  the  Temple  in  tbecarlydqrtef  the  n^l 
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are,  need  not  be  pointiKl  out.    More  than  this — the  existence  of  a  Temple-Synagogue       AFP. 
.se<>ms  entin  ly  incompatible  with  the  remark  in  Yoma  yii.  2,  that  it  waa  impossible  x 

for  HDyune  present  at  the  reading  of  the  High-Priest  to  witness  the  burning  of  the    ^ ' 

bullock  and  goat— and  that,  not  because  the  former  took  place  in  a  regular  Temple- 
Syntiirogue,  but  *  because  the  way  was  far  and  the  two  services  were  exactly  at  the 
ftame  time.'  Such,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all  the  Talmudical  passages  from  which 
tlu>  existence  of  a  regular  Temple-Synagogue  has  been  inferred,  and  with  what 
reuhon,  I  lie  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

It  Ls  indetnl  easy  to  understand  that  Rabbinism  and  later  Judaism  should  have* 
wl<bt  d  to  locate  a  Synagogue  and  a  Beth  ha-Midrash  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Temple  itst*lf.  But  it  is  diiHcult  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  such 
riirisiian  wholuM  as  lieiand,  Carpsov,  and  lAghtfiMt  should  have  been  content  to 
re|MHt  the  .statement  without  subjecting  its  grounds  to  personal  examination. 
Vitrvuja  (Synag.  p.  .*]0)  almost  grows  indignant  at  the  possibility  of  any  doubt — 
and  that,  although  he  himself  quotes  passages  from  Maimamdes  to  the  effect  that 
the  readinij  of  the  Law  by  ths  Iliyh-'iyiest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  took  place  in 
tht'  (oiut  of  the  Woftien^  and  hence  not  in  any  supposed  Synagogue.  Yet  commen- 
tators generally,  and  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ  have  located  the  sitting  of  our 
Lord  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  in  this  supposed  Temple-Synagogue ! ' 

>  InaformerlHwk  (*  Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  stitute  for  the  Temple    and  its  Services 

ill  the    lifiie  of  our  Lord')  I  had  expressed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple;  or  how 

hfsit.'iti«>t)    aiu\   inis^ivinpt   olT  the  subject.  could  the  respective  services  be  so  arranged 

rixM"  {ftMixplaiiu'd  in  the  text),  a  fuller  study  as  not   to  clash;  or,  lastly,  have  not  the 

\in> <*onv(rt(Hl  into  nltMilute  certitude  aKsinst  prayers  of  the  Synagogue,  admittedly,  taken 

tht'  |N>|)uI:irly  artrpted  hy|ioth*^i«.  And  whnt,  the  place  of  the  Services  aod  Sacrifices  of  the 

iiiiiciMl.  oiMild  lia\«'   U^Mi  the  n)e>it>iii^  ot'  a  Temple? 
iSynH<j:ogue — which,  alter  aU,  «tood  ast  sub- 
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ON  THE  PROPHECY,   IS.   XL.   8. 
(See  vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  260,  Note  2.) 

APP-       AcGOBDiNO  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  public  appearance  and  preacliiDg  of  John 
XI         was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  with  which  the  second  part  of  the  propheciei 

- — I '    of  Isaiah  opens,  called  by  the  l^ibbis,  'the  book  of  consolations.'     Altera  brief 

general  preface  (Is.  xl.  1,  2),  the  words  occur  which  are  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  (Is.  xl.  «3),  and  more  fully  by  St  Luke  (Is.  xl.  3-6).  A  more  appropaiate 
beginning  of  '  the  book  of  consolations '  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  quotation  of  Ls.  xl.  3  is  made  according  to  the  LXX.,  the  only  ditfervDce 
being  the  change  of  Mhe  paths  of  our  God 'into 'His  paths.'  The  divergvncM 
between  the  LXX.  and  our  Hebrew  text  of  Is.  xl.  4,  6  are  somewhat  moiv 
numerous,  but  equally  unimportant — the  main  diflerence  from  the  Hebrew  original 
lying  in  this,  that,  instead  of  rendering  '  all  Hebh  shall  see  it  together/  we  have  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament,  *  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  Gin!.'  At 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  LXX.  read  )}J^  for  nn%  we  muiat  re^rd  thdr 
rendering  as  Tart/umic,  Lastly,  although  according  to  the  accents  in  the  Hebivw 
lUble  we  should  read,  *  The  Voice  of  one  crjing :  In  the  wildemeas  prepare/  Ac 
yet,  as  alike  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  and  the  Synoptists  render,  '  The  Voice  of  c«ii> 
crying  in  the  wilderness:  Prepare,*  their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  outweigh- 
ing tlie  authority  of  the  accentn,  which  tjre  of  so  much  later  date. 

hut  the  main  qmvtion  is,  whether  Is.  xl.  3,  i^c,  refers  to  Messianic  times  cv 
not.  Most  modern  interpreters  regard  it  as  a]>plying  to  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Babylon.  This  is  not  tlie  phice  to  enter  on  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
pas.**age ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  salvation  *  in  v.  5 
by  the  LXX.  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  viewed  it  as  Messianic  It  is,  at  anv 
rate,  certain  that  the  Synoptists  so  understood  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  quotation  from  Is.  xl.  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelists  as  fulfilled, 
when  John  the  l^ptLdt  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  proof 
positive  that,  on  thti  supposition  of  the  corre(*tness  of  the  announcement  made  bf 
John,  they  only  tnnk  the  view  of  their  contemporaries  in  applying  Is.  Ix.  3,  Jtc,  lo 
the  preaching  of  the  BaptiM.  The  evidence  here  seems  to  be  indisputable,  for 
the  lanjum  rniders  the  dtt^v  of  r,  \)  ('say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  vour 
God  ! ')  hy  the  vonU :  *  S(ij/  to  the  citicjf  of  the  ILfttj'e  ofJudah,  the  Kingdom  of  j^ 
(jrW  ithall  he  mamfeHted.* 

In  fa<*t,  ACCMr<lin<r  to  the  Taiynm,  *  the  ^rood  tidings'  are  not  broug'ht  bm\ 
nor  by  Jerusalem,  but  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem. 
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APPENDIX  Xn. 

OS  THE   BAPTISM  OP   PR0SELTTB8. 
(Sec  voL  I.  Book  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  273.) 

Onlt  those  who  have  made  study  of  it  can  have  any  idoa  how  large,  and  some-  AFP. 
times  bewildering,  is  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  Froselytes  and  their  xil 
Baptism.     Our  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes.  ^- — , — - 

1.  Generally,  as  regards  proselytes  (Gerim)  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
f^er  ha-Shaar  (proselyte  of  the  gate)  and  Oer  Toshabh  (*  sojourner,'  settled  among 
Israel),  and  again  the  Ger  hatstsedeq  (proselyte  of  righteousness)  and  Ger  hahl>erith 
(proselyte  of  the  covenant).  The  former  are  referriHl  to  by  Joscphus  (Ant.  xiv.  7.  2), 
and  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Authorised  Version  under  the  desig- 
nation of  those  who  *fear  Ood,*  Acts  xiii.  1(^  20;  are  * relijr ious,'  Acts  xiii.  43; 
'devout/  Acts  xiii.  60;  xvii.  4,  17;  'worship  God/  Acts  xvi.  14;  xviii.  7. 
Whether  the  expri'ssion  *  devout  *  and  *  feared  God  '  in  Acts  x.  2,  7  refers  to  pro- 
stlyteH  of  the  gate  is  doubtful.  As  the  *  proselytes  of  the  gate'  only  professed  their 
faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  merely  bound  thems«»lves  to  the  observance  of  thi 
so-called  tH>ven  Noachic  commandments  (on  which  in  another  place),  the  question 
of  '  baptii^m  *  need  not  be  discussed  in  connection  with  them,  since  they  did  not 
even  undergo  circumcision. 

2.  It  wiii*  otherwise  with  *  the  proselytes  of  righteousness/  who  became 'chil- 
dren of  the  covenant/  'perfect  Israelites/ Israelites  in  every  respect,  both  as  re- 
giinled  duties  and  privileges.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  three  things  were 
required  for  the  admia«ion  of  such  proselytes:  Circumcmon  (MUah),  Baptism 
( Tehhilah)^  and  a  Sacrifice  (Qorhan,  in  the  case  of  women :  baptism  and  sacritice) — 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  burnt-offering  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  of 
young  doves  {AfaimontdeSf  Ililkh.  Iss.  Biah  xiii.  6).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  promise  had  to  l)e  made  of  such  a  sacrifice  when  the  services  of  the 
Sanctuary  were  restored.  On  this  and  the  ordinances  about  circumcision  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  further.  That  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
proselyte  is  so  frequently  stated  as  not  to  be  disputed  (S«^e  jMaimonides,  u.  s. ;  the 
trattato  Ma$Aekheth  Grrim  in  Kirchheim's  Septem  libri  Talm.  Parvi,  pp.  38-44 
[which,  however,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge] ;  Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  44  ;  Ber.  47  6; 
Kerith.  On;  Jer.  Yebam.  p.  8  rf ;  Yebam.  46  6,10  <i  and  6,486,  70  a;  Ab.Sar.57o, 
69  fl,  and  other  passngt»s).  There  was,  indeed,  a  difference  between  Rabbis  Joshua 
and  Kliezer,  the  former  maintaining  that  baptism  alone  without  circumcision,  the 
latter  that  circumcision  alone  without  baptism,  sufficed  to  make  a  proselyte,  but 
the  sages  decided  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  both  rites  (Yebam.  46  a  and  6). 
Tlie  l>aptism  was  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  three  witm»sses,  ordinarily 
Sanhwirists  (Yebam.  47  6),  hut  in  case  of  necessity  others  mijrht  net.  The  person 
to  Ua  baptized,  having  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  uudresjsed  completely, made  Ire^  pro- 
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AFP.       fe&sion  of  his  fnith  bcforo  what  were  designated  'the  ftthen  of  the  baptiam '  (oar 
XII        Godfathers,  Kethiih.  11  a;   Kruh.  15  a),  and  then  immeraed  completely,  so  that 

V— -, f   every  part  of  the  UkIv  was  touched  by  the  water.    The  rite  would,  of  course,  be 

uccompanied  by  exliortations  and  benudictiona  {Maimonide$^  Hilkh.  Milah  iii.  4: 
llilkh.  Is3.  Biuh  xiv.  G).  Baptism  was  not  to  be  admin iatered  at  night,  nor 
on  a  Sabbath  or  ffiL^f-day  (Yebam.  40  b).  Women  were  attended  by  those  of 
their  own  t<ex,  the  Hal)bis  standing  at  the  door  outnde.  Yet  unborn  children  of 
pro:>elytes  did  not  UMjuire  to  be  baptized,  because  they  were  bom  'in  holineas' 
(Yebam.  78  a).  Inn'^'ai-d  to  the  little  children  of  proselytes  opinions  differed.  A 
person  under  agt^  was  indft^d  n*oeived|  but  not  regarded  ad  pioperly  an  laraelite 
till  he  had  attained  niaiority.  ^>ecret  baptism,  or  where  only  the  mother  brought 
a  child,  was  not  a<>kn<>wli'J<:ed.  In  general,  the  statements  of  a  proselyte  abc'Ut 
his  ba])tism  requiri'd  utte>tation  by  witnesses.  But  the  children  of  a  Jeweaa  or 
of  a  proselyte  were  regarded  as  Jews,  even  if  the  baptism  of  the  father  wai 
doubtful. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  when,  in  the  words  of  Mmmomdes,  a  strangvr 
sought  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinab,  and  the  change  of  condition 
which  he  underwent  was  regarded  as  complete.  The  waters  of  baptism  were  to 
him  in  very  truth,  though  in  a  far  difl'i'Tent  from  the  Christian  sense,  the  '  bath  of 
regeneration  '  (Titus  iii.  o).  As  he  stepped  out  of  these  waters  he  was  considered 
as  *  bom  anew  * — in  the  language  of  the  Kabbis,  as  if  he  were  '  a  little  child  jiut 
b»)ru '  (Yeb.  *2'2  a ;  48  // ;  IC  ^^),  as  '  a  child  of  one  day '  (Mass.  Ger.  c.  ii.).  Bat  thii 
new  birtli  was  not  '  a  birtli  from  above*  in  the  sense  of  moral  or  spiritual  renoi's- 
tion,  but  only  us  implying  a  new  rehitionship  to  God,  to  Israel,  and  to  his  own  part, 
]>rt>sent,  and  future.  It  was  expressly  enjoined  that  all  the  difBeulties  of  his  new 
citizenship  shouM  first  Ix^  st>t  before  him,  and  if,  after  that,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  should  l)e  told  how  all  those  sorrows  and  persecutions  wert 
intended  to  convt>y  a  greatiT  blessing,  and  all  those  commandments  to  redound  to 
greater  merit.  More  esptvially  was  he  to  regard  himself  as  a  new  man  in  leferenos 
to  his  i)!ist.  C«)untry,  home,  habits,  friends  &i^<i  relations  were  all  changed.  The 
past,  with  all  that  had  Udonced  to  it,  was  past,  and  he  was  a  new  man— the  oM, 
witli  its  deiih'ments.  was  buritnl  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  This  was  carried  out 
with  such  ])iti:r>s  lujie  as  not  only  to  determine  such  questions  as  those  of  inherit- 
anoe,  but  tliat  it  w.;s  dt-ehired  that,  except  for  the  sake  of  not  bringing  proselytian 
into  contempt,  a  prosriyte  mi^^lit  have  wedded  his  own  mother  or  sister  (comp  Yeb. 
1^2  a  :  Sunh.  6*^  h).  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  marriage  with  a  female  pro- 
Hfdyte  was  appan>ntly  very  ])opular  (Horny.  13  a,  line  6  from  bottom  ;  see  also 
Slieni.  K.  27),  and  the  Talmud  names  at  least  thren  celebrated  doctors  who  wcro 
the  oll'^pring  ()t'>iieli  unions  (nunp.  J)i*rvnftfntrt/,  Hist,  de  la  Palest.,  p.  223,  note  2). 
The  praisfs  ij(  j»ros»lMfs  an<l  ]»ros«dytism  are  als»i  sung  in  Vayy.  R.  1. 

If  anything  could  Inive  further  «'nhance<i  the  value  of  such  proaelytiim,  it  would 
have  been  its  MippoM-d  anti<|uity.  Tradition  trannl  it  up  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
and  the  expre.v«ion  (( n>n.  xii.  T))  *  the  s<mls  that  they  had  gotten  *  was  explained  as 
ri'frrring  to  th<ir  prosducs,  Mure  *  every  one  that  makes  a  proselyte  is  as  if  bs 
mad.-  ier*at''d;  liim  '  i  ISer.  U.  li\\  comp.  also  the  Targums  Peeudo-Jon.  and  JeriM. 
and  Midr.  on  Cant.  i.  .'{).  The  Talmud,  ditlering  in  this  from  the  Taigumim,  fiwfa 
in  ]\xim1.  ii.  5  a  nit'enMice  to  the  b;iptism  of  Pharaoh*a  daughter  (SoCah  IS  &, 
line  :{;  .M>'um11.  I'i  ri,  line  1 1).  In  Sliem.  K.  27  Jethro  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
convert,  from  tin*  circunLsitance  that  his  original  name  had  been  Jether  (Exo^ 
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iv.  18),  an  additional  letter  (Jethro),  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  having  been        APP. 
addwi  to  his  name  when  he  became  a  proselyte  (conip.  also  Zebhach.  116  a  and         xil 

I  ar^'um  Ps.-Jon.  on  Kxod.  xviii.  6,  27,  Numb.  xxiv.  21.    To  pass  over  other    >^ r-^ 

HiMances,  we  are  pointed  to  Ruth  (Targum  on  Ruth  i.  10.  15).  and  to  Nebuzaradan 
-  who  !•  alio  deacribed  as  a  proseljte  (Banh.  90  6,  line  19  from  the  bottom).  But 
it  is  Haid  that  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  proselytes  were  not  admitted  by 
tln'  Saiibtnlrin  bfcaiiso  their  motives  were  suspected  (Yeb.  76  a),  or  that  at  least 
lliey  were  closfly  watched. 

But  although  tlio  baptism  of  proselytes  seems  thus  far  beyond  doubt.  Christian 
theologians  have  di.icut$sed  the  quei^tion,  whether  the  rite  was  practised  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  or  <»nly  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  its  Services,  • 
to  take  the  place  uf  tlie  Sacritice  previously  offered.  The  controversy,  which  owed 
its  origin  chietly  to  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Riptists,  has  since  been  continued  on  historical  or  quasi-historical  grounds.  The 
HileiH'e  of  JosephuM  and  Philo  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  later  origin 
<  f  tlie  rite.  On  t)ie  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  Baptism  did  not  take  the 
pim-e  of  sacritices  in  any  other  instance,  it  would  be  ditiicult  t  i  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  rite  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  proselytes. 

Again,  if  a  Jew  wlio  had  become  Levitically  defiled,  required  immersion,  it  is 
(litVicult  to  suppose  that  a  heathen  would  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary  without  a  similar  purification.  But  we  have  also  positive  testimony 
(which  the  (jhjt'Ctions  of  U'ine/\  KtU^  and  Leyrer^  in  my  opinion  do  not  invalidate), 
that  the  hnptisiu  of  proM,'l>tes  existed  in  the  time  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai.  For, 
whereas  the  »(*hool  of  Shammai  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  proselyte  who  was  cir- 
ruincistHl  on  the  eve  of  the  Pa.'^nover,  to  partake  after  baptism  of  the  Passover,'  the 
whiH.l  of  Ilillt'l  forbade  it.  This  controversy  must  be  regarded  as  proving  that  at 
thiit  time  ( previous  to  Christ)  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  ^  (Pes.  viii.  8, 
IMuy.  v.  lM. 

>   The    case   supposed    hv  the    school   of  and  so  to  come  to  baptisin.    For  that  the 

Sh.iiiiinai  wouM,  however,  have  becD  iinpo*-  baptizing  would  be  acceptable  lo  liim^  if  they 

nil'If.  HJnce,  aivtiniinj;  to  Kabbinic  directions,  made  use  of  it,  not  for  the  putting  away 

a  4<rtain  time  tiiiint    have  elapsed  between  ( remission )  of  Mome  sin.s  but  for  the  lurifica- 

I'irniimision  .ind  bnptiitm.  tion  of  the  l»ody,  after  that  the  soul  had  been 

'   riif  t'ollowiii^  notkvfrom  •/oMyiAvf  (Ant«  previoiialv  oleansted  by   righreuusneaa.    And 

xviii.  .».  2)  is  not  only  interesting  in  it!*«*lf,  when  (»ilier»  had  come  in  crowds,  for  they 

but  for  tho  vifw  whirh  it  pr»'-«*ntH  of  b.iptiHin.  wore  exceedingly  moved   by  hearing  these 

It  >h<>wM  what  viewH  rntionnIi»in^  Jowk  tcHtk  words,  llennl,  fearing  le^t  such  intiiience  uf 

<»t  thi- Work  of  tl>«' llaptist.  »nd  how  little  .inch  hi.««  over    the    people    tnifjht   lead   to  simie 

wcro  nl»U»  to  enit-r  into  the  real  meanin^jof  relM'llion.  for  they  .Heeincl  ready  to  do  any- 

hif»   bapti.tn).     '  Hut  to  *m\\w  of  th«  .Icwj*  it  thin^;  by  his  aumcil.  deemed  it  best,  liefore 

«l»l>t'an*<l,  tliat    the  dcstruftion   t»f    H.r.^l's  an\ thing  new  should  hnppen  thniugh  him, 

army   came    fn>m    (kkI,   and.  indeed,   as   a  to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than  that,  when 

riL:htt>4»u!tpuni.Hhmfnt  on  account  of  what  had  a  chan^  should  arise  in  affairs,  he   might 

luiii  dune  to  John,  who  was  sumamed  the  have  to  repent,*  &c.    On  the  credibility  of 

Haptitt.     For  HeriMl  ordered  him  to  lie  kille^l,  thi.n  te.^timony  tee  the  Article  onJotepkmM^  in 

a  u'tHKi  man,  and  who  ctmimanded  the  Jews  Smitti't  ♦  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biojjraphv,* 

ii»  exercise  virtue,  ln»th  as  to   rii;h i eousne!«  vol.  iii.  p|>.  441-4CO  (M'e  es}iecially  pp.  4o8» 

toH.ir.U  one  aiu»lher,  and  piety  towards  Llud,  4b\i). 
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APPENDIX  Xm. 

JEWISH  ANGELOLOGT  AND  DEMONOLOGT.      THE  FALL  OF  THB  ANOBI4L 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  III.  ch.  i.  p.  306.) 

APP.       Without  here  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Angela  and  derib  at 
XIII       presented  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrmpluiy  it  will  be 

- — ' '    admitted  that  considerable  progression  may  be  marked  as  we  advanee  firom  ercfl 

the  latest  Canonical  to  Apocryphal,  and  again  from  these  to  the  Flseudepigmphic 
Writin^rs.  The  same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  a  comparlaon  of  the 
latter  with  Kabbiuic  literature.  There  we  have  comparatively  little  of  the 
Biblical  in  its  purity.  J)ut,  added  to  it,  we  now  find  much  that  is  the  outcome  of 
I^asterii  or  of  prurient  imagination,  of  national  conceit,  of  ignorant  supentitxoii, 
and  of  foreign,  especially  Persian,  elements.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  true — not, 
indeed,  as  regards  the  d(x;trine  of  good  and  evil  Angela,  bat  much  of  its  Rabbinic 
elalmration— that  '  the  names  of  the  Angels  (and  of  the  months)  wexe  brought 
from  lUbylon  *  (Jer.  Rosh.  haSh.  56  d;  Ber.  R.  48),  and  with  the  *  name«»'  not  a 
few  of  the  notions  regarding  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  much  of  tlie  symbolism  which  it  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  is  singularly 
beautiful. 

I.  Anoeloloot. 


I .  Creation^  Number ^  Ihiration^  and  Location  of  the  Angelt,  Wo  sre  ] 
Hidt'riii<jr,  not  the  Atit/cf- Princes  but  tliat  vast  unnumbered  'Host'  generally  d«<eig> 
nat»Ml  as  *  the  ministering  Angels  *  (n-^n  ^DK^)*  Opinions  differ  (Ber.  R,  S) 
wln'ther  thoy  were  cn'Ated  on  the  second  day  as  being  *  spirits,'  *  winds*  (Pa  cir.  4), 
or  on  t\w  Ji/fh  day  (Is.  vi.  1*)  in  accordance  with  the  works  of  Creation  on  those 
days.  Viewed  in  reference  to  God's  Service  and  Praise,  they  are  *a  flaming  fire': 
in  regard  to  their  oilice,  winged  messengers  (Pirqd  de  R.  £1.  4).  But  not  onlv  so: 
every  day  mini^jtering  Angels  are  created,  whose  apparent  destiny  is  only  to  raise 
the  praises  of  (lod,  afttT  which  they  pass  away  into  the  fiery  stream  (A^iiAor  d^ 
A  Mr)  whence  they  originally  issut^  *  (Ohag.  14  a;  Her.  R.  76).  More  than  this-* 
a  new  Angel  is  created  to  execute  every  behest  of  Dod,  and  then  passetb  awar 
(( -hag.  u.  s.).  This  continual  new  crt^ation  of  Angels,  which  is  partly  a  beaatifid 
ullegnry,  partly  Favours  of  the  doctrine  of 'emanation,*  is  Biblically  supported  by 
ail  appeal  to  Lament,  iii.  2X  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  daily  a  £a/A,or  oonpanT, 
of  Angi»l8  \A  created  for  the  daily  s«*rvice  of  Qmi,  and  that  every  word  which  pi^ 
re<Mloth  from  His  mouth  U'comes  an  'Angel*  [Messenger — mark  here  the  id«al 
unity  t»f  Word  and  Dt-edl,  (('hag.  14  a), 

Thf  viutt  number  of  that  Angelic  Host,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  JnwtH  as 

1  Thi!4  siri'Hin  i->^ii->  Iniiii  nmlcr  tin-  tlirmie       cffaturiHi*  in  t||^  i^^j^  g|  |^  ciPCycf  Qsi 
of  (Jwl,  AUtl  w  Tf ally  the  >wt'al  uf  llie  *  liviiy       (licr.  R.  78>  ^^ 
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a^^Hiiist  it8  enemies,  was  described  In  the  moat  hyperbolic  language.  There  were  APP» 
1 1?  Mazzaloth  (signs  of  the  Zodiac),  each  having  80  chiefs  of  armies,  each  chief  XIII 
with  ,'M)  h'gions,  eacli  legion  with  30  leaders,  each  leader  with  80  captains,  each  "  •"^^ 
captain  with  30  under  him,  and  each  of  these  with  366,000  stars — and  all  were 
crtMittd  for  the  sake  of  Israel!  (Ber.  32.  b).  Similarly,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
proposed  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  to  exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars,  and  be  like 
tlu*  Most  Ilijrh,  the  Bath  Qol  replied  to  this  grandson  of  Nimrod  that  man*sage  was 
70,  or  at  most  80  years,  while  the  way  from  earth  to  the  firmament  occupied  500 
vrurs/thc  thickness  of  the  firmament  was  500  years,  from  one  firmament  to  the  acituw 
other  occupied  other  500  years,  the  feet  of  the  living  creatures  were  equal  to  all  ^*^" 
that  had  ])receded,  and  the  joints  of  their  feet  to  as  many  as  had  preceded  them, 
and  so  on  incn^siiigly  through  all  their  members  up  to  their  horns,  after  which 
.:»aiue  the  Throne  ot  Glory,  the  feet  of  which  again  equalled  all  that  had  preceded, 
and  so  <»n  (('Im^'.  i:Jrt*).'  In  connection  with  this  we  read  in  Chag.  12  b  that  there  pea.  M6 
are  seven  heavens:  ihe  Fi/o/i,  in  which  there  is  the  sun;  Reqia^  in  which  the  sua 
shines,  and  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets  are  fixed  ;  Shechaqtm^  in  which  are  the 
millstones  to  make  the  manna  for  the  pious;  Zehhul^  in  which  the  Upper  Jerusalem, 
and  tlie  Temple  and  the  Altar  are,  and  in  which  Michael,  the  chief  Angel-Prince, 
otlers  sacrifices  ;  Maoriy  in  which  the  Angels  of  the  Ministry  are,  who  sing  by  night 
and  are  silent  by  day  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  Israel  (who  now  have  their  ser- 
vices) ;  Machotiy  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow,  hail,  the  chambers  of  noxiouM 
dews,  and  of  the  receptacles  of  water,  the  chamber  of  the  wind,  and  the  cave  of 
niiai,  and  their  doors  are  of  fire  ;  lastly,  Araboth,  wherein  Justice,  Judgment,  and 
lii^^liteousness  are,  the  treasures  of  Life,  of  Peace,  and  of  Blessing,  the  souls  of  the 
rjj^'hteous,  and  the  sj)irits  and  souls  of  those  who  are  to  he  born  in  the  future,  and 
the  dew  by  which  the  dead  are  to  be  raised.  There  also  are  the  Ophanim,  and  the 
Serapliim,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the  ministering  Angels,  and  the  Throne 
of  (ilory,  and  over  them  is  enthroned  the  Great  King.  [For  a  description  of  this 
Thn)ne  and  of  the  Appearance  of  its  King,  see  Pirq^  de  U.  Eliez.  4.]  On  the 
other  hand,  soniet imes  every  power  and  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  hypostatised  into 
an  Anpl — such  as  hail,  rain,  wind,  sea,  &c. ;  similarly,  every  occurrenc«%  such  aa 
life,  death,  nourishment,  poverty,  nay,  as  it  is  expressed:  Mhere  is  not  a  stalk  of 
grass  u{)on  earth  but  it  has  it«  Angel  in  heaven*  (Ber.  II.  10).  This  seems  to 
apjiroxinate  the  views  of  Alexandrian  Mysticism.  So  also,  perhaps,  the  idea  that 
certain  Biblical  heroes  became  after  death  Angels.  But  as  this  may  be  regarded 
as  implving  tlieir  service  as  messengers  of  God,  we  leave  it  for  the  present. 

*2.  The  Am/ei'PrincfAf  their  location^  namen^  and  offices.  Any  limitation,  as  to 
duration  or  otherwise,  of  the  Ministering  Angels  does  not  apply  either  to  the 
Oplianiin  (or  wheel-an^'eLs),the  Seraphim,  the  Chayoth  (or  living  creatures),  nor  to 
the  Angel-Princes  {XWi,  R.  78).^  In  Chag.  13  a,  b  the  name  Chashmai  is  given 
to  tlie  *  living  creatun's.'  The  word  is  explained  as  composed  of  two  others  which 
ni»'an  silence  and  speech— it  being  heautifully  explained,  that  they  keep  silence 
when  tlie  Word  prcH*eeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  and  s{>eak  when  He  has  ceased« 
ll  would  }»e  tiiflieult  exactly  to  state  the  number  of  the  Angel  Princes.  The  70 
nations,  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  had  each  tlieir  Angel-Prince  (Targ.  Jer.  on 
(n  II  \i  7.  S: .  onip.  Her.  U.  rA\;  Sheni.  K.  21 ;  Vayyi.  11.20;  Kulh  ll.ed.Warsh.  p. 366), 
who  pKad  I  heir  cause  with  (kxl.    Hence  these  Angels  are  really  hostile  to  Israel,  and 

»  S.in.'  ii<l.l  the  C  hcrubim  u  another  and  years*  journey,  which  U    proved  from  thQ 

wpiiratr  rl  IV*.  numerical  value  of  the  word  n">B^  *  straight  * 

•  Ar.-,.r<lMik'  to  JiT.  IJvr.  ix.  1,  the  alxHip  of  (li^ck.  i.  7). 
the  Uving  creatures  was  to  an  extent  of  516 
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APP.       may  be  regarded  as  not  quite  prood  Angels,  and  are  cart  down  when  the  natioo- 
ZIII        ^^^7  which  they  repn^sent  is  destroyed.    It  may  have  been  aa  a  reflection  oa 

>-^-. '   Christian  teaching  that  Israel  was  described  as  not  requiring  any  representatiTe 

with  God,  like  the  Gentiles.     For,  as  will  soon  appear,  this  was  not  the  gennjd 
view  entertained.     Besides  these  Gentile  Angel-Princea  there  were  other  chiefs, 
whose  office  will  be  exphiiiied  in  the  sequel.     Of  theee  6  are  apeciallj  men- 
tiontHl,  of  whom  four  surround  the  Throne  of  God :  Michael,  Ghbbriel,  Repha»4, 
and  Uriel.     But  the  greatest  of  all  is  Metatron,  who  is  under  the  Throne^  ard 
before  it.    These  Angels  are  privileged  to  be  within  the  Fargod^  or  doady  TeiU 
while  the  others  only  hear  the  Divine  commands  or  coonaela  outaide  thia  carain 
(Uiiag.l(>^i,Pir([d  d.  11.  Kl.  iv.).     It  is  a  slight  variation  when  the  Targom  FMudi>- 
Jonathan  on  Deut.  xzxiv.  0  enumerates  the  following  aa  the  6  principal  Anfrek: 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Metatron,  Yophiel,  Uriel,  and  Yophyophyah.    The  Baik  of  Enoch 
(ch.  XX.)  speaks  also  of  6  principal  Angels,  while  Pirq^  d.  R.  Kliez.  It.  mentions 
8ev(>n.     In  that  very  curious  passage  (Berakhoth  51  a)  we  read  of  three  direct  i«iiH 
given  by  Suriel,  Prince  of  the  Face,  to  preserve  the  Rabbis  from  the  TecbMpith 
(company  of  Kvil  AngeU),  or,  according  to  others,  from  latalganith   (am  t birr 
company  of  Kvil  An>;els).     In  Chag.  13  h  we  read  of  an  Angel  called  Sandalpnn, 
who  stau(b(  n]K)n  the  earth,  while  his  head  reaches  500  yeara*  way  beyond  the 
living  creatures.     He  is  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  Merkahah  (the  thnme- 
chariot),  and  make  crowns  for  the  (.-reator,  which  rise  of  tbeir  own  acoord.     We 
nls4>  read  of  Sagsagel,  who  tjiught  Moses  the  sacred  Name  of  God,  and  waa  preaent 
»t  his  (It  iLtii.     But,  I'ontining  oura^'lvi^s  to  the  live  principal  Angel-chiefe,  we  havi*, 
a,  Metatron,^  who  a])pears  nuxst  closely  to  correspond  to  the  Angel  of  the  Fac^, 
or  the  Logos.     He  is  the  representative  of  God.     In  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  88  6)  a 
(Miristinn  is  introduced  as  clumsily  starting  a  controversy  on  thia  point,  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  conttMition,  Kxod.  xxiv.  1  should  have  read,  'Come  up  in 
Ml*.*    On  this  R.  Iditli  explained  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  Metaln^ 
(r>cod.  xxxiii.  21),  but  denied  the  inference  that  Metatron  was  dtber  to  be  adord, 
or  hn<l  ]M)wer  t«)  forgive  sins,  or  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  aa  a  Mediator.     In 
continuation  of  this  controversy  We  are  told  (Chag.  15  a,  b)  that,  when  an  apoiCnte 
Habhi  had  simmi  Metatron  sitting  in  heaven,  and  would  have  inferred  from  it  that 
then*  weH'  iwn  >upreine  powers,  Met:itron  received  from  another  Angel  00  tiery 
titi-i)M's  s<i  as  to  prove  his  inf(>riority  I     In  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  (}en.  t.  24  he  ia  calkd 
flu;  (ireat  SiTihe.  and  als.>  the  Prince  of  this  world.     He  is  alao  deaignated  aa  'the 
Youth/  and  in  tlie  Kahhaluh  a^  *  the  Little  God/  who  had  7  names  like  the 
AlmiL'-lity.  ai.«l  shared   Mis  .Majesty.     He  is  also  called  the 'Prince  of  the  Fac*/ 
Mid  il'  >(ril)«'<i  as  the  Angel  who  sits  in  the  innermost  chamber  (Chag.  6  &),  wbil* 
the  other  Angel>  ht>ar  their  commands  outside  the  Veil  (Chag.  10  a).     He  ia  repn<- 
M'Mti'il  M<  showing  the  uiisei>n  to  Muse;*  (Siphre,p.  141  a), and  as inatructii^ infants 
whi>  have  di*><l  without  re4vi\in/  knowIe<lge  (.Xhhovl.  Zar.  3A).   In  thelntrodiictinn 
to  the  Midra>h  en  Lauientatiiuis  then*  is  a  revuhing  story  in  which  Metatron  iar^ 
pn->intrdas]inip<<-inkMitshi'(I  tears  in  onler  that  (ind  might  not  have  to  weep  over 
the  destruction  of  .Jt'riisili'M),  to  which,  however,  the  Almighty  ia  made  to  lefuM 
His  :is.-i*'nt.     \Vt>  lii^itate  to  <{note  further  from  the  passage.    In  Siphr6  on  Deut. 
(ed.  Friti/m.  y.  Ml  //)  Met nt ion  is  slid  to  have  shown  Moses  the  whole  of  Pkle^ 
tine.     Ue  is  aN<i  said  to  have  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wildemeak 

t  ( )n  tlir  ri.".triiv.  f.\  nn  tin-  iiir.inir..'  of  tiio      Metator.  divider,  arranger,  lepmeatallra 
n.ini<>  Mtt;iiron.  i^hfiinr  it  iiif'nn<«  iinil<  r  tlio       wc  ulU  nul  enter, 
throne,  ur  lifluiid  the  tbrune,  or  ia  the  tunie  as 
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b,  Michael  ('  who  is  like  God  ? '),  or  the  Great  Prince  (Chag.  12  b).  He  stands 
at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  According  to  Targ.  p8.-Jon.  on  Exod, 
xxiv.  1,  he  Ls  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.  According  to  the  Targum  on  Ps.  cxxxviL 
7,  8,  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of  Israel.  According  to  Sebach. 
62  (I  ho  offers  upon  the  heavenly  Altar ;  according  to  some,  the  souls  of  the  pious; 
nccording  to  others,  lambe  of  fire.  But,  although  Michael  is  the  Prince  of  Israel, 
he  is  not  to  be  invoked  by  them  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  13  a).  In  Yoraa  77  a  we  have  an 
instance  of  his  ineffectual  advocacy  for  Israel  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  origin  of  his  name  as  connected  with  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  is 
explaintnl  in  Bomidb.  R.  2.  Many  instances  of  his  activity  are  related.  Thus,  he 
delivertMl  Abraham  from  the  fiery  oven  of  Nimrod.  and  afterwards,  also,  the  Throe 
( 'hiidrtn  out  of  the  fiery  furnace.  He  was  the  principal  or  middle  Angel  of  the 
three  who  came  to  announce  to  Abraham  the  bfrth  of  Isaac,  Gabriel  being  at  his 
right,  and  Rephael  at  his  left.  Michael  also  saved  Lot.  Michael  and  Gabriel 
wrote  down  that  the  primogeniture  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  God  confirmed  it. 
Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  as  *  friends  of  the  bridegroom  '  in  the  nuptials  of  Adam. 
Yet  they  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  Moses.  Michael  is  also  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Angel  in  the  bush  (according  to  others,  Gabriel).  At  the  death 
of  Moses,  Michael  prepared  his  bier,  Gabriel  spread  a  cloth  over  th«  head  of  Moses, 
and  Sagsagel  over  his  feet.  In  the  world  to  come  Michael  would  pronounce  the 
blessing  over  the  fruits  of  Kden,  then  hand  them  to  Gabriel,  who  would  give  them 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  so  on  to  David.  The  superiority  of  Michael  over  Gabriel  is 
asserteil  in  l^^r.  4  h,  where,  by  an  ingenious  combination  with  Dan.  x.  13,  it  is 
shown  that  Is.  vi.  0  applies  to  him  (both  having  the  word  nnx,  one).  It  is  added 
that  Michael  flies  in  one  flight,  Gabriel  in  two,  Elijah  in  four,  and  the  Angel  of 
lH>ath  in  ei^lit  flights  (no  doubt  to  give  time  for  repentance). 

c.  (iahrul  (Mlie  Hero  of  God')  represents  rather  judgment,  while  Michael 
n»pres«'nts  mercy.  Thu*?  he  destroyed  Sodom  ( Bab.  Mez.  ^  by  and  other  places). 
He  restored  to  Tamar  the  pledges  of  Judah,  which  Sammael  had  taken  away 
(Sot.  10  />).  He  struck  the  servants  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  would  have 
kept  tlu'ir  mistress  from  taking  Moses  out  of  the  water  (Sot.  12  b)\  also  Moees, 
thiit  he  might  cry  and  so  awaken  pity.  According  to  some,  it  was  he  who 
delivered  the  Three  Children ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  he  killed  the  men  that  were 
standing  outsi«lo  the  furnace.  He  also  smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  The 
pjwsage  in  Ilzek.  x.  1?,  7  was  applied  to  Gabriel,  who  had  received  from  the  Cherub 
two  coals,  which,  however,  he  retained  for  six  years,  in  the  hope  that  Israel  might 
rejM'nt.*  Me  i«i  suppa^sed  to  W  referriKl  to  in  P>zek.  ix.  4  as  aflixing  the  mark  on  the 
fonhead  whi<l»  U  a  n.  drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  in  blood  (Slmbb.  56  n). 
\V»'  iiH'  also  told  that  lie  had  instructed  Moses  about  making  the  Candlestick,  on 
which  ooca.<ion  he  had  ])ut  on  an  apn)n,  like  a  goldsmith  :  and  that  he  had  disputed 
wiih  Michael  al>oiit  the  meaning  of  a  word.  To  his  activity  the  bringing  of  fruits 
to  nuiturity  is  oscriU'd — ]>erhaps  because  he  was  regarded  as  made  of  fire,  while 
AIirlia«l  was  made  of  snow  (Deb.  R.  5).  Tliese  Angels  are  supposed  to  stand 
l)e.-i«ie  t'ftcli  otlier,  without  tlie  fire  of  the  one  injuring  the  snow  of  the  other.  The 
cnrinus  K'^^rnd  is  connected  with  him  (Shabh.  5(3  A,  Sanh.  21  A),  that,  when 
Solomon  married  the  dangliter  of  Pharaoh,  Gabriel  descended  into  the  sea,  and  fixed 
a  n-ed  in  it,  around  which  a  mudbank  gathere<l,  on  which  a  forest  sprang  up.  Gn 
iliis  site  imperial  Rome  was  built.  The  meaning  of  the  legend — or  perhaps  rather 
nllejjTorv  -sf'ems  (as  explained  in  other  jmrts  of  this  book)  that,  when  Israel  began 
t()  decline  from  God,  the  punishment  through  its  enemies  was  prepared,  wluch 
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Arr.        culminated  in  the  dominion  of  Rome.    In  the  future  age  Gabriel  would  hunt  and 
XIII        ^^^y  Li'Viathan.    This  also  may  be  a  parabolic  representation  of  the  destruction  ol 

V- — , '    Israels  fiuimies. 

rf.  Of  Uriel  C  (lod  is  my  light ")  and  Ifephael  ('  God  heab ')  it  need  only  be  said, 
that  the  one  ^$tauds  at  the  left  side  of  the  Throne  of  glory,  the  other  behind  it.* 

3.  The  Ministeriny  Ant/els  and  their  Ministry,    The  ministry    of  the  Angvb 
may  be  divided  into  two  ])art«,  that  of  praising  God,  and  that  of  executing  ilk 
behests.     In  regard  to  the  former,  there  are  694,000  myriads  who  daily  praise  the 
Name  of  God.     From  sunrise  to  sundown  they  say :  Iloly,  holy,  holy,  and  from 
sundown  to  sunrise  :  Blessed  bo  the  (tlory  of  God  from  its  place.     In  connectino 
witli  this  we  may  mention  the  Ijeautiiul  allegory  (Shem.  li.  21)  that  the  Angel  of 
prayer  weaves  crowns  for  God  out  of  the  prayers  of  Israel.     As  to  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  commands  by  the  Angels,  it  is  suggestted  (Aboth  d.  R,  Nathan  8i 
that  their  general  designation  as  ministering  Angels  might  have  led  to  jealoujT 
among  them.     Accordingly,  their  names  were  always  a  composition   of  that  of 
Uod  with  the  special  commission  entrusted  to  them  (Shem.  R.  90),  ao  that  Ibc 
name  of  each  Augcl  depended  on  his  message,  and  might  yaiy  with  it  (Ber.  R  Tbu 
This  is  beautifully  explained  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  Par.  707),  where  we  are  t4.>ld  that 
each  Angel  has  a  tablet  on  his  heart,  in  which  the  Name  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Angel  is  combined.    This  change  of  names  explained  the  answer  of  the  Angel  to 
MaiKuili   (Ik'uiidb.   U.   10).     It   is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
Angtlic  activity  recorded  in  Talmud ic  writings.     Angels  had  performed  the  ma<»ic 
at  the   first  sacrifice  of  Adam  ;  they  had  announced  the  couaequenoea  of  hi^ 
]>nni>hnient ;  they  had  cut  of!'  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  serpent ;  they  had  ap- 
peared i()  Abr:il)iim  in  the  foiiu  of  a  baker,  a  sailor,  and  an  Arab.     120,000  of 
tliiMii  had  danced  1>efore  Jacob  when  he  left  Lalian ;  4,000  myriads  of  them  wvn 
rt>:idy  to  fight  for  him  against  Ksau ;  2l',(K)0  of  them  descended  on  Sinai  and  stond 
Ihside  Israel  wlien,  in  their  tern>r  at  the  Voice  of  God,  they  fled  for  twelve  niiUi 
An^-'ls  Nvt-re  direct*^  to  close  the  gates  of  heaven  when  the  prayer  of  Moees  with 
the  All-powerful,  In«>tlable  Xainu  in  it,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sagsagel,  would 
have  ])n< vented  his  death.     I'^inally,  a.^  they  were  pledged  to  help  Israel,  so  would 
they  als.)  ])unish  every  apistate  Israelite.     Especially  would  they  execute  that 
most  terril)le  punishment  of  throwing  souls  to  each   other  from  one  worid  to 
anotlur.     J)y  the  side  of  tliebo  debasing  superstitions  we  come  apon  heantiful 
allegories,  such  as  that  a  good  an<l  an  evil  Angel  always  accompanied  man,  but 
«s]>ecially  on  the  fvo  of  the  Sabl>ath  when  he  n*turned  from  the  Synagogue,  and 
that  for  every  pnfi'pt  he  ohserveil  (SjmI  si»nt  him  a  protecting  Angel.     This  idea  » 
r(>ali>tically  deve1o]H'<l  in  Pirke  d.  K.  Kl.  lo,  where  the  rarious  modea  and  timea  in 
which  the  ^ihmI  Angrls  k«4'p  man  fr«>m  destruction  are  set  forth. 

It  is  r}uiti>  in  a<cor«Iance  with  what  we  know  of  the  system  of  Rahlnniami 
that  thf  li>a\<nly  lii»t  >li  miM  he  ii'iire.-^ented  as  forming  a  sort  of  conaultativv  Saa- 
hnliiii.  Sinci-  <i  mI  i:r\.r  liid  anything'  without  first  taking  counsel  with  the  famQy 
aboxij  <Sanh.  .'W  /h,^  it  hail  iMt-n  so  when  He  n»solved  to  create  man.  Afttiw 
\\:inl>  the  Ang«>ls  liad  inb-n-edrd  for  Adam,  and,  when  God  pointed  to  his  di^ 
olMiii'iice,  tilt  y  had  ufLTi'd  that  thusdfath  would  also  come  upon  Moaea  and  Aaron, 
who  V.  Te  .sinh-.-.-*,  siiici'  one  fate  must  come  to  the  just  and  the  unjost.     Similariv 

»   1 1  ■  d.iiih"*  of  111.-  r..iir  A!i^'«IPrim'r!* —  wh<'n  He  iakfti  awa^,  not  wh«i  He  Kirrib 

Mii)i  >  1.  <i.(l»rii'l.    I  ri*  I.  aii<l    K.i]>ha<l— arc  (-lull  i.  21)— And  it  u  argued  that«  wbmvfT 

(Xiili:     il  in  \\  inj.i.  K.  .'.  thi*  fxprciwiun  *and  Jebnrah*  oeeiin»  at  ia 

>  A  •  >r.iiii:;   !'•  Ji-r.    IkT.  ix.  7  ( |>.   1  t  h),  fti.' 1:i>t  rlnuw  of  1   Kings  ZXii.  XS^  it  MMUM 

Gvd  •  .ily  taU&  euuiiavl  with  Ili.i  Saiihcdrin  Uud  and  Ilii  -S*"'*ir''^"- 
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they  had  interceded  for  Isaac,  when  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  him,  and  finally       APP, 
dropped  three  tears  on  the  eacrifieial  knife,  by  which  its  edge  became  blunted.        XIII 
And  8()  throu^^h  the  rest  of  Israel's  history,  whsre  on  all  ciitical  uccaiiioDS  Jewish    ^  ■     >    — » 
legend  introduces  the  Angels  on  the  scene. 

4.  Limitation  of  the  power  of  the  AnyeU.  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  tba 
fuculties,  tlie  powers,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  Angels  were  limited.  They  are, 
indeed,  pure  spiritual  beings  (Vayyikra  R.  24),  without  sensuous  requirements 
(Youm  7'i  h)y  without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy  (Chag.  14),  and  without  i* in 
(Pirqe  d.  \i.  El.  4(3).  They  know  much,  notably  the  future  (Ab.  d.  R.  Nath.  37), 
and  have  part  in  the  Divine  Light.  They  live  on  the  beams  of  the  Divine  Glory 
(l^m.  K.  21),  are  not  subject  to  our  limitations  as  to  movement,  see  but  are  uotseea 
(Ab.  d.  U.  Nath.  u.  s.),  can  turn  their  face  to  any  side  (Ab.  d.  R.  Nath.  37),  and 
only  api>ear  to  share  in  our  ways,  such  as  in  eating  (Ber.  li.  48).  Still,  in  many 
respects  they  are  inferior  to  Israel,  and  had  been  employed  in  ministry  (Ber.  R,  76). 
They  wen»  unable  to  give  names  to  the  animals,  which  Adam  did  (Pirq^d.  R.  El.  13). 
Jacob  liad  wrestled  with  the  Angel  and  prevailed  over  him  when  the  Angel  wept 
(ChuU.  i)2  a).  Thus  it  was  rather  their  nature  than  their  powers  or  dignity  which 
distinguished  them  from  man.  No  Angel  could  do  two  meesagee  at  the  same  time 
(lier.  H.  50).  In  general  they  are  merely  instrumente  blindly  to  do  a  certain 
work,  not  even  beliolding  the  Throne  of  Glory '(Beniidb.  R.  14),  but  needed  mutual 
assistance  (Vayyikra  H.  31).  They  are  also  liable  to  punishments  (Chag.  16  a). 
Thus,  they  wore  banished  from  their  station  for  138  years,  because  they  had  told 
Ijot  that  God  would  destroy  Sodom,  while  the  Angel-Princes  of  the  Gentiles  were 
kept  in  chains  till  the  days  ol  Jeremiah.  As  regards  their  limited  knowledge,  with 
the  exct^ption  of  Gabriel,  they  do  not  understand  Chaldee  or  Syriac  (Sot.  33  a). 
Th<>  realistic  application  of  their  supposed  ignorance  on  this  score  need  not  here  be 
rep«  ated  (see  Shabb.  12  b).  As  the  Angels  are  inferior  to  the  righteoua,  it  follows 
(hat  thoy  are  so  to  Israel.  God  had  informed  the  Angels  that  the  creation 
ot  man  was  superior  to  theirs,  and  it  had  excited  their  envy.  Adam  attained  a 
place  nuich  nearer  to  God  than  they,  and  God  loved  Israel  more  than  the  Angels. 
And  God  had  left  all  the  ministering  Angels  in  order  to  come  to  Moses,  and 
when  He  communicated  with  him  it  was  directly,  and  the  Angela  standing  be» 
tween  them  did  not  hear  what  passed.  In  connection  with  this  ministry  of  the 
An^'els  on  behalf  of  Biblical  heroes  a  curioua  legend  may  here  find  its  phice. 
From  a  combination  of  Ex.  xviii.  4  with  Ex.  ii.  16  the  strange  inference  was  made 
tiiat  M(\Hi'8  had  actually  been  seized  by  Pharaoh.  Two  diiierent  accounts  of  how 
ho  escaped  from  his  power  are  given.  According  to  the  one,  the  sword  with  which 
ho  was  to  be  executed  rebounded  from  the  neck  of  Moses,  and  was  broken,  to 
which  Cant.  vii.  5  was  )up))08ed  to  refer,  it  being  added  that  the  rebound  killed 
thi'  would-be  executioner.  According  to  another  account,  an  Angel  took  the  place 
of  Mosrs,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  fiy,  his  flight  being  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  all  the  attendants  of  the  king  were  miraculously  rendered  either  dumb, 
deaf,  or  Mind,  so  that  they  could  not  execute  the  behests  of  their  master.  Of  thia 
minu'ulous  interposition  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  in  Ex.  iv.  11, 
for  his  tiicouragement  in  undertaking  his  mission  to  Pharaoh.  In  the  exaggeration 
of  .Icwish  boast  fulness  in  the  Law,  it  was  said  that  the  Angels  had  wished  to 
receive  tlio  Law,  but  that  they  had  not  been  granted  this  privilege  (Job  xxviiL  21). 
And  sixty  niyria<is  of  Angels  had  crowned  with  two  crowns  every  Israelite  who 
at  Mount  Sinai  had  taken  upon  himself  the  Law  (Shabb.  88  a).    In  view  of  all 
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APP.       this  we  need  scarcely  mention  the  Rablnnic  prohibition  to  address  to  the  Angvlf 
XIII       prayers,  even  although  they  bore  them  to  heaTen  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  1),  or  to  make 
^1    ,    ■^   pictorial  representations  of  them  (Targ.  P8.-Jon.  on  Ex.  zz.  23 ;  Mechilta  on  1m 
passage,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  80  a). 

5.  The  Angels  are  not  ahsolxUely  good.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliis  is  reallT 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabbis.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  when  Qod  consulted  tbie 
Angels,  they  opposed  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  God  had  con- 
cealed from  tbem  that  man  would  sin.  But  more  than  this — ^tlio  AngeU  had 
actually  conspired  for  the  fall  of  man  (the  whole  of  this  is  also  related  in  Pii^^  d. 
R.  El.  13).  Nor  had  their  jealousy  and  envy  been  confined  to  that  oocaaLiiL 
They  had  accused  Abraham,  that,  when  he  gaye  a  great  feast  at  the  weaning  of  I«sc. 
he  did  not  even  offer  to  God  a  bullock  or  a  goat.  Similarly,  they  had  laid  cbargH 
against  Ishmoel,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  left  to  perish  of  thirst.  They  had 
expostulated  with  Jacob,  because  he  went  to  sleep  at  Bethel.  But  especiallT  had 
they,  from  envy,  opposed  Moses*  ascension  into  heaven;  they  had  objected  to  his'beiw 
allowed  to  write  down  the  Law,  falsely  urging  that  Moses  would  claim  the  glory 
of  it  for  himself,  and  they  are  represented,  in  a  strangely  blasphemous  manner,  a» 
hnving  been  with  difHculty  appeased  by  God.  In  Shabb.  88  b  we  have  an  account 
of  how  Moses  paciQed  the  Angels,  by  showing  that  the  Law  was  not  suitable  for 
them,  since  they  were  not  subject  to  sinful  desires,  upon  which  they  became 
the  friends  of  Moses,  and  each  taught  him  some  secret,  among  others  the  Angel  of 
death  how  to  arrest  the  pestilence.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  An^ls  were  wont 
to  bring  charges  against  Israel,  and  that,  when  Manasseh  wished  to  xvpent,  thi 
Angels  Hhut  the  entrance  to  heaven,  so  that  his  prayer  might  not  penetrate  into 
the  presence  of  God. 

Kqually  profane,  though  in  another  direction,  is  the  notion  that  Angels  might 
bo  employed  for  magical  purposes.  This  had  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jcnualem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  afler  the  death  of  that  mighty  hero  Ahika,  the  sob 
of  Gaphteri,  Ohananeel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  had  conjured  up  ministering  Angeh* 
who  affrighted  the  C -haldees  into  flight.  On  this  God  had  changed  their  names, 
when  Chaiianei*l,  unable  any  longer  to  command  their  services,  had  sammoned  up 
th(>  Prince  of  the  World  by  uBing  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  lifted  Jerusalem  into 
the  air,  but  Gtxi  had  trodden  it  down  again,  to  all  which  Lam.  ii.  1  nfrnvd 
(Yalk.  vol.  ii.  p.  HK)  c  and  d.  Par.  1001).  The  same  story  is  repeated  in  anothci 
place  (p.  1(^7,  last  line  of  col.  c,  and  col.  d),  with  the  addition  that  the  leading  in- 
hahitantA  of  Jerusalem  had  propojied  to  defend  the  city  by  conjuring  up  the  Angck 
of  Water  and  Fire,  and  surrounding  their  city  with  walls  of  water,  of  fin,  or  of 
iron  ;  but  their  hfipes  were  disappointed  when  God  a&^gned  to  the  Angels  namai 
dith'rent  from  thos**  which  they  had  preriously  possessed,  so  that  when  called  i 
tht-y  were  unable  to  do  what  was  ezpi'Cted  of  them. 

i\.  Thf  yavirs  of  the  Angels.  ]^.«ides  those  already  enumerated^  wn  mar  heie 
mention,*  the  »SVir  ha-Olmn,  or  *  Prince  of  the  World*  (Yeb.  10  6)  ;  the  iMirv  •/ 
the  St*a,  whoHe  name  is  Hnp|>i8e<l  to  have  been  Hahab,  and  whom  God  deetinTcd 
bt'rausi*  ho  liftd  refuRcd  to  receive  the  waters  which  had  covered  the  world,  and  the 
smell  of  whofic  dead  Ixxly  would  kill  every  one  if  it  were  not  coreted  hr  water. 
JJumah  lA  the  .\ngul  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  (Ber.  18  b).  When  the  aoal  of  tht 
rightoouH  leaves  the  bxly,  the  ministering  Angels  announes  it  before  God,  Who 
deputes  them  tu  mt^et  it.  Three  hosts  of  Angels  then  proceed  on  this  arm^ 
I  Akhtanrl^^ThK[m  *  the  rmim  of  God* — Memn  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  DsHy  (Bv.  7  cl 
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each  quotinp  succp^ively  one  clause  of  Is.  Ivii.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  A  PP. 
wicked  leave  the  hodj,  they  are  met  by  three  hosts  of  destroying  Anjrels,  one  of  xill 
which  repeats  Is.  xlviiL  22,  another  Is.  I.  11,  and  the  third  Ezek.  xxzii.  10  (Keth.  s— ^. — 
104  a).  Then  the  souls  of  all  the  dead,  f^^ood  or  bad,  are  handed  over  to  Dumah. 
Yorqemi  is  the  Prince  of  hail.  He  had  pn)pi>sed  to  cool  the  fiery  furnace  into 
which  the  Three  Children  were  cast,  but  Gabriel  had  objected  that  this  might 
seem  a  deliverance  by  natural  mean:*,  and  being  himself  tlie  Prince  of  the  fire,  had 
proposed,  instead  of  this,  to  make  the  furnace  cold  within  and  hot  without,  in 
order  both  to  deliver  the  Three  Children  and  to  destroy  those  who  watched  outside 
(Pes.  118  ri  and  h)}  Htdya^  or  Eadya  is  the  Angel  of  rain.  One  of  the  Rabbis 
professed  to  de^ribo  him  from  actual  vision  as  like  a  calf  whose  lips  were  open, 
standing  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Deep,  andsaying  to  the  Upper  Deep,  Let 
your  waters  run  down,  and  to  the  Lower,  I>et  your  waters  spring  up.  The  repre- 
sentation of  this  Angel  as  a  calf  may  l)e  due  to  the  connection  between  rain  and 
ploughing,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  llidya  means  both  a 
plough  and  ploughing  (Taan.  25  h).  Of  other  Angels  we  will  only  name  the  Ruach 
PuqomthfOT  Spirit  of  decision,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  most  daring  objection 
to  what  God  had  said,  Kzck.  xvi.  3,  in  which  he  is  defended  by  the  liabbis,  since 
his  activity  had  been  on  behalf  of  Israel  (Sanh.  44  6) ;  Naqidf  the  Angel  of  Food ; 
Nahhely  the  Angel  of  Poverty  ;  the  two  AngeU  of  Healing;  the  Angel  of  DreamM^ 
LaUah  ;  and  even  the  Angel  of  Lust.''  ^jJSlha 

It  is,  of  course,  not  a^sserted  that  all  these  grossly  materialihtic  superstitions  and    flveauneiBoi 
profane  views  were  entertauied  in  Palestme,  or  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  still  kss   ot  whom 
that  they  are  shared  by  educated  Jews  in  the  West.     D*it  they  certainly  date  from   J}l^,^|^ 
Talmudic  times ;  they  embtxiy  the  only  teaching  of  liabbinic  writings  about  the    <i«-«««-^Mt 
Angels  which  we  possess,  and  hence,  whencesoever  introduced,  or  however  de-   Mount, 
velopi'd,  their  roots  must  be  traced  back  to  far  earlier  times  than  those  when  they    Jif*l^o\ 
were  propounded  in  liabbiuic  Academies.      All  the  more  that  modern  Judaism    tb«?iii  the 
would  indignantly  repudiate  them,  do  they  bear  testimony  against  Babbinic  teaching,    triaroha 
And  one  thing  at  least  must  be  evident,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  under-   J**j'[J  ^j^^ 
taken  the  ta^^k  of  recording  at  such  length  views  and  statements  repugnant  to  all    HimtHf  Ik». 
reverent  feeling.     The  contention  of  certain  modem  writers  that  the  teaching  about   eiM^'propm- 
AngeLs  in  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from,  and  represents  Jewish  notions,  must   {Jj^^^VonflT™ 
bo  perceived   to   be  absolutely  groundless  and  contrary  to  fact.     In  truth,  the   with  Mom« 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  Angels  represents,  as  compared   Sther^twp* 
with  that  of  the  Rabbis,  not  only  a  return  to  the  purity  of  Old  Testament  teaching,   J[?**.*J^\^ 
but,  we  might  almost  say,  a  new  revelation. 

II.   SaTAHOLOOT   A5D   FaLL  OP  THE  AnOELS. 

The  difference  between  the  Satanology  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  tiie  Ne;r  Testa- 
ment is,  if  possible,  even  more  marked  tlian  that  in  their  Angelology.  In  genl^nt) 
wo  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  Satan,  none  of  the  names  given  to  the 
groat  enemy  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  More  important 
still,  the  latter  contain  no  mention  of  a  Kingdom  of  Sttfrnt.  In  other  words,  the 
power  of  enl  is  not  contrasted  with  that  of  gotxl,  nor  Satan  with  God,    The 

1  It  i«  said  that  Gabriel  had  pn)[M>Mtl  in  the  patriarch,  yet  Gabriel  had  obtained  this 

ihi«»  manner  to  deliver  Abraham  when  in  ai  the  reward  of  his  propoeal,  th.it  ho  was 

■imilardanffaratthehandiof  Nitnrod.    And,  allowed  to  deliver  the  Three  Children  fhxn 

although  God  ha<l  by  His  own  Hand  delivered  the  fiery  fturnaoe. 

So2 
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devil  M  presented  rather  as  the  enemy  of  man,  than  of  God  aiid  of  good.  This 
marks  a  fundannntal  ditierence.  The  New  Testament  sets  before  ua  two  oppoanf 
kingdoms,  or  priiicipiei*,  which  exercise  ahaolute  sway  over  man.  Christ  is  *  th* 
Strunjrer  one  *  who  overcumeth  *  the  etroiijr  man  armed/  aiid  taketh  from  him  iic< 
only  his  spoib,  hut  his  armour  (St.  Luke  xi.  21, 22).  It  is  a  moral  contest  in  which 
S:ilan  is  vauquislied,  and  the  liberation  of  his  subjects  is  the  coii8e<|ueDce  of  hie  oirn 
sulj<luiil.  This  implies  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  power  of  the  enemv,  not 
onlv  externally  but  internally,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  principle  of  spiritoal 
lite  lor  the  old  one.  It  introduces  a  moral  element,  both  as  the  ground  and  as  tb« 
result  of  the  contest.  From  this  point  of  view  the  difierence  between  the  Nrw 
Testament  and  It^ibhinism  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,  and  it  iano  exainseratiiin 
to  siiy  that  this  alone— the  question  here  being  one  of  priuciple  not  of  detail*— 
would  mark  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  fundamentally  diverprent  from,  and  incom- 
parably superior  to,  that  of  Uabbinism.  *  Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom.'' 
Assuredly.it  may  be  answered,  not  from  His  contemporaries. 

Since  Uahhinisni  viewed  the  *  prreat  enemy  *  only  as  the  envious  and  maliriow 
opponent  of  man,  the  >piritual  element  was  entirely  eliminated.^  Instead  of  tlw 
]K?rsonitied  principle  of  Kvil,  to  which  there  is  response  in  us,  and  of  which  all  hs^tf 

some  ex])erience,  we  have  only  a  clumsy  and— to  speak  plainlj often  astapid 

hater.  This  holds  eijuully  true  in  regard  to  the  threefold  aspect  under  which 
lliibhiuism  presents  the  devil :  as  ^Safun  (also  called  Satnmaei) ;  as  the  Yti»fr  AaRa, 
or  evil  impulse  personilied  ;  and  as  the  Atu/ei  of  Death — in  other  woids,  as  the 
Accuser,  Tempter,  and  Punisher.  Before  explauiing  the  ItablHnie  views  on  each  of 
these  j)«)iMts,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  regard  to — 

1.  77//'  Fuii  of  Sdfuu  and  of  his  Aiit/eh,  This  took  place,  not  antecedently,  bo! 
mhsfqueiif/j/  to  the  creation  of  man.  As  related  in  Pirqtf  de  R.  Eliezer,  ch.  iK  the 
]>rimary  cause  of  it  was  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  part  of  the  Angels.'  Their  oppiv 
sit  ion  to  man's  creation  is  also  described  in  Iler.  U.  8,  although  theivthe  fall  of  man 
is  not  tniced  to  Satanic  agency.  Hut  we  have  (as  before  stated)  a  somewhat  Uai^ 
phemous  a(x'ount  of  the  discussions  in  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  whether  or  not  man 
shouM  he  created.  While  the  dispute  was  still  proceeding  God  actually  craatid 
man,  and  then  addressed  the  ministering  Angels :  '  Why  dispute  any  lon|rer  ?  Man 
is  already  cn»ated.'  In  the  Pinjd  de  R.  Eliezer,  we  are  only  told  that  the  Ai^seb 
ha<l  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  the  creation  of  man.  The  circumstance  that  hi* 
KujJi'riority  was  evidenced  by  his  ability  to  p^ve  names  to  all  creatures,  induced  then 
to  'lay  a  ]»lnt  aL'ainst  Adam,'  so  that  by  his  fall  they  might  obtain  suDi^roacy. 
Now  (>:'  all  Anp.'MMinces  in  heaven  ^Sammael  was  the  first — distinguished  abovf 

>  All   :ui;i](iir«>u.<<  nin:irk   wctuM  apply   to  m.inkind  which  he  had  wen  newlr  crvatfd. 

.Icwi-h  ti;i<-Iiiiii:  .'iIkiiii  tie*  •^■hmX  :iii>;i']^.  who  w h it'll  a pi^.tredAi} feehle, mean, and deitpicabk; 

:ir«'  I  at  In  r  .liu  Mi  clvi.^ :  hiiii  tlir  )ii>:h  -spiritual  sti  vastly  iiiferiuf  Dot  imly  to  him,  the  prince 

l'i'iri;;>  «•(  tli«>  ISiMr.  <>f  the iiiiKol^  and  head of  the  creatrdunirrrw. 

-  A^  a  ciiriiMi-   illii-! ration  how  oxtri'ines  hut  nl«»  to  the  inferior  anipeU,  M^f  that  he 

mirt.  wi-  >ii'.i..ii»  thi'  r  llouiii'i  friHii  J^umthuH  must  Im*  <(uhji'ct  to  one  of  that  rar«  whirh 

r.thttmis.     Alu-r    il— <  ril»in;^    how    •  Sat. -mi,  ^h<•u^i  hcroarter  be  bom. h«  maid  not  hesrit. 

I.,  i-.n-  lii-  Inll,  w.iN  th«' «  hill  i-f  all  ih-  anu'i.-ls  This  o«vn>ioiied  hit  fall  *  (Tract«Ce  on  "The 

.  .  .  ii;iy,  .  .  .  :hi'  Mif-iaJi  nr  Chri-i  < !  J.  nn  Fall  «if  the  An^eb,*  Works.  toI.  iL  |h\.  iBO*. 

he  was'-hr  Aii'inrcil,  •«•  that   in  thi>  n- pift,  <><)!).  (i  10).     Could  Jommtkam   Kdmmnk  haw 

.l.'.iiH  Christ    i-i    fx:iit<il  unto   lii-^   plarr  In  heanl  < if  the  Rabbinic  legends,  or  hi  thin  oniT 

liiMVtn' ;  ami  thai  '  Luiii'T  nr  Satan,  whiif  a  n  xtranire  coincidence?    The  cnrioos  ifdc'r 

h«>li  an  M'l  .  .  .  WIS  a  ty|M>  ot'  Christ/   the  will  (iiid   much  quaint  infbnnaKioa,  tbi«£h. 

^r«>at  AiniTi<ai)  liivine  cxplaiiiA  his   tall  sua  I   fear,  Httle  help,  in  ProC    IJK.  Se9tt'§  wL 

fnll.iws:    *Hiit    wht'ii    it    wax    revenM    to  *Tbc   ExiAtcnot  of    EtU  Spirits*    ~ 

him.  hi^h   iind  ^l->rniiit  a>   he  was  that  h«  1943. 
miut  be  a  miniiitermg  spirit  to  the  race  of 
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the  Seraphim  and  living  creatures  by  having  double  their  number  of  wings.  APR 
Taking  the  company  of  Angela  subject  to  him,  he  came  down  upon  earth,  and  xill 
selected  as  tUe  only  fit  instrument  for  his  designs  the  serpent,  which  at  that  time  had  ^—  »  ■■  * 
not  only  speech,  but  hands  and  feet,  and  was  in  stature  and  appearance  like  the  camel. 
In  the  language  of  the  Pirqd  de  R.  Eliezer,  Sammael  took  complete  pi  ssession  of  the 
serpent,  even  as  demoniacs  act  under  the  absolute  control  of  evil  spirits.  Then 
Sammael,  in  the  serpent,  first  deceived  the  woman,  and  next  imposed  on  her  by 
touching  the  tree  of  life  (although  the  tree  cried  out),  saying,  that  he  had  actually 
*  touched  *  the  tree,  of  which  he  pretended  the  touch  had  been  forbidden  on  jiain  of 
death  (Gen.  iii.  3)  *— and  yet  he  had  not  died !  Upon  this  Eve  followed  his  example, 
and  touched  the  tree,  when  she  immediately  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  coming  agaiiLst 
her.  Afraid  that  she  would  die  and  0«;d  give  another  wife  to  Adam,  she  led  her 
husband  into  tlie  sin  of  di.*«ol)edionce.  The  story  of  the  Fall  is  somewhat  differently 
related  In  Ber.  R.  18,  10.  No  mention  li  there  made  either  of  flemmiel  or  of  his 
agency,  and  the  serpent  is  represented  as  beguiling  Eve  from  a  wish  to  marry  her, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  compass  the  death  of  Adam. 

Critical  ingenuity  may  attempt  to  find  a  symbolic  meaning  in  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  .lewi^li  legend  t)f  the  Fall,  although,  to  use  moderate  language,  they  seem 
equally  profane  and  repulsive.  But  this  will  surely  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
Ua))hinic  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels,  as  connected  with  the  fidl  of  man,  equally 
contnusts  with  the  reverent  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  narmtiveand  the  sublime 
teaching  of  the  New  Tes^tament  al>out  sin  and  evil. 

2.  tSittarif  or  Sammael^  as  the  accuser  of  man.  And  clumsy,  indeed,  are  his  ac- 
cusations. Thus  the  statement  (Gen.  xxii.  1)  that  'God  temj»te<l  Abraham  *  is,  in 
Jewish  legend,  transformed  (Sanh.  80  A)  into  a  scene,  where,  in  the  great  up|)er 
Sanhedrin  (Bi»r.  U.  50),  Satan  brings  accusation  against  the  Patrianh.'  All  his 
])revious  piety  had  lx»en  merely  hiterested ;  and  now  when,  at  tlie  age  of  one 
hundred,  God  had  given  him  a  son,  he  had  made  a  great  feast  and  not  otlered  aught 
to  the  Almighty.  On  this  God  is  Represented  as  answering,  that  Abraham  waa 
ready  to  sacrilice  not  only  an  animal  but  his  own  son  ;  and  this  had  bet»n  the  <x?ca- 
sion  of  tlie  temptation  of  Abraham.  That  this  legend  is  very  am-ient,  indeed,  ;ire- 
Christimi  (a  circumstance  of  considerable  unportance  t'"  the  student  of  this  history) 
appears  from  its  occurrence,  though  in  more  general  f«)rni,  in  the  B<M»k  of  Jubilee?*, 
ch.  xvii.  In  Ifcr.  U.  55  and  in  Tanchuma  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  20  a  and  A),  the  legend  is 
connecttni  with  a  dispute  K-tween  Isaac  and  Ishmael  a»  to  their  resiM»»-tive  merits, 
when  the  former  declares  hims^'lf  ready  to  offer  up  even  his  lift*  unto  God.  In 
Tanolnnna  (u.  s.)  we  an*  told  that  this  was  one  of  the  gr«»at  merits  of  man,  to  which 
the  .\lniighty  had  pointed  when  the  .Angels  made  objection  to  his  creation. 

8.  .Srt/aw,  or  Snmjnaei^  as  the  seducer  of  num.  The  statemtMit  in  Bjiba  H.  10  a 
which  identifies  Sitton  with  the  Yetner  /4a7?^7,or  evil  impulst*  in  man, must  Ik* regardt»il 
as  a  rationalistic  attempt  to  gl«)ss  over  the  older  teaching  alK)ut  Sammael,  by  repie- 
s»*nting  him  \vs  a  jMM'sonification  of  the  evil  inclination  within  us.  For,  the  Talmud 
not  only  distinguishes  between  a  personal  Satan  without,  and  evil  inclination  within 
man,  but  expressly  ascribes  to  (io<l  the  creation  of  the  Yetsrr  halia  in  man 
as  he  was  bifore  the  Fall,  the  occurrence  of  two  '*  '*  iu  iln»  \\nn\  nv**1  (*and  lie 

'  The  Ralilii-i  |Kun(  out.how  Kvohad  mA/«r/  t ho  fir^^t  si ii,  with  hII  the  terrible ci>ii8«|iiencea 

to  tli»"  wunl.H  (»r  (iiiil.     He   htid  only  com-  omiHNit'l  with  it. 

uiaikIimI  thrin  n«»|  toni/of  tlie  tree,  wliilo  K\f  '  hi  lUr.  II.  .*»«;  the  necUMthm  is  stated  to 

added  t<i  it,  that  they  were  not  to  touch  it.  have  U  lu  hrou^ht  hy  the  miaiaieriiig  angela. 
TtiUH  .iddin^'  to  the  w'ords  of  (hh!  had  led  to 
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APP.       formed/  Gen.  ii.  7)  beinp:  Bupposod  to  indicate  the  existanoe  of  two  impnlMfl  in 
XIII        us— the  Yetser  Tuhh  aud  the  Ytttr  haRa  (Ikir.  (U  a).     And  it  ii  stated  that  this 

««^ '   existence  of  evil  in  man  8  original  nature  was  of  intinite  comfort  ^in  the  fear 

which  would  otherwise  beset  us  in  trouble  (tier.  Ii.  14).  More  than  this  (aa  will 
pi'osently  bo  shown),  the  existence  of  this  evil  prii:ciple  within  us  was  declared  to 
bo  absi^lutely  nnceitsury  for  the  continuance  of  the  world  (Yoma  09  b^  Sanh. 
e4«). 

Sutan,  or  Sammm^l,  is  introduced  as  the  seducer  of  man  in  all  the  great  events 
of  Isnit-rs  history.  With  varying  Weudury  additions  the  story  of  Satan's  attempts 
to  prevent  the  obedience  of  Abraham  and  the  sacritice  of  Isaac  is  told  in  Sauh. 
8t)  b,  Bi'r.  ]{.  6<(,  and  Tanchuma,  p.  30  a  and  b.  Yet  there  is  nothing  even  astute, 
only  a  course  rerili:<in,  about  the  description  of  the  clumsy  attempts  of  Satan  to  turn 
Abraham  from,  or  to  binder  him  in,  his  purpose ;  to  iufluence  Isaac ;  or  to  frighten 
Sarah.  Nor  are  the  other  persoua^MM  in  the  le^^fud  more  successfully  sketched. 
There  is  a  want  of  all  hiirher  conception  in  the  references  to  the  Almighty,  a  pain- 
ful amount  of  downri^'ht  unt ruth fuhiess  about  Abraham,  lamentable  boastfulness 
and  ^K'tty  s])ite  nlK)ni  I^^iuic,  while  the  Sarah  of  the  Jewish  legend  is  rather  a 
weak  old  llastern  woman  than  the  mother  in  Israel.  To  hold  such  penrersions  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  side  of  the  N(>w  Testament  conception  of  the  motives 
and  lives  of  tlie  henu'S  of  old,  or  the  doctrinal  iuferences  and  teaching  of  the  Itabbis 
by  those  of  ('hri.st  and  His  Apostlen,  were  to  compare  darkness  with  light. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  legends  in  which  Satau  is  introduced  as 
seducer.  Anythin<;  molt;  childi.'-h  could  scarcely  be  invented  than  this,  that,  when 
iSiunm.iel  could  not  otherwise  ptTsuade  Israel  that  Moses  would  not  return  from 
Mount  Sinai,  h  at  lutnt  made  his  bier  appear  before  them  in  the  clouds  (Shab.  tSS^m\ 
unh'ss  it  be  this  story,  that  when  Satan  would  seduce  David  he  assumed  the  fbna 
of  a  bird,  and  that,  when  David  shot  at  it,  Bath-Sheba  suddenly  looked  up,  thus 
gaining'  the  king*  by  her  beauty  (Sanh.  107  a).  In  both  these  instances  the  ^vioos 
\>iir|K>H^  is  to  ])al]iiite  the  f^uilt  wliether  of  Israel  or  of  David,  whieh,  indeed,  is  in 
ither  phices  entirely  explained  away  as  not  due  to  disobedience  or  to  lost  (oompb 
Ab.  Zar.  4  A,  0  «). 

4.  Ah  the  JCmtni/  of  rnan,  Satan  seeks  to  hurt  and  destroy  kimg  tgmd  JU  w 
the  Amjt'l  of  Drath.  Thus,  wlien  Satan  had  failed  in  shaking  the  constancy  of 
Abraham  and  Inuic,  he  attacked  Sarah  (Yalkut,  i.  Par.  98,  last  lines,  p.  386).  To 
his  su^^'e.stiouM,  or  rathtT  fal^e  re}iort8,  her  death  had  been  due,  either  from  fright 
at  being  told  that  Is^iac  had  been  ofl'ered  (Pinjd  de  R.  El.  32,  and  Tarpim  Ps^ 
Jon.),  or  el*4e  from  the  shock,  wlifu  al'ter  all  slie  k^arned  that  Isaac  was  not  dead 
(IW.  K.  t}^).  Similarly,  Sutnn  hail  sought  to  take  from  Tamar  the  pledgea  which 
Juduh  had  ;:ivon  Iier.  lie  a)>{)iMied  as  an  old  man  to  show  Nimrod  how  to  have 
Abraham  <a>t  into  the  tiery  oven,  at  the  same  time  persuading  Abraham  not  to 
rexi.^t  it,  \c.  lv{ually  puerile  an>  the  n^presen  tat  ions  of  ^tan  as  the  Angd  of 
])i>aTh.  AccmdiiiL"  to  .\lH)d.  Zar.  iH) />,  the  dying  MH*a  his  enemy  with  a  drawn 
sword,  on  the  ]ioint  of  which  a  drop  of  \r\i\\  trtmibles.  In  his  fright  he  opens  hiB 
mouth  and  swallows  this  drop,  which  accounts  for  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the 
c>)rru)>tion  that  fullows.  Accortlin^^  to  another  Habbi,  the  Angel  of  Death  reallj 
u.M's  his  Hword,  ahhoiij.'Ii,  on  account  of  the  dipiity  of  humanity,  the  wound  whidi 
he  iiitlicr^  is  n(vt  allowed  to  be  vi-ihle.  It  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  a  narrative  i 
repiilHlvi>  than  that  of  the  death  of  Moses  according  to  Deb.  Bt  IL 
with  t  he  t  riumph  of  Sammael  over  Michael  at  the  expected  evwty  it  tdb  how  Mom 
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bad  entreated  rather  to  be  changed  into  a  beaat  or  a  bird  than  to  die ;  how  Gabriel 
and  Michael  had  successively  refused  to  bring  the  soul  of  Moses ;  how  Moses,  know- 
ing that  Sammael  was  coming  for  the  purpose,  had  armed  himself  with  the  Ineffable 
Name ;  how  Moses  had  in  boastfuiness  recounted  to  Sammael  all  his  achieyementSf 
real  and  legendary  ;  and  how  at  last  Moses  had  pursued  the  £nemy  with  the  Ineffable 
Name,  and  in  his  anger  taken  off  one  of  his  horns  of  glory  and  blinded  Satan  in 
one  eye.  We  must  be  excused  from  farther  following  this  stoiy  through  its  revolt- 
ing details. 

But,  whether  as  the  Angel  of  Death  or  as  the  seducer  of  man,  Sammael  has  not 
absolute  power.  When  Israel  took  the  Law  upon  themselves  at  Mount  Sinaii  they 
became  entirely  free  from  his  sway,  and  would  have  remained  so,  but  for  the  sin  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  SimiUrly,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  object  of  Israelis  prayer  (Neh. 
viii.  0)  was  to  have  Satan  delivered  to  them.  After  a  three  days'  Uust  it  was 
granted,  and  the  Yetser  haRa  of  idolatry,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lion,  was  de- 
livered up  to  them.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  repeat  the  story  of  what 
was  done  with  the  bound  enemy,  or  how  his  cries  were  rendered  inaudible  in 
heaven.  SufHoe  it  that,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  preeent  world,  Israel 
liberated  him  from  the  ephah  covered  with  lead  (Zeeh.  v.  8),  under  which,  by 
advice  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  they  bad  confined  him,  although  for  precaution 
they  first  put  out  his  eyes  (Yoma,  (19  b).  And  yet,  in  view,  or  probably,  rather,  in 
ignorance,  of  such  teaching,  modern  criticism  would  derive  the  Satanology  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  history  of  the  Temptation  from  Jewish  sources ! 

Over  these  six  persons — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam^ 
with  whom  some  apparently  rank  i3enjamin~the  Angel  of  Death  had  no  power 
(Baba  B.  17  a).  Benjamin,  Amram,  Jeese,  and  Chileb  (the  son  of  David)  are  said 
to  have  died  (only)  through  '  the  sin  of  the  serpent.*  In  other  cases,  also,  Sammael 
may  not  be  able  to  exercise  hi«  sway  till,  for  example,  he  has  by  some  ruse  diverted 
a  theologian  from  his  sacred  study.  Thus  be  interrupted  the  pious  meditatbns  of 
David  by  going  up  into  a  tree  and  shaking  it,  when,  as  David  went  to  examine  it, 
a  rung  of  the  ladder,  on  which  he  stood,  broke,  and  so  interrupted  David*s  holy 
thoughu.  Similarly,  Bnbbi  Chasda,  by  occupation  with  sacred  study,  warded  off 
the  Angvl  of  Death  till  the  crackling  of  a  beam  diverted  his  attention.  Instances 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  Enemy  are  related  (Kethub.  77  6),  and  one  lUbbi— 
Jotthua— actually  took  away  his  sword,  only  returning  it  by  direct  command  of 
God.  Whore  such  views  of  Satan  could  even  find  temporary  expreosion,  super- 
stitious fears  may  have  been  excited  ;  but  the  thought  of  moral  evil  and  of  a  moral 
combat  with  it  could  never  have  found  lodgment. 

III.    Evil  Spirits  (Shfdim,  RucMn,  Ruchotk,  Lilin). 

Here  also,  as  throughout,  we  mark  the  presence  of  Parsee  elements  of  super- 
stition. In  general ,  these  spirits  resemble  the  gnomes,  hchgoblinSy  elves,  and  spnte$  of 
our  fairy  tales,  Tliey  an»  cunning  and  malicious,  and  contact  with  them  is  dangerous; 
but  they  can  scarcely  be  described  as  absolutely  evil.  Indeed,  they  often  prove  kind 
and  useful ;  and  may  at  all  times  be  rendered  innocuous,  and  even  made  serviceable. 

1.  Tlteir  Qrigm,  nature,  and  numbers.  Opinions  differ  as  to  their  origin.  In  £M!t, 
they  variously  originated.  According  to  Ab.  12  6,  Ber.  R.  7,  they  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  Sabbath.  Ikit  niuce  that  time  their  numbere  have  greatly  in- 
creased. For,  according  to  Erub.  18  6.  Ber.  R.  20  (ed.  Warah.  p.  40^),  multitudea  of 
them  were  the  o&pring  of  Eve  and  of  male  spiriUi  and  of  Adam  with  female  spirits, 
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APP.  or  with  Lilith  (the  queen  of  the  female  spirits),  during  the  130  yean  that  Adam 
XIII  had  heen  under  the  han,  and  before  Seth  was  bom  (Gen.  ▼.  3)  ;  ^  comp.  Erub.  18  6. 
■  »  —*  Again,  their  number  can  scarcely  be  limited,  since  they  propagate  themselves 
(Chag.  16  a),  resembling  men  in  this  as  well  as  in  their  taking  of  nourishment  and 
dying.  On  the  other  hand,  like  the  An^ls  they  have  wings,  pass  unhindered 
through  space,  and  know  the  future.  Still  further,  they  are  produced  by  a  proceas 
of  transformation  from  vipers,  which,  in  the  course  of  four  times  seven  years,  succes- 
sively pass  through  the  forms  of  vampires,  thistles  and  thorns,  into  Shedim  (Bab.  K. 
16  a) — perhaps  a  parabolic  lorm  of  indicatiug  the  origination  of  iS4e(2Km  through  the 
fall  of  man.  Another  parabolic  idea  may  be  implied  in  the  saying  that  HkeduH 
spring  firom  the  backbone  of  those  who  have  not  bent  in  worship  (u.  s.). 

Although  Shedim  bear,  when  they  appear,  the  form  of  human  beings,  they  may 
assume  any  other  form.  Those  of  their  number  who  are  identified  with  dirty 
places  are  represented  as  themselves  black  (Kidd.  72  a).  But  the  reflection  of  tlieir 
likeness  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  man.  When  conjured  up,  their  position  (whether 
with  the  head  or  the  feet  uppermost)  depends  on  the  mode  of  conjuring.  Some  of 
the  Sheiiim  have  defects.  Thus,  those  of  them  who  lodge  in  the  caper  bushes  are 
blind,  and  an  instance  is  related  when  one  of  their  number,  in  pursuit  of  a  Rabbi, 
fell  over  the  root  of  a  tree  and  perished  (Pes.  Ill  b).  Trees, gardens,  vineyardis  and 
also  ruined  and  desohite  houses,  but  especially  dirty  places,  were  their  favourite 
habitation,  and  the  night-time,  or  before  cock-crowing,  their  special  time  of  appear- 
ance.' Hence  the  danger  of  going  alone  into  such  places  (Ber.  3  a,  6;  02  a).  A 
company  of  two  escaped  the  danger,  while  before  three  the  Shed  did  not  even 
appear  (Ber.  43  b).  For  the  same  reason  it  was  dangerous  to  sleep  alone  in  a  bouse 
(Shabb.  161  b),  while  the  man  who  went  out  before  cock-crow,  without  at  least 
carrying  for  protection  a  burning  torch  (though  moonlight  was  far  safer)  had  his 
blood  on  his  own  head.  If  you  grtHited  anyone  in  the  dark  you  might  unawanw 
bid  Godspeed  to  a  Shed  (Sauh.  44  a).  Nor  was  the  danger  of  this  inconsiderable, 
since  one  of  the  worst  of  these  Shedim,  specially  hurtful  to  Rabbis,  was  like  a 
dragon  with  seven  heads,  each  of  which  dropped  oif  with  every  sueoessiye  lowly 
bending  during  Rabbi  Achas  devotions  (Kidd.  29  b).  Specially  dangerous  timm 
were  the  eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  a  comfort  to  know 
that  the  Shedim  could  not  create  or  ])roduce  anything ;  nor  had  they  power  over 
that  which  had  been  counted,  measured,  tied  up  and  sealed  ((liull.  106  6);  they 
could  be  conquered  by  the  *  luetlublo  Name  ;*  and  they  might  be  banished  by  the 
use  of  certain  formuhut,  which,  when  written  and  worn,  served  as  amulets. 

The  number  of  thes^  spirits  was  like  the  earth  that  is  thrown  up  around  a  bed 
that  is  sown.  Indu(*d,  no  one  would  survive  it,  if  he  saw  their  number.  A  thou- 
sand at  your  right  hand  and  t4>n  thousand  at  your  left,  such  crowding  in  ii» 
Academy  or  by  the  side  of  a  bride ;  such  wearim'ss  and  faintness  thiough  their 
malignant  tourh,  which  rt^nt  the  verv*  dress  of  the  wearers !  (Ber.  6  a).  The 
queen  of  the  female  spirits  had  no  less  a  following  than   180,000  (Pea.  113  6). 

1  Krnin  the  oxprcMtion  *a  turn  in  Itm  own  Princ--  of  the  Rmekim   with  the    qnaUitiiia 

likonf^s/  Ac,  it  w  inforrf*!  that  hi'  pn«viou-«  Di'ui.  xix.  31  (•Thou  fhtlt  not  remow  thy 

oiritpring  during  the  138  year:<  wa.s /«<«<  in  his  DfiuhUiurV    landmark  *X  which  Memfd  te 

likeneM.  ^ivc  the  *  Miirit  *  a  warrant  for  attackfaifc  hist 

'  The  folluwini:  HuiocncUh  will  ilhi«tr:it(>  Itiit  whiMi  the  Itnbbi  replied  by  qnoUni;  Pior. 

bitth  thp  |>i>wor  of  th«>  lA'il  ^piritsnt  iiiirht  ami  xxi.  It  (*a  irift  io  necrrt  ap|ieaielh  wrath  '\ 

hi)w    nnii'iiiiMf  thi  y  iin*  to  n'a>i>TiiM<.:.     A  tho  *  spirii  '  Hed  In  oonftiMon  (Jer.  iVah  Tib 

Kabhi  %M  di>triliutin;;  his  ifil^s  tn  tin*  |>«N«r  U,  |>.  lit  b). 
at  night  whi'ii  htr  VIM  l^)nf^»ut(.■U  b^'  the 
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Little  as  we  imagine  it,  these  spirits  lurk  everywhere  around  us :  in  the  crumbs  on       APP. 
the  floor,  in  the  oil  in  the  vessels,  in  the  water  which  we  would  drink,  in  the       XIII 
diseases  which  attack  us,  in  the  even-numbered  cups  of  our  drinking,  in  the  air,  in   ^■-    ■     ' 
the  room,  by  day  and  by  night. 

2.  Their  arrangement  QeneraUy,  they  may  be  arranged  into  male  and  female 
spirits,  the  former  under  their  king  Ashmedai,  the  latter  under  their  queen  Lilith, 
probably  the  same  as  Agrath  bath  Machlath — only  that  the  latter  may  more  fully  pre- 
sent the  hurtful  aspect  of  the  demoness.  The  hurtful  spirits  are  specially  designated 
as  Huchin,  Mazadqin  (harmers),  Malakhey  CKabbalah  (angels  of  damage),  &c.  From 
another  aspect  they  are  arranged  into  four  classes  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Numb, 
vi.  24) :  the  TaaphrirSf  or  morning  spirits  (Targ.  on  Ps.  cxxL  C ;  Targ.  Cant.  iv.  6) ; 
the  Tthariy  or  midday  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Deut.  xzzii.  24 ;  Targ.  Cant, 
iv.  6) ;  the  TeianS,  or  evening  spirits  (Targ.  Cant.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  0 ;  Targ.  Eecles.  ii.  6) ; 
and  the  ZtVm,  or  night  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  34 ;  Targ.  Is. 
xxxiv.  14).  [According  to  2  Targ.  Esther  ii.  1,  S,  Solomon  had  such  power  over 
them,  that  at  his  bidding  they  executed  dances  before  him.] 

a.  Ashmedai  (perhaps  a  Parsee  name),  Ashmodif  Ashmedon^  or  Shamdon^  the 
king  of  the  demons  (Gitt.  68  a,  6 ;  Pes.  110  a).  It  deserves  notice,  that  this  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  nor  in  older  Palestinian  sources.^  He  is 
represented  as  of  immense  size  and  strength,  as  cunning,  malignant,  and  dissolute. 
At  times,  however,  he  is  known  also  to  do  works  of  kindness — such  as  to  lead  the 
blind,  or  to  show  the  road  to  a  drunken  man.  Of  course,  he  foreknows  the  future, 
can  do  magic,  but  may  be  rendered  serviceable  by  the  use  of  the  '  Ineflable  Name,' 
and  especially  by  the  signet  of  King  Solomon,  on  which  it  was  graven.  The  story 
of  Solomon's  power  over  him  is  well  known,  and  can  here  only  be  referred  to  in 
briefest  outline.  It  is  said,  that  as  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Temple,  Solomon  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  the  worm  Shamir,  which 
possessed  the  power  of  cutting  stones  (see  about  him  Ah.  Z.  12  a;  Sot.  48  b\  Gitt. 
68  a,  b).  By  advice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Solomon  conjured  up  for  this  purpose  a 
male  and  a  female  Shed,  who  directed  him  to  Ashmedai.  The  latter  lived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cistern  on  a  high  mountain.  p]very  morning  on  leaving  it  to  go 
into  heaven  and  hear  the  decrees  of  the  Upper  Sanhedrin,  he  covered  the  cistern 
with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it.  On  this  Benayah,  armed  with  a  chain,  and  Solomon's 
signet  with  the  Ineffable  Name,  went  and  tilled  the  cistern  with  wine,  whkh 
Ashmedai,  as  all  other  spirits,  hated.  But  as  he  could  not  otherwise  quench  his 
thirst,  Ashmedai  became  drunk,  when  it  was  easy,  by  means  of  the  magical  signet, 
to  secure  the  chain  around  him.  Without  entering  on  the  storv'  of  liis  exploits,  or 
how  he  indicated  the  custody  of  Shamir,  and  how  ultimately  the  worm  (which 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  moor-cock  ')  was  secured,  it  appears  that,  by  his  cunning, 
Ashmedai  finally  got  released,  when  he  immediately  hurled  Solomon  to  a  great 
distance,  assumed  his  form,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  till  at  last,  after  a  series  of 
adventures,  Solomon  recovered  his  signet,  which  Ashmedai  had  flung  away,  and  a 
flsh  swallowed.  Solomon  was  recognised  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  Ashmedai  fled  at 
sight  of  his  signet.  [Possibly  the  whole  of  this  is  only  a  parabolic  form  for  the 
story  of  Solomon's  spiritual  declension,  and  final  repentance.] 

1  Hamhnrger  ascribes  this  to  the  anxiety  >  The  Tamegnl  Bera — a  mythinU  animal 

<>f  the  Palefttinianfl  to  ^iiard  Judaism  from  reaching  from  earth    tn  hvaven   (Tarj;.   ou 

Gmntic  eleni«*nta.     We  are,  however,  willin^j  P».  1.  II) — nU«  calle<l   Xappitr    Turtt  (Gitt, 

to   re<-(if;ni<«e  in  it  an  indirect   intiuenoe  of  68  6)  from  hi!<activit\  in  deaTing  mountains. 
Christianity. 
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j^pp.  b,  Idlith,  the  queen  of  female  spirits — to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ziiin  or 

XIII  ni^ht-spirits,  and  from  Lela  or  Lailahf  an  Andrei  who  accompanied  Abraham  on  his 
> . '  expedition  afrainst  Chedorlaomer  (Sanh.  1X3  a).  Here  we  rfco;rni»e  still  more  dis- 
tinctly the  Parst'o  elements.  Lilith  id  '  the  queen  of  Zemargad '  (Targ.  on  Job 
i.  15) — *  Zomar^^ad '  repre^Mitiii}?  all  grfeii  crystahi,  malachite,  and  emerald — and  the 
land  of  Zemar;;ad  being  '  rSheba.*  Lilith  is  described  as  the  mother  of  ilormiz  or 
Ilonniiz  '  (llaba  W.  7'6  a).  Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  a  very  fair  woman, 
but  mostly  with  long,  wild-tlowing  hair,  and  winged  (Nidd.  24  6;  £rub.  100  6). 
In  Pes.  1 11  rt  we  have  a  formula  fur  extircising  Lilith.  In  Pes.  112  6  (towards  the 
end)  we  are  told  how  Agrath  bath  Mtichluth  (probably  the  Zend  word  Agra — 
*  smiting,  very  wicked' — bath  Macliluth  *  the  dancer*)  threatened  Rabbi  l*hanina 
with  serious  mischief,  had  it  not  been  that  his  greatness  had  been  prochiimed  in 
heaven,  on  which  the  Uabbi  would  have  sliown  his  power  by  banning  her  from  all 
inhabited  plac-es,  but  tiualiy  gsivu  her  liberty  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day  and  of 
the  Sabl):iih,  wiruth  nig!its  at'Cordingly  are  tlie  most  dangerous  seasons. 

3.  Chnnutvr  and  huhiU  of  the  !Shedim,  As  many  of  the  Angels,  so  many  of 
the  .Sliediiu,  are  only  j)ers<»iiili(rations.  Thu.'«,  as  di.^»a*»s  were  often  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  there  were  Sliedim  of  certain  diseases,  as  of  asthma,  croup,  canine  rabies, 
madness,  stomac*hic  disi'ases,  SiQ.  Au^ain,  there  were  local  Shedim,  aa  of  Samaria, 
Tilierias,  .V:c.  On  the  other  hand,  Shedim  might  be  employed  in  the  magic  cure 
of  diseases  (Siiabb.  07  a).  In  faet,  to  conjure  up  and  make  use  of  demons  was  con- 
sidered lawful,  although  dangerous  (Sauh.  101  fi),  while  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  enable  a  person  to  avoid  any  danger  from  them.  Thus,  although 
Chamath,  the  demon  of  oil,  brings  eruptions  on  the  face,  yet  the  danger  ia  avoided 
if  the  oil  is  used  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  not  out  of  a  veaael.  &ui- 
larly,  there  are  formulas  by  which  the  power  of  the  demons  can  be  counteracted, 
lu  these  formulas,  where  tliey  are  not  Biblical  verses,  the  names  of  the  demuns 
are  inserted.  *  This  subject  will  be  farther  treated  in  another  Appendix. 

In  gencruU  we  may  expect  to  tind  demons  on  water,  oil,  or  anything  else  that 
has  stood  uncovered  all  night;  tm  the  hands  before  they  have  been  washed  for 
religious  ])nr])ost>s,  and  on  tlie  water  in  which  they  have  been  washed ;  and  on  the 
breadernmljis  on  tlie  tIo<)r.  Demons  may  imitate  or  perform  all  that  the  prophets 
and  great  nit>n  \.ii  old  Iiad  wrought.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  had  imitated  the 
miracl<>  of  .Mos«;.s  by  <l(>in(»niaeal  power  (Shem.  U.  D).  So  general  at  the  time  of 
o  ir  I^)nl  was  ihe  belief  in  demons  and  in  the  p()wer  of  employing  them,  that  evi-n 
JosophiiH  ( Ant.  \iii.  2,  •*>)  contended  that  tlie  power  of  conjuring  up,  and  driving  out 
demons,  and  of  ma<;ieal  cur«.>s  had  K'en  ilerived  from  King  Ilezekiah,  to  whom  («-»<l 
had  given  it.  Jnsrphns  declares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-wituess  of  aui-h  a 
wonder  lul  (Mire  }>y  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula.  This  illustrates  the  cont  ra- 
tion iji  the  .Scribi'S  that  the  miraculous  cure^  of  our  l«oxd  were  due  to  demoniac 
agt-ncy. 

1^'gions  <tf  diMuonM  lay  in  waiting  fnr  any  error  or  &iling  on  the  part  of  man. 
T)it>ir  power  r\t«'nil«(i  ov>>r  all  even  numWrs.'  Hence, care  must  be  had  not  to 
drink  an  fVfu  nnnib<>r  of  eups  (Ik>r.  r>l  //),  exwpt  on  the  I^assorer  night,  when  the 
dt-mons  ha\*'  no  power  uvi-r  Isnud  (Pes.  lOi>  6).  On  the  other  hand,  there  aiv 
drmi)n.t  who  niiglit  almost  Undesignated  as  familiar  spirits,  who  taught  the  Kabbis, 

»  Hamhurfjrr  nn'!«T*  it  Ahriman,  liut   it       curi"U«  notice  of  a  cmitrtiverrp  with  a  MatfiL 
fu-fiii^    r;ilh-'r    1)'">     llnrmuztl.      rnhiii*     th-  'The    SUpcntilkm  *Then*B    luck    ia    tfjj 

Kiiiiiii-*  wisiied  t4>  cumiiine  Uith.    Ahnmun  U      numbsn  *  bu  paaed  to  all  natkina 
written  Ahurmin^  Sanh.  3'J  u,  iu  that  very 
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Shed  Joseph  (Pes.  1 10  a)  and  the  Shed  Jonathan  (Yeb.  122  a).    Rabbi  Pap*  had  a       j^pp. 

young  Shed  to  wait  upon  him  (Chull.  106  b).    There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty        XHI 

in  making  sure  of  their  real  existence.     Aa  Shedim  have  cock's  feet,  nothing  more    ^—  ■■'      * 

La  re([uired  than  to  strew  ashes  by  the  aide  of  one's  bed,  when  iu  the  morning  their 

marks  will  be  perceived  (Ber.  6  a  ;  Qitt.  68  6).     It  was  by  the  shape  of  his  feet 

that  the  Sunbedrin  hoped  to  recognise,  whether  Ashmedai  was  really  Solomon,  or 

oot,  but  it  was  found  that  he  never  appeared  with  his  feet  uncovered.    The  Talmud 

(lier.  0  a)  describes  the  following  as  an  infallible  means  for  actually  seeing  theM) 

spirits:  Take  the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat  which  ia  the  daughter  of  a  black  cat — 

both  mother  and  daughter  being  firstborn — bum  it  in  the  iiie,  and  put  some  of  tha 

a>hes  in  ytmr  eyes.     iit>fore  using  them,  the  ashes  muot  be  put  into  an  iron  tube, 

and  MMiled  with  an  iron  signet     It  is  added, tliat  Habbi  Uibi  successfully  tried  this 

expti-iinent,  but  wa^  hurt  by  the  demons,  on  which  he  was  restored  to  health  by 

the  pnuers  of  the  Rabbi?*.* 

Other  and  kindred  (juestionj«,  such  as  those  of  amulets,  Stc,  will  be  treated 
under  demoniac  pos8ef«i*ion.«.  But  may  we  not  here  once  more  and  confidently 
appeal  to  impartial  students  ^Rhether,  iu  view  of  this  sketch  of  Jewish  Angelologj 
and  SatanologT,  the  contention  can  be  sustained  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  <m 
this  subject  bo^  been  derived  from  Jewish  sources  P 

1  Dr.    Kokufi    oomparison    of   Rahbinio  arguni«nta  derived  from  Jewish  Angelologj 

An^elolii^y  «Dd  Demonologv  with  ParMtism  and  Satanolo^   by  the  aatbor  of  *Supeiw 

(rdxT  d.' jUd.  Angelol.  u.  bamonol.  in  Uirer  natural  Kuligion  *  are  based  on  inaccurate  and 

Abhttng.  vom    PareiAnias)   is  extremdy   in-  uncritical   informatioOy  and  do  OOi  SiqulrS 

ten*""!!!)^,  nlthough  n(tt  citmplrte  and  it«  con*  detailed  disci 
rh*>iou:i  MniutiiiK'!!   stiaiueJ     '*'be   la^^utive 
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APPENDIX  XIV. 

THE  LAW   IN   MESSIANIC   TIMES. 

(See  voL  i.  Book  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  841.) 

APP.  Xhe  question  as  to  the  Rabbinic  views  in  regard  to  the  binding  character  of  the 
XIY  Law,  and  its  imposition  on  the  Gentiles,  in  Messianic  times,  although,  strictlT 
— "^1 '  speaking,  not  forming  part  of  this  history,  is  of  such  vital  importance  iu  con- 
nection with  recent  controversies  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  In  the  text 
to  which  this  Appendix  refers  it  has  been  indicated,  that  a  new  legialation  was 
expected  in  Messianic  days.  The  ultimate  basis  of  this  expectancy  must  be  sought 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself — not  merely  in  such  allusions  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  sacrifices,  but  in  such  passages  as  Deut  xviiL  15,  18,  and  its 
prophetic  commentary  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.  It  was  with  a  view  to  thia  that  the 
Jewinh  deputation  inquired  whether  John  the  Baptist  was '  that  Prophet.*  For,  as 
has  been  shown,  Iliibbinism  associated  certun  reformatory  and  legislative  functiona 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Fori»runner  of  the  Messiah  (Eduy.  viii.  7). 

Tliere  were,  indeed,  in  this,  tan  in  most  respects,  diverging  opinions  aooording  to 
the  different  8taiid()oints  of  tlie  KabluM,  and,  as  we  infer,  not  without  controvenial 
bearing  on  the  U>aching  of  (>hrL<tianity.  The  strictest  tendency  may  be  charae- 
teiined  a.s  that  which  denied  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  oeramonial  Law, 
as  well  as  the  abrogation  of  festivals  in  the  future.  Even  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  with  it  the  necessary  cessation  of  sacrifices — if,  indeed,  which  is  a 
moot  ({uestion,  all  nacrifices  did  at  once  and  absolutely  cease— only  eauaed  a  gap; 
just  as  exile  from  the  land  could  only  free  from  such  laws  as  attached  to  the  toil 
of  Isniel.^  The  reading  of  the  sacrificial  sections  in  the  Law  (Meg.  31  6;  Ber.  R. 
44)— at  any  rate,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  (Ber.  2  6),  but  especially  study  of 
the  Law  (Men.  110  a),  took  in  the  meantime  the  place  of  the  sacrifioea.  And  aa 
regarded  the  most  sacred  of  all  sacrifices,  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was 
explained  that  the  day  rather  than  the  sacrifices  brought  reconciliation  (Sifrm  c.  8). 
This  party  held  the  principle  that  not  only  those  Divine,  but  even  thnae  Itabbinic, 
ordinanets,  which  apparently  had  Imvu  inttmded  only  for  a  certain  time  or  for  a 
(•<'rtain  ])iirpose,  were  of  eternal  duration  (Bt*zah  6  b),  '  The  Law  is  never  to  cease; 
tlifH'  an>  the  commandments— since  there  is  no  prophet  who  may  change  a  wovd 
ill  tlu-ni."'* 

1  \n  the  IVKik  CuMr,  (iii.  ID.  i-<t.  Giwl,  Menniah*),  to  the  sHlcle  OQ  the  IffwUh  la 

!■.  'J7 1 )  iiii  iiif'Tf>nce  hniiicwhiit  iiuttiivtMiiriit  JhtmhMrgrr^t  Real-Encj'cL  IL  ppw  747.  74(1. 

to  K:il>liiiii-tii  in  drawn  from  tlii<«.     If,  as  it  nn<l    cMpeciallv    to    that    noit    iateraatiwc 

if>  rrts,  Lfviiii-al  uik  ii'anii«'>!f  nnd  li(>Iiiu>ss  arc  hnH-hure  of  lUbbl  //n/illrnB,  Das  OBtemnoiai- 

r*>rri-I:itivt>  tcriiiN  tlii>  oiif  iinplyini;  liif  otiicr,  ^i^•*,  ini  Mesuiiaft-Keich.    I  hareimCieadaBMNv 

Would  it  not  fiilliiw  th:it  with  tlic  ri-^^:ition  of  i*le:ir  domtmiitraUoo  uf  the  impOMibUitr  of 


the  .li^^i-h  (i*i>iiiiiiiy  thi>   wliidc  rt-n  iiioiiial  KnhliiniMn,  nor— utrsngeaii  it  miqr  t 

l.:i.\  wiiidd  ;d-o  na'ic  ?     St>  (Wjur/'^  i)i>ti>.  fiillor viiidlmtina uftheftnHlsacntalpoidKiaM 

•   li.r  fun  h-r  parlind-'irs  I  n-fi-r  tti  Strim^  of  Christ isnilv. 
Sthrirt  d.'H  bbi-ns,  i.  pp.  31lKi30  (^ch.on  *  The 
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So  far  were  these  views  carried,  that  it  was  asserted :  '  Israel  needs  not  the        a  PP. 
teachinp^  of  the  King  Messiah/  but  that '  He  only  comes  to  gather  the  dispersed,        XIV 

and  to  give  to  the  Gentiles  thirty  commandments,  as  it  is  written  (Zechar.  xi.  12),    ' . 

•*  they  weighed  me  my  price,  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ** '  (Ber.  R.  98).  But  even  these 
extreme  statements  seem  to  imply  that  keen  controversy  hud  raged  on  the  subject. 
Besides,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Law  admitted  that  the  Gentiles  were 
to  receive  laws  in  Messianic  times,  llie  smallest  and  most  extreme  section  held 
that,  the  laws,  as  Israel  observed  them,  would  be  imposed  on  the  GtentOes  {Chnll, 
92  a) ;  others,  that  only  thirty  commandments,  the  original  Noachic  ordinances, 
supposed  to  be  enumerated  in  Lev.  xix.,  would  become  obligatory,^  while  some 
held,  that  only  three  ordinances  would  be  binding  on  the  new  converts :  two  con« 
nected  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  third,  that  of  the  phylacteries  (Midr.  on 
Ps.  xxxi.  1,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  30  b).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  most  clear 
testimony  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  teaching  was  in  a  different  direction. 
In  a  very  curious  passage  (Yalkut  ii.  296,  p.  46  a),  in  which  the  final  restitution 
of  *  the  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  righteous  of  the  Gentiles '  who  are  all  in 
Geliiunom,  is  taught  in  very  figurative  language,  we  are  told  of  a  '  new  I^aw  which 
God  will  give  by  the  Messiah '  in  the  age  to  come— thanksgiving  for  which  calls 
forth  that  universal  Amen,  not  only  on  earth  but  in  Gehinnom,  which  leads  to  the 
deliverance  of  those  who  are  in  the  latter.  But  as  this  may  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
final  consummation,  we  turn  to  other  passages.  The  Midrash  on  Song  ii.  13, 
applying  the  passage  in  conjunction  with  Jor.  xxxi.  31,  expressly  states  that  the 
Messiah  would  give  Israel  a  now  law,  and  the  Tar^ium,  on  Is.  xii.  3,  although 
|)erhnp6  not  quite  so  clearly,  also  speaks  of  a  '  new  instruction.*  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  proofe  (such  as  Vayyikra  R.  13).  But  the  Talmud  goes  even  further,  and 
lays  down  the  two  principles,  that  in  the  '  age  to  come  *  the  whole  ceremonial  Law 
and  all  the  feasts  were  to  cease.^  And  although  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
general  statement,  it  is  definitely  applied  to  the  effect,  that  all  sacrifices  except  the 
thank-offering,  and  all  fasts  and  feasts  except  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  else  the 
Feast  of  P^sther,  were  to  come  to  an  end— nay  (in  the  Midr.  on  the  words  'the 
Ix)rd  looseth  the  bound,*  Ps.  cxln.  7),  that  what  had  formerly  been  *  bound*  or 
forbidden  would  be  '  loosed  *  or  allowed,  notably  that  the  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  would  be  removed. 

Tliere  is  the  less  need  of  apology  for  any  digression  here,  that,  besidee  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  question,  it  casts  light  on  two  most  important  sub- 
jects. For,  first,  it  illustrates  the  attempt  of  the  narrowest  Judaic  party  in  the 
Church  to  force  on  Gentile  believers  the  yoke  of  the  whole  Law;  the  bearing  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  respect ;  his  relation  to  iSt.  Peter ;  the  conduct  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.).  St.  Paul,  in  his 
op|><)?ition  to  that  party,  stood  even  on  orthodox  Jewish  ground.  But  when  he 
asM'rt^'d,  not  only  a  new  *  law  of  liberty,*  but  the  typical  and  preparatory  character 
of  the  whole  I^w,  and  its  fulfilment  in  (Christ,  he  went  far  beyond  the  Jewish 
8tard|K)int.  P\irther,  the  favourite  nio<iem  theory  as  to  fundamental  opposition  in 
principle  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  theology  in  this  respect,  has,  like  many  kindred 
theories,  no  support  in  the  Jewish  views  on  that  subject,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Peter  had  belonged  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  school,  which  his  whole  history  seems 
to  forbid.  We  can  also  understand,  how  the  Divinely  granted  vision  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Acta  x.  9-16) 

1  8uiM,  u.  1.  pp.  327, 82&  *  Comp.  on  this  Uoidktm^  Das  Cwmnoniilgca.  p.  4A,     • 
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AI'P.       may,  though  coming  as  a  Burprise,  have  had  a  natural  basis  in  Jewuii  expgctmcy,' 
XIV        and  it  explains  how  the  Apostolic  Synod,  when  aettliog  this  questioD,'  ultimately 

V , '   fell  back  on  the  so-called  Noachic  commandments,  though  with  very  widei^reaching 

principles  underlying  their  decinion  (Actsxv.  13-21).  Lastly,  it  seems  to  cast  even 
Honie  liirht  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Qospel;  for,  the  question  ahtut '  that 
])roplu't '  evidently  referring  to  the  possible  alteration  of  the  Law  in  Messianic 
times,  which  is  reported  only  in  the  Fourth  Qospel,  shows  such  close  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  Jewiah  ideas  on  this  subject,  as  seems  to  us  utterly  incompatible 
with  its  supposed  origination  as  'the  Ephesian  Gospel'  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  outcome  of  Ephesian  Church-teaching — an  'esoteric  and 
eclectic*  book,  designed  to  modify  'the  impressions  produced  by  the  traditioo 
preTiously  recorded  by  the  Synoptists.* 

1  The   lenrnoil    reader    will    find  a  very  >  Ynlkiit  i.  1.'),  p.  4,  <  towanb  the  middle 

carious  illuxtration  of  this  in  that  Strang  A  considerable  part  of  vol.  iii.  of  *Snp«> 

iiai^gadHh  nlxmt  the  envy   of  the  wrpont  natural  Religion*  is  devoted  to  argnmonta- 

being  cxcite<l    ou   Bceini;*  Adam  fed  with  tion  on  thisaabject.    But  here  also  the  infor- 

meat  from   heaven— wliere  another  equally  niation  of  the  writer  on  the  subject  ia  neither 

curious  Ila^gadah  Li  relatetl  to  show  that  accurate  nor  critical,  and  hence  hiit  reasoning 

*  nothing  i^  unclean  which  cumcth  down  from  and  conclu«iona  are  vitiated, 
heaven.' 
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APPENDIX   XV. 

mS  LOCATION  OF  STCITAR,  AND  HIE  DATE  OP  OCR  LORD's  VISIT  TO  SAMARIA 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  II J.  ch.  viii.) 

I.  TnE  Location  oy  Syciiar. 

Althottoh  modem  writere  are  now  mostly  ap-eed  on  this  subject,  it  may  he  well         XV 

brieHy  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facta  of  the  case.  ' ' 

Til)  comparatively  lately,  the  Sychar  of  St.  John  iv.  was  freoerally  reparded  as 
representing  the  ancient  Shechem.  Tlie  first  difliculty  hero  was  the  name,  since 
Hhtvhem,  or  even  Sichem,  could  scarcely  bo  identified  with  Sychar,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  reading*.  Accordingly,  the  latter  term  wa**  represented  as 
one  of  opprobrium,  and  derived  from  *  Shekhar*  (in  Aramaean  S/n'khra),  as  it  were, 
'drimkon  town,'  or  else  from  '  Sheqer*  (in  Aramft.'an  Shiqra),  *  Jying  town.'  But, 
not  to  mention  other  objections,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  name 
Sychar  in  Jewish  writings,  while  its  employment  would  seem  wholly  incongruous 
in  such  a  narrative  as  St.  John  iv.  Moreover,  all  the  earliest  writers  distinguished 
Sychar  from  Shechem.  Lastly,  in  the  Tnlmud  the  name  Sof^her,  also  written  Sik/ira, 
frequently  occurs,  and  that  not  only  as  distinct  from  Shi»chem,  but  in  a  connection 
which  renders  the  hypoth(»si8  of  an  opprobrious  by-name  impossible.  Professor 
Delifzttch  (Zeitschrift  fur  Luther.  Theol.  for  l8o<),  ii.  pp.  242,  24-3)  has  collected 
seven  passages  from  the  Babylon  Talmud  to  that  effect,  in  five  of  which  Sichra  is 
mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  celebrated  Kabbis — the  town  having  at  a  later  period 
apparently  Iwen  left  by  the  Samaritans,  and  occupied  by  Jews  (Baba  Mez.  42  /i, 
83  a.  Pes.*  31  ft,  Nidd.  3(5  a,  ("hull.  18  6,  and.  without  mention  of  Rabbis,  Baba  K. 
82  6,  Menach.  (54  6.  See  also  Men.  x.  2,  ami  Jer.  Sheij.  p.  48rt).  It  further  pr.mi 
were  re<juired,it  wouldbe  sufficient  to  say  that  a  woman  would  scarcely  have  gone 
ft  mile  and  a  half  frt)m  Shixjhem  to  Jacob's  Well  to  fetch  water,  when  there  are  so 
many  springs  about  the  former  city.  In  these  circumstances,  Inter  writers  have 
^»nerally  fixed  upon  the  village  of  ^Askar,  halt'  a  mile  from  Jacob's  Woll,  and 
within  sight  of  it,  as  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  oue  of  the  earliest  to  advo- 
cate this  view  having  been  the  late  learned  C-anon  Williams.  Little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  'Askar  is  the  reputtni  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  transformation  of 
the  name  Sychar  into  'Askar  is  explained,  «>ither  )iy  a  contraction  of  ^Ain  *Askar, 
*  the  well  of  Sychar,'  or  else  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  (chronicle  the  place 
is  called  Iskar,  which  si^ems  to  have  Ix-en  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sychar.  A 
full  description  of  the  place  is  given  by  Captain  Conder  (Tent- Work  in  Palestine, 
vol.  i.  j»p.  71  i^c,  es|M'cially  pp.  75  and  7^)),  and  by  M.  Chu^rin,*  La  Samarie,'  vol.  L 
p.  371,  although  the  latter  writer,  who  almost  always  absolutelj  follows  tndtttOllf 
denies  the  identity  of  Sycliar  and  'Askav  (pp.  401,  402). 
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^PP  II.  Time  op  our  Lobd*s  Visit  to  Stchab. 

^^  This  question,  which  is  of  such  importance  not  only  for  the  chronology  of  thit 

■  period,  but  in  regard  to  the  unnamed  Feast  at  Jerusuiem  to  which  Jesiu  went  up 

(St.  John  V.  1),  has  been  discussed  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Canon  Westcott 

(Speaker's  Ck)mmentary,  vol.  ii.  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  03).    The  following  data 

will  assist  our  inquiries. 

1.  Jesus  spent  some  time  after  the  Feast  of  Passover  (St.  John  iL  23)  in  the 
pro V bee  of  Judsea.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  long 
period,  for — 

2ndly,  in  St.  John  iv.  45  the  Galileans  have  evidently  a  fresh  remembrance  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  a  long  period  and  other  festivals  had  intervened.  Similarly,  the 
'  King  8  OlUcer '  (St.  John  iv.  47)  seeui-s  also  to  act  upon  a  recent  report. 

3rdly,  the  unnamed  Feant  of  St.  John  v.  1  forms  an  important  element  in  our 
computations.  Some  month.s  of  (nililean  ministry  must  have  intervened  between 
it  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  Hence  it  could  not  have  been  Peateooet 
Nor  could  it  have  been  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  in  autumn,  nor  jret  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  took  place  in  winter,  since  both  are  expraaely  men- 
tioned by  their  names  (St.  John  vii.  2,  x.  22).  The  only  other  Feasts  were :  the 
Feast  of  Wood-OU'ering  (corap.  '  The  Temple,'  &c.,  p.  296),  the  Feast  of  Trumpeta, 
or  New  Year's  Day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther,  or  Purim. 

To  lx>gin  with  the  latter,  since  of  late  it  has  found  most  favour.  The  reasom 
against  ('hrist's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  at  Purim  seem  to  me  irresistible.  Canon 
Westcott  urges  that  the  discourse  of  Christ  at  the  unnamed  Feast  has  not,  aa  it 
generally  tht^  ca.se,  any  connection  with  the  thoughts  of  that  festival  To  this  I 
would  add,  tliat  I  can  scarcely  conceive  our  I^rd  going  up  to  a  feast  observed  with 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  Purim  was,  while  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
falls  would  scarcely  tally  with  the  statement  of  St  John  v.  S,  that  a  great 
multitude  of  sick  people  were  laid  down  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda.^ 

But  if  the  unnamed  Feast  was  not  Purim,  it  must  have  been  one  of  these  thrss, 
the  Feast  of  the  Ingathering  of  WcmxI,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  or  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  must  have  taken  place  late  in  summer,  or  in  the  veij 
beginning  of  autumn.  But  if  so,  then  the  (valilean  ministry  intervening  between 
the  visit  to  Samaria  and  this  Feast  leads  to  the  necessary  inference  that  the  visit  to 
Sych:ir  had  taken  plai^  in  early  summer,  probably  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
May.  This  would  allow  ample  time  for  Christ's  stay  at  Jemsalem  during  the 
Passover  and  for  His  Judroan  ministry. 

As  we  are  discussing  the  dat4*  of  the  unnamed  Feast,  it  may  be  aa  wall  to  brinft 
the  ^nlhject  here  to  a  clost*.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  three  Feasta  to  which 
r»*rei»'nce  could  have  l>e»Mi  made  are  the  Feast  of  Wood  Offering,  the  Feast  of 
TnnuiH)ts,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  the  last  of  these  could  not  he  naeaBt, 
since  it  is  d«>dignated,  not  only  by  Pliilo,  but  in  Acts  zzvii.  0,  as  'the  fiut,*  not  the 
fea-^t  injartUif  not  (o/>r^  (comp.  LXX.,  I^t^v.  xiv.  29  &c.,  zziii.  27 &c).  Aa  hetwew 
the  Fca^t  of  the  Wood  Oifcring  and  that  of  Trumpets  I  feel  at  connderabb  VmL 
Camm  Westcott  has  urged  on  behalf  of  the  latter  reasons  which  I  oonfes  are  wwKj 

1  I  niii-t  biTf"  rnrrort  tho  view  oxpre«<ed  muivo,  if  the  Utter  had  imfiUed  that  Jsmb 
in  my  bo  >k  tm  'Th>>  Timii|>I«'.'  p.  2t»l,«hie  tu  a  wam  at  Sychnr  in  DfOMobcr,  the  aaaaaad 
misundi-rAtaiuliu^'   of  8t.  John  iv.  3o.    Of      feist  must  havs  biin  Faruk 
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weighty.    On  tLo  other  hand,  the  Feast  of  TrumpetB  was  not  one  of  those  on       APP. 
which  people  prenerally  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of        xV 
Tishri  (about  the  middle  of  September),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  going    n.- — r-^' 
up  to  it  would  not  rather  have  chosen,  or  at  least  remained  over^the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  the  Fea«t  of  Tabernacles,  which  followed  respectively,  on  the  10th  and 
loth  days  of  that  month.     Lastly,  the  Feast  of  Wood  Offering,  which  took  place 
on  the  15th  Ab  (in  Auprust),  was  a  popular  and  joyous  festival,  when  the  wood 
need«?d  for  the  altar  was  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  (comp.  on  that 
fciist  *  The  Temple  and  its  Services,*  &c.,  pp.  206,  296).     As  between  these  two 
feast^s,  we  must  leave  the  question  undecided,  only  noting  that  barely  six  weeks 
intervened  between  the  one  and  the  other  feaet. 


VOL.  IL  8  D 
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APPENDIX    XVI. 

ON  niE  JEWISH  VIEWS  ABOl'T  *  DEMONS  '  AND  *  THE  DEUONISED/  TOGETHER 
WITH  Si>ME  N0Tt:S  ON  TflE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JEWS  AND  JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS   IN  THE   FIRST  CENTURIES. 

(See  Vdl.  i.  Iin«»k  III.  ch.  xiv.) 

ATP.       I  r  i**  ^^^f  0^  course,  our  pur^iose  here  to  attempt  an  exlmustivo  account  of  th*  Jewish 
X^y[        vi»*\vs  on  *  demons '  and  '  the  (Jemouise<l/     A  few  preliminary  strict  urea  are.  how- 

. ^ '    t»v«'r,  necessary  on  a  work  ui>on  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  too  iuiplicitly 

n^luil.  I  refer  to  (r/nirerH  Jahrhunilert  des  Ili'ils  (especially  vol.  L  pp.  t'C*< — 
424).  (itroivr  8t'ts  out  hy  quDtinir  a  passape  in  the  Book  of  Knnch  on  which  he 
lava  jrreat  .stress,  but  which  th«'  critical  inquirit^s  of  IHUmann  and  other  scholars 
have  >!iown  to  he  of  no  vahie  in  tlie  arjrument.  This  dispa<«08  of  mnny  paje«  "f 
nt'jrative  criticism  on  tlie  New  Testament  wliich  (ifriirer  founds  on  this  quotation. 
Similarly,  4  Ksdras  would  not  in  our  days  be  acMuceil  iu  evidence  of  pre-ll'hrisrun 
teaolun<r.  As  wpmla  Kahbinic  pa.ssnjres,  (Jfnirer  uncritically  quotes  fnun  Kal>- 
halistic  works  which  he  mi.ves  up  with  quotations  fr)m  the  Talmud  ami  fn»m 
writiiifrs  of  a  later  dale.  Ajraui,  as  n^anls  the  two  quotations  of  Gfriwr  fmra 
the  IMia'hnah  ( Krul*.  iv.  1  ;  (jitt.  vii.  1 ),  it  has  already  lnvn  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  4>I, 
not»i  4Hhat  neither  of  these  passai-es  Wars  any  referenct*  to  demoniac  pOAses«ion«. 
Further,  (ifn'mT  ap]»eals  to  twn  ]>a.-.'4aL'c.»i  in  Sifrtf  which  may  here  be  >rivf»n  in 
v.ihnxo.  Th»'  tir-t  ot'  tlifse  (itl.  Vritdmntm^  p.  107  h)  is  on  Deut.  xviii.  li,  and 
read-i  thus:  *  11«'  who  joins  himself  icleave?*)  t<»  uncieanne.ss,  on  him  re^tta  the  spirit 
of  uncleanni  s.^ ;  hut  he  who  cleaves  to  the  Slu^chinah,  it  is  meet  that  the  li.dv 
Spirit  .»«li-'ulil  n'.'*t  tm  him.'  The  .•second  occurs  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  hi, 
iin«l  r»  ads  as  folli»ws  (u.  h.  p.  l:»r»  h)  :  *  What  is  the  way  of  a  "demon  "  { Shed)  ? 
He  eiiti-r.-i  into  aman  and  su)ij«>ct.s  him.'  It  will  he  ol>served  that  in  both  theMi 
qu-»tations  ret*i'rence  i<  ma«h*  to  c«'rtain  moral,  not  to  physical  ctTects,  such  as  in  the 
ca.<^'  of  the  demon iM-il.  ]/i'>tly,  nltlmu^Hi  one  )«s>«i^»  from  the  Talmud  which 
(iiVinvr  ailduc«':4  (thouirh  ni>t  quite  exactly)  a))iilies,  indeed,  to  demoniacal  pofw^ 
M< »!!';.  hut  is  L-ivi'ii  in  an  exai.V'rati'd  and  embt*lli.<hetl  form. 

If  f'pim  thc-ie  incorrect  references  we  turn  to  what  Jewish  authorities  ivallr 
.«tat»'  "II  till'  >tilijii-t,  \\v  liavr: — 

1 .  'I'.,  il.  al  w  iih  tin-  Writimi* »/  Junvphu*.  In  Anliq.  vi.  8.  2,  JoifftkuM  tuicnbe§ 
Saiil'i  ili-nl'-r  to  ili-monlic  intiu<-MC(>,  which  *  hn)ti;.''ht  upon  him  such  aufTorati^^iu 
a>  NVT"  r.-i'lv  1)  clmki-  liim.*  In  .\nii«{.  vi.  ><.  l\  the  demon-Spirit  is  SMd  to  «»nt«r 
inti)  Siiil.  atnl  t'l  di'*  udiT  him.  In  Aiitiq.  viii.  :?.  *\  .Awr/iAia deacribea  the  winlom. 
h'smin/.  mmi  a.l;ii'\«  ni»-'.t-  <>(  Sili-iuon,  rfT'-rrin;:  s)>«rially  to  his  skill  in  expelling 
d-  m'lM^  \\li'»  c.oi-d  \aiii)ii-  di-»':i-*'^.  Aci-oidinjr  to  J osephuSy  Solomon  had  exer- 
oi^M  thi-i  p<>\v«'r  hy  iucaniation.s,  his  formuhu  and  worda  of  exorcMin  baiiy  tin 
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known  in  Joeephus's  days.    In  such  manner  a  certain  Eleazar  had  healed  a '  demo-       APP. 
niac  *  in  the  presence  of  VespasiRn,  his  officers,  and  troops,  by  puttmg  to  his  nostrils        XYI 

a  ring '  that  held  a  root  of  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Solomon.*  by  which  the  demon    ^ r—— ^ 

was  drawn  out  amidst  convulsions  of  the  demoniac,  when  the  demon  was  further 
adjured  not  to  return  by  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  by  *  incan- 
tations which  he  [Solomon]  had  composed.'  To  show  the  r«»ality  of  this,  a  vessel 
with  water  had  been  placed  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  demon  had,  in  coming  out, 
overturned  it  It  is  probably  to  this  *  root '  that  Josephus  refers  in  War  vii.  0.  3, 
where  he  names  it  BanraSj  which  I  conjecture  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  torm 
K^^3f  boara,  *  the  burning,'  since  ho  describes  it  as  of  colour  like  a  flame,  and  aa 
emitting  at  even  a  ray  like  lightning,  and  which  it  would  cost  a  man's  life  to  take 
up  otherwise  than  by  certain  magical  means  which  Josephus  specifies.  From  all 
this  we  infer  that  Josephus  occupied  the  later  Talmudical  standpoint,  alik*'  a^*  re- 
gards exorcism,  magical  cures,  and  magical  preventions.  This  is  of  great  ia)]ii>rtaiice 
as  showing  that  these  views  prevailed  in  New  Testament  times.  But  when  Jdhc- 
phus  addR,  that  the  demons  expelled  by  Baaras  were  '  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,*  he 
represents  a  superstition  which  is  not  shared  by  the  earlier  Rabbis,  and  may  possibly 
be  due  to  a  rationalising  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  same  view  occurs  in  comparatively  late  Jewbh  writings,  and  that  in 
Yalkut  on  Is.  40  b  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  it,  at  least  in  connection  with 
the  spirits  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  flood ;  but  this  seems  to  belong  to  a 
diflerent  cycle  of  legi»nds. 

2.  Rabbinic  views }  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  Josephus 
that '  demons'  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  is  the  (perhaps  allegorical)  statement 
that  the  backbone  of  a  pt»rson  who  did  not  bow  down  to  worship  God  became  a 
Shed,  or  demon  (Baba  K.  10  n;  Jer.  Shabb.  36).  The  ordinary  namv<i  for  demons 
are  '  evil  spirits,' or  *  unclean  spirits  *  {ruach  roah^  ntach  tumrnh)^  Seirim  (lit.  p«>at.H). 
Shedim  {SheydOf  a  demon,  male  or  female,  either  because  thier  chi(>f  habitation  U  in 
desolate  places,  or  from  the  word '  to  fly  about,'  or  else  from '  to  rebel '),  and  Atttzzikin 
(the  hurtful  ones).  A  demoniac  is  called  Oebher  ShiMjiii  (B«»r.  R.  05).  Eventhi?, 
that  demons  are  supposed  to  eat  and  drink,  to  propagate  themselves,  and  to  die,  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  *  demons*  of  the  New  Testament.  The  food  of  demons  con- 
sists of  certain  elements  in  Are  and  water,  and  of  certain  odours.  Hence  the  mode  of 
incantation  by  incense  made  of  certain  injrn^dienta.  Of  their  origin,  number,  habita- 
tion, and  general  influence,  suflirient  has  Ihh'U  said  in  the  Appendix  on  Demonology. 
It  is  more  important  here  to  notice  these  two  Jewish  ideas:  that  demons  entered 
into,  or  took  possession  of,  men  ;  and  that  many  diseases  were  due  to  their  ajrency. 
The  former  is  frecjuently  expressed.  The  'evil  spirit '  constrains  a  man  to  do  certain 
thinjrs,  such  as  to  pasn  bt*vond  the  Sabbath-boundary  (Erub.  416),  to  eat  the 
Pussover-bread,  &c.  (Kosh  ha-Sh.  2Sfl).  But  it  reads  more  like  a  caustic  than  a 
serious  remark  when  we  an>  informed  that  these  three  things  deprive  a  man  of  his 
free  will  and  Aake  him  transgress:  theCuth«?ans,  an  evil  spirit,  and  poverty  (Krub. 
n.  s.).  l)ist»ases— such  as  rttbiv*,  anginay  asthma^  or  accidents — such  as  an  encounter 
with  a  wild  bull,  an'  duo  to  their  agency,  which,  happily,  is  not  unlimited.  As 
stated  in  App.  XIII.  the  most  dangerous  demons  are  those  of  dirty  (secret)  places 
(Shabb.  07a).  Even  numbers  (2,  4,  0,  kc.^  are  always  dangerous,  so  is  an^tbin;;^ 
that  comes  from  unwotihen  hands.     For  such,  or  similar  oversights,  a  whole  legion 

1  1  would  here  generally  acknowh-dgv  my  *  Krub.  41A;  Pes.  113  a.    The  more  com* 

obliffatiom  to  Dr.  Brtcktr*§  tractate  on  the  moii  Uesignaiiun  is  r.  tmmmh  |  bat  tbcra  SM 
Mil>Ject.  oihtn. 
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.  pp       of  demons  is  on  the  wntoh  (Rer.  51  a).    On  the  evening  of  the  Paasorer  the  deoaons 

^.,*       are  bound,  nnd,  in  gentTul,  their  power  has  now  been  restricted,  chiefly  to  the 

_  ,    eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath  (Pes  109  6  to  112  6,  pamm).    Yet  then 

are,  as  wo  shall  see,  circumstances  iu  which  it  would  be  foolhardineas  to  risk  their 

encounter.     Without  hero  entering  on  the  views  expressed  iu  the  Talmud  about 

prophecy,  vi-^ions,  and  dreams,  we  turn  to  the  questions  germane  to  our  subject. 

A.  Ma(/ic  and  Mnyicians,  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  practice  of 
magic  was  strictly  prohibited  to  Israelites,  and  that — as  a  matter  of  principle  at 
least  -witchcraft,  or  mapic,  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  over  Israel,  if  they 
owned  and  served  their  God  (Chull.  7  b  ;  Nedar.  32  a).  But  in  this  matter  tXfO 
— as  will  presently  a^ipear — theory  and  practice  did  not  accord.  Thus,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  repetition  of  majrical  formulas  was  declared  lawful  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Sanh.  101  a).  Kgypt  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  magic  (Kidd.  406; 
Shabb.  75  a).  In  conntH^tion  with  this,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Talmud  ascnbes 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  magic,  which  He  had  learned  during  His  stay  iu  Egypt, 
having  taken  care,  when  lie  left,  to  insert  under  His  skin  its  rules  and  formula:*, 
Huce  every  traveller,  on  quitting  the  country,  was  searched,  lest  he  should  take  to 
other  lands  tlio  mysteries  of  magic  (Slinbl).  104  6). 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  some  of  the  Ptrange  ideas  which 
Ilabbinism  attached  to  the  early  Christians,  ns  showing  both  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  the  gift  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  only  ascribing  its  exercise  to  magic.    Of  tlie  existence  of  such  inteirourM 
with  Jewish  Christiaiis  there  is  abundant  evidence.    Thus,  R.  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Ijevi  (tit  the  end  of  the  second  century),  was  so  hard  pressed  by  their  quotati'^is 
from  the  liible  that,  unable'to  answer,  he  pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  which,  how- 
ever, (lid  not  come.     We  gather,  that  in  the  first  century  Christianity  had  widely 
sjiieiid  nnmii^r  tlio  Jews,  and  R.  Ishniael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  the  grandson  of  that 
lligli- Priest  who  wa.<«  execute<l  by  the  Romans  (Josephus,  War  i.  2.  2),  seems  in 
v.iiii  ti)  hiive  contended  against  the  advance  of  Christianity.     At  Ust  he  agreed 
wiili  R.  'rarj)hon  thnt  nothing  else  remained  but  to  bum  th4»ir  writings.     It  was 
(Ills  K.  Ishmael  who  prevented  his  nephew  Ben  I>ania  fntm  being  cured  of  thehite 
(if  a  ser|)iMit  by  a  ('hristian,  preferring  that  he  should  die  rather  than  be  healed  by 
Mii-h  int'.ius  (  A]N>d.  Z:ir.  1/7  6,  about  the  middle).    Similarly,  the  great  R.  Eliezer 
Ihmi  Ilyrcainis,  uIm)  in  the  tir<t  century,  was  so  suspected  of  the  prevailing  heresy 
tliat  he  was  actually  tiik»ii  up  as  a  Christian  in  the  persi*cution  of  the  latter. 
Though  he  cleared  hiuis(>lf  nf  the  suspicion,  yet  his  contemporaries  regarded  him 
for  a  time  doubt lully,  and  all  agreed  that  the  troultles  which  befell  him  were  in 
punishment  for  having  listentnl  \\\\]i  pleasure  to  the  teaching  of  the  heretics  (Ah. 
/.    ITi  /;,  17  a}    1'he  following  may  be   mentioned   as  instances  of  the  magic 
prai'tised  by  tlii>e   heiet !«•?».     In  Jer,  Sanh.  20  rf,  we  are  told  about  two  great 
I  Jalibis  wlio  wen-  baniuMl  by  a  heri-tic  to  the  beam  of  a  bath.     In  return  the  Rabbui, 
by  >iiiiilar  Uh-aiis.  ra>ti>i)etl  the  linetie  to  the  door  of  the  hath.     Having  mutual W 
:igi«i  •!  to  S't  each  oiIkt  t'n'»>,  the  >anie  {larties  next  met  ou  board  a  ship.     Here  tha 
biTi  tic  by  niau'icM'.l  niean.>  rlave  the  M>a,  by  way  of  imitating  Moses.    On  this  the 
Kalihi^  railed  upon  him  to  walk  thnnigh  the  sea,  like  Moses,  when  he  was  immedi- 
iit.  I\  DM  rwln'lnit-d  through  the  ban  r>f  R.  Joshua  !    Other  stories  of  a  similar  and 
<>v«-M  Mi'Tf  ah-iird  rhara<-tfr  miL'ht  U*  quoted.    But  if  such  opinions  were  enteir- 
taiiK-d  or  J«  wi.-^lk  (Miristinns,  we  can  scarcely  woiider  that  all  their  boohoi 
1  2S««  niurv  uii  thU  ^^bject  in  voL  IL  pp.  193,  I9L 
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If  a  man  had  swallowed  forlddden  food  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  rejected  it,  and        A  PP. 
again  eaten  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  he  would  he  guilty,  because  the  palate  had        XVII 

altogether  tasted  food  to  the  size  of  a  whole  olive ;  but  if  one  had  deposited  in    ^ , — -« 

another  locality  a  burden  of  the  weight  of  half  a  fig,  and  removed  it  again,  it  in- 
volved no  guilt,  because  the  burden  was  altogether  only  of  half  a  fig,  nor  even  if 
the  first  half  fig*s  burden  had  been  burnt  and  then  a  second  half  ^  introduced. 
Similarly,  if  an  object  that  was  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried  in  front  had  slipped 
behind  it  involved  no  guilt,  but  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried 
behind,  and  it  slipped  forward,  tliis  involved  guilt,  as  involving  labour. 

Similar  difficulties  were  dit^cusscd  as  to  the  guilt  in  case  an  object  were  thrown 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  the  reverse.  Whether,  if  an  object  was 
thrown  into  the  air  with  the  left,  and  caught  again  in  the  right  hand,  this  involved 
sin,  was  a  nice  question,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  man  incurred  guilt  if  he 
caught  it  with  the  same  hand  with  which  it  had  been  thrown,  but  he  waw  not 
guilty  if  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  since,  after  being  eaten,  the  object  no  longer 
existed,  and  hence  catching  with  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
second  person.  Again,  if  it  rained,  and  the  water  which  fell  from  the  sky  weie 
earried,  there  was  no  sin  in  it ;  but  if  the  rain  had  run  down  from  a  wall  it  would 
evolve  sin.  If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and  hb  hand  tilled  with  fruit  stret^'hed 
mto  another,  and  the  Sabbath  overtook  him  in  this  attitude,  he  would  have  to  diop 
the  fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  locality  into  another,  he 
would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  this  casuistry.  All  the  discussions  to 
which  we  have  referrt^i  turn  only  on  the  ^rsf.  of  the  legal  canons  in  the  tractate 
•Sabbath.*  They  will  show  what  a  complicated  machinery  of  merely  external 
ordinances  traditionalism  sot  in  motion  ;  how  utterly  unspiritual  the  whole  system 
was,  and  how  it  required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid 
committing  grievous  sin.  In  what  follows  we  shall  only  attempt  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  Sabbath-legislation  of  the  Uabbis. 

Shortly  Mon^  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  (late  on  Friday  afternoon) 
nothing  new  was  to  be  begun  ; '  the  tailor  might  no  longer  go  out  with  his  needle, 
nor  the  scribe  with  his  pen  ;  nor  were  clothes  to  be  examined  by  lamp-light.  A 
teacher  might  not  allow  his  pupils  to  ri'ad,  if  he  himself  looked  on  the  IxKik.  .Vll 
»he»e  are  precautionary  measures.  The  tailor  or  scril)e  carrying  Iris  ordinary  means 
of  employment,  might  f(»rget  the  ativent  of  the  holy  day ;  the  ]>ersim  examining  a 
rfress  mijrht  kill  insects,'*  which  is  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
teacher  might  move  the  lamp  to  see  better,  while  the  pupils  were  not  supposed  to 
be  HO  zealous  as  to  do  this. 

Tli»«e  latter  rules,  we  are  reminded,  were  passed  at  a  certain  celebrated  dia- 
cussion  between  the  pchools  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai,  when  the  latter  were  in  the 
majority.  On  that  occayion  also  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  was  carriiKi  to  its  farthest 
liMigth,  and  their  food,  their  language,  their  testimony,  their  presence,  their  inter- 
course, in  Khort,  all  connection  with  them  denounced.  The  school  of  Shammai 
also  forbade  to  make  any  mixture,  the  ingredients  of  which  would  not  be  wholly 
di.Hsolvfd  and  assimilated  before  the  Sabbath.     Nay,  the  Sabbath  law  was  declared 

*  Iff'rc  tnich  (jiMMtiofm  jir<»  rai-ifil  an  what  RulMar^friven  bow  todifpowof  such  inwctii. 

con»titut»*H  tin*  U'^rimiiii^;.  for  t'X  .  <»f  ^Imvin^^  On  the  HAnie  occii»|nn  MMne  curious  ideas  are 

or  of  A  )>ntli.  l>n»Aol)t*4l  nn  to  th«  transforniatiofi  of  aniroali, 

»  To  kill  j»uih  vrniiin  U,  »>f  n»iir!*<»,  ntriotly  o»e  into  axioCher. 
forbidden  (to  kill  a  tlea  u  like  killing  acamel  j. 
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AIT.       imputed  to  mapfical  ur  olso  to  demoniac  intlueiice-s  and  cured  either  by  mafricul 
XVI        means  or  hy  exorcism.     For  our  pre,«unt  purpose  wa  \vi\\e  aside  not  only  the  que>- 

-    . lion,  wbetlier  and  what  disoas<»8  wore  reg-anled  as  the  punlshmeut  of  certain  sins, 

Init  also  all  questions  as  to  tht'ir  maprical  eaiiM':*  and  means  of  cure.  We  Cimfine  our 
remarks  to  the  supposed  power  of  evil  spirits  in  the  production  of  diseases.  F')ur 
things  are  mentioned  as  dan^j^erous  mi  account  of  demons,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  three  :  To  walk  betwtfen  two  palm-trees,*  if  the  space  is  wider  than  four 
cuhit-s  ;  to  IxJiTOW  drinkin-i-water  ;  and  to  walk  over  water  that  has  been  poured 
out,  unless  it  have  been  covered  with  earth,  or  spat  upon,  or  you  have  taken  otT  your 
shoes  ( i\«.  Ill  a).  Similarly,  the  bhadow  of  the  moon,  of  certain  trees, and  of  other 
objects,  'lA  danjjrerous,  because  demons  luve  to  hide  there.  Much  caution  must  also 
be  observed  in  r&<^ard  to  the  water  with  whlrh  the  hands  are  washed  in  the  morn- 
ing, lis  well  as  in  regard  to  oil  for  anointing,  which  must  ne\'cr  be  taken  from  a 
strange  vessel  which  might  have  been  Ije witched. 

Many  diM.a>es  are  caii^-d  by  direct  demoniac  agency.  Thus,  leprosy  (Iloray. 
10«),  rabies  (Yoma  t*;W>),  heart -disea-*:  (Oitt.  67  &),  madness,  asthma  (Bi^chor. 
44  6),  croup  (Yoma  77/^:  Taan.  20  6),  and  other  diseases,  are  ascribed  to  special 
ih-mons.  And  altboii;.']!  1  cannot  find  any  notices  of  demoniac  possession  in  the 
hense  of  ppnnanent  indwiUing,  yet  an  evil  spirit  may  seize  and  influence  a  penon. 
'''he  iiHan\^t  approach  to  demoniac  po-ses-ion  is  in  a  h^'nd  of  two  Rabbis  who 
went  to  KoHie  to  procnre  the  repeal  of  a  i  ersecuting  edict,  when  they  were  met  on 
iKMrd  sliip  by  a  demon.  Hen  Trmtiiitni,  whose  offer  of  company  they  accepted,  in 
h>>pe  ot*  l>"ing  able  to  d>  some  niiraeU*  thn>ugh  him.  Arrived  in  Rome,  the  demon 
to<»k  ])os<«'^^ii)n  of  the  <laii;rliter  of  ( 'jcsar.  On  this  he  was  exorcised  by  the  Rabbis 
('  Rm  Temali'in,  cnmo  cut  !  1^'n  Temalion,  come  out ! "),  when  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  oiler  of  anytliiiiir  they  might  chor)se  from  the  Impi*rial  Treasury,  on  which 
they  remov.-il  iroui  it  the  hostile  declare  (Meilah  17  6,  about  the  middle). 

As  against  this  one  in.'^tance,  many  an*  related  of  cures  by  magical  means.  By 
the  hitter  we  mean  the  8iipeMitii»us  and  irrational  application  of  means  which 
could  in  no  way  atVcct  any  di>ras«>,  althimgh  they  might  some  tidies  be  combined 
with  what  may  1m>  ealieil  domestic  n'medies.  Thus,  for  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  this 
rt'nu'<ly  is  ]iropose<l :  Pour  >](mly  a  qu.irt  of  the  milk  of  a  white  goat  over  thrve 
cabliage  Malks,  keep  the  pot  Uiilin/  and  stir  with  a  piece  of  '  Marmehon-woud ' 
((fitt.  (»0  a,  //).  Thi-  oiliiT  renndy  j)roposed  is  the  exf-n'mcnt  of  a  white  dojr  mixiHl 
witii  bals.im.  It  noeil  scan-cly  iM>  s.iid,  that  the  more  intractable  the  disease,  tlks 
mon*  irrationd  ar*  th-)  n'mi'die^  pr<pised.  Thus  against  blindness  by  dav  it  is 
pro]>o<(Ml  to  take  of  the  spleen  of  s<>v('n  calves  and  put  it  on  the  basin  used  by 
surgt'ons  for  bleeding.  Next,  i>(mie  tuie  uui>id.'  tliM  door  is  to  ask  the  blind  man  to 
give  him  ^ol^••tlii^J  tn  i>at,  whfu  ho  is  to  reply:  How  can  I  open  the  door— come 
in  and  i>at  -on  whirh  tlie  l.itter  ob*ys,  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  basin,  m^ 
«■!«»■  thi»  blindn.-.v-*  miir'jt  strike  him.  We  have  here  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
fa\ oil:  ite  modes  of  hiMliiig  di^'a^^c^— that  by  its  tnmslerence  to  another.  But  if 
th>'  los.s  (»f  the  power  of  vision  is  greater  at  night  than  by  day,  a  cord  is  to  be 
ma>le  'd'  llie  hair  of  some  animal,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  the 
pal  lent,  the  other  to  that  of  a  d>>g.  The  children  are  to  strike  together  pieces  of 
cnx'k-ry  liehind  the  dog,  while  the  patient  repeats  these  words:  'The  doff  k  old 
and  the  tni-k  i.H  fooli^'h/    Next  .*4>vi>n  pieces  of  meat  are  to  be  tAkea  from  eeTcn 

1  I M  .  •  !.•  r  i'  !•  i'  hi  tr>i  >  and  their  fruii  an-  daDgrruuri,  and  you  .'•h'  •ilil  nlwsy^  w«sh  yoer 
after  e.itin^  dates. 
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difTerBnt  houses,  and  hung  up  on  the  doorposts,  and  the  dog  must  afterwards  eat       APP. 
the  meat  on  a  dunghill  in  an  open  place      Lastly,  the  cord  is  to  he  untied  when        XVI 

one  is  to  repeat :  *  Let  the  hlindness  of  M.  the  son  of  N.  leave  M.  the  son  of  N.    r---^ 

and  pierce  the  eyeballs  of  the  dog ! '  (Qitt.  69  a). 

We  have  next  to  refer  to  strictly  magical  cures.  These  were  performed  by 
amulets — either  preventive,  or  curative  of  disease— or  else  by  exorcism.  An 
amulet  was  regarded  as  probate,  if  three  cures  had  been  performed  by  it  In 
such  case  it  might  be  put  on  even  on  the  SabbatL  It  consisted  either  of  a 
piece  of  parchment  (the  Pithqa,  Sanh.  78  b),  on  which  certain  magical  words  were 
written,  or  of  small  bundles  of  certain  plants  or  herbs  (also  designated  as  Qemioj 
an  amulet,  Shabb.  01  a ;  Kidd.  73  b).  However,  even  probate  amulets  might 
fail,  owing  to  the  adverse  constellation  under  wliich  a  person  was.  In  any 
cHse  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  demons,  whose  power  it  was  wished 
til  counteract,  required  to  be  expressly  stated.  Sometimes  the  amulet  con- 
Uiined  also  a  verse  from  the  Hible.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  other 
words  written  on  the  amulet  had — at  leai*t,  in  their  connection — ^little  if  any 
sensible  meaning.  But  those  learned  in  thi-so  arts  and  the  Rabbia  had  the 
secret  of  discovering  them,  so  that  there  was  at  leiist  no  mystery  about  them, 
and  the  formulas  used  were  well  known.  If  the  mischief  to  be  counteracted 
was  due  to  df»moniac  agency,  it  might  be  prevented  or  removed  by  a  kind  of 
incautation,  or  by  incantation  along  with  other  means,  or  in  difficult  cases  by 
exorcism.  As  instances  of  the  first  we  may  quote  the  following.  To  ward  off 
any  danger  from  drinking  water  on  a  Wednesday  or  Sabbath-Evening,  when  evil 
spirits  may  rest  on  it,  it  is  advised  either  to  repeat  a  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  word  Qol  (*  Voice  *)  occurs  seven  times  (Ps.  xxix.  3-0),  or  else  to  say 
this :  '  Lul,  Shaphan,  Anijrron,  Anirdaphin — between  the  stars  I  sit,  betwixt  the 
lean  and  the  fat  I  walk  I '  (Pes.  112  a).  Against  flatulence,  certain  remedies  are 
recommended  (such  as  drinking  warm  water),  but  they  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  following  formula:  *  Qapa,  Qnim,  I  think  of  thee,  and  of  thy  seven  daughters, 
and  eight  daughters-in-law  I  *  (Pes.  110  a).  Many  similar  prescriptions  might 
l)e  quoted.  As  the  remedy  against  blindness  has  been  adduct^d  to  point  the 
contrast  to  the  Saviour's  mode  of  treatment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  quite  a 
number  of  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  cure  of  a  bloody  flux — of  which  per- 
haps wine  in  which  Persian  onions,  or  anise  and  saffron,  or  other  plants  have  been 
boiled,  seem  the  most  rational — the  medicament  being,  however,  in  each  case 
accompanied  by  this  formula :  *  Be  cured  of  thy  flux  !  * 

Lastly,  as  regards  incantation  and  exorcism,  the  formulas  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  are  enumerated.  These  mostly  consist  of  words  which  have  little  if  any 
meaning  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  which  form  a  rhyme  or  alliteration  when  a 
syllable  ia  either  omitted  or  added  in  successive  words.  The  following,  for  example, 
is  the  formula  of  incantation  against  boils :  '  Baz,  Ikziyah,  Mas,  Masiya,  Kaa, 
Kasiyab,  Sharlai  and  Amarhii — ye  Angels  that  came  from  the  land  of  Sodom 
to  heal  painful  boils!  Let  the  colour  not  become  more  red,  let  it  not  &rther 
spread,  let  its  seed  be  absorbed  in  the  belly.  As  a  mule  does  not  propagate  itself, 
so  let  not  this  evil  propagate  itself  in  the  body  of  M.  the  son  of  M.'  (Shabb.  67  a). 
In  other  formulas  the  demons  are  not  invoked  for  the  cure,  but  threatened.  We 
have  the  following  as  against  another  cutaneous  disease :  *  A  swoni  drawn,  and  a 
■ling  outstretched  !  His  name  is  not  Yokhabh,and  the  disease  stand  still  I '  Against 
danger  from  the  demon  of  foul  places  we  have  the  following :  '  On  the  head  of  the 
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APP.       cast  him  into  a  bed  of  cresses,  and  beat  bim  with  the  jawbone  of  an  an '  (Shabb. 

XVI  ^  o)»  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recommended  as  a  precaution  against  the  evil  eye 
^—  w  —^  to  put  one's  ri^ht  thumb  into  the  left  liand  and  one*8  left  thumb  into  the  ripht 
hand,  and  to  say :  'I,  M.  N.  belong  to  the  house  of  Joseph  over  whom  the  evil 
eye  has  no  power'  (Ber.  65  b).  A  certain  Rabbi  gave  this  as  information  derived 
from  one  of  the  chief  of  the  witches,  by  which  witchcraft  might  be  rendered  harm- 
less. The  person  in  danger  should  thus  address  the  witches:  'Hot  filth  into  your 
mouths  from  baskets  with  holes,  ye  witching  women!  Let  your  head  become 
bald,  and  the  wind  scatter  your  breadcrumbs.  Ijet  it  carry  away  your  spices,  let 
the  fresh  saffron  which  you  carry  in  your  hands  be  scattered.  Ye  witchofc,  so  long 
as  I  had  grace  and  was  caretul,  I  did  not  come  among  you,  and  now  I  have  come, 
and  you  are  not  favouialde  to  me'  (Pea.  110  a,  b).  To  ardd  tha  danger  of  two  ot 
more  persons  being  separated  by  a  dog,  a  palm-tree,  a  woman,  or  a  pig,  we  are 
advised  to  repeat  a  verse  from  the  Bible  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  w»ird 
El  (Almighty).  Or  in  passing  between  women  suspected  of  witcbernfl  it  may  l»e 
well  to  repeat  this  formula:  *  Agrath,  Azelath.  Asiya,  Belusiva  are  already  killed 
by  arrows.'  Jjastly,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  form  of  exon'ism  of  demons: 
'  Burst,  curst,  dashed,  banned  U>  Ikr-Tit,  Bar-Tema,  liar-Tena,  Chashmagoi, 
Merigoz,  and  Isteaham  ! ' 

It  has  been  a  weary  and  unpleasant  task  to  record  such  abject  superstitions, 
mostly  the  outcome  of  contact  with  Pars*ee  or  other  heathen  elementa.  Brief 
though  our  sketch  has  been,  we  have  felt  as  if  it  should  have  been  even  more 
curtailed.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  furnish  these  unwelcome  details  in  order  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  comparing  what  is  reported  in  the  New  Testament  about 
the  *  demoniswl  *  and  *  demoiw '  with  Jewish  notions  on  such  subjects.  Greater  con- 
trast could  K-arcely  be  coixoived  than  l»etween  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  tlie  views  and  praetires  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings— and  if  this 
as  it  is  hoi)ed,  has  been  tirinly  estnbll''he<l,  even  the  ungrateful  labour  bestowed  oi 
collecting  these  unsavoury  notices  will  have  been  sufficiently  repaid. 
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APPENDIX  XVn. 

THE   ORDINANCES   AND   LAW   OF  THE   SABBATH   AS   LAID  DOWN   IN  THE 
MISHNAH   AND   THE   JERUSALEM   TALMUD. 

(See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxv.  in  toI.  ii.  p.  .^2.) 

The  terribly  exaggerated  views  of  the  Rabbis,  and  their  endlees,  burdenaome  rulea        APP. 
about  the  Sabbath  may  best  be  learned  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Mi«hriahy  as       XVII 
further  explained  and  enlarg:ed  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.^     For  this  purpose  a   ^—    »    — 
brief  analysis  of  what  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tractates  may  here 
be  given. 

The  Mishnic  tractate  Sabbath  stands  at  the  head  of  twelve  tractates  which 
together  form  the  second  of  the  six  sections  into  which  the  Mishnah  is  divided, 
and  which  treats  of  Festive  Seasons  (Seder  Moed).  Properly  to  under8tand  the 
Sabbath  regulations,  it  is,  however,  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the  second 
tractate  in  that  section,  which  treats  of  what  are  called  *  commixtures  *  or  *  con- 
nections '  {Erubin),  Its  object  is  to  make  the  Sabbath  Laws  more  bearable.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  explained  how  places,  beyond  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
unlawful  to  carry  things,  may  be  connected  together,  so  as,  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  con- 
vert them  into  a  sort  of  private  dwelling.  Thus,  supposing  a  number  of  small  private 
houses  to  open  into  a  common  court,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath 
to  carry  anything  from  one  of  these  houses  into  the  other.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
if  all  the  families  deposit  before  the  Sabbath  some  food  in  the  common  court,  when 
'  a  connection '  is  established  between  the  various  houses,  which  makes  them  one 
dwelling.  This  wa.<*  calletl  the  *  Krubli  of  Courts.*  Similarly,  an  extension  of  what 
was  allowed  as  a  *  Subbath  journey  '  mi«rht  be  secured  by  another  *  commixture,*  the  • 
*  fjrubh  *  or  *  connection  of  boundaries.'  An  ordinary  Sabbath  day's  journey 
extended  2,000  cubits  beyond  one's  dwelling.'*  But  if  at  the  boundary  of  that 
'journey'  a  man  deposited  on  the  Friday  food  for  two  meals,  he  thereby  consti- 
tuted it  his  dwelling,  and  hence  might  go  on  for  other  2,000  cubits.  Lastly,  there 
was  another  *  Erubh,'  when  narrow  streets  or  blind  alleys  were  connected  into  *  a 
private  dwelling'  by  laying  a  beam  over  the  entrance,  or  extending  a  wire  or  rope 
along  such  streets  and  alleys.  This,  by  a  legal  fiction,  made  them  'a  private 
dwelling,'  so  that  everything  was  lawful  there  which  a  man  might  do  on  the 
Sabbath  in  his  own  house. 

Without  discussing  the  possible  and  impossible  questions  about  these  Et-ubin 
ftiaed  by  the  meet  ingenious  casuistry,  let  us  see  how  Rabbinism  taught  Israel  to 

'  The  Jcmiialein  Talmud  in  not  only  the  *  On  the  Sabbath-journey,  and  the  reason 

older  and  the  shorter  of  the  two    Gemarat^  far  fixing  it  at  a  distance  of  2.000  cubitf<,  see 

but  would  represent  most  ftiJly  the  Pales-  A'»7/f>'s('v«l«)p.  (last  c<l.)  *S;ihbath-wav,' and 

tinian  ideas.  *  The  Temple  and  its  Service^*  p.  \A\i. ' 
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Apr.       observe  its  Sabbath.     In  not  less  than  twenty-four  chapters,^  matters  are  seriously 
XVII       di«^uR«ed  as  of  vital  relijL''iou3  importance,  which  one  could  scarcely  inmrfine  a 

. , f,nnt<   intellect  would   M-riou-sly   entertain.     Through  64J   folio  columns  in  the 

JtMusaleii),  and  Oiii  double  pa^es  of  folio  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  doe!4  the  enu- 
meration and  discu.s<}ion  of  possible  cases  drag  on,  almost  unrelieved  even  by 
lla;r^'adali.'^  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness  to  this,  w^hen  it  speaks  (no  doubt 
exa^'iT'Mjiifdly)  of  a  certain  Kabbi  who  had  spent  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
in  till'  study  of  only  one  of  thost?  twenty-four  chapters!  And  it  further  liears 
testimony  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  endless  discussions  and  determinations. 
The  occasion  of  this  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  it  may  here  find  mention. 
The  discussion  was  concerning  a  beast  of  burden.  An  ass  might  not  be  led  out  on  the 
roa<i  with  its  covering  on,  unless*  such  had  been  put  on  the  animal  previous  to  the 
Sabbat li,  but  it  was  lawful  to  lead  the  animal  about  in  this  fashion  in  one's  court- 
yard.' The  same  rule  applied  to  a  packsaddle,  provided  it  were  not  fastened  on  by 
girlli  and  back-strap.  Upon  thL*  one  of  the  Uabbis  is  reported  as  bursting  into  the 
declaration  that  tliis  formed  part  of  those  Sabbath  Laws  (comp.  Chag.  i.  8)  which 
were  like  mountains  suspended  by  a  hair !  (Jer.  Shabb.  p.  7,  col.  6,  last  lines).  And 
yet  in  all  thes^*  wearisome  details  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  anything  spiritual — 
not  a  word  even  to  su^'gest  higlier  thoughts  of  God  8  holy  day  and  its  obsi'r^'ancf . 
The  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  begins  with  regulations  extending  its  provi*«ions  to 
the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infringing  tlie 
Sublnitli  itself,  wliich  commenced  on  the  Friday  evening.  As  the  most  common 
kind  of  labour  would  be  that  of  carrying,  this  is  the  first  point  discussed.  The 
Uiblical  Ijuw  forbade  such  labour  in  simple  terms  (Ex.  xxxvi.  G ;  comp.  Jer.  xvii.  TJ). 
lh\\  KabYiinism  develo|)ed  the  general  prohibition  into  eight  special  ordinances,  by  finit 
dividing'  Mhe  bt?aring  of  a  burden*  into  two  separate  acts — lifting  it  up  and  putting 
it  down  -and  tlian  arguing,  that  it  might  be  lifted  up  or  put  down  fn^m  two 
diil\>rrnt  pLicrs,  from  a  ]>ublic  into  a  private,  or  from  a  private  into  a  public  plaro. 
If>'r«>,  i>f  course,  there  are  discrussions  as  to  what  constituted  a  '  private  place. 
(n*n*n  DV^D  ;  *  a  public  place  *  (D*3"in  nicn) ;  *  a  wide  space,*  which  belongs  neither 
to  as)U'<>ial  indiviiliial  nor  to  a  community,  such  as  the  6ea,a  deep  wide  valley ;  or  else 
thi*  corner  of  a  pri>iH'rty  leading  out  on  the  road  or  fields — and,  lastly,  a  *  legally  fret* 
place/  *  Again,  a  '  burden '  meant,  as  the  lowest  standard  of  it,  the  weight  of  'a 
driftl  tig.'  Hut  if "  Iialf  a  tig '  were  carried  at  two  dilferent  times — lifted  or  depicted 
fnini  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  rice  ver«d — were  these  two  actions  to  be  ciim- 
biniil  into  one,  so  as  to  constitute*  thf  sin  of  Sabbath  desecration?  And  if  emii 
un<li'r  what  conditions  a**  to  Mate  of  mind,  locality,  Ac.  ?  And,  lastly,  how  many 
iliiVin-nt  Mus  might  one  such  art  involv»' /  To  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  ot 
qu»->ii<iii>  that  wen-  giMii-rally  di«>usseii.  The  stan<iard  measure  for  forbidden  fmid 
was  tli«'  '>i/('  of  an  olivo,  just  as  that  for  carrying  burdens  was  the  weight  of  a  fig. 

>  I;i  '111-  .Iirii<a!fin  'I':ihiMi>l  n  <itinrirn  i«  niinitioD  wouM  apply.    The  *  wide  ffpacc '  b 

;,ir:.il...l  .!.!>  I-  ■!=.-  r.r-t   tu.iity  ch:ii.t.T>  of  ^.j^\]^^i  Knrmrlitk  in^^a)*     The  MWlliah, 

t»i.  M.'hiii.-  :i;iiiriii-  SfuthUith;  Ml  thi-  Uahy-  h„wivpr,  oxprrwlv  nu>ntii»iu  odIt   the  •pii- 

1..11  I  liiMii.i  tn  .ill  th,  i«rnty-fnur  rii..|.t»r'*.  ^ati' '  amhthe  •public*  place  (or  'enrU»«a' 

'  >   ■           ■ '  "'    '"  il'iityilinv   1I.-4--  aii.fo|i,'n').  althiiUKh  the  Karmriiik  m  iin< 

/"I"   ;•>  ■•     s- "'•  II...H1.-.  j,n„i  in  X.  2;  xi.  4.  5.     The  Karmaiitk  m^* 

■  111  Ml.  t  rim  r  .-ri-'ir  nii::lit  m- ;i  LuriL-MiT  {„  ,-,.rtnii  cin'um^tflnceii  tre:it<>«l  a«*puliltr,' 
;.-i.l  t..  w..ik,  whil.'  iti  tiM  l.iit.r  .MM-  ih.'  JM  ,.tlM.r««  ns 'irt'iviite' pni|*rtv.  Th^  cxiUa- 
i.-^.-rin,'  «a>  pp-imi  il.;.v  \\.r  w.irinth.  nation  of  the  lemw  and  le^al  diilnitim*  i«  in 

'  >.i.l.   «  II.-   i.li..    (lies:  err:*  '""'•t  J.t.  Mml>)).12c/;i3ai8babh.6,a,*sToMCt 

r,i\i-r   .--  "1:11!  l>  iir  -ii'rir>-  ■  iii.ii — i-t  I'X.,  a  Shubb.  1. 
pillar  w«'U>l  t-  -u.it.     l-i  iliii  n'»  li-^..l  dflcr- 
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If  a  man  had  swallowed  forbidden  food  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  rejected  it,  and       a  PP. 
again  eaten  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  he  would  be  guilty,  because  the  palate  had       XVII 

altogether  tasted  food  to  the  size  of  a  whole  olive ;  but  if  one  had  deposited  in    ^ , — -« 

another  locality  a  burden  of  the  weight  of  half  a  fig,  and  removed  it  again,  it  in- 
volved no  guilt,  because  the  burden  was  altogether  only  of  half  a  fig,  nor  even  if 
the  first  half  fig*s  burden  had  been  burnt  and  then  a  second  half  fig  introduced. 
Similarly,  if  an  object  that  was  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried  in  front  had  slipped 
behind  it  involved  no  guilt,  but  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried 
behind,  and  it  slipped  forward,  this  involved  guilt,  as  involving  labour. 

Similar  difficulties  were  discussed  as  to  the  guilt  in  case  an  object  were  thrown 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  the  reverse.  Whether,  if  an  object  was 
thrown  into  the  air  with  the  left,  and  caught  again  in  the  right  hand,  this  involved 
sin,  was  a  nice  question,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  man  incurred  guilt  if  he 
caught  it  with  the  same  hand  with  which  it  had  been  thrown,  but  he  wan  not 
guilty  if  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  since,  after  being  eaten,  the  object  no  longer 
existed,  and  hence  catching  with  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
Mcond  person.  Again,  if  it  rained,  and  the  water  which  fell  from  the  sky  weie 
^a^ried,  there  was  no  sin  in  it ;  but  if  the  rain  had  run  down  from  a  wall  it  would 
involve  sin.  If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and  hb  hand  filled  with  fruit  stretched 
tnto  another,  and  the  Sabbath  overtook  him  in  this  attitude,  he  would  have  to  drop 
the  fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  locality  into  another,  he 
would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  this  casuistry.  All  the  discussions  to 
which  we  have  referred  turn  only  on  the^r*^  of  the  legal  canons  in  the  tractate 
'Sabbath.*  They  will  show  what  a  complicated  machinery  of  merely  external 
ordinances  traditionalism  set  in  motion  ;  how  utterly  unspiritual  the  whole  system 
was,  and  how  it  required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid 
committing  grievous  sin.  In  what  follows  we  shall  only  attempt  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  Sabbath-legislation  of  the  Rabbis. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  (late  on  Friday  afternoon) 
nothing  new  was  to  be  begun  ;  *  the  tailor  might  no  longer  go  out  with  his  needle, 
nor  the  scribe  with  his  pen  ;  nor  were  clothes  to  be  examined  by  lamp-light.  A 
teacher  might  not  allow  his  pupils  to  read,  if  he  himself  looked  on  the  book.  All 
Jhese  are  precautionary  measures.  The  tailor  or  scribe  carrying  his  ordinary  means 
t>f  employment,  might  foi^t  the  advent  of  the  holy  day  ;  the  person  examining  a 
iretB  might  kill  insects,'  which  is  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
leacher  might  move  the  lamp  to  see  better,  while  the  pupils  were  not  supposed  to 
be  so  zealous  as  to  do  this. 

These  latter  rules,  we  are  reminded,  were  passed  at  a  certain  celebrate<l  di»- 
cussion  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  when  the  latter  were  in  the 
majority.  On  that  occasion  also  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  was  carried  to  its  farthest 
length,  and  their  food,  their  language,  their  testimony,  their  presence,  their  inter- 
course, in  short,  all  connection  with  them  denounced.  The  school  of  Shanunai 
also  forbade  to  make  any  mixture,  the  ingredients  of  which  would  not  be  wholly 
disK)lved  and  assimilated  before  the  Sabbath.     Nay,  the  Sabbath  law  was  declared 

1  Here  such  questiims  are  raised  as  what  Ru1e4  are  pven  how  to  dispone  of  such  insectj«. 

oniiKtitutea  the  be^nninf?.  for  ex  ,  of  Mhaving  On  the  same  occasion  some  nirioiij*  idean  are 

or  of  a  hath.  broached  oa  to  the  traiLsformation  of  animalf, 

•  To  kill  wjch  vermin  1*,  of  ooiin»e,  ntrictly  oae  into  another. 
forbidden  (to  kill  a  flea  it  like  killing  a  camel). 
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APP.       to  apply  even  to  lifeleas  objects.    Thus,  wool  might  not  be  dyed  if  the  process  ^ 
XVII       not  completed  before  the  Sabbath.     Nor  was  it  even  lawful  to  sell  anything  to  a 

^— t heathen  unli^ss  the  objiKit  would  reach  its  destination  before  the  Sablath,  nor  to 

give  to  a  heathen  workman  anything  to  do  which  might  involve  him  in  Sabbath 
work.  Thus,  Kabbi  Gamaliel  was  careful  to  send  his  linen  to  be  washed  threi*  daye 
before  the  Sabbatli.  But  it  was  lawful  to  leave  olives  or  grapes  in  the  olive-  or 
wine-presi».  lioth  schools  were  agreed  that,  in  roasting  or  baking,  a  crust  muj<t 
have  been  formed  before  the  Sabbath,  except  in  case  of  the  Passover  lamb.  Tlic 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  however,  modiiies  certain  of  these  rules.  Thus  the  pnthibition 
of  work  to  a  heathen  only  applies,  if  they  work  in  the  house  of  the  Jew,  or  at  least 
in  the  same  town  with  him.  The  school  of  Shammai,  however,  went  ao  far  as  to 
forbid  sending  a  letter  by  a  heathen,  not  only  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Thursday,  but 
even  on  a  Wednesday,  or  to  embark  on  the  sea  on  theiie  days. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath-lamp  was  a  law  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Mishnah  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  tractate 
on  tlie  Sabbath,  to  discuss  the  substances  of  which  respectively  the  wick  and  the 
oil  may  be  composed,  provided  always  that  the  oil  which  feeds  the  Tvick  is  not  put 
in  a  separate  vessel,  since  the  removal  of  that  vessel  would  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  lamp,  which  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  But  if  the  light  were 
extinguished  from  fear  of  the  (lentiles,  of  robbers,  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  in  order 
that  one  dangerously  ill  might  go  to  sleep,  it  involved  no  guilt.  Here,  many  points 
in  casuii$try  are  discussed,  such  as  whether  twofold  guilt  is  incurred  if  in  bU)wing 
out  a  candle  its  flame  lights  another.  The  Mishnah  here  diverges  to  discuss  the 
other  commandments,  which,  like  that  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  lamp,  specially 
devolve  on  women,  on  which  occasion  the  Talmud  broaches  some  curious  statements 
about  the  heavenly  Sanliedrin  and  Satan,  such  as  that  it  is  in  momenta  of  dangvr 
that  the  Great  Knemy  brings  accusations  against  us,  in  order  to  ensure  our  ruin ; 
or  tlii.'S  tliat  on  thrtH)  occasions  hcKpecially  lies  in  ambush:  when  one  travels  alone, 
when  one  tileeps  alone  in  a  dark  houst*,  and  when  one  crosses  the  sea.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  we  may  not<i  as  illustrative  of  St.  PauFs  warning  not  to  travel  after  the 
fast  (Day  of  Atonement),  that  the  Jewish  proverb  had  it :  *  \Mien  you  bind  your 
Lulahh '  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  bind  also  your  feet  * — as  regards  a  aea-Toyaga 
(Jer.  Shabb.  6  b,  Ber.  R.  0). 

The  next  two  chapters  in  the  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  food  may  be  kept  warm  for  the  Sabbath,  since  no  fire  might  be  lighted.  If 
the  food  had  been  partially  cooked,  or  was  such  as  would  improve  by  increaaed 
heat,  there  would  be  temptation  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  tliia  must  be  avoided. 
Hence  the  oven  was  immediately  Ix'fore  the  Sabbath  only  to  bo  heated  with  straw 
or  chair ;  if  otherwise,  thi*  coals  wert^  t«)  be  removed  or  covered  with  ashes.  (Uotlu^ 
ought  not  U)  1)0  dried  by  the  hot  air  of  a  stove.  At  any  rate,  care  must  be  taken 
that  tlie  nei^hlxiurs  do  not  M.'e  it.  An  egg  may  not  be  boiled  by  putting  it  near  a 
hnt  kettle,  nor  in  a  chitli,  nor  in  sand  heated  by  the  sun.  Cold  water  might  be 
pnunfi  on  warm,  but  not  the  reverw>  (at  h^a-^t  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  achool  of 
iShiimniai),  nor  was  it  lawful  to  prepan^  either  cold  or  warm  oompreMea.  Nay,  a 
\h\\)h\  w«>nt  so  far  as  to  for))id  tlm)wing  hot  water  over  one's  self,  for  fear  of  spread* 
ing  t)ii>  vapitur,  or  of  cleaning  the  flour  thereby  !     A  vessel  might  be  put  under  a 

I  The  l.uhihh  (^S^*  (•i»ni<.tt<1  iif  ;i  |i:tlm       the   F«'ii«t  (if  Tabemsdas  ('Tteple  and  ill 
with  nivrtli  iirul  \>j1I"W  l«i;m<']»  tii-l  fii  i-itlii-r        STvici'?*.'  p.  238). 
giilc  of  it,  wlii.'li  »'vrr\  wi»r»hi|»|Mr  •-irrii.Ml  i«n 
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lamp  to  catch  the  falliDg  sparks,  but  no  water  might  be  put  into  it,  because  it  was  ^pp, 
not  lawful  to  extinguish  a  light.  Nor  would  it  have  been  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to  XVII 
put  a  vessel  to  receive  the  drops  of  oil  that  might  fall  from  the  hmip.     Among  many  _- 

other  questions  raised  was  this :  whether  a  parent  might  take  his  child  in  his  arms. 
Happily  Rabbinic  liberality  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  allow  this,  but  even  in  the 
supposed  case  that  the  child  might  happen  to  have  a  stone  in  its  hands,  although 
this  would  involve  the  labour  of  carrying  that  stone !  Similarly,  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  lift  seats,  provided  they  had  not,  as  it  were,  four  steps,  when  they  must 
be  considered  as  ladders.  But  it  was  not  allowed  to  draw  slong  chairs,  as  this 
might  produce  a  rut  or  cavity,  although  a  little  carriage  might  be  moved,  since 
the  wheels  would"  only  compress  the  eoil  but  not  produce  a  cavity  (comp.  in  the 
Bab.  Talmud,  Shabb.  22  a ;  46 ;  and  Bets.  23  6). 

Apft'n,  the  question  is  discussed,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  keep  the  food  warm  by 
wrapp'iig  around  a  vessel  certain  substances.  Here  the  general  canon  is,  that  all 
must  bj  avoided  which  would  increase  the  heat ;  since  this  would  be  to  produce 
some  outward  effect,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  work. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  tractate  we  are  supposed  to  begin  the  Sabbath 
morning.  Ordinarily,  the  first  business  of  the  morning  would,  of  course,  have  been 
to  take  out  the  cattie.  Accordingly,  the  laws  are  now  laid  down  for  ensuring 
Sabbath  rest  to  the  animals.  The  principle  underlying  these  is,  that  only  what 
aerves  as  ornament,  or  is  absolutely  necessary  for  leading  out  or  bringing  back 
animals,  or  for  safety,  may  be  worn  by  them ;  all  else  is  regarded  as  a  burden. 
Even  such  things  as  might  be  put  on  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  a  wound,  or  other 
possible  harm,  or  to  distinguish  an  animal,  must  be  left  aside  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Next,  certain  regulations  are  laid  down  to  guide  the  Jew  when  dressing  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  so  as  to  prevent  his  breaking  its  rest.  Hence  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  on  any  dress  which  might  become  burdensome,  nor  to  wear  any 
ornament  which  he  might  put  off  and  carry  in  his  hand,  for  this  would  be  a 
•burden.'  A  woman  must  not  wear  such  headgear  as  would  require  unloosing 
before  taking  a  bath,  nor  go  out  with  such  ornaments  as  could  be  taken  off  in  the 
street,  such  as  a  frontlet,  unless  it  is  attached  to  the  cap,  nor  with  a  gold  crown, 
nor  with  a  necklace  or  nose-ring,  nor  with  rings,  nor  have  a  pin '  in  her  dress.  The 
reason  for  this  prohibition  of  ornaments  was,  that  in  their  vanity  women  might 
take  them  off  to  show  them  to  their  companions,  and  then,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
carry  them,  which  would  be  a  'burden.*  \Vom«m  are  also  forbidden  to  look  in  the 
glass  on  the  Subbath,  because  they  might  discover  a  white  hair  and  attempt  to 
pull  it  out,  which  would  be  a  grievous  sin ;  but  men  ought  not  to  use  looking- 
glasses  even  on  weekdays,  because  this  was  undignified.  A  woman  may  walk 
about  her  own  court,  but  not  in  the  street,  with  false  hair.  Similarly,  a  man  was 
forbidden  to  wear  on  the  Sabbath  wooden  shoes  studded  with  nails,  or  only  one 
shoe,  as  this  would  involve  labour;  nor  was  he  to  wear  phylacteries  nor  amulets, 
unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  made  by  competent  persons  (since  they  might  lift 
them  off  in  order  to  show  the  novelty).  Similarly,  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  any 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scrape  shoes,  except  perhaps  with 
the  back  of  a  knife,  but  they  might  be  touched  with  oil  or  water.  Nor  should 
sandahs  be  softened  with  oil,  because  that  would  improve  them.  It  was  a  very 
serious  question,  which  led  to  much  discusnion,  what  should  be  done  if  the  tie  of  a 

I  Literally,  a  needle  which   htm  not  an       Law— to  carry  a  stick  or  a  pencil  OQ  the 
eyelet.     Of  course,  it  would  not  be  lawf^       Sabbath,  to  drive,  or  even  to  itnoka. 
Cor  a  modem  Jew — if  beobeerve  the  Rabbinifl 
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APP.       sandal  had  broken  on  the  Sabbath.     A  ]>ladter  might  be  worn,  proTided  its  object 
XVII       was  to  prtnent  the  woiuid  from  jrottinj^  worse,  not  to  heal  it,  for  that  would  have 

' —     b<*en  a  work.     Ornaments  which  could  not  cosily  be  taken  off  might  be  worn  in 

ones  rourtyard.  Similarly,  a  person  might  go  about  with  wadding  in  his  ear,  but 
not  with  false  teeth  nor  with  a  gold  plug  in  the  to(Mh.  If  the  wadding  fell  out  of 
the  ear,  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Some,  indeed,  thought  that  its  healing  virtues 
lay  in  the  oil  in  which  it  hud  l)een  soaked,  and  which  had  dried  up,  but  nth(*rs 
asrril)ed  tbeni  to  the  wanutli  of  the  wadding  itself.  In  either  ca^e  there  was 
dajiger  of  healing — of  doing  anything  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure — and  hence  wadding 
uiiglit  not  be  put  into  the  ear  on  the  Sabbath,  although  if  worn  U^fore  it  might  be 
continued.  Again,  as  regarded  false  teeth:  they  luiglit  full  out,  and  the  weaier 
midit  then  lift  and  carry  them,  which  would  be  sinful  on  the  Sabbath.  Ilut  any- 
thing which  f  >rnied  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  pt»rson  might  lie  worn  al«o  on 
the  Sabliath,  and  children  wha^»  ears  wore  being  bore<l  might  have  a  plug  j-u-  iirlo 
the  liol(».  It  was  also  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches,  or  with  a  wooden  h-g,  and 
children  might  hnve  liells  on  their  dresses;  but  it  was  prohibited  to  walk  on  Milt>, 
or  to  curvy  any  heathen  amulet. 

Thf  s«'v«Mith  chapter  of  the  tnictato  contains  the  most  important  part  of  t  je 
whole.  It  oj>ons  }>y  laying  <lown  the  principle  that,  if  a  ptTSon  ha«  either  nt»t 
knimii,  or  forgritten,  the  whole  Sabbath  law,  all  the  breaches  of  it  which  he  h:is 
commit t»il  dining  ever  so  many  weeks  are  to  l)e  considered  as  only  one  ern»r  or  »miu 
j^in.  If  he  has  broken  the  Sahbith  law  by  mistaking  the  day,  every  Sabbath  thus 
pr-ifaiK^l  must  )m'  atoiuMl  for;  hut  if  he  has  broken  the  law  because  he  thought  tliat 
w!iat  hi^  did  was  permi.>sihle,  then  every  separate  infringement  constitutes  a  :*o]w- 
rate  >i:),  Mlthou'jh  lal>ours  whieii  stand  relattnl  hs  ^jterirs  to  the  ff  en  iff  an*  n»gnnl«'«l 
a-  <Mily  one  work.  It  f«»llows,  that  guilt  attaches  to  the  state  of  mind  rather  than 
to  the  outward  deeil.  Next,  forty  less  one  chief  or  'fathers'  of  work  {Af-ofh) 
ar»3  emr.nerated,  all  of  which  are  suppow^d  to  Iw  forbidden  in  the  Bible.  Thfv 
an*:  sowing,  ])loughing,  reaping,  binding  sheaves,  threshing,  winnowing,  siftinjr 
(sel.'rtin^O,  gnnding,  silting  in  a  sieve,  kneading,  baking;  shearing  the  wo.»l, 
wa^hinL'  it.  Ixniting  it,  dyeing  it,  spinning,  putting  it  on  the  weavers  beam,  makimr 
two  thrnni  tli reads,  weaving  two  threads,  se]>arating  two  threads,  making  a  knot, 
undoiuiT  a  knot.  *;«'wing  two  stitches,  tearing  in  order  to  sew  two  stitcheft :  catching 
deer,  killinL',  skinning,  Mltinu  it,  preparing  its  skin,  scraping  off  its  hair,  cutting  ii 
up,  writin^r  t\vt»  letters,  scrajiin;:  in  order  to  write  two  letters;  building,  pulling  down, 
e.xtingni-hing  lins  ligliting  tiiv,  iKMiting  with  the  hammer,  and  carrying  from  one 
|ios"*«'->i'»n  into  llie  other. 

The  niimher  thirty-nine  is  sai»l  to  represiMit  the  number  of  times  that  tlie  wi»ril 
•  l;iln»ur  *  icenrs  in  tlje  Uihlical  text,  and  all  thew  AMk  or  *  fathers 'of  work  ar*« 
snup'si-*!  to  )m»  cdimertfil  witli  some  work  that  had  bi*t»n  don«*  about  thoTah(*mai*lt*. 
or  t '»])•'  Kimlred  to  .-nrli  w oik.  Again,  i-ach  of  these  principal  works  involvevl  t||.« 
|.riihil/it;<'ri  'f  a  nnnih»M-  nl"  others  wldeli  were  d- rived  from  them,  and  lieiicp  call'^ii 
I  heir  •  (li-  tiiilants'  (tohtluth).  Tlu'  thirty-nine  ])nncipal  works  have  het»n  amngv^ 
ii  fuiir  uT'iiip^ :  tile  tir-i  \\  11)  re  erriiiir  to  the  pre]>anition  of  bread;  the  st^roiid 
«|J  "Jh  :o  all  cniin.rt.d  witli  dn'ss ;  the  third  (25-,'^)  to  all  connect^  with 
writing  ;  and  th"  la-t  «:{|  "*.»)  to  all  tlie  work  necessary  for  a  private  houM».  An- 
i.tli.r  K;il>l'i  d'ri\e>  tlir  nnrnU'r  iliirty-nine  (of  then*  Alstth)  from  the  nurawca] 
\\\\\\*  of  till-  .niti.il  woid  in  lv\<i.|.  \\\v.  1,  although  iu  su  doing  hehiis  to  change 
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the  last  letter  (jVHt  the  n  must  be  chanf^ed  into  a  n  to  make  thirty-nine).^  APP. 
Further  explanations  must  here  be  added.  If  jou  scatter  two  seeds,  you  haTe  XVH 
been  sowing.  In  general,  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  anything  by  which  ^  ^  ^  ■^ 
the  jj^und  may  be  benetited  is  to  be  considered  a  '  work '  or  '  labour/  even  if 
it  were  to  sweep  away  or  to  break  up  a  clod  of  earth.  Nay,  to  pluck  a  blade  of 
grass  was  a  sin.  Similarly,  it  was  sinful  labour  to  do  anything  that  would  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  fruits,  such  as  to  water,  or  even  to  remove  a  withered  leaf. 
To  pick  fruit,  or  even  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  would  be  like  reaping.  If,  for 
example^  a  mushroom  were  cut,  there  would  be  a  twofold  ftin,  since  by  the  act  of 
cutting,  a  new  one  would  spring  in  its  place.  Accordinjr  to  the  Kabbitt  of  CsesarBa, 
fishing,  and  all  that  put  nn  end  to  life,  must  be  ranked  with  harvesting.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  in  rubbing  the  ears  of  corn  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  work  connected  with  food  would  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  toledoth,  of  binding  into  sheaves.  If  a  woman  were  to  roll 
wheat  to  take  away  the  husks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting  with  a  sieve.  If  she 
were  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  stalks, she  would  be  guilty  of  threshing.  If  she  were 
cleaning  what  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting.  If  she 
were  bruising  the  stalk,  s!ie  would  be  guilty  of  grinding.  If  she  were  throwing  it 
up  in  her  hands,  she  would  be  guilty  of  winnowing.  Distinctions  like  the  following 
are  made :  A  radish  may  be  dipped  into  salt,  but  not  left  in  it  too  long,  since 
tliis  would  be  to  make  pickle.  A  new  dress  might  be  put  on,  irresjx'Ctive  of  the 
danger  that  in  so  doing  it  might  be  torn.  Mud  on  th»»  dnss  nii^'^ht  h*'  rruslu»d  in 
the  hand  and  shaken  otf,  but  the  dress  must  not  be  rubljed  (for  ffar  of  utrooling  the 
materiid).  If  a  person  took  a  bath,  opinions  are  divided,  whether  the  whole  IxKiy 
should  be  dried  at  once,  or  limb  after  limb.  If  water  had  fallen  on  ihe  dress, 
nome  allowed  the  dress  to  be  shaken  but  not  wrung;  others,  to  be  wrung  but  not 
shaken.  One  liabbi  allowed  to  spit  into  the  handkerchief,  and  that  nil  hough 
it  may  necessitate  the  cumpn's^ing  of  what  had  been  wetted  ;  but  there  is  a  ^rrave 
discussion  whether  it  was  lawful  to  spit  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  rub  it  with  the 
foot,  because  thereby  the  earth  may  be  scratched.  It  may,  however,  be  dnne  on 
stones.  In  the  labour  of  grinding  would  be  included  such  an  act  as  crushing  salt.  , 
To  sweep,  or  to  water  the  ground,  would  involve  the  same  sin  as  beating  out  the 
corn.  To  lay  on  a  plaster  would  be  a  griev<nis  sin  ;  to  scratch  out  a  big  letter, 
leaving  room  for  two  small  ones,  would  be  a  sin,  but  to  write  one  big  letter  »^ccupy- 
ing  the  room  of  two  small  letters  wa,M  no  sin.  To  chancre  one  letter  into  another 
might  imply  a  double  sin.     And  so  on  thi-ou^'h  endless  details  I 

The  Mishnah  continues  to  explain  that,  in  onb-r  to  involve  guilt,  the  tiling 
carried  from  one  locality  to  another  must  he  snflicient  to  be  entrusted  for  safe 
keeping.  The  quantity  is  regulated  :  as  regards  the  foml  of  animals,  to  the 
capacity  of  therr  mouth  ;  as  regards  man,  a  dried  lijjr  is  the  standard.  .\s  i-egnrds 
fluids,  the  measure  is  as  much  wine  as  is  used  t'or  one  cup,  that  is — the  measure 
of  the  cup  bi'ing  a  quarter  of  a  lo«r,  and  wine  being  mixed  with  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  water  to  one  of  wine— one-sixteenth  of  a  log.«  As  reganls  uulk, 
a  mouthful ;  of  himey,  suflicient  to  lay  on  a  wound  ;  of  oil,  sufficient  to  anoint  the 

>  The  ItnlhU  contend  f..r  the  lnwfiilnov«  of  into  p*^^^^  '"  l'''^-  ^'^^-  ^H 
chnnjrinjr  iho  ^  into   m    n    for    th*'    snko    of  ^  It  lin>  Uk'h  raU'uI«te«l  hy  Htrzfrld  that 

an  interpn't.ttion.     Jn>  rxpn-iHlv  lure     .Irr.  a  lo4  =  o:;»;  of  n  hire  ;  *  six  hen's  eggi.* 
Shabb.  y  b)  and  in  Jer.  l»culi  20  b  ( U'hy>T\ 
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API*.       Bmalle8t  member;  of  water,  suffiriont  to  wet  eyesalve;  and  of  all  other  fluida,  a 
XVII        quarter  of  a  lop. 

, '  As  rt^gardod  other  substances,  the  standard  as  to  what  constituted  a  burden  was 

whetlier  the  thing  could  be  turned  to  any  practical  use,  however  triding.  Thus, 
two  horse's  Iiairs  might  be  made  into  a  biixltrap;  a  scrap  of  clean  paper  into  a 
custom-house  notice  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  written  upon  might  be  converted  into 
a  wrapper  for  a  small  lla^ron.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  transport  would  involve 
sin.  Similarly,  ink  siitficient  to  write  two  letters,  wax  enough  to  fill  up  a  small 
hole,  oven  a  pebble  with  which  you  might  aim  at  a  little  bird,  or  a  small  piece  of 
broken  earthenware  with  which  you  might  stir  the  coals,  would  be  '  burdens !  * 

Passing  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  Mishnah  lays  it  down  that,  in  order 
to  coiLstitute  sin,  a  thing  must  have  been  curried  from  one  locality  into  another  en- 
tirely and  immediately,  and  that  it  must  have  been  done  in  the  way  in  which  things 
are  ordinarily  carried.  If  an  object  which  one  person  could  carry  is  carried  by  two, 
they  are  not  guilty.  Finally,  like  all  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  that  of  cutting  one  s 
nails  or  hair  involves  mortal  sin,  but  only  if  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  other- 
wise only  the  U'sser  sin  of  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  A  very  interesting 
notice  in  connection  with  St.  John  v.,  is  that  in  which  it  is  explained  how  it  would 
not  involve  sin  to  carry  a  living  pt^rson  on  a  pallet,  the  pallet  being  regarded  only 
as  an  accessory  to  the  man ;  while  to  carry  a  dead  body  in  such  manner,  or  even  the 
smallest  part  of  a  dead  body,  would  involve  guilt. 

From  this  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  dis(!uss  what  is  analogous  to  carrying,  such 
as  drawing  or  throwing.  Other  *  labours  '  are  similarly  made  the  subject  «)f  inquiry, 
and  it  is  shown  how  uny  approach  to  them  involves  guilt.  The  rule  here  in,  lliat 
anything  that  might  prove  of  lasting  character  must  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  samt;  rule  appli«*s  to  what  might  prove  tin?  })eurinning  of  work,  such  as  letting 
the  hammer  fall  on  the  anvil ;  or  to  anything  that  might  contribute  to  improre  a 
place,  to  gathering  as  much  wood  as  would  boil  an  egg,  to  uprooting  weeds,  to 
writing  two  h»tters  of  a  word— in  short,  to  anything  that  might  be  helpful  in,  or 
contribute  towards,  some  future  work. 

The  Mishnah  next  passes  to  such  work  in  which  not  qaantity,  but  quality,  is  in 
•  question — such  as  catching  deer.  Here  it  is  explained  that  anything  by  which  an 
animal  mi^^ht  lic  caught  is  included  in  the  prohibition.  So  far  is  this  carried  that, 
if  a  tleor  had  run  into  a  house,  and  the  door  were  shut  upon  it,  it  would  involTe 
guilt,  and  this,  even  if,  without  closing  the  diK)r,  persons  seated  themselyes  at  the 
entry  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  animal. 

PtvMsinir  over  the  other  chapters,  which  similarly  illustrate  what  are  supposed 
to  1h>  IVihliral  prohi))itions  of  labour  as  defined  in  the  thirty-nine  AbolA  and  their 
tM"th,  wi'  ctnvs  in  the  sixtetMith  chapter  of  the  tractate,  to  one  of  the  moet  in- 
ten'stin;^'  ])a)ts,  rontainuig  such  Sablmth  laws  as,  by  their  own  admission,  were 
impo<^»il  only  by  the  Ilabbis.  These  embrace:  1.  Things  forbidden,  because  they 
miu'ht  l«-:i(l  to  a  transgression  of  the  Biblical  command;  2.  Such  as  are  like  the 
kiinU  Ml'  I.ilH>ur  sup])o>«tHi  tn  1>>  forhi<Men  in  the  Bible;  3.  Such  as  are  regarded  aa 
ineouipiiilile  with  the  honour  due  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  first  daas  are  included 
a  nuniU-r  of  nvulations  in  case  of  a  fire.  All  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether 
in  the  iriifinal  or  translated,  and  the  cas4>  in  which  they  are  laid;  the  phylacteries 
and  til  ir  ras»',  might  l>e  rescued  frr^m  the  flames.  C>f  food  or  drink  only  what  was 
nee<iri>'  tor  th«i  Sabbath  might  1h*  rescued  ;  but  if  the  fo«Hl  were  in  a  cupboard  or 
baski  '  -  lie  wholo  niiirlit  he  carriinl  out.  Similarly,  all  uteusils  needed  for  the  Salibatb 
meal,   xit  uf  dn^s  oidy  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  might  be  saved,  it  hninp- 
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howeyer,  proTided,  that  a  person  might  put  on  a  dress,  saye  it,  go  hack  and  put  on       j^p^ 
another,  and  so  on.    Again,  anything  in  the  house  might  he  coyered  with  a  sJdn  so       XVII 
as  to  saye  it  from  the  flames,  or  the  spread  of  the  flames  might  he  arrested  hy  piling    >  _     ^    _,-^ 
up  yeesels.    It  was  not  kwful  to  ask  a  Qentile  to  extinguish  the  flame,  hut  not  duty 
to  hinder  him,  if  he  did  so.    It  was  hiwful  to  put  a  vessel  oyer  a  lamp,  to  preyent 
the  ceiling  from  catching  fire ;  similarly,  to  throw  a  vessel  over  a  scorpion,  although 
on  that  point  there  is  douht.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed,  if  a  Gentile  has 
lighted  a  lamp  on  the  Sahhath,  to  make  use  of  it,  the  fiction  being,  however,  kept 
up  that  he  did  it  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  Jew.     By  the  same  fiction  the  cattle 
may  he  watered,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  use  made  of  his  services. 

Before  passing  from  this,  we  should  point  out  that  it  was  directed  that  the 
Hagiographa  should  not  he  read  except  in  the  evening,  since  the  daytime  was  to  be 
devoted  to  more  doctrinal  studies.  In  the  same  connection  it  is  added,  that  the 
study  of  the  Mishnah  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  Bible,. that  of  the  Talmud 
being  considennl  the  most  meritorious  of  all,  as  enabling  one  to  understand  all 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  liiturgical  pieces,  though  containing  the  Name  of 
God,  might  not  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  The  Gospels  and  the  wiitings  of 
Christians,  or  of  heretics,  might  not  be  rescued.  If  it  be  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  them  on  weekdays,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Names  of  God  which  they  contain 
ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  then  the  books  themselves  burned.  One  of  the  Rabbis, 
however,  would  have  had  them  burnt  at  once,  indeed,  he  would  rather  have  fled 
into  an  idolatrous  temple  than  into  a  ( 'hristian  church :  '  for  the  iJolators  deny  God 
because  they  have  not  known  Ilim,  but  the  apostates  are  worse.'  To  them  applied 
Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  and,  if  it  was  lawful  to  wash  out  in  the  waters  of  jealousy  the  Divine 
Name  in  order  to  restore  peace,  much  more  would  it  be  lawful  to  bum  such  books, 
even  though  they  contained  the  Divine  Name,  because  they  led  to  enmity  between 
Israel  and  their  Heavenly  Father. 

Another  cha])ti'r  of  the  tractate  deab  with  the  question  of  the  various  pieces  of 
furniture — how  far  they  may  be  moved  and  used.  Thus,  curtains,  or  a  lid,  maybe 
regarded  as  furniture,  and  hence  used.  More  interesting  is  the  next  chapter  (xviiL), 
which  deals  with  things  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  because  they  resemble  those  kinds 
of  labour  supposed  to  be  interdicted  in  the  Bible.  Here  it  is  declared  lawful,  for 
example,  to  remove  quantities  of  straw  or  com  in  order  to  make  room  for  guests, 
or  for  an  assembly  of  students,  but  the  whole  bam  must  not  be  emptied,  because 
in  so  doing  the  floor  might  be  injured.  Agtiin,  as  regards  animals,  some  assistance 
might  be  given,  if  an  animal  was  about  to  have  itd  young,  thoup:h  not  to  the  same 
amount  as  to  a  woman  in  childbirth,  for  who^e  sake  the  Sabbath  might  be  desecrated. 
Lastly,  all  might  be  done  on  the  holy  day  needful  for  circumcision.  At  the  same 
time,  every  preparation  possible  for  the  service  should  be  made  the  day  before.  The 
Mishnah  proceeds  to  enter  here  on  details,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  law. 

In  the  following  chapter  (xx.)  the  tractate  goes  oo  to  indicate  such  things  aa 
are  only  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  on  condition  that  they  are  done  diflferently  from 
ordinary  days.  Thus,  for  example,  certain  solutions  ordinarily  made  in  water 
should  be  made  in  vinegar.  The  food  for  horses  or  cattle  must  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  manger,  unless  it  is  immediately  given  to  some  other  animal.  The  bedding 
straw  must  not  be  tumed  with  the  hand,  but  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
prsM  in  which  linen  is  smoothed  may  be  opened  to  take  out  napkin^,  bat  must  Bot 
be  terewed  down  again,  &c. 

VOL.  n.  8  X 
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APP.  The  next  chftpter  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that,  although  everything  is  to  be 

XVII        ayoided  which  reHembles  the  labours  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  the  same  prohibition 
*- — ^ — -^   does  not  apply  to  such  labours  as  resemble  those  interdicted  by  tlie  Rabbis.     The 
application  of  this  principle  is  not,  howerer,  of  interest  to  general  readers. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  show  that  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Rabins  had  only  this  object :  to  prevent  an  ultimate  breach  of  a 
Biblical  prohibition.  Hence,  where  such  was  not  to  be  feared,  an  act  might  be  done. 
For  example,  a  person  might  bathe  in  mineral  waters,  but  not  carry  home  the 
linen  with  which  he  had  dried  himself.  He  might  anoint  and  rub  the  body,  but 
not  to  the  degree  of  making  himself  tired ;  but  he  might  not  use  any  artificial 
remedial  measures,  such  aa  taking  a  shower-bath.  Bones  might  not  be  set,  nor 
emetics  given,  nor  any  medical  or  surgical  operation  performed. 

In  the  Inst  two  chapters  the  Mishnah  points  oat  those  things  which  are 
unlawful  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sabbath.  Certain  things  are  here  of 
interest  as  bearing  oa  the  question  of  purchasing  things  fbr  the  feast-day.  Thus, 
it  is  expressly  allowed  to  borrow  wine,  or  oil,  or  bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
leave  one's  upper  garment  in  pledge,  though  one  should  not  express  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  imply  it  was  a  loan.  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  added  that  if  the 
day  before  the  Passover  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  one  may  in  this  manner  purchase  a 
Paschal  lamb,  and,  presumably,  all  else  that  is  needful  for  the  feast.  This  shows 
how  Judas  might  have  been  sent  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  purchase  what  waa 
needful,  for  the  law  applying  to  a  feast-day  was  much  less  strict  than  that  of  the 
Sabbatli.  Again,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  effacing  anything  written,  it  waa  for- 
bidden to  road  from  a  tablet  the  names  of  one's  guests,  or  the  menu.  It  wai 
lawful  for  children  to  cBs^t  lots  for  their  portions  at  table,  but  not  with  atrangersy 
for  this  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  games  of  chance.  Simflarly, 
it  was  im])roper  on  the  Sabbath  to  engage  workmen  for  the  following  week,  nor 
ahould  one  be  on  tlie  watch  for  the  close  of  that  day  to  begin  one*8  ordinary  work. 
It  was  otherwine  if  religious  obligations  awaited  one  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath, 
stich  as  attending  to  a  bride,  or  making  preparations  for  a  fUneral.'  On  the 
Sabbatli  itself  it  was  lawful  to  do  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  connected  with 
the  dead,  such  as  to  anoint  or  wash  the  body,  although  without  moving  the  limbs, 
nor  might  the  eyes  of  the  dying  be  closed — a  practice  which,  indeed,  was  generally 
denounced. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  tractate  the  Mishnah  retuma  to  the  diacnaaon  of 
punctilious  details.  Supposing  a  traveller  to  arrive  in  a  place  just  aa  the  Sabbath 
ctnnmenced,  he  must  only  take  from  his  beast  of  burden  such  objects  aa  are  allowed 
to  he  handled  on  the  Sablmth.  As  for  the  rest,  he  may  loosen  the  ropea  and  k»t 
them  fall  down  of  themselvtv.  Further,  it  is  declared  lawfUl  to  unloose  bandies 
of  straw,  or  to  rub  up  what  can  only  be  eaten  in  that  condition ;  but  care  moat  be 
taken  that  nothing  is  doiio  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other  ^  and, 
c(>i>kin?  would  not  be  allowed— in  short,  nothing  must  be  done  but  what  waa  aLeo* 
lutoly  nec('S8ary  to  sat  isfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  thirst  Finally,  it  waa  dedared 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  absolve  from  vows,  and  to  attend  to  aimikr  religioua 
calls. 

Detailed  as  this  analysis  of  the  Sabbath  law  is,  we  have  not  by  any  i 


1  It  in  curious  as  boariiitf  upon  a  rvrrnt      mfllin   and  grava  original^  fattaad  Ihr  a 

contMVpr-y,  tn  not*-  tluit  on  ihiH  «KT;»si«iii  it  i**       Gentile,  but  not  w«  i 
laid  thut  an  l.Taditc  uiav  \ni  buried  in  tho 
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exhausted  the  subject   Thus,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  tlie  Sabbath  law       ^pp^ 
was,  that  on  the  Sabbath  only  such  things  were  lO  be  touched  or  eaten  as  had  been       XVII 

expressly  prepared  on  a  weekday  with  a  view  to  the  Sabbath  (Bez.  2  6).*     Any-    . ^-^^ 

thing  not  so  destined  was  forbidden,  as  the  expression  is  '  on  account  of  Muqtsah ' 
(nVP1D)»  i.e.  as  not  having  been  the  *  intention.'  Jewish  dogmatists  enumerate 
nearly  tifty  cases  in  which  that  theologicid  term  finds  its  application.  Thus,  if  a 
hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath,  the  egg  was  forbidden,  because,  evidently,  it  could  not 
have  been  destined  on  a  weekday  for  eating,  since  it  was  not  ye^t  laid,  and  did  not 
exist ;  while  if  the  hen  had  been  kept,  not  for  laying  but  for  fattening,  the  ^^  might 
be  eaten  as  forming  a  part  of  the  hen  that  had  lallen  off !  But  when  the  principle 
of  Muqtsah  is  applied  to  the  touching  of  things  which  are  not  used  because  they 
have  become  ugly  (and  hence  are  not  in  one  s  mind),  so  that,  for  example,  an  old 
lamp  may  not  be  touched,  or  raisins  during  the  process  of  drying  them  (because  they 
are  not  eatable  then),  it  will  be  seen  how  complicat«'d  sucb  a  law  tuust  have  been. 

Chiefly  from  other  tractates  of  the  Talmud  the  following  may  here  be  added. 
It  would  break  the  Sabbath  rest  to  cliuib  a  tree,  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  clap  one*s 
hands,  to  strike  one  s  side,  or  to  dance.  All  judicial  acts,  vows,  and  tilling  were 
also  prohibited  on  that  day  (Bez.  v.  !^).  It  ha:»  already  been  noted  that  aid  might 
be  given  or  promised  for  a  woman  in  her  bed.  But  the  Law  went  further.  While 
it  prohibited  the  application  or  use  on  the  Sabbath  of  any  remedies  that  would 
bring  improvement  or  cure  to  the  sick,  'all  actual  danger  to  life'  (H^CDJ  pC0^3 
nam  nx  nnn,  Yoma  ^-iii.  O)  superseded  the  SabbatJi  law,  but  nothing  short  of 
that  Thus,  to  state  an  extreme  case,  if  on  the  Sabbath  a  wall  had  fallen  on  a 
person,  and  it  were  doubtful  whether  lie  was  under  the  ruins  or  not,  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead,  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  it  would  be  duty  to  cleai^  away  the  rubbish  suf- 
ficiently to  find  the  body.  If  life  were  not  extinct  the  labour  would  have  to  be 
continued ;  but  if  the  person  were  dead  nothing  further  should  be  done  to  extricate 
the  body.  Similarly,  a  Rabbi  allowed  the  use  of  remedies  on  the  Sabbaih  in  throat 
diseases,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  regarded  them  as  endangering  life.  On  a 
similar  principle  a  woman  with  child  or  a  sick  person  was  allowed  to  break  even 
the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  one  who  had  a  maniacal  attack  of  morbid 
craving  for  food  (DID^IS  -/Soi^Xi/ior)  might  on  that  sacred  day  have  even  unlawful 
food  (Yoma  viii.  6,  6). 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  by  which  Rabbinism  enlarged  the  simple 
Sabbath-law  as  expi-essed  in  the  Bible,^  and,  in  its  anxiety  to  ensure  its  most 
exact  observance,  changed  the  spiritual  import  of  its  rest  into  a  complicated  code 
of  external  and  burdensome  ordinances.  Shall  we  then  wonder  at  C'hrist's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sabbath-ordinances  of  the  Synagogue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
enmity  of  its  leaders?  and  can  greater  contrast  be  imagined  than  between  the 
teaching  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  and  that  of  His  most  learned  and  most  advanced 
contemporaries  P  And  whence  this  ditTerence  unle^  Christ  was  the  *  Teacher  come 
from  Ood,*  Who  spake  as  never  before  man  had  spoken  ? 

*  This  destination  or  preparation  is  called  Ilachanah. 

>  Ex.  zx.  ^11  ;  xxiil.  12  ;  xxxi.  12-17  ;  xxxiv  21  ;  xxxv.  IS ;   Deut.  v.  12-16. 
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APPENDIX  XVm. 

H^nnAnATi  ABOUT  SIMEON  KEPHA  (LEGEND  OF  SIMON 

(Vol.  ii.  Book  HI.  ch.  xxxviii.) 

App.       This  Haggadah  exists  in  four  different  Recensions  (eomp.  JeUimdij  Beth  h»*Mid- 

XYIII  '^^^  ^*  ^'  ^^'^  ^^*  ^^''  PP'  ^'  ^'^*  '^^^  ^^  ^^  these,  reproduced  by  Jelliiiek 
-  (a.  B.  Pt  V.  p.  xxyi,  &c.,  and  pp.  60-62)  was  first  published  by  Wa^etmU  in  his 
collection  of  Antichristian  writings,  the  Tela  ignea  SatmuB,  at  the  close  of  that 
blasphemous  production,  the  Sepher  Toledotk  Jeshu  (pp.  19-24).  The  second 
Recension  is  that  by  Huldrich  (Leyden,  1705) ;  the  third  has  been  printed,  ts  is 
inferred,  at  Breslau  in  1824 ;  while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  MS.  Dr.  Jelfinekhas 
substantially  reproduced  (without  the  closing  sentences)  the  text  of  Wagenaeil's 
(u.  8.  Pt  V.)»  and  also  Recensions  111.  and  lV.(u.  8.  Pt  VL).  He  regards  Recen- 
sion IV.  as  the  oldest ;  but  we  infer  from  its  plea  against  the  abduction  of  Jewish 
children  by  Christians  apd  against  forced  baptisms,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain expressions,  that  Recension  IV.  is  younger  than  the  text  of  Wageneeil,  whidi 
seems  to  present  the  legend  in  its  most  primitive  form.  Even  this,  howeTer, 
appears  a  mixture  of  seyeral  legends ;  or  perhaps  the  original  may  afterwards  bare 
been  interpolated.  It  were  impossible  to  fix  even  i^proximately  the  age  of  this 
oldest  Recension,  but  in  its  present  form  it  must  date  after  the  eatabliahment  of 
Cliristianity  in  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Papacy,  though  it  seema  to  contain  older 
elements.  It  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  certain  ancient  legends  tmcmg  ihm  Jews 
about  St.  Peter«  but  adapted  to  later  times,  and  cast  in  an  apologetic  form.  A  bri«f 
criticism  of  the  document  will  best  follow  an  abstract  of  the  text,  aooordiqg  to  the 
first  or  earliest  Recension. 

The  text  begins  by  a  notice  that  the  strife  between  the  Naiarenea  and  the  Jews 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  separated,  since  any  Naianne  who  saw  a 
Jew  would  kill  him.  Such  became  the  misery  for  thirty  years,  that  theNasarmea 
incrpaaed  to  thousands  and  myriads,  and  prevented  the  Jews  from  going  np  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  distress  was  as  great  as  at  the  time  of  the  Goldeo 
Cslf.  And  still  the  opposing  faith  increased,  and  twelve  wicked  miB  went  out,  who 
traversed  the  twelve  kingdoms.  And  they  prophesied  false  propheciea  in  the  camp, 
and  they  mishni  Israel,  and  they  were  men  of  reputation,  and  strengthened  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  for  they  said  that  they  were  the  Apostles  of  the  Gmeifled.  And 
they  drew  to  theniftelves  a  large  number  from  among  the  children  of  laraaL  On 
this  the  text  describt's,  how  the  sages  in  Israel  were  afflicted  and  hunbled  thamadfea, 
each  confossinu'  to  his  neighbour  the  sins  which  had  brought  this  evil,  and  eameady 
asking?  of  (}od  to  give  them  direction  how  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Naaarsoa 
doctrine  and  persecution.  As  they  finished  their  prayer,  np  ] 
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rrndst,  whose  name  was  Simeon  Kapha,  who  had  formerly  put  into  requisition  the  APP. 
Bath  Kol,  aod  said :  *  Hearken  to  me,  my  brethren  and  my  people  I  If  my  words  xvul 
are  good  in  your  sight,  I  will  separate  those  sinners  from  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  have  neither  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  midst  of 
.  Israel,  if  only  you  take  upon  you  the  sin.  And  they  all  answered  and  said :  We 
will  take  upon  us  the  sin,  if  only  thou  wilt  do  what  thou  hast  said.'  Upon  this, 
the  narrative  proceeds,  Peter  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  wrote  the  Inefiable  Nnme, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  flesh.  Having  learnt  the  Ineffable  Name,  he  went  to  the 
metropolis  (*  metropolm  *)  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  proclaimed  that  every  believer  m 
Christ  should  come  to  him,  since  he  was  an  Apostle.  The  multitudes  required  that 
he  should  prove  hb  claim  by  a  sign  ('  oth ')  such  as  Jesus  had  done  while  He  was 
alive,  when  Peter,  through  the  power  of  the  Ineffable  Name,  restored  a  leper,  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  raised  the  dead.  When  the  Nazarenes  saw  this,  they  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  acknowledged  bis  Apostolate.  Then  Peter  delivered  this  as  his 
message,  first  bidding  them  swear  to  do  as  he  would  command :  *  Know  (said  he) 
that  the  Crucified  hated  Israel  and  their  law,  as  Isaiah  prophesied :  "  Your  new 
moons  and  your  feasts  my  soul  hateth ; "  know  also,  that  he  delighteth  not  in  Israel, 
as  Hosea  prophesied :  ''  You  are  not  my  people."*  And  although  it  is  in  His 
power  to  extirpate  them  from  the  world  in  a  moment^  from  out  of  every  place,  yet 
He  does  not  purpose  to  destroy  them,  but  intends  to  leave  them,  in  order  that  they 
be  in  memory  of  His  Crucifixion  and  lapidation  to  all  generations.  Besides,  know 
that  He  bore  all  those  great  sufferings  and  afflictions  to  redeem  you  from  Gehenna. 
And  now  He  admonishes  and  commands  you,  that  you  should  do  no  evil  to  the 
Jews ;  and  if  a  Jew  says  to  a  Nazareue,  '^  Go  with  me  one  parasang  *'  (Persian  mile 
about  three  English  miles),  let  him  go  with  him  two  parasangs.  And  if  a  Jew 
smites  him  on  the  left  cheek,  let  him  present  to  him  also  the  right  cheek,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  their  reward  in  this  world,  while  in  the  next  they  will  be 
punished  in  Gehenna.  And  if  you  do  thus,  you  will  de8er\'e  to  sit  with  Ilim  in 
His  portion.  And  behold,  what  Ho  commands  you  is,  that  ye  shall  not  observe  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  observe  the  day  of  His  death.  And  instead  of  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  observe  forty  days  from  the  time  that  He  was  slain  to  when  He  went 
up  into  heaven.  And  instead  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  observe  the  day  of 
His  birth,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  His  birth  observe  that  on  which  He  was 
circumcised.* 

To  these  commands  all  agreed,  on  condition  that  Peter  should  remain  with 
them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  eat  any- 
ming  except  bread  of  misery  and  water  of  aflliction — presumably  not  only  to  avoid 
forbidden  food,  but  in  expiatory  suffering  for  his  sin — and  that  they  should  build 
him  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  which  he  would  remain  unto  the  day  of 
hie  death,  all  which  provisions  were  duly  carried  out.  It  is  added,  tiiat  in  this 
tower  he  served  the  God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  What  is  still 
stranger,  it  is  added,  that  he  wrote  many  /Vw^im— a  certain  class  of  liturgical  poems 
whkh  form  part  of  the  Synagogue  sit  vice — and  that  he  sent  these  throughout  all 
Israel  to  be  in  perpetual  memory  of  him,  and  especially  that  he  dec  mtched  them 
to  the  Kabbb.  The  remark  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  other  Jewish  writers  also 
describe  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  author  of  several  liturgical  poems,  of  which  one 
is  still  repeated  in  the  Synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  Feast-days  (comp.  Jellinek, 
Beth  ha-Midr,,  part  v.,  p.  61,  note).  But  to  return.  Peter  is  said  to  have  xe. 
main^d  in  that  tower  for  six  years,  when  he  died,  and  bj  his  direction  was  buried 
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^p^       within  tho  tower.    But  the  Nazarenes  raised  there  a  great  £ibric, '  and  this  lower 
XVHf      may  be  seen  in  Rome,  and  they  call  it  Peter, which  is  the  word  for  a  stone, became 

, — .^   he  sat  on  a  stone  till  the  day  of  his  death.    But  after  his  death  another  person 

named  Elijah  came,  in  the  wickedness  and  cunning  of  his  heart  to  mislead  thenu 
And  he  said  to  them  that  Simon  had  deceived  them,  for  that  Jeeua  had  com- 
manded him  to  tell  them :  it  had  not  come  into  His  heart  to  despise  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  that  if  any  one  wished  to  circumcise,  he  should  circumcise ;  but  if  any  one 
did  not  wish  to  be  circumcised,  let  him  be  immersed  in  foul  waters.  And  even  if 
ho  were  not  immersed,  he  would  not  thereby  be  in  danger  in  the  world.  And 
be  commanded  that  they  should  not  observe  the  seventh  day,  but  only  the  first 
day,  because  on  it  were  creat^^d  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  he  made  to  them 
many  statutes  which  were  not  good.  But  the  people  asked  bun :  Qive  us  a  true 
fiign  that  Jesus  hath  sent  thee.  And  he  said  to  them:  What  is  the  sign  that  yoa 
scekP  And  the  word  had  not  been  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  great  stone  of 
immense  weight  fell  and  crushed  his  head.  So  perish  all  Thine  enemies,  O  Ood, 
but  let  them  that  love  Thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  atiengtb  I  * 

Thus  far  what  we  regard  as  the  oldest  RtH>ension.  The  chief  vaiiations  between 
this  and  the  others  are,  that  in  the  third  Recension  the  opponant  of  Peter  is  called 
Abba  Shaul  (St.  John  also  is  mentioned ;  Jellinek,  u.s.  part  vi.,  p.  150),  while  in 
the  fourth  Recension  (in  MS.),  whi(*h  consists  of  nineteen  chapters,  this  opponent 
IB  called  lillijah.  In  the  latter  Recension  there  is  mention  of  Antioch  and  TiberiiB^ 
and  of  other  places  connected  with  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  eariy 
history  of  the  Church.  But  the  occurrence  of  certain  Romanic  words,  such  aa 
Papa,  Vescovo,  &c.,  shows  its  later  date.  Again,  we  mark  that,  according  to 
Becensions  IIL  and  IV.,  Peter  sent  his  liturgical  pieces  to  Babylon^  which  m^ 
either  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  document '  Babylon'  was  the  centre  of  thi 
Jewish  population,  or  else  be  a  legendary  reminiscence  of  St.  Peter*8  laboun  ia 
'the  Church  that  is  in  Babylon '  (I  Pet.  v.  18).  In  view  of  modem  contioveraiea 
it  is  of  special  interest  that,  accoitling  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Peter,  secretly  a  Jew« 
advised  the  Christians  to  throw  off  completely  the  law  of  Moses,  while  Paul,  In  op- 
position to  him,  stands  up  for  Israel  and  the  Law,  and  insists  that  dther  circmn- 
cision  or  baptism  may  be  practised.  It  will  be  further  noted,  that  the  object  of 
the  document  t^eems  to  be:  1st,  to  serve  as  an  '  apology'  for  Judaism,  by  explain- 
ing how  it  came  that  so  many  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Apostles,  enfataoed 
the  new  faith.  This  seems  to  be  traced  to  the  continued  obsenranoe  of  Jewish 
bgal  practices  by  the  Christians.  Simon  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  arrated  the 
progress  of  Cliristianity  by  separating  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue^  which  he 
did  by  prr^Iuiniing  that  Inrael  were  reject e<i,  and  the  Law  of  Moses  abolished.  On 
the  other  hanrl,  St  Paul  is  repreeent(>d  as  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  as  |»rodaiin» 
ing  that  tho  rjuc^tion  of  circumoii»ion  or  baptism,  of  legal  obserranoes  or  Christian 
practi(*es,  was  a  matter  of  in<liflerence.  lliis  attempt  to  heal  the  hreaeh  hetwoen 
the  Church  and  the  Synop^ue  hod  been  the  cause  of  Divine  jwlgnent  on  him. 
2udly,  The  legend  is  uiteiidt>d  as  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  ward  off 
persetnition.  .irdly,  It  is  intendtKl  to  show  that  the  leaden  of  the  (^uuUmis 
lemaiDed  in  heart  Jews.  It  n-ill  j^erhaiw  not  be  difficult— at  least*  hypothetioiUj 
—to  separate  the  various  legends  mixed  up,  or  perhaps  interpolated  in  the  tnctate. 
From  the  mention  of  the  IHutim  and  the  ignorance  as  to  their  origin,  we  Oiiffht  he 
disposed  to  o^ign  the  composition  of  the  legend  in  its  present  ten  lo  nboirt  tht 
eighth  century  of  our  era. 
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APPENDIX  XIX. 

ON  BTEBNAL   PUNISHMENT,   ACCORDING  TO  THE  RABBIS  AND  THB 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(See  vol.  iL  Book  V.  ch.  vi.) 

Tn  Parables  of  the  <  Ten  Virgins  *  and  of  the  <  Unfaithful  Senrant '  close  with  a 
Discourse  on  'the  Last  Thingps/  the  6nal  Judgment,  and  the  fate  of  those  at 
Christ's  Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  (St.  Matt.  xxt.  31-46).  This  final  Judgment 
by  our  Lord  forms  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
Christ  Who  comes,  accompanied  by  the  Angelic  Host,  and  sits  down  on  the  throne 
of  His  Qlory,  when  all  nations  are  gathered  before  Him.  Then  the  final  separa* 
tion  is  made,  and  joy  or  sorrow  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  past  of  each  man's 
history.     And  that  past,  as  in  relationship  to  the  Christ — whether  it  have  been 

*  with '  Him  or  *  not  with  *  Him,  which  latter  is  now  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  an 

*  against '  Him.  And  while,  in  the  deep  sense  of  a  love  to  Christ  which  Is  utterly 
self- forgetful  in  its  service  and  utterly  humble  in  its  realisation  of  Him  to  Whom 
no  real  service  can  be  done  by  man,  to  their  blessed  surprise,  those  on  '  the  Right' 
find  work  and  acknowledgment  where  they  had  never  thought  of  its  possibility, 
every  ministry  of  their  life,  however  small,  is  now  owned  of  Him  as  rendered  to 
Himself— partly,  because  the  new  direction,  from  which  all  such  ministry  sprang, 
was  of  *ChrLjt  in*  them,  and  partly,  because  of  the  identification  of  CThrist  with 
His  people.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lowest  service  of  him  who  has  the  new 
inner  direction  is  Christward,  so  does  ignorance,  or  else  ignoration,  of  Christ 
(*  When  saw  we  Thee  ...?*)  issue  in  neglect  of  service  and  labour  of  love,  and 
neglect  of  service  proceed  from  neglect  and  rejection  of  Christ.  And  so  is  life 
either  '  to '  Christ  or  *  not  to  *  Christ,  and  necessarily  ends  In  '  the  Kingdom  pre- 
pared from  the  foundation  of  the  world'  or  in  *  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared 
for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.' 

Thus  far  the  meaning  of  the  I^ord's  Words,  which  could  only  be  impaired  by 
any  attempt  at  commentation.  But  they  also  raise  questions  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, in  which  not  only  the  head,  but  perhaps  much  more  the  heart,  is  inter- 
ested, as  regards  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  'everlasting'  and  'eternal,'  in 
this  and  other  connections,  so  far  as  those  on  the  Left  Hand  of  Christ  are  con- 
cerned. The  subject  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Eternity  of  Punishments,  with  the  proper  explanations  and  limitations  given  to  It 
in  the  teaching  of  the  (church,  has  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  Pusey  In  his  Treatise: 
*  What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  P'  Before  advertuig,  however 
briefly,  to  the  New  Testament  teaching,  it  seems  desirable  with  some  fulness  to 
Mt  forth  the  lewish  views  on  this  subject.     For  the  views  held  at  the  time  of 
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APP.  Christ,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  heen  those  which  the  heareiv  of  Chnst 
XIX  entertained ;  and,  whatever  these  views,  Christ  did  not,  at  least  directly,  contradict 
"'-  •  -  *  or,  BO  far  as  we  can  infer,  intend  to  correct  them.^  And  here  w©  have  happily 
sufficient  materials  for  a  history  of  Jewish  opinions  at  different  periods  on  the 
Eternity  of  Punishments ;  and  it  seems  the  more  desirahle  carefully  to  set  it  forth, 
as  statements  hoth  inaccurate  and  incomplete  have  heen  pat  forward  on  the 
suhjfict. 

Leaving  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigraphic  Writingi  (to 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  sufficiently  referred  J,  the  first  Rahhinic  utterances  oome  to 
us  from  the  time  immediately  before  that  of  Christ,  from  the  Schools  of  Shammai 
and  Ilillel  (Rosh  haSh.  16  6  last  four  lines,  and  17  a).*  The  foimer  arranged  all 
mankind  into  three  classes :  the  perfectly  righteous,  who  are  '  immediately  written 
and  sealed  to  eternal  life ;  *  the  perfectly  wicked,  who  are  '  immediately  written  and 
sealed  to  Gehenna ; '  and  an  intermediate  class,  who  '  go  down  to  Gvhinnom,  and 
moan,  and  come  up  again/  according  to  Zech.  xiiL  0,  and  which  seemed  also  indi- 
cated in  certain  words  in  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  0.)  The  careful  reader 
will  notice  that  this  statement  implies  belief  in  Eternal  Punishment  on  the  part  of 
the  School  of  Shammai.  For  (1)  The  perfectly  wicked  are  spoken  of  as  '  written 
and  sealed  unto  Gehenna ;  (2)  The  School  of  Shammai  expressly  quotes,  in  support 
of  what  it  teaches  about  these  wicked,  Dan.  xii.  2,  a  passage  which  undouVtedly 
refers  to  the  final  judgment  after  the  Resurrection ;  (3)  llie  perfectly  wicked,  so 
punished,  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  third,  or  intermediate  class,  who 
merely  '  go  down  to  Qehinnom,'  but  ai'e  not  '  written  and  sealed,'  and  '  coma  ap 
again.' 

Substantially  the  same,  as  regards  Eternity  of  Punishment,  is  the  Tiew  of  the 
School  of  IliHel  (u.  s.  17  a).  In  regard  to  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles  it 
teaches,  indeed,  that  they  are  tormented  in  Gehenna  for  twelve  mouths,  after  which 
fheir  bodies  and  souls  are  burnt  up  and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  feet  of  the 
'  righteous ;  but  it  signiticantly  excepts  from  thui  number  certain  classes  of  trans- 
gressors '  who  go  down  to  Gehinnoni  and  are  punished  there  to  ages  of  ages.'  That 
the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  used,  p:n*3;  must  mean  '  pumahed '  and  not  <  jodgedp' 
appears,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  and  form  in 
the  same  tractate  (Ivosb  haSh.  12  a,  lines  7  &e.  from  top),  when  it  is  said  of  the 
generation  uf  the  Fiuod  that  'they  were  punished' — surely  not  'judged' — ^by  'hot 
water.'  However,  therefore,  the  School  of  Ilillel  might  aocentoate  the  merpy  of 
God,  or  limit  the  number  of  those  who  would  suffer  Eternal  Punishment^  it  did 
tea^'h  Ktenial  Punishment  in  the  case  of  some.    And  this  is  the  point  in  qaestkm. 

J»iit,  since  the  Schools  of  Shammai  and  Ilillel  represented  the  thaologioal 
teacliiiijx  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Klernal  Puni:^hult•nt  was  tliat  held  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  however  it  mnj  afUrwnids 
have  been  mo<iititHl.  Here,  so  fur  as  this  book  is  concerned,  we  might  rest  tbe  eftaai 
Hut  for  completeness*  sake  it  will  be  better  to  follow  the  historical  development  of 
Juwi>h  the<ilog'ical  teaching,  at  Icosit  a  certain  distance. 

The  (logtrine  of  the  laeruity  of  Punishments  seems  to  have  been  held  bj  the 
Synagogue  throu<:hout  the  whole  first  century  of  our  era.  This  will  appear  from 
the  sayings  of  the  Teaehers  whu  fiourishod  during  its  course.    The  Jewish  Parabb 

I  Of  c(>ur-«4'.  we  mean  their  K^nernl  direo-       interpretaiiunt  gives  of  Roth  haSh.  IC  i^  17% 
:i«in.  nut  til"  ii.-t:iiN.  1  must  coll  tpedal  stttntJon  to  tUs  hem 

*  111  viuw  vt   the  mrunije  r«adt;riii|pi  and       cduMcsf. 
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of  the  fate  of  those  who  had  not  kept  their  festive  garments  in  readiness  or  ap-  j^pp, 
peared  in  such  as  were  not  clean  (Shabh.  162  b,  163  a)  has  been  already  quoted  in  ynr 
our  exposition  of  the  Parables  of  the  Man  without  the  Wedding-garment  and  of  n« — ^-^ 
the  Ten  Virgins.  But  we  have  more  than  this.  We  are  told  (Ber.  28  b)  that, 
when  that  great  Rabbinic  authority  of  the  iirst  century,  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zakkai — '  the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  hand  pillar,  the  mighty  hammer  * — lay  a 
dying  and  wept,  he  accounted  for  his  tears  by  fear  as  to  his  fate  in  judgment,  illus- 
trating the  danger  by  the  contrast  of  punishment  by  an  earthly  king  '  whose  bonds 
are  not  eternal  bonds  nor  his  death  eternal  death,'  while  as  regarded  God  and  His 
judgment :  '  if  He  is  angry  with  me,  His  Wrath  is  an  Eternal  Wrath,  if  He  binds 
me  in  fetters,  His  fetters  are  Eternal  letters,  and  if  lie  kills  me,  His  death  is  an 
Eternal  Death.*  In  the  same  direction  is  this  saying  of  another  great  Rabbi  of 
the  first  century,  Elieser  (Sbabb,  162  6,  about  the  middle),  to  the  effect  that  Uhe 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  hidden  under  the  throne  of  glory,*  while  those  of  the 
wicked  were  to  be  bound  and  in  unrest  (nisSni  PIDDIt)}  one  Angel  hurling  them 
to  another  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other — of  which  latter  strange  idea 
he  saw  confirmation  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  29.  To  the  fate  of  the  righteous  applied, 
among  other  beautiful  passages,  Is.  Ivii.  2,  to  that  of  the  wicked  Is.  Ivii.  21. 
Evidently,  the  views  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  first  century  were  in  strict  accordanoe 
with  those  of  Shammai  and  Hillel. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  we  mark  a  decided  difference  in  Rabbinic 
opinion.  Although  it  was  said  that,  after  the  death  of  Rabbi  Meir,  the  ascent  of 
amoke  from  the  grave  of  his  apostate  teacher  had  indicated  that  the  Rabbits 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  master  from  Gehenna  had  been  answered  (Cfaag. 
16  b),  most  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  that  period  propounded  the  idea,  that  in  the 
last  day  the  sheath  would  be  removed  which  now  covered  the  sun,  when  its  fieiy 
heat  would  bum  up  the  wicked  (Ber.  R.  6).  Nay,  one  Rabbi  maintained  that 
there  was  no  hell  at  all,  but  that  that  day  would  consume  the  wicked,  and  yet 
another,  that  even  this  was  not  so,  but  that  the  wicked  would  be  consumed  by  a 
sort  of  internal  conflagration. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  we  have  once  more  a  reaction,  and  a  return  to 
the  former  views.  Thus  (Kethub.  104  a,  about  the  middle)  Rabbi  Eleasar  speaks 
of  the  three  bands  of  Anprels,  which  successively  go  forth  to  meet  the  righteous, 
each  with  a  welcome  of  their  own,  and  of  the  three  bands  of  Angels  of  sorrow, 
which  similarly  receive  the  wicked  in  their  death — and  this,  in  terms  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expected  fate  of  the  wicked.  And  here  Rabbi  Jos6  informs  us 
(Tos,  Ber.  vi.  16),  that  *  the  fire  of  Gehenna  which  was  created  on  the  second  day 
is  not  extinguished  for  ever.*  With  this  view  accord  the  seven  designations  which, 
according  to  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi,  attach  to  Gehenna  (Erub.  19  a,  line  11,  &c, 
from  bottom — bat  the  whole  page  bears  on  the  subject).  This  doctrine  was  only 
modified,  when  Ben  Lakish  maintained,  that  the  fire  of  Gehenna  did  not  hurt 
sinners  from  among  the  Jews  (Kethub.  u.  s.).  Nor  does  even  this  other  saying  of 
his  (Nedar.  8  ^,  last  four  lines)  necessarily  imply  that  he  denied  the  eternity  of 
punishment:  '  There  is  no  Gehinnom  in  the  world  to  come  * — since  it  is  qualified  by 
the  expectation  that  the  wicked  would  be  puubhed  (p^no).  not  annihilated,  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  felt  as  healing  by  the  righteous.  Lastly,  if  not 
universal  beatification,  yet  a  kind  of  universal  moral  restoration  seems  implied  in 
the  teaching  of  Rabbi  Jehudah  to  the  efi'ect  that  in  the  MscWum  Juturum  God 
Tf ould  destroy  the  Yetser  KaJta. 
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A  PP.  Tempting  as  the  subject  is,  we  must  here  break  off  this  historical  review,  for 

ZIX  want  of  space,  not  of  material.  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Taigumim  also 
^ • '  vdhch  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment — though  their  date  is  matter  of  discus- 
sion—and  to  the  passages  quoted  by  him  in  evidence  others  might  be  added.  And 
if  oa  tlie  other  side  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Akiba  should  be  quoted  (Eduy.  ii.  10)  to 
tne  ettect  that  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  was  one  of  the  five  things 
thar  laMtbd  for  twelve  mo  iths,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  this  be  taken 
seriourily  (for  it  is  really  only  Ajeu  tTesprit),  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
the  teacuing  of  Hillel  concerning  that  intermediate  class  of  sinners  who  were  in 
Gehenna  tor  a  year— while  there  was  another  class  the  duration  of  whose  punish- 
ment woula  be  for  ages  of  ages.  Even  more  palpably  inapt  is  the  quotation  from 
Baba  Mez.  08  b  (Units  5,  &c.,  from  the  bottom).  For,  if  that  passage  declares  that 
all  are  destintfd  to  come  up  again  from  Qehenna,  it  expressly  excepts  from  this  these 
three  classes  of  persons :  adulterers,  those  who  put  their  fellow-men  publicly  to 
shame,  and  tuose  who  apply  an  evil  name  to  their  neighbours. 

lint  there  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  at 
the  oiiti«t  of  these  remarks  (Rosh  haSh.  16  6,  17  a),  proves  beyond  the  possibility 
of  gainsaying  that  both  the  Great  Schools,  into  which  Rabbinic  teaching  at  the 
time  of  Christ  was  divided,  held  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishments.  This,  of 
course,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  who — how  many,  or  rather,  how  lew — 
were  to  sutfer  this  terrible  fate.  And  here  the  cautions  and  limitations,  with 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Church  has  surrounded  her  teaching,  cannot 
be  too  often  or  earnestly  repeated.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  painfully  strange 
that,  if  the  meaning  of  it  be  at  all  realised,  some  should  seem  so  anxious  to  con- 
tend for  the  extension  to  so  many  of  a  misery  from  which  our  thoughts  ahrink  in 
awe.  Yet  of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  judge, 
not  only  righteously,  but  mercifully.  He  alone  knows  all  the  seciets  of  heart 
and  life,  and  He  alone  can  apportion  to  each  the  due  meed.  And  in  thiaarauvsd 
conviction  may  the  mind  trustfully  rest  as  regards  those  who  h»ve  been  dear 
to  us. 

But  if  on  such  grounds  we  shrink  from  narrow  and  harsh  dogmatiwn,  theve  are 
certain  questions  which  we  cannot  quite  evade,  even  although  we  may  answer  them 
generally  rather  than  specifically.  We  put  aside,  as  an  unhealthy  and  threatening 
sign  of  certain  religious  movements,  the  theory,  lately  bfoached,  of  a  ao-eaUed 
^Conditional  Immortality.*  So  far  as  the  reading  of  the  preeeot  writer  extends, 
Jt  is  based  on  bad  philoHophy  and  even  worse  exegeeis.  But  the  question  itaelf, 
to  which  this  '  rough-and-ready '  kind  of  answer  has  been  attempted^  is  one  of  the 
most  serious.  In  our  view,  an  impartial  study  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  reooided 
in  the  Gospels— as  repeatedly  indicated  in  the  text  of  these  vohimee  Inadi  to  the 
impression  that  His  teaching  in  regard  to  reward  and  punishment  ehould  be  taken 
in  the  ordinary  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  that  suggested  by  some.  And  this 
is  (rontirined  by  what  is  now  quite  clear  to  us,  that  the  Jews,  to  wbom  He  apoke, 
bt'lieved  in  Ktrrnal  Punishment,  however  few  they  might  conagn  to  it.  And  yet 
we  fuel  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  quite  convincing.  For  might  not  onr 
Lord,  an  in  regard  to  the  period  of  His  Second  Coming,  in  this  alao  hafa  intanded 
tu  leave  His  bearers  in  incertitude  P  And,  indeed.  Is  it  really  neceiSMfy  to  ba  quita 
sure  of  this  aspect  of  eternity  P 

And  here  the  question  arises  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  woida  whU 
Christ  used.    It  is,  indeed,  maintained  that  the  tema  aimmot  ittd  Uadiad  i 
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noDB  always  refer  to  eternity  in  the  strict  sense.  But  of  this  I  cannot  express  my- 
self convinced  (see  ad  voc.  Schleusner,  Lex.,  who,  however,  goes  a  little  too  far; 
Wahl,  Clavls  N.T.;  and  Orimm,  Clavis  N.T.),  although  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
In  favour  of  such  meaning.  But  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  expreasionB 
might  refer  to  the  end  of  all  time,  and  the  merging  of  the  'mediatorial  regency' 
(^•Cor.  XV.  24)  in  the  absolute  kingshij^of  Ood. 

In  farther  thinking  on  this  most  solemn  subject,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
that  exaggerations  have  been  made  in  the  argument.  It  has  been  said  that,  the 
hypothesis  of  annihilation  being  set  aside,  we  are  practically  shut  up  to  what  ia 
called  Uniwr$€Uiim,  And  again,  that  Universalism  applies,  not  only  the  final  re> 
•toration  of  ail  the  wicked,  but  even  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  And  further,  it  haa 
been  argued  that  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the  question  ultimately  resolve 
themselves  into  this:  why  the  God  of  all  foreknowledge  had  created  beings— be 
they  men  or  fallen  angels— who,  as  He  foreknew,  would  ultimately  sin?  Now 
this  argument  has  evidently  no  force  as  against  absolute  Universalism.  But  even 
otherwise,  it  is  rather  specious  than  convincing.  For  we  only  possess  data  for 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  sphere  which  falls  within  our  cognition,  which  the  abeo« 
lutely  Divine— the  pre-human  and  the  pre  created— does  not,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  Revelation.  This  limitation  excludes  from  the  sphere  of 
our  poesible  comprehension  all  questions  connected  with  the  Divine  foreknowledge 
and  its  compatibility  with  that  which  we  know  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
created  intelligences,  and  the  very  condition  of  their  moral  being:  personal  freedom 
and  choice.  To  quarrel  with  this  limitation  of  our  sphere  of  reasoning,  were  to 
rebel  against  the  conditions  of  human  existence.  But  if  so,  then  the  question  of 
Divine  foreknowledge  must  not  be  raised  at  all,  and  the  question  of  the  fall  of 
angels  and  of  the  sin  of  man  must  be  left  on  the  (to  us)  alone  intelligible  basis; 
that  of  persona]  chcice  and  absolute  moral  freedom. 

Again— it  seems  at  least  an  exaggeration  to  put  the  alternatives  thus:  absolute 
eternity  of  punishment — and,  with  it,  of  the  state  of  rebellion  which  it  implies,  since 
it  is  unthinkable  that  rebellion  should  absolutely  cease,  and  yet  punishment  con* 
tinue;  annihilation;  or  else  universal  restoration.  Something  else  is  at  least  think* 
able,  that  may  not  lie  within  these  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarcation.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  quartum  ^ul— that  there  may  be  a  purifica- 
tion or  transformation  {nt  venia  rerbia)  of  all  who  are  capable  of  such— or,  if  it  Is 
preferred,  an  unfolding  of  the  germ  of  grace,  present  before  death,  invisible  though 
it  may  have  been  to  other  men,  and  that  in  the  end  of  what  we  call  time,  or  *  dis- 
pensation,' only  that  which  is  morally  incapable  of  transformation — be  it  men  or 
devils— shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  (Rev.  xx.  10,  14,  15:  xxi 
8).  And  here,  if,  perhaps  Just,  exception  is  taken  to  the  terms  '  purification '  or 
•  transformation '  (perhaps  spiritual  development),  I  would  refer  in  explanation  to 
what  Dr.  Pusey  has  so  beautifully  written— although  my  reference  is  only  to  this 
point,  not  to  others  on  which  he  touches  (Pusey.  What  is  of  Faith.  &c.,  pp.  11(^- 
122).  And.  in  connection  with  this,  we  note  that  there  is  quite  a  series  of 
Scripture-statements,  which  teach  alike  the  final  reign  of  God  ('that  Qod  may  be 
all  In  all*),  and  the  final  putting  of  all  things  under  Christ— and  all  this  \n  con- 
nection with  the  blessed  fact  that  Christ  has  *  tasted  death  for  every  man,'  'that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved,'  and.  in  consequence,  to  'draw  all'  unto 
Himself,  corop.  Col.  i.  19,  20  (comp.  St.  John  ill.  17;  xii.  82;  Rom.  v.  18-34; 
I  Cor.  XV.  20-28  ;  Eph.  L  10  ;  Col.  i.  19,  20  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  6;  iv    10;  Heb.  IL  W 
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APP.      1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  14— all  which  passages  most,  however,  he  studied  in  their  ooo- 
XIX       nection). 

^ — » '         Thus  far  it  has  heen  the  sole  aim  of  the  present  writer  to  set  hefoxe  the  reader, 

so  far  as  he  can,  all  the  elements  to  he  taken  into  consideration.  He  has  pr«>- 
nounced  no  definite  conclusion,  and  he  neither  wishes  nor  purposes  to  do  so.  This 
only  he  will  repeat,  that  to  his  mind  the  Words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  convey  this  impression,  that  there  is  an  eternity  of  punishment;  and 
further,  that  this  was  the  accepted  helief  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  the  time  of 
Ohrist.  But  of  these  things  does  he  feel  fully  assured :  that  we  may  aheolutely 
trust  in  the  loving-kindness  of  our  Gk)d ;  that  the  work  of  Ohrist  b  for  all  and  of 
infinite  value,  and  that  ita  outcome  must  correspond  to  its  character;  and,  lastly, 
for  practical  purposes,  that  in  regard  to  those  who  have  departed  (whether  or  not 
we  know  of  grace  in  them)  our  views  and  our  hopes  should  he  the  widest  (con- 
sistent with  Scripture  teaching),  and  that  as  regards  ourselves,  pemonally  and  in* 
dividually,  our  views  as  to  the  need  of  ahsolute  and  immediate  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  Saviour,  of  holiness  of  life,  and  of  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  shouki  he  the 
closest  and  most  rigidly  fixed. 


(TIm  Bomin 
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Kmnflnl  refen  to  the  Yolome,  the  ordinary  Numeral  to  the  paffk    The  /ndkr  ( 
extend  either  to  the  Notes  or  the  Appendioee.] 


Ahr»Mam,  transcending  merits  of,  L  271, 
272.    See  Gehenna 

AbUUion,  saying  of,  L  128 

Aeademieij  subjects  of  study  in,  i.  232 ; 
classes  of  lectures  in,  and  students,  247 

Aeeif,  or  Ptolemais,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Aeker,    See  JSUika  hen  Aluyah 

iiora,  Fort,  i.  113 

Adam,  Fall  of,  to  what  ascribed,  i.  165 ; 
things  lost  through  it,  166 

Aei/ina,  Jewish  insodptions  at,  i.  70 

Aenon,  near  Salim,site  of,  L  393, 657, 658 

Agrifpa  /.,  money  dealings  with  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  i.  63 

AgrippeioT^  built,  i.  120 

AMba,  R.,  i.  15 ;  vindicates  canonicity  of 
Canticles,  35 

AkyUu,  or  Aquila,  version  of,  i.  30 

Alexandra,  the  Asmonsean,  sends  por- 
traits to  Antony,  i.  89,  90 ;  a  devot<  e 
to  Pharisaism,  97 ;  descent,  and  chil- 
dren of,  124  her  intrigues,  125  ;  mur- 
der of,  126 

Alewamder,  the  Great,  division  of  his 
empire,  i.  121 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i. 

126,  127 
Alexandreion,  built,  1.  120 

Alexandria,  Jewish  students  in,  i.  24; 
Sanhedrin  of,  26,  61 ;  position,  harbour, 
and  buildings  of,  58,  59;  trade  and 
jumry  in,  60,  61 ;  Canobus,  61 :  Lake 
Ifareotis,  61 ;  privileges  enjoyed  by 
4ews  in,  61 ;  their  Synagogue,  61 ; 
ethnarch  and  alabarch,  63 ;  rich  Jewii^h 
firms  in,  63 ;  gifts  to  the  Temple,  63, 
$4 ;  hatred  of  Alexandrians  towards 
the  Jews,  64  ;  Jewish  homes  in,  250 

Alexandrianum.    See  Hell^nuU 
Am  ka-areU,  contempt  for,  i.  85 ;  who 
reckoned  such,  230 

Ananioi,  high-priest,  Palace  of,  i.  112 
Ana/toe,  or  Annas,  appointed  high-priest, 
L  242;  character  of   his    house,  263; 
^Htfident  of  the  Sanhedrin,  264 ;   ba- 


zaars of  his  sons,  871,  872 ;  their  con* 
duct,  372,  ii  547 ;  Christ  before  him, 
ii.  546-548 

Andrew,  first  call  of,  i  845,  346 ;  callfl 
Peter,  347,  848 ;  final  caU  of,  474-477; 
tells  Christ  about  the  inquiring  Greeks, 
ii.  390 

AngeU,  one  appears  to  Zacharias,  L  188- 
140 ;  their  names,  whence  derived,  141, 
142;  N.T.  angelology  not  from  Jewish 
sources,  142 ;  Fall  of  man  ascribed  to 
their  envy,  165,  292 ;  appear  to  shep- 
henls  of  Bethlehem,  187,  188;  minis- 
ter to  Christ  after  Temptation,  806 ; 
Essene  intercourse  with,  330;  refer- 
ence to  in  Pseudepigrapba,  33iO,  33] ; 
derivation  of  doctrine  of,  331,  332; 
Christ's  teaching  about  the  Angels  in 
heaven,  ii.  122;  Christ  strengthened  by 
one  in  Gethsemane,  540 

Anna,  meets  Holy  Family  in  Temple,  L 
200,201 

Anniut  R^fu9,  the  Procurator,  i.  343 

Antigone*,  of  Socho,  sayings  of,  i.  95, 815 

Antigonve,  the  Maccabee,  made  high- 
priest  by  Parthians,  L  124;  execnted 
124 

Antigonue,  the  Syrian,  conquers  Samaria, 
i.  397 

Antiock,  Jews  in,  their  rights  and  Syna- 
gogue, controversies  with  Christians  in, 
i.  74 

AntioehuM  III,  (Great),  ruler  of  Samaria, 
i.  397 

AniutchuM  IV.  (Epiphanes),  persecutions 
of,  i.  4.6,96.  121 

Aniipater,  historj-  of,  i.  122.  123 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  histoiy  of,  L 
126,  127,  219  ;  executed,  218 

AntijHitru,  built,  i.  119 

Antonia,  ancient  Uaris,  i.  113,  118,  llfl^ 
244 

Antony,  gives  Judasa  to  Herod,  i  \%k\ 
summons  him,  125 

Anxur,  Synagogue  at,  L  70 
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Salome,  sister  of  Horod  I.,  compasses 
murder  of  her  huybaiid,  of  Muriamme, 
^kKMnus,  and  Costoburus,  i.  125,  126; 
releases  the  Jews  sliut  up  at  Jericho, 
219 
Salt,  Christ's  teaching  about  its  meaning, 
ii.  121 

Samaria,  prorince  of.  Biblical  history 
of,  i.  394  -396  ;  its  temple,  396 ;  later 
political  history  of,  397,  398 ;  how 
viewed  by  Jews,  and  attitude  of 
Samaria  towards  Judaea,  398-402 ; 
bfuuty  of  the  Plain  of  Samaria,  404, 
405 
Samaria,  or  Sehatte,  built,  i  88,  119; 
hiuithen  temple  at,  88 ;  fate  of,  397, 
393 

Samaritans,  meaning  of  the  designation 
in  Jewish  writings,  i.  399,  4(X) ;  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Samaritans,  402, 
403 ;  they  refuse  to  receive  Christ,  ii. 
131 ;  the  healed  Samaritan  leper,  329- 
331 

Sanhetlrin,  the,  of  Jerusiilem,  signals  of 
the  new  month  by,  i.  9 ;  of  supreme 
authority,  12 ;  actual  power  of,  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  120,  128,  238,  ii.  656; 
ori>;in  of,  i.  97;  places  of,  meeting, 
114,  371;  rank  in  it,  and  privileges 
thereby  conferred,  96,  131,  ii.  555; 
chanicter  of  decisions  made  by  San- 
he<lrin,  i  129,  ii.  657,  684.  teaching  by 
members  of  it  on  the  Temple- terrace, 
i.  247  ;  sent  no  otlicial  deputation  to  the 
Baptist,  309,  310;  did  not  sit  on  Sab- 
baths, ii.  182;  the  Sanhednst  council 
against  Christ,- 326;  mode  of  onlina- 
t  ion,  381,  382.  653-556;  Christ's  trial 
illet^ai  acconling  to  their  laws,  553  ; 
the  three  tribunals.  554 ;  regular  mode 
of  proce<lure  in  trial  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
555,  656.     See  Trial  of  Christ 

Satan,  or  Sammael,  compasses  the  Fall 
of  Man.  i.  165;  his  assaults  upon 
Abraham,  292 ;  his  conquest  by  Mes- 
siah, 292,  293  ;  Christ  si-os  his  fall,  ii. 
140;  also  named  Shamron,  174 

St'hiwh  in  hilestine,  i.  230,  23!  ;  tea<ih«TS 
in,  231  ;  8ubje<^ts  of  study  in,  232 

Scriht's  or  Sttphrrim,  .»itudie8  of,  i.  11; 
their  p<jsition  and  di;:nity.  93;  <  ri^in, 
growth,  and  d(?ray  in  power  of,  the 
institution,  91  96 

Shifrii/tr,  tnmbles  of  Palestine  under, 
i.  96,  121 

Stlriiriiji  I.  (Nirator)  grants  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor  citizenship,  i.  71 

St'it'Hrut  IV.  (l'hilo|Kitor)  conquers  Sa- 
maria, i.  397 

Si'i'hirnth.     See  Kahhalnh 

St'pjtfi^'i  M.  .seized  by  Judas  the  Nationalist, 
1241 


Septva^Ht,  i.  23;  legend  of  its  origin 
and  name,  24-26 ;  its  a^,  26  ;  it«  cha- 
racteristics, 27,  28  ;  how  regarded  and 
used  by  Hellenists  and  Itabbis,  29, 
30 
Sermon  an  the  Mounts  the,  contnL>ted  and 
compared  with  Rabbinic  writings,  i 
624-626,531-541 ;  its  arrangement  unl 
divisions,  627,  528;  the  Beatitudtrs. 
629,  530 ;  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  in 
it,  530,  631  :  analysis  of  the  tliinl  part, 
631 ;  its  etfect  on  the  hearers,  541 
Sectntij,  mission  or  the,  it  135  ;  diirerenet- 
between  it  and  the  sending  of  tli.- 
Twelve.  135. 136;  their  commission  am i 
return.  137-142 
Shammai,  his  life  and  teaching,  i.  9'i. 
128,  129;  character  of  his  bchool,  2:»'.>. 
240 ;  the  eighteen  decrees,  how  passed, 
239,  ii.  13.  14  ;  views  of  the  school  on 
hand-washinv.  ii.  13  ;  on  divorce,  333: 
the  burdens  bound  by  them,  407 

Shavl,  Abbaf  corse  pronounced  hy,  i. 
372 

Sheohem,  real  cap't  d  of  Samaria,  1.  397. 
398 ;  the  « city  of  Tools,*  400;  the  valley 
of  Shechem,  4(  4,  406 

Shekhinah,  the,  removed  from  aarth  at 
the  Fall  of  man,  L  166;  lingers  owr 
the  wall  of  the  Temple,  168 

Sheliaeh  'Isibbur,  Christ  acts  as,  in  the 
Nazareth  Synagogue,  i.  439 

Shema,  the,  reason  of  its  order,  i.  268 

Shemayah,  or  Sameas^  saying  of,  i. 
128 

Sib^lUns  Oraeles  lament  of,  L  6 ;  Jewi>h 
personation  in,  36;  date  and  conntiv 
of,  88 ;  passed  for  Krythnean  and  Cii- 
msean,  38 ;  ttie  restonition  of  Israel  rt>- 
fcrred  to  in  them ;  their  presentatktn 
ot  Messiah,  172,  173 

Siekness,  Jewish  views  oonoeming,  i. 
564 

Siloam,  Pool  ef,  i.  Ill;  the  prooessiou 
thither  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle*,  i* 
167,  168 ;  the  man  bom  blind  M*nt  io 
wash  there,  180;  leasons  of  the  fall 
of  the  tower  there,  222,  223 

Simeon,  mec's  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Temple,  i.  198 ;  his  song  and  pioplHv%. 
199,  200 

Simnm,  grandson  of  Hillel,  interferrs 
coneerning  TempIe-trafBc,  i.  370,  S7I 

Simon  I,  (Just),  described  in  Eoclus..  L 
26,  121  ;  saying  of.  95 ;  sees  a  vinion  of 
an  angel  every  year,  138 

Simon,  the  Cyrtnian,  ii.  682,  687 

Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  views  OD  Saina* 
ritans  of,  i.  400 

Simon,  ben  Jochai,  saying  of,  L  640t  IL 
291 

Siwwn,  the  Pharisee,  iba  aaal  given  f* 
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Ohiiat  in  his   honse,  and  t)ie  woman 
which  was  a  sinner  there,  L  563-569 

Simon,  ben  Shetach,  i.  96 

8im(m  Zelatet,  a  cousin  of  Christ,  1.  251, 
622,  U.  603 

Siraeh,  Son  of,  translates  his  grandfather  s 
work,  i.  26 ;  Grecian  thought  in  it,  32 

Sod,  i.  21 

SoemHt,  murdered,  i.  126 

Somng^  modes  of,  L  586 

Star  of  the  Magi,  i.  204,  205 ;  probabl«» 
explanation  of  it,  21 1-213  ;  Jewish  ex 
pectation  of  a  star,  211,  212 

Stoning,  Place  of,  ii.  585 

Sugoth,  or  couples,  the,  i.  95-97 

Sufanna,  ministers  to  Christ,  i.  573 

Snnno,  keeping  them  prohibited  to  Jews, 
ii.  260 

Sychar,  1.  405 ;  roads  to  the  place,  405  ; 
its  well,  409;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well 
there,  405-420 

Sgnagogue,  the  Oreat,  duration  of,  i.  94, 
95 

SgnagogneM,  Hellenist,  i.  19,  29,  30,  77; 
the  batlanim  of,  76,  433,  434;  theii 
tendency  in  the  Dispersion  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, 77,  433,  434  ;  the  Jerusalem 
Synagogues.  119,432;  origin  of  Syna- 
gogues, 431,  432;  plan  and  structure 
of  Synagogues,  according  to  that  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 434  430  ;  regulations  as  to 
conduct  in,  going  to,  and  returning 
from,  a  Synagogue,  437 ;  the  officials, 
438,  439  ;  the  service,  439-445 ;  Jewish 
preachers  and  sermons  in,  445-450; 
Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
452-456 

Syracuse,  Jewish  colony  at,  i.  69 

Syria,  reckoned  part  of  '  the  land,'  i.  7 

Syro Phoenician  Woman,  liealing  of  her 
daughter  by  Christ,  ii.  38-43 

Tahemaelci,  Feast  of  how  kept,  i.  229 ; 
pilgrims  at  it,  and  how  treated,  ii.  129 ; 

148,  149 ;  Christ  goes  up  to  it  privately, 
131 ;  the  booths,  145,  146  ;  Choi  ha 
Moed  of,  148  ;  symbolism  of  the  ^\Mist, 

149,  150;  the  illuminations,  150- Km; 
the  services  of  the  great  day  of  the 
Feast,  156-160 ;  the  Lvlabh  and  hihroy, 
167 

Tabor,  distant  view  of,  i.  146 

Talmud,  or  Oemara,  Metatron  in,  i.  47; 
age  and  contents  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, 103, 104  ;  of  the  Babylon  Talmud, 
104  ;  number  of  tractntes  and  piiges  in 
the  Babylon,  104,  105;  its  Boraithas, 
104;  the  birth  of  Messiah  in  the  Tal- 
mud, 175 

Tanchuma,  R.,  saying  of,  i.  178 

Targumim,  origin  of.  i.  10,  11.29;  to  writ^ 
them  forbidden  at  first.  10,  11;  Memra 
in,  47,  48 ;  the  Meanah  in,  175 


Targum  Jonathan,  when  sanctioned,  i.  11 ; 

Meiatron  in,  47 
Targum   Onkelos,  L  11 ;  absence  of   an- 
thropomorphisms in,   28.     Memra   in, 
see  Memra,  also  Appendix  II.  pp.  659- 
662 

Tarich(ta,  battle  of,  ii.  68,  72;  the  dis- 
ciples there,  76 
Temple,  the,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  i. 
3,  4,  235 ;  Gentile  gifts  and  woi*ship- 
pers  in  it,  73,  74 ;  its  porches,  112,  244. 
246, ii.  151 ;  bridge,  i.  112;  its  gates, 244; 
the  courts,  245,  246;  the  Sanctuary 
and  Most  Holy  Place,  245,  246;  the 
veils,  ii.  610;  the  shops  and  Temple- 
market,!.  114,244,369-372;  the  money- 
diangers,  114,  369;  the  Temple  lebuilt 
by  Herod,  111-120;  its  beauty,  243; 
the  Sanhcdrinin  it,  114 ;  no  Synagogue 
or  Academy  there,  246,  247  ;  beggara  in 
the  Temple,  i.  114,  ii.  177;  charity  to 
poor  olTcrers  in  it,  i.  130;  the  morning 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  133 ;  the  courses 
of  priests  in  it,  135;  its  services  a 
superfluity  to  Rabbinism,  144;  the 
teaching  on  the  Temple-terrace,  247 ; 
the  Temple-guard:  cannot  seize  Christ, 
ii.  155,  161,  162;  the  Treasury,  165; 
the  Trumpets,  165,  387;  private  prayer 
in  the  Temple,  289;  its  second  cleans- 
ing, 377,  378 ;  the  children's  Hosanna 
in  it,  378,  379 ;  the  widow's  two  mites: 
gifts  to  the  Treasury,  387-389 ;  Christ's 
last  view  of  the  Temple,  431 ;  the  dis- 
ci i)les'  question  as  to  its  destruction, 
431,  432  ;  the  midniifht  service  in  it  on 
15th  Nisan,  .'>08 ;  the  rending  of  the 
Veil:  Jewish  legends  of  such  a  portent, 
610-612 

Tewptation  of  Christ,  i.  291-307 

Ten  Tribes,  seat  of,  i.  14,  16;  their  return 
expected,  15 

Testament,  Aew,  quotations  from  Old  in, 
i.  206 

Testament,  Old,  grand  unity  of,  i.  160, 
161;  copies  of,  possessed  by  the  people, 
232,  233 

Tht'odotus,  i.  36 

Therapeuttr,  i.  61 

Therttmoth,  from  what  countries  due.  L 
9,  86 ;  once  kept  close  to  the  roll  of  t  he 
liaw,  ii.  12 

Thmas,  Didymua,  call  of,  i.  621  ;  his  con- 
duct when  leaving  Pem?a,  ii.  315;  ques- 
tion of,  after  the  Paschal  Suj)per,  614  ; 
his  disbelief  and  confession  after  the 
Resurrection,  645,  646 

7\berias,  built,  i.  88,  261,  657 ;  its  site, 
261,  262;  scenes  in  the  last  war  at, 
ii.  72 

Tithe*,  due  from  Babylonians,  i.  9 ;  Christ's 
teaching  oonceming  the  Babbinic  law 
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of  tithing,  ii.  212;  His  woe  on  the  Pha- 
risaic ordinances  of,  412,  413 

Tbrah,  or  Law,  dignity  and  age  of,  i. 
35,85 

Tosephtoth,  i.  103 

Ttnrel,  with  which  Christ  girded  Himself, 
ii.  501,  502 

Traiiijignration  of  Christy  ii.  94-101 

Trial  of  Christ,  not  in  regnlar  Sanhedrin, 
nor  according  to  Jewish  law,  ii.  553, 
556-558  ;  the  false  witnesses,  558 ;  the 
charge  of  the  *sign,'  658-560 ;  Caiaphas* 
adjuration  and  Christ's  answer,  560, 
561 ;  the  condemnation,  561 ;  the  San- 
hedrists*  morning  meeting,  565 ;  Christ 
before  Pilate,  565-569;  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife.  569;  the  scruples  and 
charges  of  the  Sanhedrists,  565,  566, 
569,  570 ;  Pilate  questions  Christ,  570, 
571 ;  lie  is  sent  to  Antipas,  572;  Pilate 
seeks  to  save  Him,  577 ;  Bara>>bii8 
chosen,  577 ;  Pilate  washes  his  hands, 
577,  578 ;  Christ  scourged,  derided,  and 
sentenced,  579-581 

Tribute  to  Catar.    See  Ceritar 

Trihvte,  Temple,  funount  of,  1.  867,  368  ; 
money  changers  for,  367-371 ;  its  obli- 
gation, ii.  Ill  ;  privileges  accorded  to 
some  in  paying  it.  111;  time  of  year 
for  so  doing.  Ill;  how  applied  by 
Vespasian.  112 ;  Peter  and  the  tribute- 
money  :  the  miracle  of  the  ctater,  112- 
114 

Tkiffith,  the,  i.  76.  277,  623,  626 

Tyrf,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Ttjrc  and  Sid  on,  borders  of,  ChriiJt's  stay 
'there,  ii.  37,  38 

Tyrop(e(m  Valley,  i.  112 

Unlinown  Feast,  Christ  alone  there,  i.  461, 
4«»2 ;  the  miracle  at  Bethosda,  462-469 ; 
His  teaching  at  the  Feast,  465,  166, 
469-471 

Valerius  Oratus,  Procurator,  1.  242 
Venusia,  Jewish  tombstones  at.  i.  70 
Votrg,  Rabbinic  onlinunces  concerning, 
ii.  17-21  ;  the  *hand  on  the  Qorlxui,' 
19:  distinctions  between  vows,  oaths, 
and  ban.  19,  20;  Christ's  woe  on  vows 
contrary  to  the  fifth  commandment, 
412 

Wa^fCi  in  Palestine,  ii  417 


Washing  of  hands.  Rabbinic  ordinanoet 
of,   ii.  9,   10;  the  ceremony,  10-12; 
Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject,  13, 
15,  210 ;  Christ's  attitude  towards  this 
tradition,  and  His  teaching  concerning 
it,  15,  205-211 
Watehes,  night,  how  many,  L  687,  688 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  how  kept,  L  229 
Wheat,  price  of,  ii.  269 
Wines,  various  kinds  of,  ii.  208- 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  character  of,  i.  81-33 ; 

allegorical  interpretations  in,  34 
Woes  of  Christ,  on  Choradn  and  Beth- 
Faida,  ii.  138,  139;  on  the  Pharisees^ 
212,  410^414;  on  the  Scribes,  213 
WHting  materials,  ii.  270 ;  inks,  270, 971 ; 
pens,  &c.,  271 ;  the  tablet,  271,  272 

Xystos,  in  Jesusalem,  i.  118 

Yemen,  kings  of,  professed  the  Jewish 

faith,  i.  208 
Yetser  haRa,  L  52, 167 ;  final  destruction 

of.  ii.  441 
Yetser  tobh,  i.  62,  63,  167 
Yoke  of  the  Kingdow^  iL  142-144 

Zacehaus,  iL  362-356 

Zaeharias,  home,  wife,  and  character  of, 

i.  135-137 ;  the  annunciation  of  John 

the  Baptist  to,  137-140;  is  dumb  till 

the  naming  of  hia  son,  140-168;  an 

•idiot 'priest,  141;  his  hymn,  158,  159 
Zadoh,  disciple  of  Antigoaos  of  Socho, 

i.  322 
Zadoh,  High  Priest,  did  not  giTe  their 

name  to  Sadduoees,  L  322,  323 
Zealots,  AatiifmUisis^  or  CSmunkmim,  rise 

and  political  histoiy  ot  i.  237.  238-349 ; 

the  Sicarii,  241,  242;  their  preeenoe 

in  Christ's  f^unily,  948 ;  how  deecribed 

by  Josephus,  243;  their  principles,  ii. 

383-386 
ikbedee,  sons  of,  pixMMkbly  Christ^  oon* 

sins.  i.  261 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  474; 

request  of  the  mother  of  hie  ohikben, 
•  iL  116,346.  347;  shell  under  the cRiea, 

602,603 
Zechariak,  the  murdered  pfophet^  legend 

of,  ii.  418,  414 
Zeqenim,  i.  96;   Christ  denounoes  their 

traditionalism,  iL  913;  the  qveetioD  of 

one  of  them  about  the  i 

mandment,  4U3>406 
Zstgotk.    SeeAfvO. 
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aP  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  REFERRED  TO  IN 
THESE  VOLUMES. 


8t.  Matt. 

lb.     TV. 

L ;....  i.  144 

24 i.  251 

26 1.  180 

U i.  212 

1-18  i.  202 

4 i.    93 

6 i.  206 

7 i.  205 

11 i.  207 

15 i.  162 

16 i.  205 

19-23  i.  217 

22 i.  183.221 

22,  23  i.  221 

iii.    1-12  i.  255 

2 i.  270;  ii.  421 

4 i.  264 

7  i.  309.  310.  335 

12 i.  273 

13-17  i.  275 

14 i.  279.  282 

17 ii.  101 

iv ii.    55 

1-11   i.  291 

4 i.    48 

12 i.  422 

13 1.  364.  394 

13-16  i.  423 

13-17.. .i.  423.  451,  458 

17 i.  422 

17.23  1.270 

18.  &c i.  473 

13-22  i.  394.  423.  472  ; 
ii.    55 

18.  22 i.  457 

20.  22 i.  474 

23 i.  489 

V i.  529 

v.-Tii i.  624.  529 

1-2 •.  524 

8, 10  L  270 

^—12  ••••••••••••  L  529 


St.  Matt. 

ch.    rev, 

V.    6 1.  537 

13 ii.  119 

13-16  I  529 

15 L537;  ii.  202 

16 ii.  456 

17 i.  537 

17-20  i.  531 

18 i.  234,  537 

10,  20 i.  270 

20 ii.  293 

21 i.  538 

21-48  i.  530 

22 i.  538 

25 i.  537 

25,  26  ii.  221 

26 i.  538 

29 i.  537 

31 i.  537 

35 i.  538 

42-48  i.  536 

46 i.  537 

47 i.  5,37 

vi i.  530 

1-4 i.  530 

2 i.  196,  5;^9 

5-15  i.  530 

8 i.  5;]7 

9-13  i.  5.^6 

10 i.  269 

12.... i.  537 

13 i.  296,539 

14,  15  i.  539 

16-18  i.  530 

18 i.  537 

19-21  ...i.  530;  ii.  218 

22 i.  537 

22,  23  ...i.  530;  ii.  202 

22-24  i.  530 

24 i.  5:^7 

25 i.  539 

25-33  ii.  216 

25-34  i.  530 


St.  Matt. 

ch.    rer. 

vL  28-30  1.678 

32 i.  637 

33 i.  269,  270 

34 i.  639 

vii     1-5 i531 

2 i539 

3,  4    1.  639 

6 i.  631,  639 

7-12  I  631 

8 i.  637 

9 i.  637 

10 1.  473.  637 

11 i.  639 

12 i.  535;  ii.  236 

13.  14...  i.  531;  11298 

14 I  540 

15 i.  537 

15,  16 1.  531 

16-20  1.  678 

17-19  i.  637 

17-20  1.  631 

21 i.  270 

21,  22  ii.  300 

21-23...  i.  541;  ii.  308 

22 1.  537 

22,23  1.628 

23 i.  637;  11.  301 

21-27  1.631 

25 1.678 

26 1.  640 

28 1.478 

viil    1,  5-15 i.  542 

2-4  ...  i.  489 ;  ii.  328 

4 i.  619 

6 1.  365,  426.  648 

6 1.  648 

7 i.  548 

11  1.270;  ii.  801 

11,  12 ii.  208,  329 

12 i.  550,  551 

14 I.  366.  649 

14-17  1.  478 
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St.  Matt. 

ch.    Ter. 

viii.  17 L  342,  464.  488 

18 ii.  132 

18.23-27 i.  6»jy 

iy-22 ii.  \2(l  132 

28 i.  GOT,  «()9 

28-34    i.  «;o<> 

21) ii.  132 

U ii.    4U 

1 i.  3G4,  423,  457 

1-8 i.  liia 

2 i.  501 

y-13    i.  r)(»7 

10,  11   ii.  2:»4 

11 i.  rui\ 

14 i.  57«; 

14-17.. .i.  520,  654,  662 

15  i.  355;  ii.  460 

16,  17   i.  665 

18-26   i.  616 

20  i.  76,  277 

27-31 i.  673; 

ii.  44,  48 

30 i.  619 

32-35 1570,573; 

ii.    48 

33,34  i.  676 

34 i.  673,  574 

86 i.  270 

36 i.  640 

36-38  1.610;  ii.  136.  137 

38 ii.  636 

i   ii.  214,  216 

1.5-42   1.636 

1-15    1.644 

2-4  i.  507,  621 

r.  i.  394;  ii.  135 

5-15 i.  640,  641 

6-42    i.  640 

7 1.270 

7.8 ii.  137 

8 i.  480 

10 i.  621.622 

13 ii.  138 

15  i.  641 

16-18    i.  644 

16-23   i.  640,  644 

17 i  645 

18 1.645 

18-20 ii.  214.  216 

21.22    i.  646 

21-25   ii.  216 

23 i.  644 

24-33    i.  610 

24-34    i.  6IS 

26 i.  64(K  »M1» 

26-33    ii   211 

32 i.  6r,0 

31  i.  6.-.0 

34-36    ii.  220 

34-39    i.  640 

a7,88   ii304 


St.  Matt. 

ch.    Ter. 

X.  38 ii.  469 

40-42    i.  610,  651 

xi.    1 i.  654 

2 i.  337 

2-14    i.  651 

2-19    i.  666 

5 i.  669 

7-19    ii.  136 

11 i.  270 

12.. .i.  270;  ii.  277,299 

12-14    i.  670 

13-17    i.  584 

14 i.  .33S,  311; 

ii.  104 

14-19    i.  670 

16-19   i.  562,  574 

16-42   ii.  138 

17.  18  i.  676 

20-24  ii.  135   136.  138 

20-30  i.  561.  662 

21 ii.      4 

25-27    ii.  528 

25-30  ii.  135 

27 i.  500 

28-30  ...i.  562;  ii.  142 

xii i.  673;  ii.    65 

1-21 ii.61.223 

7 i  520 

9-13    ii  223 

11 ii.  225 

12 ii.    60 

14 iL  197.  224 

16 i.  619 

18 i.    64 

22    i.  296,  676;  ii.  197 

22-32    i.  673 

22-46...  i.  680;  ii.  196 

23 ii.    49 

24,  &c i.  579 

25 ii.  198 

25-28    i.  295 

27-30    ii.  198 

2S i.  270 

3n ii.  118 

31.32  ii.  214.  216 

33-37    ii.  199 

38 U.  200 

38-40    i.  375 

39 ii.  200 

39-42   ii.  200 

40 ii.  469 

43 i.  480 

43-45    ii.  200 

46 i.  251.677 

46,47   ii.  202 

46-50   i.  361,570 

xiii i.  579.  583.  686 

1,2 1.679 

1-9.  21  33 i.  KRt 

1-62    i  578 

8 ^ L688 


St.  Mati 
eh.      Ter. 

xiii.    3-9 i.  269 

9-13    i.  616 

10 i.  5H3,  594 

11-15    1.375 

11.  19,  21,  31,  33,  41. 
46,  47,  52 i.  270 

12 i.  597 

13-16   i.  6H4 

16  L  594.597;  ii.  135. 
142,  144 

17 i.  597 

18 L  586 

19 i.  597 

19,  25.  39 i.  296 

22 i.  597 

33 i.  583 

34 1683 

36 i.  690,  694 

36,  44-52 i.  584 

38 L270 

39 •....  i.  591,597 

40 i.  691 

41 i.  270 

42 i.  597 

43 i.  27n 

44 L  697 

45,  46   i.  583 

46 i.  597 

47 1.473.697 

47,  48   i.  269 

64 i.  478 

64-68   i.  457,  6:t5 

65 i.  252 

65.  56   i.  251 

xiv.  1 i.  657 

1-12    i.  664 

8,  4 L  657 

6 L  667 

8 1674 

12,  18   1  654 

18-21    1  676,  678 

14 1  464. 679 

16 1  606 

17 1  681 

19 168S;il    66 

80 ii.    66 

28 1606.690,694 

28-86    1  666 

28  ...1606. 687;  ii.  374 

84 L  690,  698 

86 1  689 

38 it    80 

84-36  iL      • 

86 L76,8n 

«▼.   1 il     T 

1-9 il  811 

1-80  ii.     8 

8 1814 

8,6 II    IT. 

10 it  T.  88 

10.11  ......^.— ii  «u 
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8t.  Matt. 

XT.    1^*18 i.  106 

12   ii.  36.  77 

12-14 ii.      7 

16   i.  582 

15-20 ii.      7 

17   ii.    24 

19   ii.    23 

21    ii.  3,  37 

21-28 ii.    37 

22   ii.    49 

23   ii.    38 

28   ii.    42 

29-31 ii.  44,45 

32-xvi  12 ii.    63 

36 i.  473, 

683 

39   ii.    67 

xvi.    1    ii.  396 

1-4    ii.  200 

2,  3    ii.  69,  220 

3    ii.  342 

6,7    i  419 

9,10 ii.    66 

13-28 ii.    72 

16    ii.  536 

19  i.  270:  ii.  646 

21  ii.  344,  470 

22  ii.  500 

23  ii.  346 

24.27 ii.    87 

28    ...    i.  647 ;  ii.    88 

xrii.    1  ii.  538 

1-8  ii.    91 

9.21 ii.  102 

12  i.  340 

14  ii.  105 

20 i.  593;  ii.  306 

21  i.  480;  ii.  106 

22  a.  470 

22.23 ii.  344 

22-xviii.  22  ...  ii.  110 

23  ii.  11.-, 

25  ii.  112 

xriil        i.  680 

1    ...    i.  270;  ii.  115 

1-6  kc ii.  306 

1-14 ii.  293 

3i.  270.382;  ii.  IVM 
6-35 ii.  :<()6 

10   ii.  257 

11    ii.  257 

12-14 ii.  256 

16    ii.  525 

15,21 ii.  115 

16-22 ii.  293 

17    ii.    84 

18    ii.  645 

19   ii.  124 

19.20    ...  ii.  12t,  521 

21    ii.  115 

n.22 U.  306,  377 

W   I  270.  668 


St.  Matt. 

ob.      Ter. 

xviiL  23-36  ...  ii.  284,  293 
26  ii.  295 

29  ii.  296 

35  ii.  296 

xix.     1 ii.  127,293 

1,2 ii.  327.  331 

3  ii.  :»32 

3-12 ii.  H  »1 

4  ii.  ;h.J4 

8  '. i.  (;12 

10-12     ii.  3:t5 

12  i.  2<;:» 

13-15 ii.  ;U6 

16  ii.  338 

16-22  ...  ii.  235,  ,{38 

20  ii.  340 

21  ii.  217 

23-30    ii.  338 

24 i.  270 

26 i.  478 

28 ii.  343 

29 ii.  343 

30  ...ii.  300.4)6,420 
30-xx.  16 ii.  416 

XX.       i.  680 

1  i.  270;  ii.  247,  417 

2 ii.  239 

6 ii.  418 

16 ii.  416 

16 ii.300,  344 

17 ii.  126 

17-19  ii.  338,  344  470 

18   i.    93 

20 ii.  116.  .S46 

20-28    ...  ii.  338,  346 

24 ii.  :U7,  347 

28  ii.  3»8.  606 

29-34    ...  ii.  349,  355 

30,31    ii.    49 

xxi i.  580 

1-11     ii.  363 

9.15     ii.    49 

12  ...  i.  244,  372.  373 

12-22 ii.  374 

15  i.  93;  ii.  3.37 

18-22 ii.  375 

22-32 ii.  421 

23.27 ii.  380,  383 

25  i.  281,  2H7 

28-.J2 ii.  415 

2n,  32 ii.  .".73 

31    i.  270 

33  ii.  247,  4J2 

33-46. ..i.  iy\(];  ii.  415 

36  ii.  422 

3^  ii.  UVJ 

40,  U ii.  12.3 

43  i.  L»70;  ii.  4-J2 

41   ii.  4JJ 

45  ii.  l'J3 

xjui i.  5'<0 

1-9  u.  426 


St.  Matt. 

xxiL  ^-14  ...  ii  416.  426 

2  i.  270 

10  u.  429 

10ul4 ii.  426 

12  ii.  403 

16-22  ...   ii.  380,  384 

17  ii.  112 

28-33    ii.  31>6 

29.  30    ii.  401 

32  i.  316 

33  i.  478 

34  ii.  403,429 

34-40  ...   ii.  235,  396 

36  i.  93;  ii.  234 

41-46  ...  ii.  380,  3U6, 

660 

42-46 L  248 

46  ii.  406 

xxiii.    ii.  204,  211,396,  406 

2 i.  436 

3,  4...i.  101;  it  407 

5  i.  76.  94.  277.  624 

6-7  ii.  407 

6 i.  436 

8-12    u.  407 

11  it  410 

13 i.  270 

13-33    ii.  410 

14 ii.  411 

23 i.  312 

26,26    ...   1.312,  3-.H 

27 ii.  :vjO 

34-36  ...  ii.  413,  4-M 
37-39  u.  302. 414.  431 

88,39   ii.  41U 

39 ii.  4H2 

xxiv i.  680,  647; 

ii.  328, 331, 389, 431 
I  ii.  415,  431 

3  ...ii.  432.448,  449 

8-29    i.  205 

4 ii.  446 

4,5 ii.  448 

4-8  ii.  446 

4-35 ii.  445,  446 

6  ii.  446 

6-8  ii.  447 

8  ii.  44<i 

9-14 ii.  446,  447 

lt»-13 ii.  448 

14...  ii.  448.  449,  450 

15-28 ii.  446,  44^• 

22  ii.  44.» 

28  ii.  419 

2i»  ii.  450 

29-31 ii.  449,  45o 

30  ii.  450 

31  ii.  45  » 

32  i.  682.  58:i 

32,33 ii.  450 

34  i.  647;  ii.  44i 

86  a  461 
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St.  Matt. 

ch.         Tcr. 

xxiv.  36-51  ii.  445,  451,  453 

37-40     ii.  451 

40.  41    ii  451 

42  ii.  452 

42-51     U.  452 

43,  44    ...   ii.  218,  452 

44  U.  452 

45-51    ...   ii.  219.  452 

XXV.   L580 

1  ii.  456.  456 

1-13 ii.  458 

1.14 i.  270 

1-30 i.  647 

2  ii.  456 

3  ii.  456 

4  ii.  456 

6  ii.  455 

7  ii.  456 

14  30 ii.  453.  459 

31-46 App.  xix. 

31  i.  270 

46  ii.  380 

xxvi.  1   ii.  380,  481 

1-5  ii.  468 

3-6  ii.  371 

6.Scc...i.  563;  ii.  311 
6-13 ii.  349,  364 

8  ii.  337 

13  ii.  359 

14-16 ii.  468 

17-IJ» ii.  479,  41K) 

17-20 ii.  4S1 

20  ii.  490 

21   ii.  504 

21-24 ii.  490 

24   ii.  506 

2.*>   ii.  490,  494 

26  ii.5ll 

26-2i» ii.  41K) 

29  i.  270 

30  ii.  513 

'M),  36 ii.  480 

30-56 ii.  533 

32  ii.  534 

33  ii.  649 

36  ii.  538 

39,  42 ii.  539 

40  ii.  510 

U  i.  296 

13  ii.    96 

45  ii.  511 

49  ii.  543 

"iO  ii.  544 

o7   i.    93 

57.  5H ii.  546 

r>x  ii.  650 

5l»  ii.  565 

5t»  6s ii.  546 

60.61 i.  451 

66  Ii.  557 

69  ii.  651 


St.  Matt. 

oh.         Ter. 

xxtL  69,70 11646 

71,72 U.646 

73-75 IL  646 

xxvii.     1,2.11-14...  iL665 

3 ii.  421 

3-10  ...  ii.  666,  673 

6     ii.  111,574 

7    ii.  316,  676 

12     ii.  557 

15-18  U.  566 

17 ii.  573 

18 ii.  569 

19 ii.  565 

20-31  ii.  566 

24,25  ii.  677 

31-43  ii.  682 

39-43  ii.  691 

40-42  i.461 

41     L    93 

42     ii.  696 

44     ii.  582 

45-56  .-  ii.  682 

48.49  ii.  608 

61     ii.  604,  610 

62,53  ii.  612 

55  ...  i.  692;  ii.  602 
66  ...  i.  672;  ii.  346 
67-61  U.  682 

60     U.  617 

61     L672 

62-66  ...  U.  682,  623 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

FOR  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Page    IS*:    The  Targum  is  quoted  from  the  Venice  edition. 

**  W:  However,  the  word  has  also  been  translated  in  the  wider  sense  of  'gaiv 
ment.'  But  see  Rosh  haSh.,  and  compare  also  what  is  said  about 
the  Tephillin,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  in  the 
text. 

**  21*:  But  the  passage  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  and  it  has  received  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  See  Levy  as  in  note  1,  and  Light  foot  ml  loc. 
Line  10,  read:  *by  a  vow  from  anything  by  which  he  might  be 
profited  (or  rather  have  enjoyment)  from  his  son.*  And  so  as 
regards  note  2,  various  interpretations  and  comments  are  given. 
But  the  principle  that  a  vow  would  exclude  parents  from  being 
*  profited  '  is  clearly  established  in  Ned.  ix.  1. 

"  116*:  Simon  b.  Shetach  compares  him  to  a  son  who  sins  against  his  father, 
and  yet  he  does  what  the  child  pleases,  so  Chony,  although  he  wa» 
sinning  against  God,  yet  He  answered  that  very  prayer. 

«  162°'*:  Of  course,  these  were  only  the  extreme  inferences  from  their  princi- 
ples, and  not  intended  literatim. 

**  156,  note  1:  On  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  probably  Ps.  xii.  was  chanted  (see 
Sopher.  xix.  beg.). 

•*  182*:  One  of  the  prohibitions  there  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  making 
of  clay. 

"  290,  note  2,  end  :  I  refer  here  especially  to  Bemid.  R.  2.  It  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  more  realistically  extravagant  in  its  exaltation 
of  Israel  over  all  the  nations  {delete  28).  The  note  sets  forth  the 
general  impression  left  on  the  mind,  and  ts,  of  course,  not  intended 
as  a  citation. 

*•  297*:  The  reference  is  to  one  who  hesitates  to  forgive  injury  to  his  name 
when  asketl  to  do  so  by  the  offender.  At  the  same  time  I  gladly 
admit  how  beautifully  Rabbinism  speaks  about  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. In  this  resi)ect  also  are  the  Gospels  historically  true,  since  the 
teaching  of  Christ  here  sprang  from,  and  was  kindred  to  the  highest 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis.  But,  to  my  mind,  it  is  just  where  Rabbin- 
ism comes  nearest  to  Christ  that  the  essential  diflferenco  most 
appears.  And  from  even  the  highest  Rabbinic  sayings  to  the  for- 
giveness of  Christ  in  its  freeness,  absoluteness,  internalness,  and 
universality  (to  Jew  and  Gentile)  thert^  is  an  immeasurable  distance. 

'  888,  note  1 :  In  Vayy.  R.  3,  there  is  another  beautiful  story  of  a  poor  man 
who  offered  every  day  half  his  living,  and  whose  saorifice  was  pre- 
sented before  that  of  King  Agri[)[)a. 
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Page  400*:    As  regards  the  view  given  of  Jer.  Ber.  9  a,  I  refer  to  Levg,  Nenhebr. 

WOrterb.  11.,  p.  10a.' 
**    411*':    Comp.  also  Vayy.  R.  1. 

"    431*:    It  was  described  as  more  beautiful  than  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
**    437*:    The  quotation  of  the  Midrash  on  Cant,  is  again  from  the  unmutilated 

citation  in  R.  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei  (ed.  Carpz),  pp.  782,  783. 
*'    note  1 :  The  citations  refer  to  the  Jerusalem  from  heaven.     For  the  rest  see 

Weber,  Altsynag.  Theol.,  p.  886.    But  probably  the  last  clause  had 

best  be  omitted. 
"    479,  line  9 :  *  What  is  the  PoscJm,*  &c.  ;  rather:  '  What  is  *'  on  the  P^sach  /'» 

On  the  14  Nisan' — in  the  original:  BaPsscieh,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 

the  Passover. 
'*    556,  line  7:  f or  '  on  public  Feast-days '  read  '  at  the  great  public  Feasts.' 
"    609:  The  reference'  applies  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.    On  the  thirtem 

Veils  comp.  Maimonides  (Kel.  haMiqd.  vii.  17). 


